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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  presentiog  the  third  edition  of  this  work  to  the  public, 
the  Author  begs  to  offer  his  thanks  for  the  fiskvourable  reception 
the  two  former  editions  have  met  with.  He  trusts  that  the 
present,  fix)m  the  numerous  additions  made  to  it,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  both  in  the  microscope  itself,  its  various  accessory 
instruments,  and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  its 
means,  will  be  found  still  more  vforihy  of  notice. 

This  edition  exceeds  the  last  by  upwards  of  40  pages,  and 
30  woodcuts;  but  in  order  that  the  possessors  of  the  two 
former  editions  may  render  them  complete,  the  Author 
intends  to  publish  a  supplement  as  an  Appendix,  in  which 
will  be  included  the  most  valuable  of  the  modem  im- 
provementa 

The  Author  b^  to  ofier  his  sincere  thanks  to  those  friends 
who  have  kindly  aided  him  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Jackson,  for  his  revision  of  the  whole  of 
the  two  former  editions. 


$9,  LmooLH^ii  Ira  Pulm, 
May,  1855. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  rapid  advances  which  have  been  made  in  modem  times, 
towards  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of 
animate  and  inanimate  beings,  by  the  employment  of  the 
Microscope,  have  given  to  this  instrument  an  importance 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Telescope.  By  its  agency  alone 
have  crude  notions  and  theories  been  swept  away,  and  sdenoe 
in  civilised  countries  made  to  stand  on  a  firmer  basia  In  this 
land  of  machinery  and  manufactures,  artists  have  not  been 
found  wanting  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  conver- 
sion of  what  might  once  have  been  an  amusing  instrument  or 
a  toy,  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  that  can  be 
employed  in  scientific  research.  In  proportion  to  its  use,  so 
has  been  the  demand  for  improvement  in  its  construction,  and 
both  amateur  and  optician  have  laboured  together  to  bring  it 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  the  former,  in  many  cases, 
furnishing  the  means  to  enable  the  latter  to  cany  out  his 
designs.  In  the  present  day,  so  urgent  has  been  the  call  for 
Achromatic  Microscopes  in  England,  that  the  demand  has  far 
exceeded  the  supply  of  information  on  matters  connected 
with  their  construction  and  use ;  since  the  works  of  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  Dr.  Goring,  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  no  treatises  of  a 
practical  nature  have  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
writings  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  although  very  excellent,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  instruments  and  apparatus  of  his  own  manu- 
facture; consequently,  persons  who  are  in  possession  of 
microscopes  constructed  by  others  (and  these  by  far  the 
most   numerous   class)   are    still   without  a  guide  to  their 
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management;  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  the  present  work 
has  been  undertaken.  The  principal  aim  the  Author  has  had 
in  view,  has  been  to  furnish  the  uninitiated  with  a  concise  and 
pRBcdcal  account,  firstly,  of  the  Microscope  as  known  in 
fearmer  years ;  secondly,  of  the  different  forms  of  instruments 
now  generally  employed ;  thirdly,  of  the  methods  of  applying 
the  same  to  scientific  inquiry ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  various  plans 
of  preparing,  mounting,  and  examining  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances,  together  with  a  classification  of  a  few 
diaracteristic  and  interesting  specimens  that  may  be  selected 
from  the  great  volimie  of  Nature. 

It  was,  at  first,  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  included 
in  the  present  Treatise  the  methods  of  dissecting  and  injecting, 
as  well  as  many  very  important  matters,  purely  of  an  anato- 
mical nature ;  but  he  has  found  it  advisable  to  defer  these  and 
all  others  relating  exclusively  to  physiological  science  to  a 
separate  work,  which  he  hopes  at  a  subsequent  period  to  lay 
before  the  medical  profession,  to  whom  the  Microscope  has 
now  become  indispensable  as  an  educational  instrument 

The  different  modes  of  preparing  and  examining  Micro- 
scopic objects  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  Author's  own  expe- 
rience ;  but  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  one  individual 
to  be  fully  conversant  with  all  these  subjects,  he  begs  to  state 
that  he  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  from  fellow-labourers 
any  hints  bearing  on  matters  relating  to  the  Microscope,  and 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  source  from  whence  such  informa- 
tion may  have  been  derived.  In  order  to  render  the  matters 
treated  of,  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  as  many 
technicalities  as  possible  have  been  avoided,  and  the  simplest 
language  made  use  of ;  which  will  account  for  the  plainness  of 
style  and  composition. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Ross  occurs  more 

frequently  than  that  of  any  other  optician ;  this  has  arisen 

from  the  very  valuable  papers  published  by  him,  from  which 

the  Author  has  made   copious   extracts;    he  embraces  this 

b 
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opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  kind  assistance  afforded  him 
on  all  occasions  by  Messrs.  PoweU  and  Lealand,  Mr.  Robs, 
and  Messra  Smith  and  Beck.  He  would  here,  also,  beg  to 
tender,  his  best  thanks  to  Dr.  Pereira^  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  obligingly  aided  him 
with  much  useful  information  during  the  progress  of  the  book, 
as  well  as  to  the  artists,  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Aldous,  and 
the  wood  engravers,  Messrs.  Vasey  and  Joyce,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  their  part  of  the  work  has  been  executed. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  trusts  that  his  endeavours  may 
not  be  xmavailing  in  affording  assistance  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  Microscopic  investigations ;  and  should  his  efforts 
be  conducive,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  promotion  of 
scientific  research,  the  end  for  which  he  has  laboured  will  be 
fully  accomplished. 

Nov,  nth,  1848. 
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MECHANICAL    ARRANGEMENTS. 


PRACTICAL  TREATISE 


ON  THS  USE  or 


THE    MICROSCOPE 


HISTORY  OF  THE   MICROSCOPK 

The  term  microscope,  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words 
/lirpoc  small,  and  ^nforcw  I  view,  and  said  to  have  been 
first  suggested  by  Demisianus,  is  applied  to  an  instrument 
which  enables  us  to  see  distinctly  and  to  investigate  objects 
placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye,  or  to  see  such 
minute  objects  as,  without  its  aid,  would  be  invisible.  The 
early  history  of  this  instrument,  like  that  of  many  others 
of  a  scientific  nature,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  so 
that  not  even  the  time  of  its  discovery,  nor  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  can  be  fixed  on  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but 
as,  in  its  most  simple  form,  the  microscope  consisted  of  little 
or  nothing  else  than  the  magnifying  power  or  lens,  whicli 
must  of  necessity  have  been  made  of  glass  or  some  other 
transparent  and  highly  refracting  material,  its  invention  may 
with  safety  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian 
aera.  Aristophanes,  who  lived  five  centuries  before  Christ, 
speaks  in  his  Clouds  of  a  burning  sphere.  Seneca,  who  was 
born  during  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  died 
A.D.  65,  writes  that  small  and  indistinct  objects  become  larger 
and  more  distinct  in  form,  when  seen  through  a  globe  of  glass 
filled  with  water.*      Pliny,  who  died   in  A.D.  79,  mentions 

*  **  Literse  qnamTis  minutae  et  ob8cur8e,per  vitream  piiam  aqu^  plenam, 
majores  clarioresque  cemuntur.'* — Nat.  Quce^t.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  7. 
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the  burning  property  of  lenses  made  of  glass.     Ptolemy,  the 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  century,  was  evidently  cognizant  of 
the  existence  of  magnifying  glasses,  and  makes  use  of  the 
word  refraction   in  his  work  on  optics.      The  testimony  of 
these  ancient  writers,  however,  is  only  important  as  proving 
the  existence  of  the  microscope  in  its  most  simple  and  rudi- 
mentary form,  viz.,  as  an  instrument  composed  of  a  single 
magnifying  glass  or  sphere,  whose  chief  application  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  concentrating  the  heating  power  of  the 
sun's  rays.      It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  simple  micro- 
scope, if  we  apply  this  term  to  every  instrument  used  for 
magnifying  objects,  first  consisted  of  a  sphere  of  glass  or 
globe,   of  the   same   material,  filled  with  water;    these,  no 
doubt,  were  soon  superseded  by  lenses  of  a  bi-convex  figure, 
for,  according  to  Dr.  Francis  Redi,  the  latter  were  in  use 
early  in   the   fourth   centiuy.      To  our   coimtryman,  Roger 
Bacon,  who  was  bom  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  attributed   the   invention   of  the  telescope,    the 
camera  obscura,  the  reading  glass,  and  gunpowder,  and,  by 
some,  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  as  he  speaks,  in  his 
0pu8   Majus,   of  principles   applicable    to  it ;    Record,    in 
his  work,  entitled  Cheniin  de  la  Science^  published  in  1551, 
relates  that  Bacon,  whilst  at  Oxford,  made  a  glass  which 
exhibited  such  curious  things,  that  its  effect  was  generally 
attributed  to  some  diabolical  power.      Some  centiuies  were 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  microscope  was  again  noticed, 
and  then  we  read  of  it  in  its  improved  or  compound  form, 
as   being   suppUed   with   two    or   more   magnifying  powera 
Several  authors,  especially  Huyghens,  assign  the  invention  of 
the  compound  microscope  to  Cornelius  Drebbel,  a  Dutchman, 
in  the  year  1621,  whilst  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan,  claims  the 
discovery  for  himself  in  1618.     According  to  Borelli,  it  was 
invented  by  Zacharias  Jansen  or  Zansz,  or  his  father  Hans 
Zansz,  spectacle-makers   at  Middleburg,   in  Holland,    about 
the  year  1590 ;   they  are  said  to  have  presented  the  first 
microscope  to  Charles  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria.     "  One 
of  their  microscopes,'*  says  Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  his  Treatise 
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on  Microscopes,  page  2,  "which  they  presented  to  Prince 
Maurice,  was  in  the  year  1617  in  the  possession  of  Cornelius 
Drebbel  of  Alkmaar,  who  then  resided  in  London  as  mathe- 
matician to  King  James  I.,  in  which  place  he  made  micro- 
scopes, and  passed  them  off  as  being  of  his  own  invention." 
These  instruments  were  said  to  be  six  feet  in  length,  and 
consisted  of  a  tube  of  gilt  copper,  one  inch  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported by  thin  brass  pDlars,  in  the  shape  of  dolphins,  on  a 
base  of  ebony,  which  was  adapted  to  hold  the  object  to  be 
examined ;  nothing,  however,  is  known  of  their  internal  con- 
struction ;  they  were,  probably,  nothing  more  than  telascopes 
converted  into  compound  microscopes,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  were  similar  to  the  one  which  -^pinus  has 
described  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Si  Petersburg.  We  are  also  told  by  Viviam,  an  Italian 
mathematician,  in  his  Life  of  Gkdileo,  that,  "  this  great  man 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  microscope  from  that  of  the 
tdesoope,"  and  that,  "  in  1612,  he  sent  one  to  Sigismund,  King 
of  Poland ;"  he  adds  that,  "  this  philosopher  worked  twenty 
years  at  his  apparatus  in  order  to  perfect  it"  But,  notwith- 
standing all  the  above  conflicting  statements,  the  credit  of 
the  invention  of  the  compound  microscope  is  given  (in  this 
country  at  least)  to  Zacharias  Jansen,  in  1590. 

In  the  year  1655,  was  published  a  work,  by  Peter  Borelli, 
entitled  "Dc  vero  Telescopii  inventore,''  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  treatise  designated  "  Centuria  observationum  Mi- 
croscopicarum"  In  it  are  described,  the  worms  in  vinegar, 
milk,  and  blood  ;  various  kinds  of  minute  insects,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  microscope  in  anatomical  investigations.  No 
account  is  given  of  the  microscope  made  use  of,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  it  was  of  the  telescopic  form.  About 
twenty  years  later  we  find  that  five  kinds  of  microscopes  were 
in  general  use,  which  are  described  and  figured  in  a  curious 
work  in  the  author's  possession  on  Universal  Magic,  by  Cas- 
par Schott,  published  at  Bamberg.  After  mentioning  that 
the  microscope  consisted  of  a  tube  having  a  double  convex 
glass  at  one  end  and  a  plain  glass  at  the  other,  he  gives  the 
following  amusing  history  : — A  certain  learned  man,  travelling 
1* 
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from  Bavaria  through  Lower  Austria  into  the  Tyrol,  was 
seized  with  fever  and  died  ;  before  his  body  was  committed  to 
the  earth,  the  authorities  of  the  village  examined  his  wallet  and 
discovered,  amongst  other  things,  a  microscope  having  a  flea 
enclosed  as  an  object, 
which  so  astonished 
and  horrified  them, 
that  they  asserted  the 
deceased  to  be  a  sor- 
cerer who  carried  a 
demon  enclosed  in  a 
glass,  and  was  there- 
fore unworthy  of  bu- 
rial For  a  long  time 
a  controversy  contin- 
ued, until  at  last,  by 
accident  or  design,  the 
instrument  was  opened, 
which  had  been  token  for  the 


and  a  bristly  f 
demon. 

The   subjoined    figures. 


copied  from  the  original  work 
of  Schott,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  microscopes  described  by 
him.  That  shown  at  fig.  1  con- 
sists of  a  tube  of  wood,  having  a 
double  convex  lens  at  one  end 
and  a  plain  glass  at  the  other,  and 
was  held  up  to  the  light  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  figure, 
the  object  being  placed  on  the 
plain  glass.  Another  kind,  shown 
in  fig.  2,  consists  of  a  vessel  of 
glass,  C,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  lens,  and  the  ob- 
jects to  be  examined,  consisting  of 
different-coloured  stones,  fragments  of  plants,  and  seeds,  Ac, 
were  arranged  at  the  bottom.  The  third  microscope,  seen  in 
fig.  3,  is  composed  of  a  long  tulie,  D,  supported  on  a  base,  and 


Fig.  2. 
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used  iu  a  vertical  position;  the  inside  of  tlie  tube  wae  coat«d 
with  finely  powdered  gold  or  silver,  and  on  the  bottom  were 
spread  flowers,  leaves,  or  what- 
ever objects  were  intended  for 
examination.  Microscopes  on  the 
same  principle  a&  all  the  ahove, 
but  of  smaller  size,  are  even 
manufactured  for  sale  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

In  the  year  1661  a  work  was 
published  by  Dr.  Henry  Power,  of 
New  Hall,  near  Halifax,  entitled 
"  Experimerttal  Philosophy,  in 
three  books,  containing  new  Ex- 
periments, Microscopical,  Mer- 
curUd,  and  Magnetical."  The 
microscopical  observations,  though 
somewhat  of  the  same  nature  a« 
°'  those  of  Borelli,  have   evidently 

been  drawn  up  by  a  very  accurate  and  patient  observer,  and 
the  language  is  quaint  and  forcible.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  form  of  microscope  employed,  but  from  the  minute- 
ness of  detail  into  which  Dr.  Power  enters,  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  upwards  of  fifty  objects,  it  must  have  been  an  efficient 
one. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  new  sera 
in  optical  science  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  for  not 
only  do  we  now  find  new  microscopes  described,  but  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  literally  teem  with  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  these  instrument,  and  with  discoveries 
made  through  their  medium.  One  of  the  first  contributors 
appeaiB  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Robert  Hooke,  who,  as 
early  as  the  year  1667,  published  a  work  "on  some  physio- 
logical descriptions  of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying 
glasses,"  entitled  Micrograpkia,  which  may  be  fairly  styled 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day  ;  it  is  illustrated  with  38  plates, 
an<i  was  ordered  for  publication  November  23rd,  166i,  but  did 
not  appear  until  three  years  afterwards. 


PRACTICAL    TREATISE  OS  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  microscope  used  by  Hooke  was  a  compound  one 
with  three  lenses,  and  is 
shown  at  fig.  4,  and  also 
in  the  sixth  figure  of  the 
first  plate  of  his  work,  in 
which  figure  it  will  be 
perceived  that  he  likewise 
represents  a  method  of  illn- 
minating  opaque  objects, 
practised  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  plan  being  to 
place  a  globe  of  glass  filled 
with  salt  water  or  brine 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
'^'  *■  lamp,    the    pencil   of  rays 

from  the  globe  is  received  by  a  small  planoconvex  lens,  placed 
with  the  convex  side  nearest  the  globe,  by  which  the  pencil  is 
condensed  upon  the  object.  Hooke  also  informs  us  of  an 
accurate  method  of  finding  the  magnifying  power  of  a  com- 
pound microscope,  than  which  a  better  plan  has  not  been 
suggested  in  modem  times,  and  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  his  description  shorter  or  more  intelligible  than  it  is,  his 
own  words  will  here  be  transcribed  :— "  Having  rectified  the 
microscope  to  see  the  desired  object  through  it  very  distinctly, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  look  upon  the  object  through  the  glass 
with  one  eye,  I  look  upon  other  objects  at  the  same  distance 
with  my  other  bare  eye ;  by  which  means  I  am  able,  by  the 
help  of  a  ruler  divided  into  inches  and  small  ports,  and  laid  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  microscope,  to  cast,  as  it  were,  the  mag- 
nified appearance  of  the  object  upon  the  ruler,  and  thereby 
exactly  to  measure  the  diameter  it  appears  of  through  the 
glass,  which  being  compared  with  tlie  diameter  it  appears  of 
to  the  naked  eye,  will  easily  afford  the  quantity  of  its  mag- 
nifying." To  Hooke  also  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first 
made  globule  lenses  of  high  power,  an  invention  which  Hart- 
soeker  has  also  claimed;  but  if  the  dates  of  the  works  of 
these  respective  authors  l>e  consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Micrographia  of  Hooke  was  published  in  the  same  year  that 
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Hartsoeker  was  bom.  Hooke  describes  exceedingly  well  the 
process  of  making  globule  lenses,  which  is  as  follows: — "If  you 
take  a  clear  piece  of  Venice  glass,  and,  in  a  lamp,  draw  it  out 
into  fine  threads,  and  then  hold  the  ends  of  these  threads  in 
the  flame,  until  they  melt,  they  will  run  into  a  small  roimd 
globule  or  drop,  which  will  hang  to  the  end  of  the  thread; 
having  made  a  number  of  these,  they  are  all  to  be  stuck  upon 
the  end  of  a  stick  with  a  little  sealing-wax,  with  the  threads 
standing  uppermost ;  these  ends  are  to  be  groimd  off  first  on  a 
whetstone,  and  then  polished  on  a  metal  plate  with  tripolL 
The  lenses  thus  finished,  if  placed  against  a  small  hole  made 
in  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  and  fixed  there  with  wax,  will  both 
magnify  and  make  some  objects  more  distinct  than  any  of  the 
great  microscopes  can  do/* 

The  optical  part  of  the  microscope  of  Hooke  consisted  of  a 
small  object-glass,  a  field-glass,  and  an  eye-glass;  when  he 
wished  to  examine  the  parts  of  an  object  more  accurately,  he 
removed  the  middle  or  field-glass,  and,  by  that  means,  he 
states,  more  light  and  better  definition  were  obtained.  The 
compoimd  body  was  of  the  shape  represented  by  fig.  4,  and 
when  shut  up  was  seven  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  in 
diameter,  but  was  capable  of  being  drawn  out  like  a  telescope, 
being  supplied  with  four  tubes  or  slides ;  it  was  also  capable 
of  being  inclined  at  any  angle  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  as  represented  by  fig.  4.  Coeval  with  Hooke  were 
Eustachio  Divini,  of  Rome,  and  S.  Campani,  of  Bologna,  the 
former  of  whom,  in  the  year  1668,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transdctioiis,  an  account  of  his  microscope,  which 
consisted  of  an  object-glass  and  field-glass,  like  that  of  Hooke, 
but,  instead  of  a  double  convex  eye-glass,  he  substituted  two 
planoconvex  lenses,  which  touched  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  their  convex  surfaces;  by  this  arrangement  a  flat  field  of 
view  was  obtained,  at  the  same  time  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  magnifying  power.  It  is  said  that,*  the  compound 
body  of  this  instrument,  when  shut  up,  was  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  as  large  in  circumference  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  that 
the  eye-glass  was  equal  in  size  to  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  its 
*  Chevalier,  Dea  Microscopes  et  de  leur  usage,  p.  15. 
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power  was  increased  by  draw  tubes  from  40  to  140  times. 
The  latter,  S.  Campani  of  Bologna,  was  also  a  maker  of 
telescopes  and  microscopes,  and  a  successful  rival  of  the  former ; 
his  instrument  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  made  by  Divini, 
being  on  the  principle  of  an  inverted  telescope.     Campani  s 

lenses  are  said  to  have  been  worked  on 
a  turn-tool,  and  not  moulded.  In  1 672, 
we  find  that  S.  P.  Salvetti  made  micro- 
scopes in  imitation  of  those  of  Divini 
and  Cafnpani,  which  were  found  to  far 
exceed  those  of  the  above-mentioned 
artists  in  their  magnifying  and  defining 
powers;  but  we  are  not  told  in  what 
points  of  construction  these  instru- 
:j  ments  difiered  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

In  the  year  1673,  the  name  of  the* 
immortal  Leeuwenhoek  first  appears 
in  the  Philosophical  Transdctione  of 
this  country,  as  a  discoverer  of  nu- 
merous wonders  by  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  his  instruments,  which  were  composed  of  single  lenses, 
are  said  to  have  been  greatly  superior  to  all  that  had  been  pre- 
viously made.  According  to  Baker, 
they  were  also  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity,  each  one  consisting  of  a 
single  lens  set  between  two  plates  of 
silver,  perforated  with  a  small  hole, 
with  a  moveable  pin  before  it,  to 
place  the  object  on  and  adjust  it  to 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  "  It  has 
been  stated  by  many  authors,"  says 
Baker  (On  MicroscopeSy  voL  ii.),  "  that 
the  magnifiers  used  by  Leeuwenhoek 
were  globules  or  spheres  of  glass,  like 
those  invented  by  Hooke,  but  such 
it  not  the  case ;  lie  assures  us  that  in 
the   cabinet   of  the   twenty-six    micro- 
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scopes^  left  by  that  famous  man  at  his  death  to  the  Royal 
Society  as  a  legacy,  each  instrument  has  a  double  convex 
lens,  and  not  a  sphere  or  globule." 

An  accoimt  of  these  microscopes  was  drawn  up  by  Baker, 
in  IT^-O,  and  published  in  the  PhUosophiccd  Transdctions  for 
that  year.  Fig.  5  is  a  front  view  of  the  instrument^  and 
fig.  6  a  back  view,  both  being  of  the  exact  size  of  the  ori- 
ginal :  a,  fig.  5,  represents  a  flat  plate  of  silver,  which  is  ri- 
vetted  to  fig.  6  by  rivets,  b  b  b;  between  these  plates  a  small 
double  convex  lens  is  let  into  the  socket,  and  a  hole  drilled 
in  each  plate  for  the  eye  to  look  through  the  lens  at  c;  a 
limb  of  silver,  dy  is  fastened  to  the  plate,  a,  by  a  screw,  e;  this 
has  another  piece  of  silver  joined  to  it  at  right  angles,  /,  fig.  6, 
through  this  a  long  fine-threaded  screw,  gr,  nms,  which  turns  in 
and  raises  or  lowers  the  stage,  A,  whereon  is  fastened  a  pin,  i, 
for  the  object  to  be  attached  to;  this  pin  can  be  tiumed  about 
by  the  little  handle,  k,  and  the  stage  itself  is  adjusted  to  or 
firom  the  lens  by  the  screw,  I,  which  passes  through  the  stage 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when  the  screw  is  tinned,  the 
stage  is  forced  from  or  brought  nearer  to  the  lens  at  c. 

"  All  the  parts  of  these  microscopes,"  says  Baker,  "  are  of 
silver,  and  fashioned  by  Mr.  Leeuwenhoek's  own  hand,  and 
the  glasses,  which  are  excellent,  were  all  ground  and  set  by 
himself,  each  instrument  being  devoted  to  one  or  two  objects 
only,  and  could  be  applied  to  nothing  else.  This  method 
induced  him  to  make  a  microscope  with  a  glass  adapted  to 
almost  every  object,  till  he  had  got  some  himdreds  of  them. 
The  highest  magnifying  power  was  160  diameters,  and  the 
lowest  40."         ^ 

About  this  time,  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory ;  having  discovered,  in 
1672,  the  theory  of  light  and  colours,  he  was  led  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  telescope,  by  substituting  mirrors  for  lenses, 
and  he  commences  his  memorable  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  with  these  words: — "When  I  had  found  that 
light  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible,  I  left  off  my 
glass  works,  for  I  saw  that  the  perfection  of  telescopes  was 
hitherto  limited  not  so  much  for  want  of  glasses  truly  figured, 
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as  because  that  light  itself  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  dif- 
ferently refrangible  rays."  Having  constructed  a  telescope  on 
the  reflecting  principle,  Newton  was  soon  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  to  the  microscope,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1672  he  invented  the  first  compound  reflecting  micro- 
scope, since  so  greatly  improved  by  Amici,  Cuthbert,  and 
Dr.  Goring.  Newton  also  suggested  that  the  compound  re- 
fracting microscope  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  "  if  the 
object  to  be  viewed,  were  illuminated  in  a  darkened  room  by 
light  of  any  convenient  colour  not  too  much  compoimded;" 
in  fact,  monochromatic  light 

In  the  year  1698,  Philip  Bonnani,  in  his  work  entitled 
Observationes  circa  viventia,  quce  in  rebus  non  viventibus 
reperiuTvtur,  describes  a  compoimd  microscope  in  use  by  him. 
This  microscope,  which  is  represented  by  fig.  7,  was  placed 


Fig.  7. 

on  a  stand  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  was  provided 
with  a  stage  for  the  objects,  and  with  a  coarse  and  fine 
adjustment  to  the  compound  body;  the  former  was  obtained 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  which  moved  the  entire 
frame-work  supporting  the  compound  body,  whilst  the  latter 
was  eflected  by  a  screw  in  the  end  of  the  Ixxly  itself  near 
to  the  object-glass;   and  to  steady  the  opposite  end  of  the 
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body,  a  triangular  support  was  provided,  on  which  the  body 
wae  readily  turned  In  order  to  make  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
or  even  daylight,  more  efficient,  this  inHtrument  was  supplied 
with  a  diort  tube,  in  which  were  two  double  convex  lenses, 
as  in  a  magic  lanthoni,  which  served  to  condense  the  light 
upon  the  object 

A  work  entitled  Oculvs  Artificialis  TdedioptricuB,  Sax, 

was  published  at  Nuremberg,  in 

--  1702,    by  Jeaa  Zahn,  in   which 

/A,  were  contained  numerous  curious 

'^^-.  i^v^     aphorisms,   and   a  description  of 

many  compound  microeoopee,  and 

amongst    otbera,    two    binocular 

ones,    and  also   a   figure   of  the 

microscope  of  Francis  Grindeliu^ 

represented   by    fig.    8.     It   will 

be  seen  that  this  instrument  was 

used  for  opaque  objects,  and  that 

its  optical  part   consisted   of  six 

planoconvex  lenses,  but  of  its  size 

we  have  no  record. 

About  this  period,  1696,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Stephen  Gray,  of 
the  Charterhouse  (PhilosopkiccU  Tran^actionB,  No.  221, 
p^  280),  saggests  that  globule  lenses  should  be  formed  of 
small  pieces  of  glass  melted  into  a  globule  on  charcoal  by 
means  of  a  blow-pipe ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  always 
succeed,  and  that  on  the  side  upon  which  they  rested  on  the 
charcoal,  they  were  more  or  lees  flattened  or  opaque,  he  was 
led  to  tbe  construction  of  his  water  microscope;  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  drop  of  that  fluid  lifted  up  with  a  pin 
and  deposited  in  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  brass.  The  drop 
retained  nearly  a  spherical  form,  and  showed  objects  with 
some  degree  of  distinctness. 

He  subsequently  contrived  the  apparatus  represented  by 
fig.  9,  to  be  used  as  a  water  microscope;  a  ?i  is  the  frame 
of  the  microscope,  and  is  made  of  brass  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick;  at  a  is  a  small  hole  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in 


Fig.  8. 
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diameter,  to  contain  the  water,  which  can  be  dropped  into  it 
by  a  pin  or  large  needle,  and  there  forms  a  double  convex  lens 

of  wat§r:  c  d!  e  is  another  piece  of  braas, 
well  hammered,  so  as  to  be  springy,  and 
called  the  object  supporter;  it  is  attached 
to  the  plate  a  6,  by  the  screw  e;  it  has  a 
point  for  opaque  objects  at/,  and  a  hole  for 
fluids  at  c,  both  of  which  can  be  brought 
opposite  to  the  lens  a,  and  can  be  made  to 
approach  or  recede  from  the  lens,  by  turning 
the  screw  g  in  the  roimd  plate.  This  screw 
is  attached  to  the  object  supporter  c  d  e^  and 
passes  through  it  to  the  plate  a  6,  i^ainst 
which  it  works.  The  supporter,  being  made 
springy,  obeys  readily  the  turns  of  the  screw  g. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gray  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  simple  reflecting 
niicrosco2)e,  reprt\sented  by  fig.  10.     A  represents  a  brass  ring, 

one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  thick,  whose  inner 
diameter  is  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch. 
Having  dissolved  a  globule  of  quicksilver,  in 
one  part  nitric  acid  and  ten  parts  water,  he 
rubbed  with  it  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ring,  which  became  silvered :  having  wiped 
it  dry,  he  put  a  drop  of  quicksilver  within 
it;  this,  when  pressed  with  the  finger, 
adhered  to  the  ring,  and  formed  a  convex 
speculum.  WTien  tlie  ring  was  taken  up 
carefully  and  laid  on  the  margin  of  the 
cylinder  B,  the  mercury  sank  down  and 
fonned  a  concave  reflecting  specidum.  The 
cylinder  B  is  supported  by  a  pillar,  at- 
tached to  the  foot  D;  CC,  F,  G,  repre- 
sents a  stage,  which  is  capable  of  being 
raised  or  depressed  by  the  screw  on  the 
pillar.  The  object  is  ])laced  on  the  ring  G, 
and  is  adjusted  to  the  focus  of  the  speculum 
by  the  above-mentioned  screw. 
This  hig<^nic)us  gentleman,  also,  in  May,  1(597,  suggested  the 
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plan  of  making  lenses  by  letting  drops  of  water  fall  on  pieces 
of  plane  glass  wbicli  form  themselves  into  planoconvex  lenses, 
and  he  found  that  they  magnified  greatly ;  but  as  the  fluidity 
of  the  water  obliged  him  to  keep  the  glass  horizontal,  he  was 
led  to  try  isinglass  dissolved  in  hot  water,  whereby  the  drops, 
when  cold,  although  less  transparent  than  the  pure  water, 
nevertheless  allowed  of  these  lenses  being  used  in  any  position, 
a  plan  which  many  years  after  was  followed  up  and  greatly 
improved  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  employed  minute  drops 
of  varnish  or  other  viscid  fluids,  placed  on  the  thin  pieces  of  flat 
glass.  "When  the  lens,  so  fonned,  was  required  to  be  very 
convex,  the  glass  was  held  so  that  the  drop  was  downward ; 
but  when  less  convex,  then  the  drop  was  allowed  to  diy  with 
the  plate  of  glass  downward^ 

In  the  year  1702,  we  find  in  the  Philosophical  Tntnsac- 
tions  a  description  of  the  pocket  microscope  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
who,  following  the  opinion  of  Hooke,  that  single  magnifying 
glasses,  when  they  can  be  used,  are  preferable  to  microscopes 
composed  of  two  or  more 
magnifying  glasses,  was  led 
to  the  construction  of  this  in- 
stniment,  which,  from  its  fre- 
quent mention  by  Baker  and 
other  authors,  appears  to  have 
had  a  far-famed  celebrity, 
and,  indeed,  many  specimens 
of  it  are  still  to  be  met 
with;  one  of  the  earlie.st 
forms  of  tliL3  instrument  is 
represented  by  fig.  11.  The 
IxKly,  A  A  A  A,  which  was 
made  either  of  ivory,  bra.ss, 
or  silver,  was  of  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter;  to  the  lower  end, 
B,  the  magnifiers  are  adapted, 
a  piece  of  tube,  D,  having  at 


whilst  into  the  upper   screws 
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the  end,  C,  a  convex  glass,  and  on  its  outside  a  male  screw. 
Three  thin  plates  of  brass,  E,  are  made  to  slide  easily  in  the 
inside  of  the  body  to  form  the  stage;  one  of  these  plates, 
F,  is  bent  semi-circularly  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  receive 
a  tube  of  glass,  for  viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
small  fish,  whilst  the  other  two  are  flat,  and  between  these 
last,  all  the  object  sliders  are  introduced;  between  the  stage 
and  that  end  of  the  body  into  which  the  magnifier  screws, 
is  a  bent  spring  of  wire,  H,  this  answers  the  piuposes  of 
keeping  the  objects  fixed  between  the  plates  of  the  stage, 
and  of  pressing  the  stage  firmly  against  the  screw-tube. 
The  magnifiers  supplied  with  this  microscope  were  eight  in 
number,  and  the  objects  were  adjusted  to  their  focus  by 
the  screw-tube,  D,  for  which  purpose  the  screw  was  made 
of  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  body.  This  instrument 
was  held  in  the  hand  in  such  a  position,  that  the  light  from 
a  candle  or  lamp  might  pass  directly  into  the  condensing 
glass;  it  was  subsequently  much  improved  by  the  addition 

of  a  spiral  spring,  instead 
of  the  curved  one,  and  of 
a  handle  which  screwed  into 
the  body  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  and  served 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
fixed  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  also  the 
inventor  of  a  microscope  for 
opaque  objects,  represented 
by  fig.  12;  this  consisted  of 
a  thin  piece  of  flat  brass,  B, 
about  six  inches  long  and 
half-an-inch  wide,  one  end 
of  which  served  as  a  handle, 
and  to  the  other.  A,  the 
^.  magnifier  was  screwed ;  con- 

^^'  nected  with  the   middle   of 

this   piece   of    brass  by   a   hinge,  was  a  jointed   arm,   PP, 
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carrying  at  its  free  extremity  a  sliding  wire,  Q,  to  one  end 
of  which  wae  attached  a  pair  of  forceps,  I  I,  and  to  the 
other  a  small  disc  of  ivory,  H,  blackened  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other;  the  arm  was  capable  of  being  adjusted 
to  or  from  the  lens,  by  means  of  a  screw,  C,  having  a  nut 
with  a  milled  head,  D;  the  spring,  E,  served  to  keep  the 
lens  holder,  A  B,  in  contact  with  the  nut;  this  form  of  in- 
strument is  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  a  modification  of  it 
was  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Lieberkuhn  about  forty  years 
afterwards. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  of  Leeuwenhoek  made  by  the 
angle  microscope,  gave  to  this  kind  of  instrument  an  universal 
reputation,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  compound  form 
was  laid  aside  for 
a  time,  and  the 
pocket  microscope 
of  Mr.  Wilson  was 
in  great  demand. 
Upwards  of  thirty 
years,  however, 
were  sufFered  to 
elapse  before  any 
step  was  taken  {in 
this  country,  at 
least)  towards  the 
improvement  of 
this  instrument; 
the  compound  mi- 

V^^^k^    tmm^  croscope,   then  in 

^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^  use,  was  the  con- 

"""  trivance    of     Mr, 

John  Marshall, 
and,  from  its  un- 
wieldy nature,  was 
very  little  em- 
ployed. It  was. 
Fig- 13.  however,  the  first 

of  the  compound  kind   made  for   sale   in  England,   and   is 
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represented  by  fig.  13.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  base  of 
wood,  z^  which  supports  a  square  pillar  of  brass,  I  k,  having 
a  ball  and  socket  joint  at  m.  On  the  pillar,  I  k,  bji  arm,  d, 
carrying  the  compound  body  a^a^,  is  made  to  slide  up  and 
down,  and  above  it  another  smaller  arm,  gr,  which  has  a  screw 
for  tightening  it  at  A;  /  is  a  long  screw  attached  to  the 
arm,  d,  carrying  the  compound  body,  and  when  the  arm  g 
is  fixed  by  the  screw  A,  the  nut  i  will  raise  or  depress 
the  compound  body;  p  is  the  stage,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
pillar  by  the  arm  n  n  and  the  nut  o,  a  fish  is  laid  on  it 
for  examination;  r  is  a  convex  lens,  for  concentrating  on 
the  stage  the  rays  of  light  from  the  candle,  s,  which  was 
placed  on  a  stool,  or  on  the  groimd,  whilst  the  microscope 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  table;  v  is  termed  a  leaden  coffin, 
for  putting  over  the  fish  to  keep  it  from  moving.  The 
optical  part  of  this  microscope  consisted  of  two  convex  lenses, 
forming  the  eye-piece  in  the  compound  body,  and  of  six 
magnifiers,  which  could  be  screwed  to  the  tube  c.  The 
pillar,  I  ky  was  marked  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to 
show  the  respective  distances  of  the  magnifiers  from  the 
object  There  was  no  mirror  to  this  microscope,  but  direct 
light  could  be  used  when  the  body,  by  means  of  the  ball  and 
socket-joint,  was  turned  horizontally.  A  drawer,  f,  in  the 
stand,  Zy  served  to  contain  the  magnifiers  and  other  appa- 
ratus. This  instrument  was  subsequently  much  improved 
upoQ  by  Mr.  Culpeper  and  Mr.  Scarlet,  and  will  be  pre- 
sently described. 

In  1738,  a  new  aira  in  microscopic  science  presented  itself; 
viz.,  the  invention,  by  Lieberkuhn,*  of  the  solar  microscope, 
and  of  a  concave  silver  speculum  for  viewing  opaque  objects, 
which  still  bears  his  name;  both  these  instruments  were 
subsequently  greatly  improved  upon,  by  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Cuff.  The  solar  microscoj)e,  as  invented  by  Lielx*rkuhn, 
could  not  be  employed  unless  the  sun's  rays  fell  directly  ujK)n 
a  condensing  lens,  therefore  its  use  was  limited  to  a  short 
portion  of  the  day.  Cuff,  however,  applied  a  moveable 
mirror   to  it,   and  made  it  more  available  for  general  use. 

*  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lieberkuhn  of  Berlin. 
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lieberkohn  himself  exhibited  his  microscopes  to  some  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1739. 

The  Bolar  microscope,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Cuff,  created, 
for  a  length  of  time,  great  wonder  and  astonishment;  it 
was  principally  used  for  the  exhibition  of  animalcules,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  newt,  frog,  or  eel;  and  was 
also  recommended  for  getting  the  exact  figure  of  objects  on  a 
large  scale,  the  image  being  received  upon  a  screen  of  paper, 
on  which  the  outline  was  traced  either  with  a  pen  or  pencil ; 
when  the  paper  was  sufBciently  thin,  the  artist,  standing  be- 
hind the  screen,  was  enabled  to  draw  the  image  much  better 
than  when  standing  in  front  of  it,  and  with  this  great  advan- 
t^e,  that  the  shadow  of  the  hand  did  not  interfere  with,  or 
obstruct,  any  portion  of  the  light 

By  far  the  most  useiul  of  Lieberkuhn's  microscopes,  how- 
ever, was  the  one  for  viewing  opaque  objects,  by  means  of  which 
he  made  ho  many  important  discoveries  in 
the  minute  structure  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  to  im- 
mortalize his  name.  The  most  simple 
form  of  this  instrument  is  represented  by 
fig.  1  i ;  it  is  not  unlike  the  pocket  micro- 
scope of  Wilson,  represented  by  fig.  12, 
being  also  held  in  the  hand  by  the  handle, 
p;  a  is  a  flat  piece  of  braes  attached  to 
the  handle,  p,  it  supports  the  lens  holder,  i, 
and  through  it  passes  the  screw,  b,  which 
is  connected  to  the  back-plate,  c;  a  spring, 
e,  keeps  the  plates  a,  c,  apart,  and  the  nut, 
d,  adjusts  the  lens  to  the  focus  of  any 
object  plac^ed  either  on  jr  or  A,  But  the 
I  chief  point  of  merit  in  its  construction 
consists  in  a  concave  speculum  of  silver,  k, 
highly  polished,  to  the  centre  of  which  the 
magnifying  glass,  I,  is  adapted ;  this  being 
screwed  into  the  ring,  i,  and  the  object 
being  fixed  upon  the  point,  g,  or  held  in 
the  forceps,  h,  the  instrument  is  placed 
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in  such  a  poeition,  that  the  light  from  the  sun,  or  bright 
cloud,  being  received  upon  the  speculum,  the  ray«  are  con- 
centrated upon  it,  and  it  becomes  brightly  illuminated,  and 
is  adjusted  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  by  turning  tho  nut,  d; 
all  loss  of  time  in  tlie  screw  being  prevented  by  the 
spring,  e.  The  speculum,  is  that  part  of  the  instrument 
which  is  the  most  important,  and  is 
in  general  use  even  in  the  present 
day.  Lieberkuhn  was  also  celebmted 
for  his  beautiful  injections  of  iha 
B  minute  tissues  Mid  organs  of  verte- 
brate animals,  many  specimens  of 
which  are  still  extant. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Suigeons  of  England,    there   is  a 
small    cabinet    of    two    drawers,   con- 
taining twelve 
of  these  valua- 
ble relics,  each 
injection  being 
provided    with 
a  separate  mi- 
croscope, of  the 
form  shown  by 
fig.  15.      A  B 
represents       a 
piece   of   brass   tube,    about    an    inch 
long,  and   an   inch   in   diameter,  pro- 
vided with  a  cap  at   each   extremity, 
the  one  at  A  carries   ft   small  double 
convex  lens   of   half  an  inch  in  focal 
length,    whilst  the  one  at  B  carries  a 
condenMug  lens   three-quarters   of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

A  vertical  section  of  one  of  these 
instruments  is  seen  at  fig.  16-  A 
represents  the  magnifier,  which  is 
lodged    in   a   cavity,    formed    by   the 


Fig.  16. 
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cap  A,  and  partly  by  the  silver  cup  or  speculum  L  In 
front  of  the  lens  is  the  speculum  Z,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  at  its  edge,  having  a  focus  of  half  an  inch,  and  in 
front  of  this  is  a  disc  of  metal  c,  three-eighths  in  dia- 
meter, connected  by  a  wire  with  the  small  knob  D ;  upon 
this  disc  the  injected  portion  is  fastened,  and  covered 
over  with  some  kind  of  varnish  which  has  dried  of  a  hemi- 
spherical figura  Between  this  knob  and  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  tube  are  two  slips  of  thin  brass,  which  act 
as  springs  to  keep  the  wire  and  disc  steady.  When  the 
knob  is  moved,  the  injected  object  is  carried  to  or  from 
the  lens,  so  as  to  be  in  its  focus,  and  to  be  seen  distinctly, 
whilst  the  condensing  lens  B,  serves  to  concentrate  the  light 
on  the  speculum.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  a  handle 
of  ebony,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  attached  by  a 
brass  ferrule  and  two  screw&  The  use  of  this  instrument  is 
obvious;  it  is  held  in  the  hand  in  such  a  position,  that  the 
rays  of  light,  from  a  lamp  or  white  doud,  may  fall  on  the 
condenser  B,  and  by  it  be  concentrated  on  the  speculum  l, 
which  ag^  further  condenses  them  upon  the  object  on  the 
disc  C ;  the  object,  so  illuminated,  can  readily  be  adjusted  by 
the  little  knob  D,  so  as  to  be  in  the  focus  of  the  small 
magnifier  at  A. 

The  injected  preparations  in  these  twelve  microscopes,  now 
nearly  a  century  old,  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and  the  only 
injury  which  they  have  sustained,  is  that  of  the  cracking 
of  the  vamisL  Lieberkuhn's  principal  researches  were 
confined  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  for  the  investigation  of  these 
opaque  parts,  he  is  said  to  have  invented  the  silver  speculum 
bearing  his  name,  although,  from  a  description  and  figure 
in  the  works  of  Leeuwenhoek,*  one  would  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  that  illustrious  man  was  cognizant  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  usa 

The  otiier  microscope  which  Lieberkuhn  used  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  mucous  membrabes,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  chyle  in  the  mesentery  of  small  animals,  is  repre- 

♦  VoL  u.,  p.  280,  Works  hy  Hoole. 
2^ 
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Bented  by  figs.  17  and  18,  and  will  be  found  to  be  accurately 
described  in  a  work  entitled  DissertcUiones  quatuor  Joha/nnis 

iV.  Lieberkuhn,  col- 
lected and  revised  by 
John  Sheldon,  sur- 
geon, 1782.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of 
copper  or  brass,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  twelve  inches 
long  by  eight  broad, 
and  fashioned  into  the 
shape  represented  by 
the  figures.  It  is  sup- 
ported, in  a  vertical 
position,  on  a  tripod 
stand;  the  back  of  the 
instrument  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  17,  and 
the  front  by  18.  At 
each  corner  there  is 
a  small  sliding  wire, 
H  H,  with  a  hook  at 
F^g«  1^«  one  end,  and  opposite 

to  the  three  holes  in  the  plate  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  are 
four  lesser  hooks,  h  h;  the  former  are  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  into  the  legs  of  any  small  animal,  the  circulation  in 
whose  mesentery,  either  of  the  blood  or  of  the  chyle,  is 
about  to  be  examined ;  and  the  latter,  or  lesser  hooks,  are 
used  'for  bringing  successive  portions  of  the  mesentery  oppo 
site  the  holes. 

The  part  of  the  microscope  carrying  the  magnifying  powers 
is  attached  to  the  plate  by  pegs ;  it  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of 
brass,  1,  fig.  18,  to  which  plate  is  attached  another,  2,  by  a 
rivet,  3;  this  last  plate  is  a  little  curved,  and  is  also  made 
elastic;  in  its  centre  is  a  screw,  4,  and  at  its  free  end  is 
a  hole,  5,  into  which  the  magnifier  screws ;  a  section  of 
this  part  of  the  microscope  is  seen  in  fig.  19,  where  A  re- 
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presents  the  connection  of  the  two  plates  by  a  rivet,  and  B 
the  bend  in  the  top  or  lens  holder,  C  the  screw  for  adjust- 
ment, and  D  the  hole  into  which  the  lens  E  screws.     The 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


animal  being  properly  secured  by  the  large  hooks,  and  the 
portion  of  it  to  be  examined  being  brought  before  the  hole  B 
by  the  small  hooks,  the  microscope  is  so  placed,  that  the  light 
from  a  window  or  lamp  may  pass  through  the  hole,  the  arm 
provided  with  the  lens  being  brought  opposite  to  this, 
and  over  the  piece  of  brass,  1,  the  lens  can  be  adjusted  to  or 
from  the  object  by  the  screw,  4,  and  the  plate  being  curved 
and  elastic,  vnh  always  obey  the  turn  of  the  screw.  This 
form  of  instrument  appears  not  to  have  been  constructed  for 
sale  in  this  country,  and  was  never  improved  upon  like  the 
solar  microscope,  or  that  for  opaque  objects ;  it,  no  doubt,  was 
entirely  superseded  by  others  more  generally  useful. 
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At  this  time,  1740,  we  find  many  makers  ( 
residing  in  the  metropolis,  amongst  whom,  the  names  of 
Cuff,  Benjamin  Martin,  and  Adams,  require  especial  notioa 
Mr.  Cliff  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  improver  of  the 
solar  microscope  and  of  that  for  opaque  objecte,  both  of 
which  were  of  Lieberkuhn's  invention,  and  we  find  that  in 
the  year  1747  be  improved  for  Martin  Folkes  the  pocket 
microscope  of  Wilson,  by  fixing  it  to  a  stand,  and  hy 
adding  a  mirror  to  it;  be  subsequently  altered  the  stand  by 
mounting  the  lens  on  a  moveable 
arm,  and  m&king  the  stage  to 
slide  up  and  down  on  a  square 
st«m;  the  instrument  in  this  im- 
proved form  was  used  by  Ellis 
in  his  examinations  of  corallines, 
and  a  figure  and  description  of 
tbe  same  are  given  in  his  work  on 
Zoophytes,  published  in  1756. 
The  cumbrous  compound  instru- 
ment of  Mr.  Marshall,  before 
described  in  page  15,  was,  in 
1750,  improved  by  Mr.  CiJpeper 
and  Mr.  Scarlet;  they  first  em- 
ployed a  concave  mirror  for  re- 
flecting the  light  through  the 
object  and  the  compound  body. 
Their  instrument  is  represented 
hy  fig.  20;  it  was  composed  of 
two  tubes,  a  b,  either  of  wood 
or  paper,  sliding  one  within  the 
other;  to  the  tube  a  were  attached 
the  pillars  c  d,  c  d,  which  rose 
from  the  base,  e,  and  supported  the 
round  stage,  g,  in  which  was  a 
large  circular  hole  for  a  spring 
object  holder  to  be  fixed,  and 
some  smaller  holes  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  forceps,  small  condensing  lens  and   fish-pan. 


Fig.  20. 
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To  the  inner  tube,  b,  all  the  optical  apparatus  waa  adapted,  the 
magnifiers,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  being  screwed  to  the 
end  of  the  small  tube,  i,  and  the  eye-piece,  which  consisted  of 
two  convex  lenses,  being  fitted  into  the  wooden  top  of  the  com- 
poimd  body,  b.  A  concave  mirror,  A;,  was  used  for  reflecting 
the  light,  and  a  drawer,  /,  in  the  base,  «,  served  to  contain 
all  the  magnifiers  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatua  The  only 
adjustment  for  focus  with  which  this  microscope  was  pro- 
vided, was  that  accomplished  by  sliding  the  tube  b  up  and 
down  in  the  outer  tube  a,  the  tube  6  being  marked  with 
lines  at  h,  to  denote  the  distances  through  which  it  should 
be  moved  for  the  diflferent  magnifying  powera  This  instru- 
ment was  subsequently  much  improved  in  shape,  and  was 
made  either  of  brass  or  silver,  and  a  rack  and  pinion  were 
used  for  the  adjustment  It  was  in  great  demand  at  one 
time,  and,  with  its  pyramidal  case  and  drawer  with  apparatus, 
may  even  now  be  frequently  seen  exposed  for  sale.  This 
microscope  was  styled  the  double  reflecting  one,  and  was  the 
first  instrument  to  which  the  concave  mirror  was  applied  for 
illuminating  transparent  objects,  the  mode  of  mounting  it 
being  similar  to  that  now  adopted. 

In  the  year  1744,  we  are  told  by  Baker,  that* — "The 
microscopes  of  Hooke  and  Marshall  were  reduced  to  a 
manageable  size,  improved  in  their  structure,  and  supplied 
with  an  easy  way  of  enlightening  objects  by  a  speculum  under- 
neath, and,  in  many  other  respects,  rendered  agreeable  to  the 
cuTnxma,  by  Mr.  Culpeper  and  Mr.  Scarlet  Some  further 
alterations  were,  however,  wanted  to  make  this  instrument  of 
more  general  use,  as  I  fiilly  experienced  in  1743,  when 
examining  daily  the  configurations  of  saline  substances;  the 
legs  were  continual  impediments  to  my  turning  about  the 
dips  of  glass ;  besides,  pulling  the  body  of  the  instrument  up 
and  down,  was  likewise  subject  to  jerks,  which  caused  a 
diflBculty  in  fixing  it  exactly  at  the  focus :  there  was  also  no 
good  contrivance  for  viewing  opaque  objecta  Complaining 
of  these  inconveniences,  Mr.  Cuff,  the  optician,  applied  his 
thoughts  to  fetshion  a  microscope  in  another  manner,  leaving 
the   stage  entirely  free  and  open  by  taking  away  the  legs, 

*  Vol.  ii.,  Employmeni  for  tht  Microtcope,  p.  422. 
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applying  a  fine-thi'eaded  screw  to  regulate  and  adjust  its 
motions,  and  adding  a  concave  speculiun  for  objects  that  are 
opaque/'  This  microscope  was  made  entirely  of  brass,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  box,  by  a  scroll  or  bracket^ 
from  which  rose  two  flattened  pillars;  one,  having  a  horizontal 
arm,  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  against  the  other, 
and  carried  the  compound  body,  the  coarse  adjustment  of 
which  was  eflfected  by  this  movement,  but  the  fine,  by  a 
screw  two  inches  in  length,  fixed  to  the  back  of  one  of  the 
pillars,  and  when  its  nut  was  secured  by  a  screw,  which 
clamped  the  sliding  pillar,  then  the  body  could  be  moved 
slowly  up  and  down.  The  stage,  somewhat  of  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  had  several  holes  in  it,  for  the  reception  of 
the  condensing  lens,  forceps,  and  fish-pan.  The  lower  part 
of  the  compound  body  was  cylindrical  for  the  space  of  two 
or  more  inches,  and  marked  with  numbers  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  lenses;  upon  this,  a  Lieberkuhn  with  a  long 
tube  was  made  to  sUde,  and  when  set  to  the  figures  there 
marked,  an  object  placed  on  the  stage  would  be  in  its  focus- 
In  the  year  1747,  Mr.  Cuflf  invented  a  micrometer  for  this 
instrument ;  it  was  made  of  a  lattice  of  fine  silver  wires,  distant 
from  each  other  one-fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  intersecting  at 
right  angles,  and  so  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  as  to 
divide  the  whole  visible  area  of  the  microscope  into  squares, 
whose  sides  were  each  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch. 

At  this  period  flourished  Benjamin  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mathematicians  and  opticians  of  bis  time.  In 
early  life,  it  is  said,  he  worked  as  a  common  labourer,  but  by 
dint  of  perseverance  he  acquired  sufficient  learning  to  become 
a  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  a  lecturer  on  experimental 
philosophy.  He  published  many  ingenious  treatises  on 
various  branches  of  mathematical  science  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  carried  on  for  many  years  a  very  extensive  trade 
as  an  optician  and  globe  maker,  in  Fleet  Street  Several  of 
his  treatises  were  devoted  to  the  microscope ;  one  in  particular, 
entitled  Microscopia  Nova,  was  published  at  Reading  in 
174f6  ;  the  microscope  therein  described  was  of  the  compound 
form,  and  adapted  for  being  carried  in  the  pocket ;  it  was  of  a 
cylindrical  shape,  like  the  body  of  Culpeper's,  and,  like  it,  the 
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adjustment  was  made  by  slidii^  one  tube  within  the  other ; 
the  mirror  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  was  not  capable  of  being  moved  It  was  also 
supplied  with  a  screw  micrometer  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
which  had,  on  the  outside  of  the  body,  a  dial-plate  and  hand 
resembUng  the  face  of  a  watch.  To  this  ingenious  optician  we 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  hand  magnifier,  with  one 
or  more  lenses,  which  has  imdergone  little  or  no  change  since 
his  time.  We  are  told  that  Benjamin  Martin  greatly  improved 
the  microscope  of  Cuff  before  described,  by  the  addition  of  a 
joint,  so  that  the  compoimd  body  might  be  inclined  to  any  angle, 
and  also  by  the  setting  of  all  the  lenses  in  a  circular  disc  of  brass, 
which  was  capable  of  being  revolved  in  such  a  manner,  that 
each  lens  in  succession  might  be  brought  under  the  com- 
pound body;  this  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  screwing  and 
unscrewing  when  the  powers  were  required  to  be  changed 
The  compound  body  could  be  moved  from  the  lenses,  and 
the  lenses  themselves  then  constituted  it  a  single  microscope; 
the  arm  which  supported  them  was  capable  of  being  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  a 
plan  now  in  use. 

The  author  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  microscope  con- 
structed by  Benjamin  Martin,  which,  in  point  of  workmanship, 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  accessory  instruments,  can 
probably  not  be  surpassed  even  in  the  present  day ;  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  complete  instruments  ever  manufactiu^ 
in  this  or  any  other  coimtry,  and  serves  to  show  to  what  per- 
fection the  microscope  had  been  brought  prior  to  the  year 
1780.  This  microscope  is  represented  in  fig.  21;  it  stands 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  is  supported  on  a  tripod  base,  A; 
the  central  part  or  stem,  B,  is  of  triangular  figure,  having  a 
rack  at  the  back,  upon  which  the  stage,  O,  and  frame,  D,  sup- 
porting the  mirror,  E,  are  capable  of  being  moved  up  or  down. 
The  compound  body,  F,  is  three  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  tubes,  the  inner  of  which  contains  the  eye- piece, 
and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  by  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  magnifying  power.  At  the  base  of 
the  triangular  bar  is  a  cradle  joint,  G,  by  which  the  instrument 
can  be  inclined  by  turning  the  screw-heaxl,  H.     The  arm,  I, 
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supporting  the  compound  body,  is  supplied  with  a  rack  and 
pinion,  K,  by  which  it  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  a  joint  is  placed  below  it,  upon  which  the  body  can  be 
turned  into  a  horizontal  position;  another  bar  carrying  a 
stage  and  mirror,  can  be  attached  by  the  screw,  L  N,  so  as 
to  convert  it  into  a  horizontal  microscope.  The  stage,  O, 
is  provided  with  all  the  usual  apparatus  for  clamping  objects, 
and  a  condenser  can  be  applied  to  its  under  surface;  the  stage 
itself  may  be  removed,  the  arm,  P,  supporting  it,  turned  round 
on  the  pivot  C,  and  another  stage  of  exquisite  workmanship 
placed  in  its  stead,  the  under  surface  of  which  is  shown  at  Q. 

This  stage  is  strictly  a  micrometer  one,  having  rectangular 
movements  and  a  fine  adjustment;  the  movements  being  ac- 
complished by  fine-threaded  screws,  the  milled  heads  of  which 
are  graduated.     The  mirror,  E,  is  a  double  one  and  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  by  rack  or  pinion ;  it  is  also  capable  of  re- 
moval, and  an  apparatus  for  holding  large  opaque  objects,  such 
as  minerals,  can  be  substituted  for  it     The  accessory  instru- 
ments are  very  numerous,  and  amongst  the  more  remarkable 
may  be  mentioned  a  tube  M,  containing  a  speculum,  whidi  can 
take  the  place  of  the  tube  R,  and  so  form  a  reflecting  micro- 
scope.    The  apparatus  for  holding  animalcules  or  other  live 
objects,  which  is  represented  at  S,  as  well  as  a  plate  of  glass 
6  inches  in  diameter,  with  four  concave  wells  ground  in  it, 
can  be  applied  to  the  stage;  so  that  each  well  may  be  brought 
in  succession  under  the  magnifying  power.     The  lenses  be- 
longing to  this  microscope  are  twenty-four  in  number ;  they 
vary  in  focal  length  from  4  inches  to  tVt  of  an  inch ;  ten  of 
them  are  supplied  with  Lieberkuhns.     A  small  arm,  capable 
of  carrying  single  lenses,  can  be  applied  at  T,  and  when  turned 
over  the  stage  the  instrument  becomes  a  single  microscope; 
there  are  four  lenses  suitable  for  this  purpose,  their  focal  length 
varying  from  tV  to  V&  of  an  inch.     The  performance  of  all  the 
lenses  is  excellent,  and  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  in 
their  construction     There  are  numerous  other  pieces  of  acces- 
sory apparatus,  all  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  work- 
manship, but  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  more  par- 
ticularly here. 
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In  the  year  1746,  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  of 
some  eminence,  named  George  Adams,  published  a  quarto 
work,  entitled  Micrographia  lUuatrata;  or,  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Microscope  explmned.  In  this  work  was  contained  a 
description  of  the  nature,  uses,  and  magnifying  powers  of 
microscopes  in  general,  together  with  full  directions  how  to 
prepare,  apply,  and  examine,  as  well  as  preserve,  all  sorts 
of  minute  object&  This  work  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
published  in  this  coimtry,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  advancement  of  microscopic  science.  The  microscopes 
made  by  Adams  were  of  two  kinds,  the  single  and  the 
compound;  their  chief  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lenses,  which  were  six  in  number,  and  were  all 
set  in  a  large  plate  of  brass,  capable  of  being  turned  upon 
the  central  pillar  of  the  instrument,  and  each  lens  in  suc- 
cession brought  imdemeath  a  hollowed  plate  or  cup,  which 
served  as  an  eye-piece.  For  the  coarse  adjustment,  the 
plate  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the  pillar,  whilst  for 
the  fine,  a  screw  was  used,  which  slowly  raised  or  depressed 
that  portion  of  the  pillar  to  which  tiie  stage  was  attached. 
Besides  these  microscopes  of  his  own  invention,  we  find  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  those  of  Wilson,  lieberkuhn, 
and  Culpeper,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  work 
above  named. 

We  have  now  entered  on  a  period,  fertile  both  in  alterations 
of  the  microscope,  and  in  discoveries  made  by  its  agency; 
we  have  amongst  the  former,  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  Adams,  Martin,  Baker,  and  Dellebarre;  and  amongst  the 
latter,  the  works  of  Trembley,  Ellis,  Baker,  Adams,  Hill, 
Swammerdam,  Lyonet,  Need  ham,  and  Withering,  Every 
optician,  says  Adams,*  now  exercised  his  talents  in  improving 
(as  he  called  it)  the  microscope ;  in  other  words,  in  varying 
its  construction,  and  rendering  it  different  from  that  sold  by 
his  neighbour.  The  principal  object  seemed  to  be  only  to 
subdivide  it  and  make  it  lie  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  rendered  it  complex  and 
troublesome  to  manage,  but  lost  sight  also  of  the  extensive 
field,  great  light,  and  other  excellent  properties  of  the  more 

*  Microscopical  Essays,  p.  19. 
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andent  iostniineDts.  In  1770,  Dr.  Hill  published  a  treatise, 
entitled  The  Conatntction  of  Tirnher  explained  by  the  Micro- 
scope,  in  which  not  only  were  the  nature  and  office  of  its 
several  parte  pointed  out,  but  also  the  way  of  judging  from  the 
etnicture,  the  uses  to  which  the  different  kinds  could  be  best 
apphed.  This  work  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
revived  the  ardour  for  microscopic  pursuits.  Adams,  at  this 
period,  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  transverse  sections  of 
wood  so  thin,  that  they  might  readily  he  examined  by  the 
microscope.  This  instrument  was  subsequently  improved  on 
by  Mr.  Cummii^,  and  with  it  very  beautiful  sections  were 
made  by  Mr.  Custance,  some  of  which  stand  unrivalled  even  at 
the  present  day.  In  1771,  a  new  edition  of  the  Micrographia 
lUttsiraia  of  Adams  appeared,  in  which  he  described  a  lucemal 
microscope  of  his  own  invention;  thb  was  subsequently  im- 
proved by  his  son,  George  Adams,  in  1774^,  and  served  to 
exhibit  opaque  as  well  as  transparent  objects.  The  solar 
microecope,  too,  at  this  time  had  been  greatly  improved  by 
Benjamin  Martin,  and  was  made  capable  of  showing  on  a 
screen  a  magnified  image  of  the  surfaces  of  opaque  objecta 

In  1787,  the  Microacopical  Essays  of  the  younger  Adams 
were  published,  in  which  were  described  all  the  instruments 
at  that  time  in  use.  Of  the  single  form,  we  have  Wilson's, 
shown  at  fig.  11;  those  of  Ellis  and  Lyonet;  also  that  of 
Dr.  Withering,  represented  by  fig.  22,   which  even   now  is 

manufactured  for  sale ;   it   consists  of 

three  brass  plates,  ab  c,  parallel  with 
each  other,  to  the  upper  aud  lower 
of  which,  two  stout  wires,  d  e,  are 
riveted ;  the  middle  plate,  b,  forming 
the  stage,  is  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  on  these  two  wires.  The  upper 
plate,  a,  carries  the  lens,  i,  the  lower 
one,  c,  the  mirror.  Into  the  stage  a 
dissecting  knife,  k,  a  pointed  instrument, 
/  and  a  pair  of  forceps,  g,  are  made  to 
Fin  22.  ^^  ^^"^  "^^  **  readily  taken  out  for 

use,  by  sliding  the  stage  down  nearly  to 
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the  mirror;  this  instrument  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Withering, 
and  was  first  described  in  his  Botanical  Arra/ngements,  its  chief 
merit  being  its  simplicity. 

The  compound  microscopes  described  by  Adams,  are  merely 
modifications  of  those  of  his  fetther,  of  Culpeper,  of  Cufl^  and 
of  Benjamin  Martin.  The  first,  or  that  of  the  elder  Adams, 
was  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  rack  and  pinion  movement^ 
and  by  having  all  the  lenses  set  in  a  brass  slider,  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  one  after  the  other  under  the  compound  body. 
The  second,  or  that  of  Culpeper,  was  made  of  brass,  and  was 
improved  in  its  optical  part  Cuff's  compound  instrument 
was  much  the  same  as  that  described  at  page  24 ;  whilst  that 
of  Benjamin  Martin  was  improved  by  Adams  himself,  and 
made  capable  of  receiving  a  single  lens  as  well  as  a  com- 
pound body,  being  furnished  with  a  cradle  joint,  by  whidi 
the  compound  body  could  be  inclined  at  any  angle;  the  mirror 
was  double,  both  plane  and  concave;  the  legs,  for  convenience 
of  package,  were  made  to  slide  one  within  the  other.  With 
the  work  of  Adams,  in  1787,  we  may  close  otu*  history  of  the 
single  and  compound  microscopes  in  their  unachromatised 
state;  the  discoveries  at  this  time  were  few  and  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  little  or  nothing  more  was  exhibited  by  them 
than  the  objects  contained  in  the  ivory  sliders,  with  which  all 
the  above  described  microscopes  were  supplied,  and  he  who 
could  exhibit  these  objects  well,  was  considered  a  proficient  in 
the  art  These  instruments,  as  described  by  Adams,  without 
any  material  alteration  in  the  optical  part,  continued  in 
use  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  achromatic  form, 
in  1824?,  but  a  new  and  most  important  aera  in  microscopic 
science  commenced  in  this  country  with  the  improvement 
in  the  reflecting  microscope,  constructed  by  Amici  in  1815, 
and  with  the  manufacture  of  lenses  of  the  precious  stones 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  Dr.  Goring,  and  Mr.  Pritchard. 
At  this  period  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  our  history  into 
two  parts.  The  first  to  include  the  improvements  made  in 
the  single,  and  the  second  those  in  the  compoimd  micro- 
scope. In  consequence  of  the  great  loss  of  light,  and  the 
presence  of  the  prismatic  halo  enveloping  every  object  seen 
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through  the  uncorrected  compound  microscope,  the  single 
microscope  was  generally  used  by  all  scientific  investigators; 
but  when  high  powers  were  wanted,  the  glass  of  which 
they  were  made  being  of  such  low  refractive  power,  it 
became  necessary  to  use  lenses  of  very  short  foci,  these 
were  of  extremely  small  diameters,  and  allowed  only  a  slight 
amount  of  light  to  enter  the  eye;  to  remedy  these  incon- 
veniences, Sir  David  Brewster  first  suggested  the  value  of 
using  other  materials  of  a  more  highly  refracting  nature,  for 
the  construction  of  lenses;  and  he  remarked,*  "that  no 
essential  improvement  could  be  expected  in  the  single 
microscope,  unless  from  the  discovery  of  some  transparent 
substance,  which,  like  the  diamond,  combines  a  high  re- 
fractive with  a  low  dispersive  power.  Having  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  small  diamond  cut  into 
a  prism  in  London,  he  did  not  conceive  it  practicable  to 
grind  and  polish  a  diamond  lens;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
put  his  opinion  to  the  test  of  experiment,  but  he  got  two 
lenses,  one  made  of  ruby,  the  other  of  garnet,  which  he  found 
to  be  greatly  superior  to  any  lenses  that  had  previously  been 
used."  Dr.  Goring,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  having  directed 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Pritchard  to  certain  passages  in  Sir 
David  Brewster's  admirable  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical 
Instruments,  respecting  the  value  of  the  precious  stones  for 
single  microscopes,  and  having  seen  their  full  force,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  undertake  to  grind  a  diamond  into 
a  magnifier.  The  first  diamond  operated  on  was  a  small 
brilliant,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  it  the  curves  that  in 
glass  would  produce  a  lens  of  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  focua 
"  This  stone,  when  nearly  finished,"  says  Mr.  Pritchard,  "  fate 
decreed  that  I  should  lose  ;f  but  having  proved  the  possibility 
of  working  lenses  of  adamant,  I  set  about  another,  and  selected 
a  rose  diamond,  in  order  to  form  a  planoconvex  lens."  Afler 
great  labour  and  expense,  this,  Mr.  Pritchard  so  fax  accom- 
plished, that  on  the  1st  of  December,  1824,  he  states,  "  he  had 

*  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,  p.  13. 

t  Those  who  wotdd  wish  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  this  matter, 
are  referred  to  Pritchard^s  Microscopic  Cabinet,  p.  108. 
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the  pleasure  of  first  looking  through  a  diamond  microscopa" 
Dr.  Goring,  who  tried  its  performance  on  various  objects^ 
both  as  a  single  microscope  and  as  an  objective  of  a  com- 
pound, was  well  satisfied  with  its  superiority  over  other  forms 
of  lenses.  But  here  Mr.  Pritchard  s  labours  did  not  end ;  he 
subsequently  found  that  this  stone  had  many  flaws  in  it> 
which  led  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  finishing  it.  Having 
been  prevented  firom  resuming  his  operations  on  this  refiractory 
material  for  about  a  year,  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  his  third  attempt, 
met  with  another  unexpected  defect;  he  found  that  some 
lenses,  unlike  the  first,  gave  a  double  or  triple  image,  instead 
of  a  single  one,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their  parts  being 
either  harder  or  softer  than  others.  These  defects  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  due  to  polarisation.  Mr.  Pritchard  having 
learnt  how  to  decide  whether  a  diamond  is  fit  for  a  magnifier 
or  not,  subsequently  succeeded  in  making  two  planoconvex 
lenses  of  adamant,  whose  structure  was  quite  perfect  for 
microscopic  purposes.  "  One  of  these,"  he  tells  us,  "  of  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  focal  length,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  other,  of  one-thirtieth 
of  an  inch  focus,  is  in  my  own  hands." 

"  In  consequence  of  the  high  refracting  power  of  a  diamond 
lens  over  that  of  glass,  a  lens  of  the  former  material  may  be 
at  least  one-third  as  thin  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  if  the  focal 
length  of  both  be  equal,  say,"  says  Sir  D.  Brewster,*  "  one- 
eightieth  of  an  inch,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  diamond  lens 
will  be  2133  diameters,  whereas  that  of  glass  would  be  only 
800."  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  later  times,  succeeded,  with  much 
less  difficulty,  in  making  lenses  of  other  precious  stones,  viz., 
the  sapphire,  ruby,  and  garnet ;  all  these  substances,  although 
coloured  to  a  certain  extent,  nevertheless  wore  not  unfitted 
for  magnifying  powers ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  whose 
authority  is  indisputable  in  these  matters,  states  that-f — 
"  They  all  exhibit  minute  objects  with  admirable  accuracy 
and  precision,  and  the  colour  of  the  garnet,  which  diminishes 
with  its  thickness,  disappears  almost  wholly  itf  very  minute 
lenses."  The  durability  of  lenses  made  of  the  diamond  and 
•   Treatue  on  the  Microscope,  p.  21 .  f  ^'  ^^'9  P-  24. 
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other  precious  stones,  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  valuable 
property ;  but  the  vast  expense  incurred  in  their  manufacture, 
and  the  great  superiority  of  the  compound  instrument,  as  now 
constructed,  will  ever  be  a  barrier  to  their  introduction  into 
general  use. 

The  microscope,  with  a  single  lens,  having  been  brought 
to  the  greatest  state  of  perfection  by  the  labours  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Dr.  Goring,  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  we  must  here  leave 
it,  and  direct  our  attention  to  certain  combinations  of  lenses 
termed  doublets  and  triplets,  by  means  of  which,  microscopic 
science  has  been  considerably  advanced,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  achromatic  compound  microscope,  no  more 
important  improvement  in  the  optical  part  of  that  instrument 
has  ever  yet  been  accomplished.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1688, 
a  doublet  was  described  in  the  Philoaophical  Trouaaactiona,  as 
made  by  Eustachio  Divini,*  in  which  a  large  and  flat  field  was 
obtained  by  placing  two  planoconvex  lenses  so  as  to  touch 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  their  convex  surfeca  "  This 
instrumeiit,"  it  is  there  stated,  ''hath  this  peculiar,  that  it 
shows  the  object  flat  and  not  crooked,  and  although  it  takes 
in  much,  yet  nevertheless  magnifieth  extraordinarily."  In  the 
year  1812,  a  periscopic  doublet  lens  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
WoUaston  -y'f  it  was  composed  of  two  planoconvex  lenses, 
ground  to  the  same  radius,  and  applied  by  their  plane  sur- 
face to  a  flat  piece  of  metal,  having  an  aperture  of  the  same 
diameter  as  would  be  suitable  for  a  lens  of  equal  size, 
but  composed  of  one  piece  of  glass ;  and  the  size  of  the 
aperture  which,  on  experiment,  was  found  always  to  give 
the  best  definition,  was  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  focal 
length  in  diameter.  This  form  of  doublet  was  subsequently 
improved  on  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  who,  instead  of  using 
the  flat  piece  of  metal,  and  two  planoconvex  lenses,  employed 
two  hemispherical  lenses,  cemented  to  the  ends  of  a  tube  of 
brass,  and  filled  all  the  interspace  with  a  fluid  of  the  same 
refiactive  power  as  the  glass.  This  led  Sir  David  to  the  idea 
of  the  grooved  sphere,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  spherical 
lens,  having  a  deep  groove  cut  round   it  in   a  plane  per- 

•  No.  42,  p.  842.  t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1812,  p.  375, 
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pendicular  to  the  axis  of  vision  ;  a  plan  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Coddington  lens.  Experiments  on  doublets  were 
now  carried  on  .by  Sir  John  Herschell,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Mr.  Coddington,  and  others,  and  we  have  various  forms 
recommended  for  use  by  each  of  these  gentlemen ;  by  the 
former  we  have  three,  viz.,  the  periscopic  doublet,  consisting 
of  a  double  convex  lens  of  the  best  form,  but  placed  in 
its  worst  position  (radii  as  6  to  1)  for  the  lens  next  the  eye, 
and  a  planoconcave,  whose  focal  length  is  to  that  of  the 
other,  as  2,  6  to  1,  or  as  13  to  5,  placed  in  contact  with  its 
flatter  surface,  and  having  its  concavity  towards  the  object 
The  second  consisted  of  the  planoconvex  doublet,  which  is 
made  with  two  convex  lenses  of  equal  focal  lengths,  the 
convex  sides  being  placed  in  contact,  and  the  eye  and  object 
opposite  the  plane  sides ;  and  the  third,  the  doublet  of  no 
aberration,  consisting  of  a  planoconvex  lens  and  a  meniscus, 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  convex  sides  of  both 
were  in  contact.  This  latter  form  of  doublet  Sir  John  pro- 
poses as  the  best  for  obtaining  perfect  distinctness  in  micro- 
scopical observations,  and  Mr.  Pritchard  states,*  that  "doublets 
of  this  kind  answer  remarkably  well,  but  their  angle  of 
aperture  is  small  as  compared  with  combinations  of  double 
achromatica" 

By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  microscopical 
science  at  this  period,  was  the  microscopic  doublet,  the  in- 
vention of  Dr.  Wollaston ;  it  is  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1829,-f-  and  the  mode  of  illumination  therein 
recommended,  gave  to  the  single  microscope  an  importance  and 
degree  of  usefulness,  which  it  had  never  yet  received  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  The  doublet  of  Wollaston  consisted  of 
two  planoconvex  lenses,  having  their  focal  lengths  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  3,  and  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
as  was  ascertained  to  be  best  by  experiment.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  led  to  this  invention  by  a  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  the  achromatic  Huyghenian  eye-piece,  which,  if  reversed, 
would  make  a  microscope ;  but  impaired  health  caused  him  to 

*  Microscopic  Cabinet,  p.  163. 

t  PhUo9ophical  Transactions,  1829,  p.  9. 
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communicate  his  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  earlier  than  he 
at  first  intended,  and  his  premature  death  deprived  him  of  the 
satisfaction  of  ever  witnessing  the  great  improvement  subse- 
quently made  in  his  doublet,  by  the  introduction  of  a  stop  or 
diaphragm  between  the  two  lenses.  The  microscope  stand, 
with  which  the  doublet  was  used,  was  as  simple  and  as  elegant 

in  its  construction  as  the  doublet  itself;  and  is 
shown  in  section,  by  figure  23,  where  A  B  re- 
presents a  brass  tube,  about  six  inches  long  and 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  capable  of  being 
screwed  into  the  cover  of  a  box  or  stand,  by  the 
screw,  D.  At  C  a  circular  perforation  is  made  for 
the  piurpose  of  admitting  the  light  to  the  mirror, 
K  Above  the  mirror  at  F  is  a  diaphragm  or 
stop,  for  cutting  off  the  outer  rays  of  light 
reflected  from  the  mirror.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube  is  a  planoconvex  lens  of  about  three 
qiiarters  of  an  inch  focal  length,  set  in  a  metal 
frame  at  O,  with  its  plane  side  uppermost; 
its  use  being  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to 
a  focus  on  an  object  placed  across  the  top  of 
tube  at  P,  which  acts  as  a  stage.  At  I  is 
fixed  a  small  rack,  upon  which  an  arm,  H, 
Fig.  23.  carrying  the  doublet,  M  N  O,  can  be  moved  up 
or  down  by  the  pinion,  K,  which  is  turned  by  the  milled 
head,  L  The  doublet  has  been  before  alluded  to ;  it  consists 
of  two  planoconvex  lenses,  set  each  in  a  separate  cell,  M  N. 
The  cell  canying  the  upper  lens  screws  into  that  which 
carries  the  lower  lens,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  indi- 
vidual lenses  may  be  regulated  for  perfect  definition;  when 
in  xiae,  the  doublet  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  arm  H.  Since 
Wollaston's  time,  the  stand  has  been  much  improved  ;  it  has 
Ix^^'n  fittpd  up  with  an  adjustable  stage,  and  with  fine  and 
c<>an)e  acyustments,  and  otherwise  much  altered  in  appearance ; 
but  the  one  we  have  described  is  copied  from  his  paper  in  the 
Ph  ilosophical  Tranadctions.  A  modification  of  tliis  form  of 
iniftrument  is  at  present  in  use,  as  an  illuminator,  with  many 
niicroBOopefi,  both  simple  and  compoimd,  and  will  be  again 
3* 
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referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  "  Illumination  of  Transparent 
Objects."  "  With  this  microscope,"  Dr.  Wollaston  says  "  that 
he  was  able  to  see  distinctly  the  finest  markings  upon  the 
scales  of  the  Lepisma  and  Podura,  and  upon  those  of  the 
gnat's  wing."  The  doublet  itself  is,  at  the  present  time,  much 
employed,  and  preferred  by  many  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope for  the  examination  of  such  objects  as  are  perfectly 
flat;  its  value  is  also  much  enhanced  by  its  portability. 
It  is  infinitely  superior  to  a  single  lens,  and  is  capable  of 
transmitting  a  pencil  of  an  angle  of  35^  to  50^  without  any 
sensible  errors,  and  exhibits  most  of  the  test  objects  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner. 

The  next  great  improvement  in  the  single  microscope,  and 
the  last  we  shall  here  notice,  was  effected  by  Mr.  Holland  in 
1832,  and  described  by  him  in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     It  consists,  as  shown  in 

fig.  24,  of  three  planoconvex  lenses,  a  6  c,  the 
first  two,  a  b,  being  placed  close  together,  and 
the  diaphragm  or  stop  between  them  and  the 
third  lens,  c.  "  The  first  bending,"  says  Mr. 
Ross,*  "  being  effected  by  two  lenses  instead 
^*     '  of  one,  is  accompanied  by  smaller  aberrations, 

which  are,  therefore,  more  completely  balanced  or  corrected  at 
the  second  bending,  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the  third 
lens.''  This  combination,  though  called  by  Mr.  Holland  a 
triplet,  is  essentially  a  doublet,  in  which  the  anterior  lens  is 
divided  into  two,  and  is  capable  of  transmitting  a  pencil  of 
65^.  Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  history  of  the  single 
microscope,  and  commence  that  of  the  achromatic  compound 
instrument. 

Not^vithstanding  the  great  improvements  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  compound  microscope  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  we  find,  says  Mr.  Ross,-f-  that  it  was  "  a  com- 
paratively feeble  and  inefficient  instrument,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations  occasioned 
by  the  great  distance  through  which  the  light  had  to  pasa 

•  Penny  Cyclopcediay  Art.,  Microscoije. 
t  Op.  City  p.  6. 
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The  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  was  not  a  simple  one, 
but  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  variously  coloured  and 
variously  sized  imagea  Those  nearest  the  object-glass  would 
be  blue,  and  those  nearest  the  eye-glass  would  be  red.  The 
effect  of  this  being  the  production  of  so  much  confusion,  that 
the  instrument  was  reduced  to  a  mere  toy,  although  these 
errors  were  diminished  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  by 
limiting  the  aperture  of  the  objectrglass,  and  thus  restricting 
the  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  from  each  point  of  the  object. 
But  this  proceeding  made  the  picture  so  obscure,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  compound  instruments  were  inferior  to  the 
simple  microscopes  having  a  single  lens,  with  which,  indeed, 
almost  all  the  more  important  observations  of  the  preceding 
century  were  mada"  The  compound  microscope,  in  its 
chromatic  condition,  having  been  found  incapable  of  further 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  research,  many 
artists  of  eminence  appUed  themselves  to  the  work  of  im- 
provement ;  we  are  told  that  achromatism  had  been  discovered 
in  1729  by  a  private  gentleman  in  Essex,  named  Chester 
More  Hall,  who,  in  1733,  constructed  and  applied  to  a  tele- 
scope an  achromatic  object-glass,  having  been  led  to  its  dis- 
covery by  the  study  of  the  human  eye,  and  by  finding  that 
two  kinds  of  glasses  combined,  refracted  light  without  decom- 
I)<>sing  it  Two  of  his  achromatic  telescopes  were  for  a  long 
time  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  not  aware  of  their  frill 
value,  and  Mr.  Hall  himself  paid  the  debt  of  nature  without 
revealing  the  secret  of  their  construction. 

In  1747,  we  are  told  that  Euler  suggested  the  construction 
of  achromatic  object-glasses,  a  problem  which  for-  a  long 
tinie  agitated  the  learned  in  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Fmnce ;  and  in  1774  he  proposed  the  application  of  an 
a^'hromatic  combination  to  the  object-glasses  of  micro- 
«C(»|)e&  Our  countryman,  Dollond,  "  on  the  faith  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  conclusions,  zealously  denied  the  possibility 
of  doing  what  Euler  proposed,  but,  neverthek^ss,  commenced 
a  wries  of  experimenta,  beginning  with  that  which  had  led 
Sir  Isaac  N<*wton  to  his  unfavourable  opinions,  and  which 
iihIimI    ill    accomplisiiing   all   that    Euler   had   declared  and 
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Newton  had  hoped  to  be  possible.  These  experiments,  which 
included  the  spherical  as  well  as  the  chromatic  correction, 
were  completed  in  the  year  1757,  and  the  glory  of  achieving 
this  most  valuable  result  is  in  no  respect  lessened  by  the  feujt, 
of  which  there  is  now  no  doubt,  that  a  chromatic  correction 
had  been,  to  some  extent,  produced  in  the  year  1733,  by  Mr. 
Chester  More  Hall."*  Although  DoUond  constructed  many 
achromatic  telescopes,  he  did  not  apply  the  same  principle  to 
microscopes ;  but  those  which  he  sold  were  only  modifications 
of  the  compound  instrument  of  Cuff.  ChevaUer  tells  us-f 
that  there  exists  a  very  rare  work,  published  at  St  Petersburg 
in  1774?,  under  the  following  title : — Detailed  inatruction  for 
carrying  lenses  of  aU  different  kinds  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  with  the  description  of  a  microscope  which  rnay 
pass  for  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  taken  from  the  dioptric 
theory  of  Leonard  EvZer,  and  mxide  compreJien^le  to  work- 
men by  Nicholas  Fuss.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  object- 
glass  of  the  microscope,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance : — "  The  object-glass  will  be  composed  of  three  glasses ; 
the  first  and  third  of  which  will  be  of  crown  glass,  and  the 
second  of  flint  The  focal  distance  will  be  half  an  inch,  and 
the  aperture  of  the  lens  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  least 
thickness  possible  should  be  given  to  the  glass  composing  the 
lens  ;  the  two  lenses  of  crown  glass  will  be  bi-convex,  and  the 
middle  one  bi-concave,  &c."  This  glass,  however,  appears 
never  to  have  been  executed. 

In  1784,  ^pinus  made  many  fruitless  trials  to  achromatize 
the  microscope,  and,  although  he  was  successful  to  a  certain 
extent  in  destroying  colour,  he  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument,  and  he  made 
it,  says  Adams,  "  rather  more  like  a  microscopic  telescope  than 
a  microscope."  A  blank  now  occurs  in  the  pages  of  micro- 
scopic history,  from  1784?  until  1800,  and  the  microscopes 
in  use  in  those  days  were  more  remarkable  for  the  improve- 
ment  in  the   mechanical   construction   of   their   stages  and 

*  A.  Ross.     Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Achromatic  Telescope,  part 
i.,  p.  11. 

t  Op.  Cit.y  p.  86. 
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adjustments,  than  for  that  of  the  optical  part;  ''and  at 
this  period,"  says  Chevalier,  "  it  is  to  be  remarked,  with  a 
sentiment  of  regret,  that  England  was  more  laborious  than 
France,  and  appeared  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  best  instruments."* 

From  the  year  1800  to  1810,  we  are  told  by  Chevalier  that 
experiments  were  carried  on  by  M.  Charles,  of  the  Institute, 
to  achromatize  small  lenses ;  but  the  numerous  imperfections 
of  these  lenses  were  such,  as  to  render  their  application  to  the 
microscope  completely  impossible,  as  they  were  not  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  cemented  or  superposed,  and  their  centering 
and  curves,  so  full  of  imperfections,  rendered  them  unfit  for 
microscopic  purposes. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  very  simple  method  was  employed  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  "f  to  render  both  simple  and  compound 
microscopes  achromatic,  which  was  as  follows : — Starting  with 
the  principle  that  all  objects,  however  delicate,  are  best  seen 
when  immersed  in  fluid,  he  placed  an  object  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  put  above  it  a  drop  of  some  kind  of  oil,  having  a 
greater  dispersive  power  than  the  single  or  concave  lens, 
forming  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope.  The  lens  was 
then  made  to  touch  the  fluid,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
was,  as  it  were,  formed  into  a  concave  lens,  and  if  the  radius 
of  the  outward  surface  had  been  such  as  to  correct  the  disper- 
sion, we  should  have  had  a  perfect  achromatic  microscope,  both 
simple  and  compound.  This  method,  however  ingenious,  was 
attended  with  considerable  inconvenience,  and  our  eminent 
and  time-honoured  philosopher  was  led  to  the  construction  of 
a  permanent  achromatic  object-glass,  by  placing  some  butter 
of  antimony  between  a  meniscus  and  a  planoconvex  lens  of 
crown-glass;  the  antimony  was  retained  between  the  glasses 
by  capillary  attraction,  and  could  be  removed  as  often  as  its 
properties  were  deranged. 

About  this  period,  1812,  we  find  that  numerous  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  by  Professor  Amici,  of  Modena,  to 
improve  the  achromatic  object-glass,  and  during  his  investiga- 

♦  Op.  Cit,  p.  85. 

t  Treatise  on  the  Microscope^  p.  73,  et  seq. 
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tions  he  invented  a  reflecting  microscope,  far  superior  to 
those  of  Newton,  Baker,  or  Smith,  which  had  been  made  as 
early  as  the  year  1738,  and  had  been  abandoned  for  many 
years;  this  invention  so  far  excelled  any  microscope  pre- 
viously made,  that  Amici  was  induced,  in  1815,  to  lay  aside 
his  experiments  on  the  refracting  instrument  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  An  account  of  the  microscope  having  soon 
reached  England,  Dr.  Goring,  in  1824?,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  it,  and  for  a 
few  years  it  was  the  most  perfect  form  of  microscope 
manufactured  in  this  country;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  constructing  the  reflectors,  and  the  great  trouble  in  ma- 
naging them,  this  instrument,  like  the  reflecting  telescope, 
fell  into  disuse,  and  even  Amici  liimself  entirely  abandoned 
it,  and  returned  to  his  former  experiments  on  the  refracting 
achromatic  object-glasses. 

In  the  year  1816,  Frauenhofer,  a  celebrated  optician  of 
Munich  constructed  object-glasses  for  the  microscope  of  a 
single  achromatic  lens,  in  which  the  two  glasses,  placed  in 
juxta-position,  were  not  cemented  together,  but  these  glasses 
were  very  thick  and  of  long  focus.  Although  such  considerable 
improvements  had  been  made  in  the  telescopic  achromatic 
object-glass  since  its  first  discovery  by  Euler,  in  1776,  we  find 
that  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  1821,  M.  Biot  wrote,  "that 
opticians  regarded  as  impossible  the  construction  of  a  good 
achromatic  microscope."  Dr.  WoUaston,  too,  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  the  compound  would  never  rival  the  simple 
microscope. 

Ill  the  year  1 823,  experiments  w^ere  commenced  in  France 
by  M.  Selligues,  which  were  followed  up  by  Frauenhofer  in 
Munich,  by  Amici  in  Modena,  by  M.  Chevalier  in  Paris, 
and  by  the  late  Dr.  Goring  and  Mr.  Tulley  in  London.  To 
M,  Selligues  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  jjlan  of  making  an 
object-glass  composed  of  four  achronuitic  compound  lenses, 
each  consisting  of  two  lenses.  The  focal  length  of  each  object- 
glass  was  eigliteen  lines,  its  diameter  six  lines,  and  its  thick- 
ness in  the  centre  six  lines,  the  aperture  only  one  line ;  they 
could  be  used  in  a  combined  or  separate  form.    A  microscope, 
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constructed  on  this  principle  by  M.  Chevalier,  was  presented 
by  M.  Selligues  to  the  Academic  dea  Sciences,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1824     In  the  same  year,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  done  on  the  Continent,  the  late  Mr.  Tulley, 
at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Goring,  constructed  an  achromatic 
object-glass  for  a  compound  microscope  of  one-third  of  an 
inch  focal  length,  composed  of  three  lenses,  and  transmitting 
a  pencil  of  eighteen  degrees :  this  was  the  first  that  had  been 
made  in  England,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Tulley  to  say,  that  as 
regards  accurate  correction  throughout  the  field,  that  glass 
has  not  been  excelled  by  any  subsequent  combination  of  three 
single  lense&     Mr.  Tulley  afterwards  made  a  combination  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  first  mentioned,  which  increased  the 
angle  of  the  transmitted  pencil  to  thirty-eight  degrees,  and 
bore  a  power  of  three  himdred  diameters.     Mr.  Lister,  who 
was    engaged   with    Mr.   Tulley  in    perfecting   the    achro- 
matic object-glass,   finding  that  all   the  microscope   stands 
hitherto  made  were  not  suflBciently  steady  for  the  use  of  high 
powers,  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  this  part 
of  the  instrument ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  views,  he 
employed  Mr.  James  Smith,  now  one  of  our  first  opticians,  to 
execute  a  stand  on  the  plan  represented  by  fig.  25.     This 
instrument  was  finished  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1826,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  constructed  in  this  coimtry 
with  a  double  stage  movement,  a  diaphragm,  and  a  disc  or 
dark  well  for  opaque  objects,  when  viewed  by  a  Lieberkuhn. 
It  was  supported  on  three  flat  feet,  capable  of  being  shut  up 
one  within  the  other,  for  convenience  of  package;  from  these 
a  short  but  stout  pillar  rose,  having  at  its  upper  part  a  cradle- 
joint,  to  which  was  attached  the  stage,  x,  and  the  arm,  a,  sup- 
porting the  compound  body,  6,  which  consisted  of  three  tubes, 
one  within  the  other.     Into   the  inner  tube,  i,   called   the 
draw-tube,    the   eye-piece,   k,   was   screwed;    this  tube   was 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  from  the  middle  one   for  the 
space  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  had  engraved  on  it  a  scale  of 
inches  and  parts,  and  to  its  lower  end  an  erecting  glass  coidd 
be  adapted.     To  the  middle  tube  was  attached  a  rack,  which, 
with  its  tube,  was  moved  by  a  pinion  connected  with  the 
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milled  head,  g;  this  formed  the  coarse  adjustment;  the  lower 
end  of  this  tube,  e,  was  conical,  and  to  it  the  ol^ect-glaeses,/, 
were  screwed.     The  third  or  outer  tube  was  firmly  fixed  to 


the  arm,  a,  by  a  curved  plate  of  brass  and  by  the  screw,  c 
When  the  compound  body  was  placed  in  tlie  inclined  position, 
as  represented  by  the  figure,  tlio  tubular  ro<is,  d  (l,  were  used 
to  steady  it,  the  nuts,  d  d,  serving  to  fix  them  when  the  proper 
inclination  had  been  obtained ;  tlieso  rods  were  attached  to  the 
two  hindmost  feet  \Vlien  the  draw-tube  was  in  use,  it  could 
be  fixed  by  the  moveable  band  surrounding  the  body,  and 
having  a  clamping  screw,  j.  To  the  stage,  x,  was  attached  the 
tube,  71,  for  carrying  the  mirror,  o,  and  the  ring,  j),  for  holding 
the  forceps,  the  condenser,  and  other  things.     The  stage  was 
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moved  from  side  to  side  by  the  milled  head,  7a\  and  up  and 
down  by  that  at  ra,  A  condensing  lens,  q,  was  attached 
by  a  moveable  arm  to  the  ring,  p.  This  form  of  instrument 
was  adopted  by  the  Tulleys  (father  and  son),  and  by  these 
eminent  opticians  some  of  the  first  microscopists  of  the  day 
were  supplied  with  it,  amongst  whom  the  names  of  Mr. 
Lister,  the  late  Mr.  Loddiges,  and .  Mr.  Bowerbank  re- 
quire especial  notice,  as  these  gentlemen  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  rise  of  microscopic  science  in  this 
metropolis. 

While  these  experiments  were  in  progress.  Dr.  Goring 
is  said*  to  have  discovered  that  the  structure  of  certain 
bodies  could  be  readily  seen  in  some  microscopes  and  not 
in  others.  These  bodies  he  named  test  objects;  he  then  ex- 
amined these  tests  with  the  achromatic  combination  before 
noticed,  and  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  "  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  microscope  depends  upon  its  angle 
of  aperture." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1825,  M.  Chevalier  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Encouragement,  an  achromatic  lens  of  four 
lines  focus,  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  one  line  in  thickness  in 
the  centre:  this  lens  was  greatly  superior  to  the  one  before 
noticed,  which  had  been  made  by  him  for  M.  Selliguea 

In  1826,  Professor  Amici,  who,  from  the  year  1815  to 
1824f,  had  abandoned  his  experiments  on  the  achromatic 
object-glass,  was  induced,  after  the  report  of  Fresnel  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  resume  them,  and  in  1827  he  brought 
to  this  country  and  to  Paris  a  horizontal  microscope,  in  which 
the  object-glass  was  composed  of  three  lenses  superposed,  each 
having  a  focus  of  six  lines  and  a  large  aperture.  This  micro- 
scope had  also  extra  eye-pieces,  by  which  the  magnifying 
power  could  be  increased.  A  microscope  constructed  on 
Amici's  plan,  by  Chevalier, .  during  the  stay  of  that  philo- 
sopher in  Paris,  was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  its  maker. 

"Whilst  these  practical  investigations  were  in  progress," 

•  Microscopic  Objects,  p.  21. 
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says  Mr.  Ross,*  "the  subject  of  achromatism  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  most  profomid  mathematicians  in 
England"  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professors  Airy  and  Barlow, 
Mr.  Coddington,  and  others,  contributed  largely  to  the  theo- 
retical examination  of  the  subject,  and,  though  the  results  of 
their  laboiuB  were  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  micro- 
scope, they  essentially  promoted  its  improvement 

For  several  years  prior  to  1829,  the  subject  had  occupied 
the  mind  of  a  gentleman  who,  not  entirely  practical  like  the 
first,  nor  purely  mathematical  like  the  last-mentioned  class  of 
observers,  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  properties  in  an 
achromatic  combination,  which  had  been  before  unobserved 
These  were  afterwards  experimentally  verified;  and  in  the 
year  1829,  a  paper  on  the  subject,  by  the  discoverer,  Joseph 
Jackson  Lister,  Esq.,  was  read  to  and  published  by  the  Boyal 
Society.  The  principles  and  results  thus  obtained,  enabled 
Mr.  Lister  to  form  a  combination  of  lenses,  capable  of  trans- 
mitting a  pencil  of  fifty  degrees  with  a  large  field,  correct  in 
every  part  This  paper,  which  was  the  ground-work  of  all 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  this 
country  in  the  achromatic  object-glasses,  has  tended  to  raise 
the  compound  microscope  from  its  primitive  and  almost  useless 
condition  to  that  of  beiug  "  the  most  important  instrument  ever 
yet  bestowed  by  art  upon  the  investigator  of  natiure,"  and  has 
gained  for  the  dLscoverer  a  lasting  reputation.  As  the  results 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Lister  are  indispensable  to  all  who  would 
make  or  imderstand  the  instrument,  I  would  refer  them  to 
the  pai>er  itself,  which  is  contained  in  the  121  st  volume  oi 
the  Phihsoplii^al  Transacticyiis.  From  this  discovery  of  Mr. 
Lister's,  in  1 829,  we  may  fairly  date  tlie  rise  and  continued 
progress  towards  perfection  of  the  achromatic  compound 
microscope  in  England,  and  all  cultivators  of  natural  science, 
as  well  as  the  makers  of  the  instruments  themselves,  are 
largely  indebtcnl  to  Mr.  Lister  for  puhlisliing  to  the  world  the 
valuable  results  of  those  labours,  which  certainly  have  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  plan  on  which  all  our  first-rate  opti- 

*  Art.,  Micro8eo|H',  Penny  CydojHJcdia. 
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ciaos  now   work,   for  whose    success  he    has  always    most 
zealously  exerted  himself,  even  to  the  examination,  from  time 
to  time,  of  their  wonderful  productions ;  and  it  is  but  common 
justice  here  to  state,  that  we  have  now  in  this  metropolis 
three  most  eminent  manufacturers  of  the  compound  achromatic 
microscope,   viz.,    Messrs.   Powell,    Ross,   and    Smith,   whose 
instruments  are  without  equal  in  this  or  any  other  coimtry. 
On  consulting  the  dates  at  which  these  opticians  respectively 
commenced  the  manu&cture  of  achromatic  object-glasses,  we 
find  that  as  early  as  March,  1831,  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  had 
completed  for   Mr.  Wm.  Valentine   a  dissecting  microscope 
on   an  entirely  new  plan,   being  provided   with   coarse  and 
fine   adjustments,   stage  movements,  and   a  Wollaston  con- 
denser.    This  instrument,  first  described  in  the  forty-eighth 
volume  of  the  Transdctions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  will  be 
more  fully  mentioned  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  simple 
microscope ;   although    generally  employed   for  dissecting,  it 
was  nevertheless  made  capable  of  receiving  a  compound  body. 
The  first  microscope  of  this  kind  made  by  Mr.  Ross  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  R  H.  Solly,  Esq.,   for  which,  in  1832, 
Mr.  Ross  was  also  employed  to  construct  a  triple  object-glass, 
he,  previous  to  the  year  1831,  having  made  lenses  of  the 
precious  stones,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  achromatism  by 
being    connected   with    Professor   Barlow,   during  the    con- 
struction of  his  fluid  object-glass,  and  also  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  formula  for  computing  the  radii  of  curvature  of  an 
achr(Hnatic  one.     Since  the  period  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Ross 
has  been  constantly  and  actively  employed  in  bringing  these 
instruments  to  perfection,  and  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
object-glasses,  he  eflected  a  most  important  improvement  in 
their    construction,   which    he    thus    describes  :* — "  Having 
applied  Mr.  Lister's  principles  with  a  degree  of  success  never 
anticipated,    so   perfect  were   the   corrections  given   to  the 
achromatic  object-glass,   so   completely   were    the   errors   of 
sphericity  and  dispersion  balanced  or  destroyed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  covering  the  object  with  a  plate  of  the  thinnest 
glass   or  talc   disturbed   the   corrections,  if  they  had  been 

♦  Op.  CiL,  p.  8. 
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adapted  to  an  uncovered  object,  and  rendered  an  object-glass 
which  was  perfect  under  one  condition  sensibly  defective 
under  the  other."  This  defect,  if  that  can  be  called  a  defect 
which  arose  out  of  an  improvement,  he  (Mr.  Boss)  first 
detected,  and  immediately  suggested  the  means  of  correcting, 
and  in  1837  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  their 
Tiunaactions,  to  which  paper  the  author  would  refer  those  of 
his  readers  who  would  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject ;  the  desired  object  being  effected  by  separating  the 
anterior  lens  in  the  combination  from  the  other  two;   and 

figure  26,  which  is  a  section 
of  an  achromatic  object- 
glass,  will  explain  how  the 
principles  established  by 
Mr.  Ross  were  put  into 
practice.  A  represents  a 
tube,  in  the  end  of  which 
the  anterior  lens  is  set ;  this 
slides  on  the  cylinder,  B, 
containing  the  remainder  of 
the  combination ;  the  tube, 
A,  holding  the  lens  nearest 
the  object,  may  then  be 
moved  upon  the  cylinder,  B, 
for  the  purpose  of  varying 
the   distance,    according   to 


Fig.  26. 


the  thickness  of  the  glass  covering  the  object,  by  turning  the 
screwed  ring,  C,  or  more  simply  by  sUding  the  one  on  the 
other,  and  clamping  them  together.  When  adjusted,  an 
aperture  is  made  in  the  tube,  A,  within  which  is  seen  a  mark 
engraved  on  the  cyUnder,  and  on  the  edge  of  which  are  two 
marks,  a  longer  and  a  shorter,  engraved  upon  the  tube  ;  when 
the  mark  on  the  cylinder  coincides  with  the  longer  mark  on 
the  tube,  the  adjustment  is  perfect  for  an  uncovered  object, 
and  when  the  coincidence  is  with  the  sliort  mark,  the  proper 
distance  is  obtained  to  balance  the  aberrations  produced  by 
glass   one-hundredth   of  an  inch  tliick,  and  such  glass   can 
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readily  be  obtained  When  Mr.  Ross  first  effected  this  im- 
provement, he  made  the  adjustment  by  sliding  the  outer  tube, 
A,  upon  the  cylinder,  B ;  but  Mr.  Powell,  we  are  told,  was 
the  first  to  apply  the  screw  collar,  C,  by  which  the  correction 
can  be  performed  with  greater  nicety,  and  Mr.  Smith  after- 
wards, as  a  refinement,  added  a  graduation  to  it  Mr.  Boss, 
however,  has  found  that  for  the  adjustment  to  be  perfectly 
correct,  it  must  be  tested  experimentally. 

The  method  of  using  this  improved  achromatic  object-glass 
will  be  £^in  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  com- 
pound microscope.  From  the  peculiar  construction  of  Mr. 
Boss's  higher  powers,  he  is  enabled  to  transmit  extraordinarily 
large  angular  pencils  of  light:  on  several  occasions  he  has 
obtained  the  enormous  aperture  of  135®. 

Mr.  Powell,  in  early  life,  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  philosophical  instruments,  but  not  of  microscopes ;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  year  1834  that  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
last-mentioned  instruments.  In  the  same  year,  we  find  a  con- 
tribution of  his  to  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Tram^sactions  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  entitled,  "  On  a  fine  adjustment  for  the 
Stage  of  a  Microscope."  This  ingenious  contrivance  was 
appUcable  to  any  instrument,  but  Mr.  Powell  used  it  with  the 
adjustable  stage  made  by  Mr.  Turrell,  and  described  by  him 
in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the  same  transactiona  The 
slow  movement  was  obtained  by  making  the  stage  stand  on 
three  feet,  under  which  three  inclined  planes  were  moved 
simultaneously  by  one  screw,  a  single  turn  of  which  raised  or 
lowered  the  stage  only  the  three-hundredth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  twenty  divisions  marked  on  the  screw-head  gave  mea- 
sures of  the  one  six-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  hence 
its  use  as  a  micrometer  as  well  as  a  fine  adjustment  In 
the  year  1841,  Mr.  Powell  made  another  commimication  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  same  society,  "On  a  new  way  of 
mounting  the  compound  body  of  a  microscope,"  a  plan  which 
will  be  again  alluded  to  under  the  head  Compound  Micro- 
scope ;  and  in  the  year  1 840,  he  succeeded  in  making  an  achro- 
matic object-glass  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  focal  length, 
the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  this  country;  it  is  in  itself 
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a  wonderful  production,  both  for  delicacy  of  workmanship 
and  correctness  of  definition.  About  this  period  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  P.  H.  Lealand,  who  had  for  some  time  assisted 
him  in  the  manufacture  of  object-glasses,  became  a  partner 
with  Mr.  Powell,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present, 
these  opticians  have  given  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
manufacturing,  as  well  as  to  the  improving  and  perfecting, 
the  optical  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  achromatic  compound 
microscope. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  microscopes  of  all  the  ordinary  kinds,  was  in 
1826  employed  by  Mr.  Lister  to  construct  the  instrument 
represented  by  fig.  25 ;  but  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to 
those  of  the  achromatic  form  on  his  own  account  until  1839, 
at  which  time  he  likewise  made  object-glasses  on  Mr.  Lister's 
principles;  these,  which  are  of  large  aperture,  were  at  first 
constructed  on  a  plan  rather  different  from  those  of  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Ross;  the  lowest  amplification  was  produced  by  a 
single  achromatic  lens,  and  to  increase  the  magnifying  power, 
another,  or,  for  a  still  higher,  a  combination  of  two,  was  made 
to  slide  over  the  first.  This  plan  was  adopted  with  the  object 
of  fumishir)g  the  glasses  at  a  cheapeT  rate ;  but  more  recentiy 
Messra  Smith  and  Beck  have  made  each  power  a  separate 
compound  glass  like  the  others. 

In  the  year  184?1,  Mr.  Smith  was  applied  to  by  the  council 
of  the  Microscopical  Society  to  furnish  them  with  one  of  his 
newly  constnicted  achromatic  compound  microscopes,  and  on 
the  2Hh  of  November  in  the  same  year,  the  instrument,  of 
which  a  figure  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Micro- 
scojyic  Journal  J  was  delivered  to  the  societ3^  Tliis  micro- 
scope had  the  compound  body  mounted  so  as  to  slide  in 
the  groove  of  a  strong  bell-metal  arm,  the  contrivance  of 
Mr.  George  Jackson,  a  plan  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
all  his  large  instruments;  the  object-glasses  were  four  in 
number,  the  highest  being  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  which, 
with  the  deepest  eye-piece,  wius  capable  of  magnifying  800 
diameters.  During  the  last  nine  years  Mr.  Smith  has  made 
many   and    rapid    advancoij    in   the   manufacture   of   micro- 
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scopes,  and,  in  conjimction  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Beck,  has 
successfully  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  instru- 
ments by  simplifjring  the  form  of  stand,  by  which  they  are 
brought  more  witliin  the  compass  of  those  whose  means  are 
limited. 

Amongst  those  in  this  country  by  whose  agency  the  micro- 
scope has  been  much  improved,  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  both  of  whom  are  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world  by  their  valuable  publications. 
To  Mr.  Varley,  in  1831,  we  are  indebted,  first,  for  a  micro- 
scope with  a  lever  stage  movement,  for  following  animalcules, 
together  with  capillary  cages  for  containing  the  same,  fishing 
tubes,  and  other  apparatus  equally  ingenious  and  useful,  and 
for  his  lathe  for  grinding  and  polishing  lenses;  secondly,  for 
his  vial  microscope,  for  viewing  the  circulation  in  chara; 
thirdly,  for  his  graphic  telescope  and  microscope;  fourthly, 
for  his  valuable  instructions  and  hints  concerning  the  best 
forms  of  eye-pieces  for  telescopes  and  microscopes;  and, 
lastly,  for  his  improved  lever  microscope,  all  of  which  in- 
ventions have  been  fiilly  described  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  To  Mr.  Pritchard,  we  are  in- 
debted for  three  valuable  works  on  the  microscope;  viz., 
The  Microscopic  Cabinet,  The  Microscopic  lUustraiions,  and 
The  Micrographia,  in  which  are  admirably  explained  the  con- 
struction of  the  instruments  made  and  improved  upon  by 
Dr.  Goring  and  himself,  together  with  the  history  of  the 
doublet,  jewel,  reflecting  and  achromatic  microscopes,  the 
methods  of  testing  and  using  the  same,  with  the  descriptions 
of  many  interesting  objects  observed  by  them.  These  works, 
which  were  the  first  of  the  kind  published  in  England,  have 
long  since  obtained  a  well-deserved  reputation.  The  names  of 
Chevalier,  Frauenhofer,  Oberhauser,  Schick,  Nachet,  and  many 
other  continental  opticians,  here  deserve  honourable  mention 
for  their  various  productions;  and  the  author  would  be 
wanting  in  justice  and  candour,  were  he  not  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  information  which  has  been  derived  in  this 
History  of  the  Microscope  from  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Che- 
valier, entitled,  Des  Microscopes  et  de  leur  usage. 
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The  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  the  mannfecttiie  of 
the  achromatic  compound  microscope  in  this  country,  is  con- 
siderably indebted  to  the  spirit  of  liberality  evinced  by  the  lafee 
Dr.  Goring  and  R  H.  SoUy,  Esq.  To  the  patronage  of  the 
former  we  owe  the  construction,  by  Tulley,  of  the  first  triplet 
achromatic  object-glass,  that  of  the  diamond  lens,  by  Varley 
and  Pritchard,  and  of  the  improved  reflecting  instrument  of 
Amici,  by  Cuthbert  To  Mr.  Solly  is  due  the  credit  of 
bringing  before  the  public  the  improved  microscope  of  Mr. 
Valentine,  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  Mr.  Boss;  and  by 
his  intimate  connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  his 
well-known  liberality,  he  has  been  the  means  of  making  its 
Transactions,  since  1831,  the  medium  through  which  nearly 
all  the  improvements  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  by  Mr.  Varley  especially,  have  been  made  known 
to  the  world. 

The  late  Dr.  Goring,  at  whose  instigation  Tulley,  in  1824, 
constructed  the  first  achromatic  object-glass  in  this  coimtry, 
said,*  in  1829,  "  Microscopes  are  now  placed  completely 
on  a  level  with  telescopes,  and,  like  them,  must  remain 
stationary  in  their  construction."  "  Happily  for  us,"  says 
Mr.  Bowerbank,-f-  "  tliis  prediction  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Admirable  as  were  the  combinations  alluded  to  bv  Dr. 
Goring,  they  were  very  fi\r  inferior  to  those  which  we  now 
possess,  and  which  we,  like  the  worthy  doctor,  are,  perliaps, 
inclined  to  believe  are  scarcely  capable  of  being  surpassed ; 
but,  however  beautiful  the  combinations  aromid  us,  let  us 
hope  that  the  same  skill  and  talent  which  have  wrought  the^e 
great  and  valuable  improvements  in  the  instrument  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  and  assist  the  scientific  world,  by  aiming  at  and 
achieving  a  still  further  degree  of  perfection." 

The  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  microscopic 
science  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  immense  number  of 
valuable  contributions  to  animal  and  vegetable  physiology 
alone,  with  which  the  scientific  journals  of  this  and  other 
countries  are  more  or  less  filled,  all  tend  to  show  with  what 

*  Exordium  to  Microsropic  Tllustrations,  1829. 

t  Address  to  the  Microscopical  Society,  February  lOtb,  1847. 
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rapid  strides  accurate  knowledge  is  being  advanced;  indeed 
the  great  demand  for  achromatic  microscopes  has  been  such, 
that  since  the  year  1836,  in  this  metropolis  alone,  upwards  of 
2000  first-rate  instruments  have  been  manufiujtured  by  our 
three  great  makers,  Messrs.  Powell,  Boss,  and  Smith,  to  whom, 
with  Mr.  Lister,  should  be  awarded  no  small  share  of  the 
honour  reaped  by  those  who,  through  their  instrumentality, 
Iiave  successfully  laboured  in  the  field  of  microscopic  investi- 
gation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TllE  SIMPLE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  simple  microscopes  in  general  use  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  first,  those  used  in  the  hand ;  and,  se- 
condly, those  provided  with  a  stand  or  apparatus  for  sup- 
porting the  object  to  be  viewed,  together  with  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  magnifying  power  to  and  from  that  object^ 
with  a  mirror  or  speculum  for  reflecting  the  light  through 
such  objects  as  are  transparent,  and  a  condenser  for  such  as 
are  opaciue. 

To  the  first  class,  or  those  microscopes  used  in  the  hand, 
belong  the  various  kinds  of  pocket  lenses,  or  magnifying 
glasses,  so  commonly  used ;  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
double-convex  or  planoconvex  lenses  of  glass,  varying  in  focal 
length  from  the  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches ;  one  or  more 
of  these  is  set  in  a  frame  of  metal,  horn,  or  tortoiseshell,  and 
is  made  to  shut  up  between  two  other  plates  of  the  same 
material,  which,  besides  forming  a  handle  for  it,  serve  to  keep 
it  free  from  dust  and  scratches ;  the  shutting  up  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  knife-blade  into  its  handle.  Sometimes  these  lenses 
are  set  in  pairs,  with  a  thin  piece  of  horn  or  tortoiseshell 
between  them,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre  corresponding  to 
tlie  centre  or  axis  of  the  two  lenses ;  this  serves  as  a  stop  to 
cut  off  all  the  outer  rays  of  light,  so  that  when  an  object  is 
viewed  by  the  combined  ])ower  of  the  two  lenses,  it  is  not 
only  more  highly  magnified,  but  the  defining  power  of  the 
instrument  is  increast^l  in  a  like  proportion,  so  that  we  might 
almost  call  it  a  doublet. 

These  magnifying  glasses  are  extremely  useful  for  aU  pur- 
poses where  a  high  power  is  not  required ;  to  the  anatomist 
they  are  essential  for  examining  j)rc»j)arations  either  in  or  out 
of  bottles,  and  for  dis.sections  and  inj coitions.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  a  lens  of  half-an-incli  focus  will  magnify  sufficiently 
to  enable  an  observer  to  pronounce  whether  the  vessels  of 
most  tissues  be  perfectly  filled,  or  whether  extnivasations  have 
taken  place.     In  short,  no  person  in  the  piusuit  of  any  branch 
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of  natural  libstory  gliould  be  without  one;   its  aid  is  bourly 

required.     There  are  two  forms  of  these  pocket  magnifiers 

in  general  use ;  the  most  common  form,  shown  at  fig.  27, 

^  carrriee  one,  two,  or  three  mag- 

^^^^  nifiers,  whilst  a  much  lai^er  and 

^^^H        ^^^^  more  convenient  form  is  repre- 

^d^^3^|^^^^^^^     sented  by  fig.  28,  in  which  there 

^^■^LC    ^^^^^^       are  two  sets  of  leusos,  varying 

^^^S  in  their  fociil  length  from  two 

I^^V  inches  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch; 

between  the  lenses  may  be  seen 

^8-  ^'-  in  both  figures  the  diaphragm 

or  stop,  which  enables  us  to  use  the  two  lenses  as  a  doublet 

Fig.  28. 

A  square  hole  is  made  in  the  end  of  the  handle  of  fig.  27,  and 
a  round  one  in  the  middle  of  that  of  fig.  28,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaching  thera  to  a  stand,  as  will  be  subsequently 
shown.  Mr.  Smith  generally  puts  three  lenses  into  one 
handle,  the  highest  power  is  a  planoconvex,  the  next  a  crossed 
lens,  and  the  lowest  a  double  convex  lens;  the^  when  com- 
bined, perform  extremely  well 

When  a  higher  magnifying  power  is  required,  the  form 
generally  used  is  that  known  as  the  Coddington  lens,  con- 
sisting of  a  sphere  of  glass,  around  the  equator  of  which  a 
triangular  groove  has  been  cut,  and  the  groove  itself  subse- 
quently filled  up  with  opaque  matter,  as  represented  in  section 
by  fijr-  29.  The  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  lona  is,  that 
however  obliquely  pencils  of  light,  B  A,  may  fall  upon  it,  they, 
like  the  central  ones,  pass  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 
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Fig.  30. 


and,  consequently,  the  aberration  is  trifling.     This  lens  gives 
a  large  field  of  view,  equally  good  in  all  directions,  and  it 

little  matters  in  what  position  it  is  held;  hence 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  as  a  hand  magnifier. 
The  lens  is  generally  set  in  silver  or  Qeiman 
silver,  as  represented  by  fig.  30,  and  the  handle 
is  so  contrived,  that  it  occupies 
but  little  room  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  It  may  be  as  well 
here  to  mention,  that  many  of 
the  lenses  sold  as  Coddington 
lenses,  are  not  constructed  after 
this  manner,  but  are  made  up 
of  two  convex  lenses,  not  por- 
tions of  spheres;  hence  they  are 
destitute  of  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  true  Coddington  lena  Another 
lens,  somewhat  of  the  same  description  as  the 
Fig.  29  last,  is  much  boasted  of  by  its  manufacturers, 
and  is  known  at  every  toy-shop  as  the  Stanhope  lens;  it 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  double  convex  lens  of  great 
thickness,  on  one  side  of  which  the  convex  surface  is  greater 
than  on  the  other,  and  when  the  most  convex  is  turned 
towards  the  eye,  an  object  placed  upon  the  other  convex  sur- 
face is  in  the  proper  focus  of  the  lens;  it  is,  in  consequence, 
generally  used  more  as  a  toy  than  as  a  philosophical  instru- 
ment, for  viewing  the  scales  of  butterflies'  wings  and  other  flat 
objects  wliich  can  readily  be  attached  to  it,  or  for  showing  the 
eels  in  paste,  and  the  wonders  in  a  drop  of  water.  If,  how- 
ever, the  flattest  side  be  turned  towards  the  eye,  this  form  of 
lens  may  also  be  used  as  a  magnifier,  its  focus  being  then  from 
J  to  i  of  an  inch. 

When  any  of  these  lenses  have  to  be  held  for  a  long  time 
in  the  hand,  much  inconvenience  will  be  felt;  hence  various 
stands  or  supports  have  been  contrived,  by  which  the  magnify- 
ing power  may  be  kept  in  a  fixed  position  over  the  desired 
object  Tlie  engraver,  the  watchmaker,  the  jeweller,  and  the 
artist,  all  require  some  form  of  lens,  and  each  has  an  appa- 
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ratu9  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  supported  and  adjusted, 
making  it,  in  fact,  a  single  microscope;  and  as  it  would  be 
for«iga  to  our  purpose  here,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
various  contrivances  which  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time,  we  shall  merely  make  mention  of  those  useful  in  micro- 
scopical inve8tigation& 

The  most  simple,  but  not  the  least  useful,  of  the  migle 
microacopea,  is  represented  by  lig.  31.     It  is  principally  used  by 
watchmakers  and  wood- 
engravers,  and   consiata 
of  a   loaded    stand,   of 
metal    or    wood,    from 
which  rises   a    circular 
stem   of  stout   wire  or 
tube;  upon  this  slides 
another  piece  of  tube, 
carrying  an  arm  also  of 
stout  wire,  having  at  its 
end  a  ball  and  socket 
joint,  and  to  the  ball  of 
this  joint  is  attached  a 
second  smaller  arm,  to 
the    end    of   which    ia 
fitted   either   a    spring  or   a   ring,   serving    the   purpose   of 
carrying  the  lens ;   when  the  spring  is  used,  the  magnifier 
generally  employed  is  the  one  the  watchmaker  adapts  to  his 
eye;  it  is  represented  by  fig.  32,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
lens  of  an  inch  focus,  set  in  a  long  cell  of 
^^^^^^^b     horn,  eidarged  at  one  end  like  a  trumpet ; 
^^M     W       this  enables  it  to  be  grasped  firmly  by  the 
^H     I        muscles  around  the  orbit,  or  if  the  ring  be 
^^^^1        used,  the  lens  may  drop  into  it    The  coarse 
^^^^^        adjustment  is  made  by  sliding  the  tube  up 
Fig.  32.  or  down  the  stem,  whilst  a  finer  adjustment 

is  secured  by  means  of  the  small  arm  and 
the  ball  and  socket  joint;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  this  last 
be  used,  and  the  arm  be  moved  into  any  other  position  than  a 
horizontal  one,  the  lens  will  not  be  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 


Fig,  31. 
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to  the  object  To  remedy  this  mconvenienoe,  the  author  has 
found  the  following  contrivance  extremely  useful^  a  section 
of  the  lens  and  cell  in  which  it  is  contained  being  represented 
by  fig.  33.      The    semicircular  spring  is  retained,  its   ends 

are  shown  in  section  at  b  6, 
and  entire  in  fig.  34  at  d,  a 
ring,  a  a,  is  adapted  to  it^ 
rather  less  in  diameter  than 
the  spring,  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  depth;  it  has  a 
^*  shoulder  or  rim  at  one  end, 

and  also  two  steel  pins,  c  c,  screwed  in  near  the  top  edge, 
exactly  opposite  each  other ;  these  pins  are  received  by  two 
holes  made  in  the  semicircular  spring,  so  that  the  cell  may 
turn  or  swing  upon  the  pins  just  as  a  compass  on  its  gimbals. 
The  lenses  are  made  to  drop  into  this  cell,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  by  fig.  34;,  which  is  a  representation  of  the  arm 


Fig.  34. 

and  cell,  just  one-half  its  real  size,  that  in  whatever  position 
the  arm  is  placed,  the  cell  carrj^ing  the  lens  will  be  always  hori- 
zontal :  a  exhibits  the  piece  of  brass  fonning  the  connection 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  arm ;  it  Ihis  a  socket  at  one  end, 
in  which  the  l)all,  6,  works;  c  is  the  small  wire  ami  supporting 
the  spring,  d;  e  is  the  cell  which  carries  the  lenses;  2  repre- 
sents the  situation  of  the  cell  wlien  the  arm,  c,  is  horizontal ; 
1  the  siime  when  the  arm  is  elevated  ;  and  3  when  dcpn^ssod ; 
in  both  these  places  the  cell  maintains  its  horizontal  position. 
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The  lenses  are  set  in  brass  frames,  which  easily  fall  into  the 
cell,  as  seen  in  section  in  fig.  33,  where  e  represents  the  lens 
and  d  the  frame  in  which  it  is  set;  and  when  it  is  required  to 
change  the  power,  we  have  merely  to  turn  the  cell  upside- 
down,  the  lens  will  drop  out  and  another  can  be  substituted. 
It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state,  that  the  form  of  the  low 
power  lenses  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting,  should  be 
double-convex ;  a  planoconvex,  with  its  convex  side  towards 
the  eye,  gives  a  flat  field,  perfect  in  the  centre,  but  not 
at  the  margins.  This  form  of  microscope  is  exceedingly 
useful  for  minute  dissections  of  nerves,  that  are  carried  on 
under  water  in  troughs  or  other  vessels,  and  will  be  found 
sufiSciently  steady  for  the  purpose,  the  length  of  the  arm 
allowing  the  lens  to  be  brought  over  any  part  of  the  trough 
or  vessel  in  which  the  dissection  is  contained,  so  that  the  size 
of  the  subject  to  be  examined  need  not  be  considered. 

When  a  much  more  steady  instrument  is  required  for  the 
purposes  above  described,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  have 
contrived   a  form   represented  by  fig.   35 ;    it  consists  of  a 

brass  foot,  or  base,  6, 
about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick;  to 
make  it  more  steady, 
it  may  be  loaded 
with  lead;  from  this 
foot  rises  a  trian- 
gular stem,  a,  about 
twelve  inches  in 
length,  having  a 
rack,  d,  on  one  of 
its  sides;  upon  this 
stem,  a  square  box, 
c,  carrying  a  pinion 
and  two  milled  heads, 
is  made  to  move  up 
Fig.  35.  and    down    by    the 

rack.     To  the  box  is  attached  a  strong  tubular,  but  conical^ 
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arm,  /,  nine  inches  long,  provided  at  its  free  end,  with  a 
stout  ring,  g,  into  which  either  a  compound  body  may  be 
screwed,  as  seen  in  tig.  36,  or  a  lens,  Z,  set  in  a  large  cell, 
may  drop.  The  com- 
pound body,  it  wiD 
be  Been,  hae  also  a 
rack  and  pinion  mo- 
tion of  one  inch  in 
extent,  for  a  fine 
adjustment,  and  the 
body  itself  may  be 
inclined  at  any  an^e 
by  means  of  a  swivel 
joint  to  the  ring. 
This  instrument  is 
particularly  usefiil  for 
minute  dissections 
carried  on  in  huge 
troughs  under  water; 
and  when  the  opera- 
tor wishes  to  view 
his  dissection  with  a 
;le  lens  under  which 


FiR.  36. 


Iiigh  power,  he  may  remove  the 
he  has  been  at  work,  and  substitute  for  it  the  compound 
body,  which  is  usually  supplied  with  three  eye-pieces,  and 
an  inch  and  two-iuch  object-glass;  but  in  no  case  is  he 
required  to  move  his  diseection,  as  the  compound  body  can 
be  applied  to  the  same  objects  as  the  single  lens.  To  make 
this  instrument  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  com- 
pound microscope,  it  is  provided  with  an  oblong  frame  or 
box,  open  at  the  sides,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  con- 
tained a  mirror;  the  top  of  the  box  having  a  hole  in  it 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  answers  the  purpose  of 
a  stage,  and  into  it  a  pair  of  forcejjs,  a  frog  plate,  and  other 
appamtus  may  be  fitted,  as  into  the  stage  of  an  ordinary 
compound  microscope.  To  the  ring,  also,  may  be  adajtted  a 
small  arm,  capable  of  carrying  a  CodtUngton  or  other  lens  of 
high  power. 
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When  portability  is  studied,  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
microscope,  for  many  purposes,  can  be  readily  made  with  one 
or  both  of  the  pocket  magnifiers,  before  described  at  page  63, 
if  either  of  the  two  forms,  as  there  represented,  have  a 
hole  in  the  handla     These  being  provided  with  a  stand,  as 

shown  at  fig.  37,  of 
any  convenient  size, 
from  which  a  small 
stem  rises,  the  pocket 
lens  may  be  made  to 
slide  up  and  down  this 
stem,  and  if  required 
to  be  fixed  at  any 
given  point,  a  small 
screw  will  suffice  for 
the  purpose. 

This  method  of 
moimting  the  pocket 
lens  on  a  stand  was 
first  suggested  by 
Mr.  lister,  and  has 
been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and 
Beck;  but  as  the  plan 
adopted  by  them,  represented  by  fig.  37,  is  rather  different 
from  that  just  described,  it  will  be  requisite  here  to  give  an 
account  of  their  improvements.*  Their  pocket  magnifiers  have 
a  square  hole  in  the  end,  and  they  use  a  circular  stand,  and 
on  the  stem,  which  is  round,  a  piece  of  brass  is  made  to  slide 
up  and  down,  carrying  a  binding  screw  on  one  side,  and  a 
small  arm  on  the  other;  this  arm  is  straight  for  about  a  fourth 
of  an  inch,  and  then  is  bent  on  a  right  angle  for  about  the 
same  length,  the  last  part  is  square,  and  upon  the  square,  the 
magnifier  is  made  to  fit;  this  is  a  much  better  plan  than  the 
former  one,  in  which  the  screw  for  tightening  is  in  the  end  of 
the  handle  of  the  magnifier,  as  less  trouble  is  required  in 

*  By  an  error  of  the  artist,  the  magnifier  is  represented  the  wrong 
side  upwards. 


Fig.  37. 
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fixing,  and  the  magnifier  itself  can  be  taken  off  or  put  on  ¥dth 
the  greatest  facility. 

Mr.  Boss  has  contrived  a  small  but  exceedingly  useful  in- 
strument, answering  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding;  it  is 
represented  by  fig.  38,  and  consists  of  a  circular  foot,  e,  about 


Fig.  38. 

an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  from  which  rises  a  short 
tubular  stem,  d;  into  this  slides  another  short  tube,  c,  carrying 
at  its  top  a  joint,  /;  to  the  joint  is  fixed  a  square  tube,  a, 
through  which  a  square  rod,  6,  slides ;  this  rod  has  at  one 
end  another  but  smaller  joint,  g,  having  attached  to  it  a  lens 
holder,  h.  By  means  of  the  joint  at/,  the  square  rod  can  be 
moved  up  and  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  lens  close  to  an  object, 
or  remove  it  from  it,  and  by  the  rod  sliding  through  the  square 
tube,  a,  the  distance  between  the  stand  and  the  lens  may 
either  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  the  joint,  g,  at  the  end  of 
the  rod,  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  lens  to  be  brought 
either  perfectly  horizontal,  or  to  be  inclined  at  any  angle  with 
the  subject  to  be  investigated.  By  means  of  the  sliding  tube, 
0,  the  distance  between  the  table  and  the  jointed  arm  can  be 
increased  or  diminished.     This  microscope  is  provided  with 
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lenses  of  one  inch  and  one  half-inch  focal  length  for  the  dis- 
section and  examination  of  opaque  objects:  but  by  means  of  a 
dissecting  table  or  platform,  with  a  mirror  underneath,  as 
described  with  Mr.  Powell's  instrument,  page  58,  it  will 
answer  equally  well  for  transparent  objects,  especially  if  the 
dissecting  rests,  subsequently  to  be  described,  be  used  at  the 
same  time ;  the  joint  at  /  allows  of  the  lens  being  adjusted 
with  very  great  nicety. 

This  apparatus  is  also  readily  taken  to  pieces,  by  unscrew- 
ing the  pillar,  d,  from  the  stand,  and,  with  the  lenses,  dis- 
secting instruments,  and  forceps,  is  packed  in  a  small  case, 
which  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 

These  little  instruments  the  Author  has  found  extremely 
useful  for  the  examination  and  selection  from  sand,  of  many  of 
the  smaller  kinds  of  foraminiferous  shells.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  sand  supposed  to  contain  them,  may  be  spread  on 
a  piece  of  black  paper  on  the  table,  and  by  means  of  this 
simple  microscope,  and  a  sable  or  other  pencil  brush  capable 
of  being  brought  to  a  fine  point,  a  great  deal  of  work 
may  be  performed  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  with 
much  more  ease  than  with  a  compound  instrument,  in 
which  all  the  objects  are  reversed ;  and  as  the  cost  of 
these  microscopes  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applicable  so  extremely  various  and 
important,  no  student  of  natural  history  should  be  without 
one. 

The  instrument  best  suited  for  dissection  is  one  which  was 
described  in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Soei^y  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Slack.  It  consists  of  a  box  or  case, 
seven  inches  high  and  four  inches  broad,  represented  open  in 
fig.  39.  The  upper  smrfaces,  r  r,  are  sloped  ofif  to  four  inches 
square  to  form  arm  rests,  and  the  top  is  left  six  inches  by 
four.  The  front  of  the  case  is  provided  with  a  flap  or  door, 
having  hinges  at  the  bottom  and  a  lock  at  the  top;  the 
mirror  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  is  of  large 
size,  and  directly  over  it,  in  the  top,  is  an  opening,  gr,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  which  may  be  closed,  if  required, 
by  a  brass  cap. 
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Fig.  39. 

Fig.  40  is  a  back  view  of  the  iostniment,  arraDged  for  use. 
The  stage,  h,  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  box,  and  is  nused 
one  inch  above  it,  by  means  of  a  tube,  in  which  it  is  made  to 


revolve,  so  that  an  object  pLictd  on  it  may  bo  tiiraed  into  any 
convenient  position.  The  apparatus  for  carrying  the  lenses 
and  for  the  adjnstment  of  tlio  same,  is  represented  as  it  is 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  case.  A  vertical  stem,  six  inches 
long  and  four-tenths  square,  with  a  rack  on  one  side,  carries 
the  lens-liolder,  m  ii,  whicli  may  Iw  moved  backwards  and 
forwanis  bv  a  rack  and  pinion  at  m,  and  is  made  to  turn  Iiori- 
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zontally  upon  a  steel  pin  at  the  top  of  the  square  stem.  The 
stem  is  lowered  and  raised  by  a  pinion  with  a  large  milled 
head,  ?,  two  inches  in  diameter,  by  which  tolerably  fine  adjust- 
ments may  be  made,  but  finer  still  may  be  efiected  by  the 
lever,  o,  "vyhich  fits  into  a  series  of  holes  drilled  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  same  milled  head,  L  The  whole  of  this  adjusting 
apparatus  is  attached  to  a  plate  of  brass,  j  j,  and  is  made  to 
slide  into  another  plate,  i  i,  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  case  by 
screws.  When  not  in  use,  the  entire  apparatus  on  the  top  of 
the  case  may  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  box  or  drawer  in  its 
interior.  When  transparent  objects  are  being  dissected,  the 
screen,  5,  made  of  black  cloth,  may  be  attached  in  front  of  the 
stage  by  two  brass  pins,  p  p;  this  screen  or  curtain  has  a  two- 
fold use,  the  one  to  intercept  all  extraneous  light  save  that 
reflected  from  the  mirror  below,  the  other  to  keep  the  light  of 
the  lamp  or  candle  employed  in  the  illumination,  from  the  eyes 
of  the  observer.  The  pins,  p  p,  are  bent  a  little  forwards, 
that  the  curtain  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  head.  The 
microscope  is  thus  arranged  for  the  dissection  of  transparent 
bodies,  such  as  the  vessels  or  other  tissues  of  plants,  for  which 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Slack,  was  so  celebrated;  but  when  opaque 
objects  are  imder  examination,  the  condensing  lens  must  be 
employed ;  this  may  either  be  fixed  on  a  separate  stand,  or  to 
some  part  of  the  top  of  the  case.  An  improvement  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Goadby  in  this  dissecting  microscope  of  Mr. 
Slack:  he  places  the  stem  for  the  adjustment,  in  the  interior 
of  the  case,  and  the  milled  head  only  is  allowed  to  project  on 
the  outside ;  tliis  can  be  put  on  or  taken  oflF  at  will,  as  the 
end  of  the  pinion  is  made  square  to  receive  it.  The  case  is 
on  rather  a  larger  scale  than  Mr.  Slack  s,  but  in  shape  Ls 
precisely  similar.  As  most  of  Mr.  Goadby  s  dissections  are 
carried  on  imder  water,  square  tin  troughs  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  each  of  which  has  a  circular  ring  fastened  to  the 
bottom,  to  fit  into  the  aperture,  gr,  of  the  stage,  and  by  this 
means  they  are  prevented  from  shifting  their  position. 

A  very  useful  single  microscope  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Ross, 
and  described  by  him  in  the  Penny  Cydopcedia,  article,  "Micro- 
scope."    It  is  represented  by  fig.  41,  and  consists  of  a  brass 


^ 
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pillar;  about  six  inches  long,  screwed  into  a  tripod  base ;  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  pillar  is  attached,  by  screws  with  milled 


Hg.  41. 

lieatls,  a  large  flat  stago,  provided  with  a  spring  clip  and 
other  apiKtratiis  for  holding  the  ohjecte.  By  means  of  the 
large  milled  head,  a,  triangular  bar,  having  a  rack,  is  raised 
out  of  the  pillar ;  this  bar  carries  a  lens-holder,  having  a 
horizontal  movement  in  one  direction,  effected  by  a  rack  and 
pinion,  and  a  circular  one,  by  turning  on  a  pin.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  concave  mirror,  wliicli  is  a<Iapted  to  one 
of  the  feet  of  the  tripod  Ijase ;  a  condensing  lens  for  the 
puqxise  of  illuminating  opaque  ol>j(*f  h,  and  a  pair  of  forceps 
for  holding  small  specimens,  may  !«  applied  to  cither  of  the 
holes  in  the  stage.  The  microscope  is  usually  supplied  with 
lenses  of  one  inch  and  one  half-inch  in  focal  length,  for 
dissecting ;  but  the  higher  powers  generally  emjiloyed  are 
either  doublets   or  triplets ;  or  it  may  be  converted   into  a 
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compound  microscope  by  taking  away  the  lens-holder  and 
substituting  for  it  a  compound  body,  and  when  provided  with 
a  cradle  joint,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  pillar,  may 
be  inclined  after  the  manner  of  the  larger  instruments  pre- 
sently to  be  described. 

This  microscope,  with  its  broad  stage,  is  well  adapted  for 
minute  dissections,  and  is  rendered  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose  if  placed  between  two  inclined  planes,  to  be  here- 
after mentioned,  which  form  what  is  called  the  dissecting  rest 
This  apparatus  gives  support  to  the  arms,  and  brings  the 
wrist  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  by  which  means  small  cutting 
instruments  can  be  managed  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

Another  highly  useftd,  and  &r  more  complete  stand  of  a 
simple  microscope,  for  the  dissection  of  minute  botanical  and 
other  objects,  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Wm.  Valentine,  and 
constructed  for  him  by  Mr.  Andrew  Boss,  in  1831 ;  it  is  ftdly 
described  in  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  one  of  the  first  simple  microscopes 
provided  with  a  moveable  stage,  and  with  coarse  and  fine 
adjustments,  as  represented  by  fig.  42.  It  is  supported  on 
a  firm  tripod,  made  of  bell-metal,  the  feet  of  which,  a  a  a, 
are  made  to  close  up  together.  A  strong  pillar,  6,  rises  from 
the  tripod,  and  carries  the  stage,  e;  this  is  further  strengthened 
by  two  brackets,  r  r.  From  the  tube  or  pillar,  a  triangular 
bar,  dy  and  a  triangular  tube,  c,  slide,  the  one  within  the 
other;  the  outer  or  triangular  tube,  c,  is  moved  up  and  down 
by  a  screw,  having  fifty  threads  in  the  inch,  turned  by  a  large 
milled  head,  v,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  pillar;  this  is  the 
fine  adjustment  The  small  triangular  bar,  d,  is  moved  up  and 
down  within  the  triangular  tube,  e,  just  described,  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion,  turned  by  the  milled  head,  t,  forming 
the  coarse  adjustment:  this  bar  carries  the  lens-holder,  ran  op. 
The  stage,  c,  consists  of  three  plates,  the  lowest  one  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  pillar,  and  upon  this  the  other  two  work. 
The  upper  one  carries  a  small  elevated  stage,  g,  on  which  the 
objects  are  placed ;  this  stage  is  moimted  on  a  tube,  /,  and 
has  a  spring  clip,  h,  for  holding,  if  necessary,  the  objects 
under  examination.  By  means  of  two  screws,  placed  diago- 
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nally,  one  of  which   is  seen  at  s,  this   elevated   stage  can 
be  moved  in  two  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 


Fig.  42. 

the  different  parts  of  any  object  can  He  brouglit  succcasivoly 
into  the  field  of  view. 

Tlie  ann,  ii  p,  which  carries  tlic  lenses,  i.s  attached  to  the 
triangular  bar,  d,  by  a  couicol  pin,  on  which  it  can  turn  hori- 
zontally, and  the  ann  itself  can  be  made  longer  or  shorter  by 
moans  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  mo,  attached  U^  it;  hence  the 
lens,  q,  may  l)e  applied  to  all  parts  of  an  object  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  stage. 

Tlie  mirror,  I,  is  placeii  upon  tho  largest  of  the  tliree  legs 
forming  the  tripod,  and  consists  of  a  concave  and  plane  glass 
reflector.  To  the  under  side  of  the  stage  is  fitted  a  Wol- 
laston'a  condenser,  k;  and  the  lens  is  made  to  slide  iij*  and 
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down  by  means  of  two  small  handles  projecting  from  the 
cell  containing  the  lena  Two  small  tubes,  i,  into  which 
either  a  condensing  lens  or  a  pair  of  forceps  may  be  fitted, 
are  attached  to  the  mider  side  of  the  stage. 

The  magnifiers  employed  in  this  instrument  were  either 
single  lenses  or  doublets,  and  Mr.  Valentine,  who  is  so  well 
known  as  a  most  skilful  vegetable  anatomist,  has  managed  to 
dissect  imder  a  lens  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  focus. 

To  make  it  a  compound  microscope,  the  arm  carrying  the 
lenses  can  be  removed,  and  a  compound  body,  supported  on 
a  bent  arm  and  provided  with  a  conical  pin  at  its  end, 
can  be  substituted,  and  the  coarse  and  fine  adjustments  in 
the  pillar  will  answer  the  purpose  of  focussing  the  compound 
instrument,  as  well  as  the  simple  magnifiers. 

This  microscope,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made  by  Mr. 
Ross,  was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  workmanship, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  a  new  era  in  the 
forms  of  these  instrumenta 

A  very  useful  microscope  for  dissecting  is  that  made  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  represented  by  fig.  43 ;  it  may  be 
supported  upon  a  heavy  circular  brass  foot,  or  be  screwed  to 
the  cover  of  a  box,  or  block  of  hard  wood.  The  central 
pillar  is  circular,  about  six  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  it  may  be  raised  a  triangular 
bar,  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  turned  by  two  large  milled  he^s. 
The  lens-holder  has  two  movements  like  that  of  Mr.  Ross, 
the  one  by  a  pin  fitting  into  the  top  of  the  triangular  bar, 
the  other  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  mirror  is  of  the  usual 
construction.  The  stage  is  of  a  circular  figure,  three  inches 
in  diameter;  into  it  may  be  fitted  dissecting  troughs,  com- 
posed of  a  ring  of  brass,  with  a  glass  bottom,  or  a  similar  ring 
with  an  ebony  bottom,  and  others  equally  useful,  which  are 
covered  or  lined  with  cork  This  instrument  is  supplied  with 
single  lenses  and  with  doublets,  and  has  proved  a  very  useful 
working  tool  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  suggested 
many  ingenious  pieces  of  apparatus  to  fit  into  the  hole  in  the 
stage  for  holding  subjects  under  examination.  Besides  this 
single  microscope  of  Messm  Smith  and  Beck,  and  those 
5* 
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previously  Qoticed,  there  are  many  very  useful  forms  sold  by 
some  of  our  other  opticians   in  this  metropolis,  and   in  the 


Fig.  43. 

provinces;  tliose  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  which  are  described  in  his 
works,  require  especial  mention.  The  author  of  a  little 
tract,  entitled  T/ie  WotuUrn  of  the  Microscope,  recommends 
strongly  an  instrument  invented  tiy  Raspail,  which  can  be 
bought  in  Paris  for  thirty  francs,  or  about  twenty-five 
shUlings  English :  it  is  provided  with  four  lenses,  varying  in 
minifying  power  from  fifty  to  tliree  hundretl  diameters.  The 
author  was  lately  shown  one  of  those  instruments,  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  H.  W.  Diamond,  and  can  speak  very  favourably 
of  its  perfonnance. 

As  the    single    microscope    is    principally  used    for  dis- 
section,  the   most   essential    part,   next   to   good   glasses,   is 
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a  hrge  firm  stage  for  supporting  the  objects  under  exami- 
nation; and  as  it  is  found  that,  after  a  little  practice, 
an  object  can  be  moved  about  on  the  stage  with  very  great 
nicety,  the  stage  movements  may  be  dispensed  with  where 
low  powers  only  are  employed ;  but  with  doublets  and  trip- 
lets some  more  delicate  adjustment  than  that  of  the  hand 
becomes  necessary,  and  such  an  instrument  as  that  described 
by  fig.  42  should  be  had  recourse  to,  where  both  fine  and 
coarse  movements  for  the  magnifiers  are  provided,  and  all 
parts  of  the  object  can  be  carried  under  the  lens  by  the  ad- 
justable stage. 

The  magnifying  powers  generally  employed  with  single 
microscopes,  may  be  divided  into  those  consisting  of  one  lens 
only,  and  those  of  two  or  three  lenses  combined,  fi-om  which 
circumstance  they  are  termed  doublets  or  triplets.  In  the 
first  class  are  included  all  the  powers,  firom  two  inches  up  to 
one  quarter,  and  sometimes  one-tenth  of  an  inch;  these 
should  be  set  in  flat  cells,  like  that  seen  in  fig.  35,  and  be 
made  to  drop  easily  into  the  lens-holder.  Some  persons  use 
planoconvex  lenses  for  the  very  low  powers;  in  these  the 
centre  of  the  field  will  be  perfect  and  well  defined,  but  the 
margins  not  so;  hence,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
it  will  be  found  that  double-convex  lenses  are  the  best 
for  low  powers,  especially  for  dissecting;  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  a  two-inch  acliromatic  object-glass,  wiU  soon 
learn  that  where  very  careful  work  is  required,  a  glass  of  that 
description  will  be  by  far  the  most  pleasant  to  use.  Mr. 
Powell  supplies  with  his  dissecting  microscope,  represented 
by  fig.  35,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  lenses ;  the  four  lowest 
range  in  focal  length  firom  two  inches  to  half-an-inch,  and  the 
fifth  Is  a  Coddington  lens  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  focus,  the 
remaining  two  being  doublets,  one  of  one-tenth,  the  other  of 
one -twentieth  of  an  inch  focus.  Two  of  these  largest  lenses 
are  double-convex,  the  other  two  either  crossed  or  plano- 
convex. After  the  ordinary  lens  of  half-an-inch  in  focus,  the 
next  increase  in  the  magnifying  power  should  be  supplied  by 
the  Coddington  lens,  represented  by  figs.  29  and  30;  this 
affords  a  large  field,  equally  good  in  all  directions,  and  its 
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value  is  intennediate  between  that  of  a  double-convex  lens  of 
the  best  form  and  a  doublet  or  achromatic  lens.  The  doublet 
in  general  use  is  that  before  alluded  to  as  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  and  represented  in  section  by  fig.  44.     It  oonasts 

of  two  planoconvex  lenses,  having  their 
focal  lengths  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three,  or  nearly  so;  these  are  set  in  two 
separate  cells,  ac;  the  upper  one,  a,  is  ca- 
Fig.  44.  pable  of  being  moved  up  and  down  in  c, 

by  means  of  the  screw,  as  represented  by  the  figure;  this 
enables  the  optician  to  adjust  them  so  as  to  perform  accurately. 
The  lenses  are  placed  with  their  flat  sides  towards  the  object, 
and  the  one  of  longest  focus,  which  is  also  the  largest,  is 
placed  nearest  the  eye.  Between  the  two  lenses  there  is  a 
stop  or  diaphragm,  6,  which,  for  accurate  definition,  should 
also  be  carefully  adjusted.  The  doublet,  as  described  by 
Wollaston,  in  the  Philosophical  Tranadctions,  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a  stop,  nor  does  he  even  allude  to  the  introduction 
of  one;  it  is  not  certain,  therefore,  whether  he  was  at  all 
aware  of  its  value,  and  his  bright  career  having  terminated 
in  so  short  a  time  after  the  publication  of  the  paper,  the 
omission  may,  in  some  measure,  be  accoimted  for. 

Tlie  form  of  doublet  described,  at  page  34?,  as  the  invention 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  although  free  from  aberration  in  the 
centre  of  the  field,  has  a  great  deal  towards  the  margin,  and 
is  therefore  seldom  used  as  a  magnifier. 

When  a  triplet  is  required,  it  should  be  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  Mr.  Holland,  first  described  in  the  forty- 
iiiuth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
before  alluded  to  at  page  36;  it  consists,  as  is  shown  in  sec- 
tion by  fig.  45,  of  three  planoconvex  lenses,  a  h  c,  the  first  two, 

a  b,  being  plactMl  close  together,  and  the  stop 
or  diiiphragm  between  them  and  the  third 
lens,  c ;  this  combination  of  three  lenses  was 
used    by   Mr.   Holland,    either   as   a   simple 

microscope,  or  as  an  object-^lass  to  a  com- 
I'i*^.  45.  I  1111.,  .  , 

pound  one;  and,  although  termed  a  tnplet, 

it  is  ('SS(»ntially  a  doul)let,  having  its  front  lens  made  up  of 
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two.     A  glass  of  this  form  is  capable  of  transmitting  as  large 
an  angular  pencil  as  65*"  with  perfect  distinctness. 

The  .above-described  combination  of  three  lenses  approaches 
so  very  closely  to  the  object  to  be  examined,  that  they  re- 
quired to  be  covered  with  the  very  thinnest  mica,  which  is 
objectionable,  and  no  more  than  three  lenses  can  possibly  be 
employed  to  form  a  single  microscope ;  hence  the  limit  to  the 
improvement  of  this  instrument.  Mr.  Holland  states,  that 
for  a  triplet  to  be  efficient  for  the  podura,  &c.,  it  should  be 
equivalent  in  power  to  a  single  lens  of  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  focus;  and  in  answer  to  those  who  object  to  the  use  of 
the  triplet,  on  account  of  its  approaching  so  closely  to  the 
object,  he  states  that  some  of  his  preparations  are  covered 
with  mica  so  thin,  that  they  can  be  examined  by  a  spherule 
of  one-three-hundredth  of  an  inch  focus.  "It  was  at  one 
time  hoped,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  as  the  precious  stones  are  more 
refractive  than  glass,  and  as  the  increased  refractive  power  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  chromatic  dis- 
persion, that  they  would  furnish  valuable  materials  for  lenses, 
inasmuch  as  the  refractions  would  be  accomplished  by  shal- 
low curves,  and,  consequently,  with  diminished  spherical 
aberration."*  But  these  hopes  were  disappointed:  every- 
thing that  ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  accomplish  was 
tried  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  under  the  patronage 
of  Dr.  Goring.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  great  reflective 
power,  the  doubly-refracting  property,  the  colour,  and  the  hete- 
rogeneous structure  of  the  jewels  which  were  tried,  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  benefits  arising  from  their  greater  re- 
fiuctive  power,  and  left  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  skilfully 
made  glass  doublets  and  triplets.  The  idea  is  now,  in  fact, 
abandoned ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  attempts 
at  constructing  fluid  lenses,  and  to  the  projects  for  giving  to 
glass  other  than  spherical  surfaces, — none  of  which  have  come 
into  extensive  use. 

*  Art.,  Microscope,  Penny  Cyclopadia. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

COMPOUND     MICROSCOPE. 

A  COMPOUND  microscope  differs  fix)in  a  simple  one  in  having 
the  image  of  an  object  formed  by  an  object-glass  further 
magnified  by  one  or  more  lenses  forming  an  eye-glass ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  rays  of  Ught  from  an  object  being  brought 
into  a  new  focus,  there  form  an  image,  which  image,  being 
treated  as  an  original  object  by  the  eye-piece,  is  magnified  in 
the  same  way  as  the  simple  microscope  magnified  the  object 
itsel£  For  a  microscope  to  be  a  compoimd  one,  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  it  should  have  an  object-glass  and  an  eye- 
glass; in  some  of  the  old  microscopes  there  were  only  two 
lenses,  but  it  has  been  stated  that,  in  the  simple  microscope, 
as  many  as  three  are  employed  to  form  a  triplet,  and  yet, 
with  this  number  of  lenses,  the  microscope  is  still  a  simple 
one.  This  is  easily  explained :  the  first  two  lenses  of  the 
triplet  only  effect  what  might  have  been  accomplished,  but 
not  so  well,  by  one ;  and  the  third  lens  is  only  useful  for 
modifying  the  light  before  it  enters  the  eye. 

As  the  object  of  this  work  is  entirely  practical,  no  mention 
will  be  made  of  tlie  compound  microscopes  that  have  been 
heretofore,  or  are  even  now,  manufactured  in  this  country, 
that  are  not  achromatic,  and  which,  therefore,  are  imfitted 
for  scioDtific  investigation,  and  attention  will  be  principally 
directed  to  those  made  by  our  first-rate  opticians,  Messrs. 
Powell,  Ross,  and  Smith,  all  of  whose  object-glasses  will 
stand  the  severe  tests  hereafter  to  be  described,  approaching, 
as  far  as  wo  can  judge  at  present,  the  limits  of  conceivable 
perfection,  their  stands  or  supports?  being  constructed  on 
the  most  approved  mechanical  principles,  so  as  to  prevent 
tremor,  and  afford  the  greatest  facility  for  using  the  various 
movements;  in  point  of  workmanshi]),  also,  they  are  un- 
equalled. 

Every  comix>imd  microscope  may  be  said  to  consist,  Uke 
the  simple  one,  of  two  esstjutial  parts,  viz.,  the  stand  and  the 
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optical  apparatus,  both  of  which  are  very  much  more  com- 
plicated than   in  the  former    instruments.      The  stand   is 
made  up  of  the  compound  body  (or  tube  for  carrying  the 
optical  apparatus),  and  the  stage  with  the  supports  and  ad- 
justments for  each ;  whilst  the  optical  part  consists  of  the 
object-glasses  or  magnifying  powers,  the  eye-pieces,  and  the 
mirror.     It  little  matters  what  the  shape  or  size  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be ;  for  whatever  plan  is  adopted,  or  in  whatever 
country  it  may  be  made,  the  parts  above  described  are  strictly 
essential,  and  must  be  present  in  each.     The  compound  body 
is  generally  a  tube  of  brass,  &om  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  to  its 
upper  end  the  eye-pieces  are  adapted,  to  its  lower  the  object- 
glasses  ;  as  these  latter  are  of  different  magnifying  powers, 
and  as  no  two  objects  under  examination  are  of  the  same 
thickness,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  there  should  be  some 
mode  of  focal  adjustment  applicable  to  every  condition.     This 
is  effected  in  two  ways,  one  of  which  is  termed  the  coarse, 
the  other  the  fine  adjustment ;  the  first  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  rack  and  pinion,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  tube 
carrying  the  eye-piece  and  object-glass  is  made  to  approach 
or  recede  firom  the  object  by  turning  a  large  milled  head 
connected  with  the  pinion ;  whilst  in  the  second  or  fine  ad- 
justment, the  object-glass  only  is  moved,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  very  delicate  screw,  acting  either  on  the  long  end  of  a 
lever  or  in  some  of   the  modes   hereafter  to  be    noticed, 
whereby  the  same  re^t  is  obtained.     In  the  best-constructed 
stands,  the  entire  compound  body  containing  the  magnifiers  is 
moved  up  and  down  by  the  coarse  adjustment,  but  in  many 
of  the  older  microscopes,  as  represented  by  fig.  25,  two  or  more 
tubes  were  employed  to  make  up  the  compound  body.     When 
this  was  the  case,  the  outer  tube  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
other  part  of  the  stand,  and  formed  the  guide  for  the  inner 
one  carrying  the  optical  apparatus  to  slide  through ;  imder 
these  circumstances  the   rack-work  was  placed  in  the  com- 
pound body  itself;  but  much  greater  stabiUty  is  ensured  by 
the  adoption  of  the  former  method.     In  some  instruments 
there  is  a  tube  connected  with  the  compound  body,  capable 
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of  being  drawn  out  to  the  extent  of  five  or  rax  inches:  this  is 
termed  the  draw-tube,  into  one  end  the  eje-jneceB  fit,  luid 
into  the  other  au  erecting-glass  is  made  to  ecrew.  This 
draw-tube  has  a  Ecale  of  inches  and  parte  engraved  nn  ita 
outer  side,  as  represented  by  fig.  46,  where  a  is  the  eye- 
piece, b  the  upper  end  of  the  com- 
pound body,  and  c  the  draw-tube, 
with  the  scale  of  inches  and  parts 
on  it  The  many  uses  of  this  tube, 
and  of  the  erecting-glass  also,  wiU 
be  fully  described  hereafter.  The 
inner  side  of  the  tube  carrying  Ihe 
maguifiei^  is,  in  all  cases,  provided 
with  one  or  more  stops  or  dia- 
phragms for  cutting  off  the  extra- 
neous pencils  of  light. 

The  next  part  of  the  stand  in 
importance  is  the  stage  or  appara- 
tus on  which  the  objects  are  to  be 
placed  for  examination ;  this,  in  the 
most  complete  microscopes,  consists 
of  two  or  more  plates  of  bmss,  one 
of  which,  tennctl  the  st.ige-plate,  is  capable  of  being  moved  in 
two  directioii.%  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  either  by  screws, 
racks  and  pini<ins,  by  a  combination  of  the  two,  or,  more 
fiimply,  by  a  lever.  "Upon  the  sttge-plate  another  plate  is 
ailaptcil,  termed  Uie  object-plate  ;  this  last,  for  the  more  ready 
adjustment  of  the  olgoct  to  be  ("xamined,  is  made  to  slide  up 
and  diiwn  upnu  the  stage-plate,  and  is  gcncnilly  supphed  with 
a  raised  ledge  at  its  lower  part,  agaiii.st  which  the  objects 
themselves  may  rc'st  when  the  sfigc  is  in  an  inclined  position ; 
and  sometimes  another  pii-ce  of  brass,  t<.'niicd  a  clip,  with  a 
weak  spring  in  its  front  jKirt,  is  niadi:  to  sliile  ujion  it,  so  that 
any  object,  if  necessary,  may  bo  firmly  secured  between  the 
clij)  and  the  raised  Ie<lge.  The  object-plate,  licaides  the 
movement  up  and  doivii  on  tlit;  stage-iilate,  and  in  two  direc- 
ti(ms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ctfi^ted  liy  the  scn;ws  or 
rack-work,  baa  also  a  circular  one  in  a  hoh/onlal  plane,  which 
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is  accomplished  by  iDoimting  it  upon  a  short  piece  of  tube, 
capable  of  fitting  into  another  tube  in  the  stage-plate;  on 
this  tube  it  turns,  and  by  it  the  object-plate  is  also  raised, 
above  the  working  parts  of  the  stage-plate  itself. 

The  stage  movements  generally  extend  from  half-an-inch 
to  two  inches,  so  that  by  the  sliding  up  and  down  of  the 
object-plate,  and  the  distance  the  same  plate  is  capable  of 
being  traversed  over  by  the  rack-work,  all  parts  of  an  object 
of  considerable  size  can  be  brought  in  succession  into  the 
field  of  view.  The  different  methods  of  effecting  these  stage 
movements  will  be  described  with  the  instruments  to  which 
they  are  severally  adapted.  To  the  under  side  of  the  stage  a 
number  of  other  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be  fitted,  viz.,  the 
diaphragm  plate,  the  achromatic  and  other  condensers,  the 
lower  prism  of  the  polarizing  apparatus,  and  the  dark  stops  or 
wells,  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  described.  To  the  object- 
plate  should  also  be  fitted  the  forceps  for  holding  opaque 
objects. 

The  methods  of  mounting  the  compound  body  and  the 
stage  are  exceedingly  various,  the  most  improved  plans  are 
represented  in  the  following  figures,  and  for  our  piresent 
purpose  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes ;  first  into  those  in  which  the  compound  body  is  sup- 
ported at  its  lower  end,  on  an  arm  capable  of  being  moved 
up  or  down  by  a  rack  and  pinion ;  and,  secondly,  into  those 
in  which  the  compoimd  body  is  supported,  either  by  an  arm 
firmly  attached  to  the  back  of  it,  as  seen  in  fig.  25,  when  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  should  be  composed  of  more  than  one 
tube,  or  where  a  large  portion  of  its  length  is  supported,  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  George  Jackson. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  stand  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope consists  of  the  foot  or  basis,  and  of  one  or  more  pillars 
or  supports  rising  from  it,  to  which  the  compound  body  and 
stage  are  attached.  The  foot  is  generally  a  stout  tripod  of 
brass,  cast  in  one  piece,  or,  for  convenience  of  package,  it  may 
be  composed  of  three  flat  feet,  capable  of  being  folded  to- 
gether, as  in  fig.  25,  or  as  in  two  of  Mr.  Powell's  instruments, 
of  three  longer  legs,  standing  in  an  inclined  position,  like 
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those  in  a  tliree-legged  stooL  Some  makers  even  use  a 
heavy  circular  foot  instead  of  a  tripod,  but  this,  although 
steady  when  the  instrument  is  upright,  is  not  so  when  it  is 
inclined.  From  a  foot  of  one  of  the  above  forms  a  stout  pillar 
rises,  having  at  its  upper  part  a  cradle-joint,  to  which  both 
compound  body  and  stage  are  firmly  attached,  so  that  when 
the  joint  is  used,  both  these  parts  move  together.  Mr.  Ueoige 
Jackson,  having  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  making  a  good 
cradle-joint,  was  induced  to  use  two  pillars  instead  of  one,  by 
which  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  was  obtained;  his  com- 
poimd  body  and  stage  were  connected  to  both  pillars  by 
trunnions,  on  which  they  were  made  to  turn.  Mr.  Jackson 
also  mounted  his  compoimd  body  on  a  grooved  bell-metal 
arm, — a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Boss, 
in  one  of  his  early  microscopes,*  and  which  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  instruments  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  who 
have  adopted  it.  Mr.  Ross  uses  the  tripod  foot,  and  two  flat 
supports,  by  which  the  same  end  is  accomplished  as  by 
pillars;  but  the  supports,  he  considers,  are  much  more  free 
from  vibration.  In  some  of  the  recently  constructed  portable 
instruments,  the  stage  is  mounted  on  a  strong  pivot,  on 
which  it  can  be  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  compound 
body,  for  convenience  of  package.  The  smallest  instru- 
nu»nt5  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Ross  are  constructed  on  this 
j)riiHM|)le. 

'rii(»  optical  part  of  the  compound  microscope  consists  of  the 
oi>j«H!t-gla.ssos,  the  eye-pieces,  and  the  mirror.  The  object- 
l/ltissrs  supplied  with  the  b(\st  instruments  are  generally  either 
tive,  six,  or  seven  in  number,  and  vary  in  their  magnifying 
pow(M'  from  20  to  2,500  diameters ;  tliey  are  called  two-inch, 
onr-inch,  half-inch,  one-qutirter,  one-eighth,  one-twelfth,  and 
one-sixteenth  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  these  names 
ixYv  not  derived  from  the  distance  the  bottom-glass  of  each 
combination  is  from  the  object,  but  from  a  fact  found  in 
])rHetie(\  that  a  thin  single  lens,  to  magnify  the  siime  number 
of  diameters  ius  any  of  the  preceding  achromatic  combinations, 

•  Art.,  Microscope,  Penny  Cyclvpadia. 
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would  be  required  to  be  of  the  same  focal  distance  as  that 
given  to  the  others  by  nama  In  other  words,  if  a  single 
lens  were  made  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope, 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  employ  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
the  one-fourth  achromatic  combination,  with  the  same  com- 
pound body,  it  would  be  fotmd  that  a  thin  single  lens  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  focus  would  be  required  to  give  that 
power.  It  would  be  more  useful  in  practice  if  tiie  name 
given  to  each  of  the  object-glasses  were  expressive  of  the 
magnifying  power,  instead  of  being  derived  in  the  manner  above 
described;  if  we  take,  for  instance,  the  glasses  called  the 
half-inch,  as  constructed  by  each  of  our  three  eminent  makers, 
and  compare  them,  we  shall  find  that  all  three  will  differ, 
more  or  less,  in  their  magnifying  power,  but  still  they  all 
bear  the  name  of  half-inch ;  neither  do  two  glasses  similar 
in  name,  even  of  the  same  maker,  always  agree  exactly;  hence 
it  would  be  very  desirable  in  practice  to  apply  a  term  to  them 
which  should  express  their  magnifying  power,  but  such  a 
nomenclature  could  not  at  this  advanced  period  be  easily 
carried  out. 

The  eye-pieces  supplied  with  the  compound  achromatic 
microscopes  are  generally  three  in  nmnber,  and  the  form 
employed  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Huyghenian,  it 
having  been  first  employed  by  Huyghens  for  his  telescopes. 
Elach  one  consists  of  two  planoconvex  lenses  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance firom  each  other  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  focal 
lengths;  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  lenses  are  towards  the  eye, 
and  that  nearest  the  eye  is  termed  the  eye-glass,  whilst  that 
most  distant  is  termed  the  field-glasa  A  stop,  or  diaphragm, 
is  placed  about  half-way  between  the  two  lenses;  this  arrange- 
ment was  adopted  by  Huyghens  for  the  piurpose  of  diminishing 
the  spherical  aberration,  by  producing  the  refraction  at  two 
glasses  instead  of  one,  and  of  materially  increasing  the  field  of 
view;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Boscovich  to  point  out  that 
another  valuable  property  of  this  eye-piece  was  the  correction 
of  a  great  part  of  the  chromatic  aberration  as  well.  This 
subject  has  been  since  critically  examined  by  Mr.  Varley, 
and  to  his  paper,  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the  Transdctions 
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of  t&6  Bodety  of  Aria,  the  author  would  refer  those  of 
readers  who  would  wish  to  gain  more  infbrmatioa.  upon  the 
matter.  Another  eye-pieoe  scnnetimeB  employed  is  the  in* 
▼ention  of  "Ramsden ;  it  oonmsts  of  two  planoconTez  lenses^  as 
in  that  by  Hnyghen%  but  the  field-glass  is  re^eised,  or  its 
plane  sur&ce  is  placed  fisorthest  finom  the  eye-glass ;  this  in- 
strument, which  wiU  be  again  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on 
micrometen^  is  chiefly  used  when  it  is  required  to  measure 
the  magnified  image  of  any  object;  hence  it  has  been  fre- 
quently called  the  micrometer  eye-piece,  the  divided  g^ass 
being  placed  immediately  in  firont  of  the  field-lena  When 
this  eye-piece  is  used,  the  image  is  fonned  in  front  of  the 
field-glass,  and^  consequently,  the  focal  point  of  the  eje-pieoe 
is  ovAsOdt  the  field-glass ;  but  in  the  Huyghenian  fonn,  the 
image  of  the  object  is  formed  at  the  diaphragm  bettneen  the 
field  and  eye-glass ;  hence  the  former  han  been  termed  the 
poatiye^  and  the  latter  the  negative  eye-piece. 

The  mwTOT  generally  consists  of  a  firame  of  brass,  in  whidi 
are  set  two  olvered  glasses,  one  concave,  the  other  plane, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter;  the 
former  reflects  the  light  in  conveiging  the  latter  in  parallel 
raya  For  facility  of  adjustment,  the  frame  canyii^  the 
glasses  is  made  to  turn  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  jointey 
and  in  the  best  microscopes  it  is  adapted  to  a  tube  on  which  it 
can  be  slid  either  up  or  down,  and  so  be  approximated  to  the 
imder  surface  of  the  stage,  in  order  that  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  concave  surface  may  be  brought  into  a  focus  or  not 
upon  any  given  object  on  the  stage.  In  some  microscopes 
the  plane  mirror  is  replaced  by  one  nuide  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  reflects  a  soft  white  light,  or  by  a  prism  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  M.  Dujardin.  Mr.  Varley  has  suggested  a  plan 
of  covering  the  plane  mirror  with  pounded  glass,  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  by  which  means  the  light  of  a  bright  cloud  ojqpoeite 
the  sun  may  be  artificially  imitated,  and  even  the  rays  of  the 
sun  itself  may  be  reflected^  and  so  produce  a  soft  white  light 
The  different  modes  of  using  the  mirror  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  iUumination  of  microscopic  objects, 
where,  also,  will  be  described  several  other  kinds  of  appa- 
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ratus,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  light  may  be  materially 
modified. 

All  the  parts  essential  to  a  compomid  achromatic  micro- 
scope having  now  been  described,  attention  will  next  be 
directed  to  the  diflferent  arrangements  adopted  by  the  prin- 
cipal makers  to  render  the  mechanical  part  most  eflfective, 
and,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  names  of  the  mamifiakctiirers 
will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  no 
preference  being  given  to  the  workmanship  of  one  over  that 
of  another,  but  credit  always  awarded  wherever  it  may  be 
due. 

MESSBS.   POWELL   AND    LEALAND'S  ACHROMATIC    COMPOUND 

MICROSCOPR 

This  instrument,  first  described  in  the  Microscopical  Jour- 
ncUy  vol  L,  page  177,  is  represented  by  fig.  47 ;  it  stands  on  a 
firm  tripod  base  of  brass,  on  which  is  a  circular  plate ;  to  this 
two  stout  pillars  are  attached,  bearing  at  their  upper  extremi- 
ties the  ends  of  the  trunnions,  upon  which  a  strong  piece  of 
metal,  giving  attachment  to  the  compound  body  and  the 
stage,  IS  supported ;  by  means  of  the  circular  plate,  the  pillars 
can  be  turned  upon  the  tripod,  and  the  weight  of  the  com- 
pound body  and  stage  brought  over  one  or  more  of  the  feet  of 
the  tripod,  and  the  instrument,  therefore,  rendered  more 
steady.  This  plan  of  using  the  double  pillar  was  first  adopted 
by  Mr.  George  Jackson,  in  1838,  and  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  light  and  of  distributing  the  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent parts  more  equally  on  the  tripod  than  where  only  one 
pillar  is  employed  Tlie  compound  body  is  supported  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  length  on  a  strong  arm,  having  a  hollow  frame 
at  its  top,  after  a  plan  first  described  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  the 
fifty-third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  coarse  adjustment  is  made  by  a  rack  and  pinion  contained 
i^-ithin  the  frame  above  noticed  ;  and  the  latter  turned  by 
the  large  milled  head  A-  In  order  that  the  compound  body 
may  be  moved  easily  and  still  be  very  steady,  it  is  attached 
to  a  cradle  resting  upon  two  rollers,  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
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wide,  and  three-and-a-half  inches  apart,  this  being  equivalent 
to  a  triangular  bar  of  the  same  siza     The  fine  adjustment  is 
made  by  a  screw  with  a  cone,  against  which  the  cradle,  or 
portion  of  brass  attached  to  the  body,  is  firmly  pressed  by 
means  of  a  spring;  one  of  the  milled  heads  of  the  fine  adjust- 
ment is  seen  at  B.     By  this  method  of  mounting  the  com- 
pound body,  aU  tendency  to  run  down  by  its   own   weight 
is  prevented,  in  consequence   of  its  motion  being  a  sliding 
combined  with  a  rolling  one.     The  lower  part  of  the   arm 
carrying    the    compound    body    at    I,    is   provided    with   a 
conical  pin  fitting  into  the  piece  of  metal  supporting  the 
stage;  by  this  a  circular  motion  is  obtained,  and  the  body 
can  be  turned  away  from  the  stage,  so  that  an  object  placed 
upon  it  may  be  properly  adjusted  before  the  body  is  brought 
over  it     The  stage  is  of  the  form  first  constructed  by  Mr. 
Turrell,  and  described  by  him  in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,    It  has  a  motion  each 
way  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  extent,  that  from  side  to 
side  being  effected  by  a  screw  tiumed  by  the  milled  head,  C, 
whilst  the  up  and  down  motion  is  performed  by  a  rack  and 
pinion  in  connection  with  the  milled  head,  D.     The  stage- 
plate  has  a  circular  movement,  and  on  it  is  a  spring  clip,  H,  for 
securing  the   objects  when    the  instrument  is   inclined.     A 
small  arm,  E,  is  seen  underneath  the  stage;  this  carries  the 
dark  wells,  to  be  used  when  minute  opaque  objects  are  illu- 
minated by  the  lieberkuhn.     The  mirror  is  mounted  rather 
diflFerently  from  those  supplied  with  other  microscopes;  instead 
of  a  semicircle  of  brass  with  two  pins,  on  which  the  frame 
containing  the  reflectors  may  turn,  there  is  a  quadrant  of 
brass,  having  at  one  end  a  strong  pin  on  which  the  frnme  is 
turned  up  or  down,  and  at  the  other  end  a  still  stronger  one, 
on  which  the  quadrant  and  the  frame  together  are  capable 
of  being  revolved;   this  last  fits  into  a  short  piece  of  tube, 
made  to  slide  either  up  or  down  the  long  tube  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stage,  by  which  the  mirror  is  connected 
with  the  other  part  of  the  stand;   the  reflectors  themselves 
are  both  plane  and  concave,  as  in  other  instruments.     With 
this   microscope  are   supplied    an    achromatic   condenser,   a 
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micrometer,  frog-plate^  vial-holder,  amall  and  laxge  condena- 
ing  len%  steel  disc,  (a  substitate  for  the  camera  lucida^) 
polariang  prisms,  and  OLany  other  important  pieoes  of  appa- 
ratus, and  the  price  Taries  from  tarty  to  seventy  guineas^ 
dependmg  upon  the  number  of  the  powers  and  the  appantos 
attached  thereto;  the  powers  themsdyes  range  from  the 
two  inch  to  the  one-sixteenth,  and  magnify  from  20  to  2,600 
diameters. 

A  second  microscope,  constructed  by  Me8Br&  Powell  and 
Lealand,  and  known  by  its  being  mounted  on  tiiree  leg%  is 
described  in  the  London  Phyai6logi4xd  fawmal,  page  68,  and 
is  represented  in  Plate  2.  The  three  legs  inclined,  as  seen  in 
the  figure,  support,  at  their  upper  part,  the  trunnions  to 
which  the  tube,  J,  and  the  stage  are  attached.  From  the 
tube,  J,  a  triangular  bar  is  raised  by  a  rwck  and  pinion  con- 
nected with  the  large  milled  head,  A.  To  the  upper  part  of 
the  triangular  bar  a  broad  arm  is  fixed,  bearing  the  compoimd 
body;  this  arm  is  hollow  and  contains  the  mechanism  for  the 
fine  adj  ustment,  which  is  effected  by  turmng  the  milled  head, 
R  The  arm  is  connected  with  the  triangular  bar  by  a  strong 
conical  pin,  on  which  it  tums^  so  that  the  compound  body 
may  be  moved  aside  from  the  stage  when  necessary.  The 
stage  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  preceding  instrument, 
and  is  capable  of  being  moved  from  side  to  side  by  the  milled 
head,  C,  and  up  and  down  by  that  at  D.  When  both  are 
turned  together,  a  diagonal  movement  is  produced,  the  axis  of 
D  is  carried  through  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage,  where 
there  is  another  milled  head,  so  that,  if  necessary,  both  hands 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  achromatic  con- 
denser is  represented  as  fixed  into  its  place  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stage,  where  also  may  be  seen  an  arm,  E,  for  the  stops  or 
dark  welk  The  mirror,  G,  and  the  spring  clip  to  the  stage, 
H,  are  all  similar  to  those  described  in  the  former  instrument 
In  order  to  render  the  compound  body  exceedingly  steady, 
two  small  rods,  springing  from  the  arm,  are  attached  to  the 
back  part  of  the  body  a  little  above  the  centra  To  this 
microscope,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding,  all  the  apparatus 
there  mentioned  can  be  fitted.     The  stand  itself  is  not  so 
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costly  as  the  first  described,  and,  although  much  lighter  and 
more  portable,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  steady,  all  the 
parts  being  accurately  balanced. 

MESSRS.  POWELL  AND  LEALAND's  PORTABLE  MICROSCX)PK 

One  of  the  most  portable  and  convenient  forms  of  compound 
microscope,  made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and   Lealand,  is  that 
represented  by  fig.  48,  about  one-third  of  its  actual  size.     It 
is  supported  on  three  legs,  ABC,  capable  of  being  folded  one 
upon  the  other,  and  when  so  folded  they  can  be  brought  in  a 
line  with  the  tube,  D  E,  supporting  the  stage,  G,  and  the 
mirror,  F,  through  which  slides  the  triangular  bar,  H,  having 
attached  to  it  the  arm,  I,  carryiojf  the  compoimd  body,  L  K  ; 
this  last,  for  convenience  of  package,  is  made  to  unscrew  at 
K,  and  the  eye-piece,  L,  beiiig  removed,  the  folded  legs  can  be 
passed  through  the  tubular  part  of  the  body,  and  both  together 
laid  parallel  with  the  tutie,  D  E ;  the  legs  are  connected  with  the 
tube,  D  E,  by  a  strong  curved  piece  of  brass,  M,  which  winds 
round  to  the  ^^pposite  side  of  the  tube ;  a  stout  pin,  with  a 
screw  nut,  serves  as  an  axis  upon  which  the  tube,  D  E,  and  all 
that  is  attached  to  it,  can  be  turned  from  a  vertical  to  a  hori- 
zontal position.     The  stage,  G,  presenting  a  box-like  appear- 
ance, is  also  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  position  parallel 
with  the  folded  legs,  by  drawing  back  the  sliding-piece,  P, 
which,  when  in  use,  keeps  it  in  a  horizontal  position.     The 
apparatus  for  moving  the  stage  is  contained  within  the  box, 
G,  and  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Messra  Powell  and 
Lealand  in  their  larger  instruments,  the  up  and  down  move- 
ment being  performed  by  turning  the  miUed  head,  N,  and 
that  firom  side  to  side  by  the  larger  milled  head,  O.     The 
slide,  Q,  is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  object  when  the 
microscope  is  inclined,  and  in  it  are  two  sockets  to  receive 
the  forceps  for  holding  opaque  objecta     To  the  under-side  of 
the  stage  are  attached  a  diaphragm  and  a  small  arm  for  carry- 
ing the  dark  stops  or  wells,  and,  should  it  be  required,  an 
achromatic  condenser,  or  polarizing  prism,  may  be  fitted  into 
6* 
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the  place  oocafned  by  ihe  diiq>hiBgm.  The  ooaiw  a^j**"^!"'^*'^ 
of  the  instniment  is  efiected  hy  rack  and  pinion,  by  vhidi  the 
biai^[ular  bar,  H,  and  -mth  it  the  arm,  X,  canying  ttie  ochu- 


Fig.4a 

pound  body,  K  L,  are  moved  up  or  down,  the  rack  being 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  triangular  bar  and  the  pinion  con- 
nected with  the  large  milled  head,  R     The  fine  adjustment 
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is  made  by  turning  the  screw,  S;  this  acts  on  the  end  of  a  lever 
contained  in  the  hollow  arm,  I,  by  which  the  short  tube,  T,  to 
which  the  object-glasses  are  attached,  is  slowly  raised  or  de- 
pressed. The  mirror,  F,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
tube,  D  £,  and  being  moimted  on  a  semi-circular  arm,  can  be 
turned  in  every  possible  direction. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  microscope  is  its  extreme  porta- 
bility, as  the  whole  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  above  de- 
scribed instrument,  with  four  object-glasses,  two  eye-pieces, 
animalcule  cage,  dark  stops,  forceps,  &c.,  can  be  packed  in  a 
box,  the  internal  measurement  of  which  is  nine  inches  long, 
five  broad,  and  two  deep. 

Besides  the  three  preceding  microscopes  of  Messra  Powell 
and  Lealand,  there  are  two  others  made  by  them  requiring 
especial  mention.  The  fiilst  of  these  is  of  large  size,  and 
consists  of  a  heavy  tripod  base,  &om  which  rises  a  short  stout 
pillar,  having  a  cradle  joint  at  its  summit,  to  which  is  attached 
a  triangular  bar,  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  each  of  its 
sides  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad.  To  the  middle  of  this 
bar  a  stage,  seven  inches  square,  is  fixed;  it  has  the  same  kind 
of  adjustments  as  those  of  the  smaller  instruments,  being  made 
also  on  Mr.  Turrell  s  plan,  and,  firom  being  of  large  size, 
the  hands  of  the  operator  do  not  interfere  with  the  object 
when  adjusting  it  The  milled  heads,  for  efifecting  the  adjust- 
ment, are  placed  in  a  line,  so  that  one  hand  only  is  required  to 
move  the  stage  in  two  directions.  The  compound  body  is 
firmly  supported  on  the  upper  half  of  the  triangular  bar,  by  a 
frame  which  fits  the  bar  accurately,  and  is  made  to  move 
smoothly  up  or  down  by  rack  and  pinion,  turned  by  two  milled 
heads;  the  compound  body  is  also  capable  of  being  turned 
away  firom  the  stage  by  means  of  a  joint  in  the  firame 
supporting  it  The  fine  adjustment  consists  of  an  endless 
screw  and  two  inclined  planes;  it  has  also  two  milled  heads, 
only  two  inches  apart  firom  the  coarse,  but  both  horizontal 
and  parallel  with  them;  by  this  means,  the  hand  may 
be  passed  fix)m  one  to  the  other  very  readily.  To  the 
lower  part  of  the  triangular  bar  is  adapted  the  mirror,  which 
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is  of  the  samu  couBtriictioB  as  that  previoualy  described,  but 
capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down  od  the  triangular  bat 
by  rack  and  pinion;  tbe  achromatic  condenser  is  attached 
to  tbe  mirror,  and  is  moved  with  it  on  the  bar,  so  that 
the  axes  of  its  lenses  may  coincide  with  those  of  the  object- 
glasses.  To  the  stage  may  be  fixed  all  the  usual  apparatus 
and  even  a  feuiie  of  large  size  for  holiling  such  objects  ae  are 
three  or  four  inches  broad.  The  weight  of  this  instrument  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  steadiness  and  tlie 
excellence  of  the  workmanship  ;  its  cost,  with  all  the  appani- 
tUB  complete,  approaches  nearly  to  one  hundred  pounda  In 
consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  labour  expended  in  its 
construction,  and  its  necessarily  Iiigh  price,  the  demand  for 
this  microscope  has  not  been  great  for  the  last  few  years,  the 
three  previously  described  having  in  a  measure  superseded  it 
Another  very  useful  microsccjpe  for  general  purposes,  made  by 
Meesra  Powell  and  Lealand,  is  less  expensive  than  any  of 
the  others,  the  tripod  and  supports  for  the  compound  body 
and  stage  being  made  of  cost^iroo;  the  stage  is  of  large  size, 
and  thoy  have  lately  effected  a  great  improvement  in  it  by 
making  it  adjustable  by  a  lever;  in  the  stages  hereafter  to  be 
described  with  the  lever  movement,  two  or  more  plates  are 
employed,  but  in  this  instrument  one  only  is  used,  and  it  per- 
forms exceedingly  well,  being  very  steady  even  with  the 
highest  powera  The  compoimd  body  is  supported  on  on  arm 
fixed  firmly  to  the  back,  and  tlie  coarse  adjustment  is  made  by 
rack  and  pinion ;  the  fine,  by  a  screw  acting  on  the  end  of  a 
lever.  This  microscope  is  available  for  all  the  purposes  to 
which  the  more  costly  ones  are  applied,  and  is  particularly 
useful  to  the  medical  student,  to  whom  its  low  price  is  also  a 
great  recommendation. 

Ha   boss's  COMPODND  and  SUPLE  MICBOSCOPE. 

This  instrument,  first  described  by  l£r.  Rose  in  the  London 
Pkysiologioal  Journal,  in  18i3,  is  represented  by  Plate  1 ; 
and  as  no  language  of  ihe  author  could  convey  so  good  an 
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idea  of  its  conKtruction  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Soss  himself,  his 
own  words  will  here  be  quoted : — 

''The  mechanical  construction  represented  in  Plate  1,  is 
derived  from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  im- 
provements made  in  the  microscope  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  general  arrangement,  which  is  properly  the  province  of 
the  mechanic,  has  been  contrived  to  obtain  the  utmost  freedom 
from  tremor,  and  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  in  using  the 
various  movements,  while  the  extent,  direction,  and  number 
of  these  have  been  collected  from  the  experience  of  the  most 
inde£Bktigable  observers  in  all  the  various  branches  of  micro- 
scopic inquiry.  Nearly  six  himdred  instruments  have  been 
made  on  the  plan  here  represented,  and  as  but  slight  alteration 
or  addition  in  detail,  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  the  modes  of  microscopic  investigation  at 
present  employed,  the  mechanical  structiure  of  the  microscope 
stand  may  be  considered  thus  tai  established. 

"  The  optical  part  also  has  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that 
points  or  lines,  whose  distance  is  such  that  their  separation  is 
boidering  on  mterfering  with  the  physical  constitution  of 
light,  can  be  distinctly  separated ;  thus  ensuring  a  reality  in 
the  appearance  of  objects,  where  the  minuteness  of  their  detail 
approaches  the  natural  limit  of  microscopic  vision. 

*^  Description  of  the  InatruTnent   (Plate  1.) 

"  A  A  are  two  uprights,  strengthened  by  internal  but- 
tresses, moimted  on  a  strong  tripod,  B,  at  the  upper  part,  and 
between  the  uprights  is  an  axis  upon  which  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  turns,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
take  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position,  or  any  intermediate 
inclination,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  plate. 
This  moveable  part  is  fixed  to  the  axis  near  its  centre  of 
gravity,  and  consists  of  the  stage,  D,  the  parallelopipedon  bar 
and  its  socket  shown  at  C,  with  its  arm,  which  carries  the 
microscope  tube,  E,  and  the  mirror,  M.  The  stage,  D,  has 
rectangular  movements,  one  inch  in  extent,  on  dovetail  slides, 
and  is  moved  by  a  pinion  and  screw  connected  with  the  milled 
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headcf,  H  I,  aad  it  also  haa  the  umial  afypendages  of  feroepa 
to  hold  minute  objects,  and  lens  to  condenae  the  light  iqKm 
themu  The  parallelopipedon  bar,  togetiber  with  the  aim  and 
mioroaoope  tube,  is  moved  by  the  milled  heads  at  G,  and  a  move 
delioate  adjustment  of  this  optical  part  is  effixsted  by  the 
milled  head  F.  The  other  milled  head,  K,  fixes  the  ann  to 
the  parallelopipedon  bar. 

*'  The  outline  of  the  structuie,  as  before  observed,  has  beai 
azianged  to  obtain,  first,  the  utmost  freedom  fixnn  tremor, 
and,  secondly,  to  afford  the  greatest  fisualiiy  in  umig  the 
various  movementa 

*'  In  experimenting  to  obtain  the  first  of  these  conditions^  I 

suspended  the  moveable  part  of  the  instrument  near  the  centre 

of  gravity,  and  employed  the  inverted  pendulum  (an  instra* 

ment  contrived  to  indicate  otherwise  insensible  vil»ntions)  to 

arrange  the  form  and  quantity  of  material  so  as  to  produce, 

as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equality  of  vibration  throughout  the 

whole  instrument;  hence  tihe  object  upon  the  stage  and  the 

optical  part  vibrating  equally,  no  visible  vibration  is  caused. 

The  arrangement  for  accomplishing  the  second  condition  i% 

firsts  that  the  whole  movements  should  be  as   near  the 

base  of  the  instrument  as  is  coneistait  with  the  greatest 

proximity  among  themselves;   then  the  milled  heads  at  O 

for  moving  the  parallelopipedon  bar,  and  the  fine  adjustment 

for  the  optical  part,  should  be  moved  by  the  left  hand,  while 

the  heads  H  and  I,  for  the  movement  of  the  stage,  should  be 

worked  by  the  right  hand.     The  other  milled  head,  opposite 

Q,  is  convenient  when  the  right  hand  may  be  unemployed  with 

the  stage  movements.     The  positions  of  the  milled  heads, 

H  and  I,  are  extremely  convenient,  as  the  middle  finger  may 

be  placed  under  H,  and  the  fore-finger  imder  I,  and  the  thiunb 

passed  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  natural  and  easy 

manner.     The  left  hand  is  also  readily  shifted  from  the  milled 

head  at  G,  to  employ  the  fore  or  middle  finger  to  move  the 

screw  head  F.     This  head  is  connected  with  a  screw  and  lever, 

which  makes  one  revolution  of  it  move  the  optical  part  one- 

three-htmdredth  of  an  inch.     This  arrangement  affords  an 
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elastic  moTement  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  as  a  guard  against  in- 
juring the  glasses  or  the  object  under  examination." 

By  means  of  the  milled  head  at  e,  the  whole  stage,  D,  carry- 
ing the  object  may  be  rotated  one-third  of  a  revolution — 
underneath  the  object  stage,  D,  is  the  secondary  stage,  a  a, 
and  b,  which  conasts  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  having  a  rotary 


Fig.  49. 
motion  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  c,  also  a  rectangular  ad- 
justment, which  ia  effected  by  two  screws,  one  in  front  at  d, 
and  the  other  on  the  left  ride  of  the  frame.    This  tube  receives 
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and  supports  the  various  illuminatiiig  aiid  polarizing  appa- 
ratus and  'tther  auxiliaries  which  are  placed  imderueath  the 
object  The  cylindrical  tube  and  ito  frame  are  affixed  to  a 
dovetail  sliding  bar,  and  can  be  easily  removed  for  convementJv 
attaching  the  various  apparatus.  This  sliding  bar  lits  iutii  a 
second  slide,  which,  by  means  of  a  milled  head  on  the  left  of 
the  general  stage  moving  a  rack  and  pinion  (not  to  he 
seen  in  the  plate),  serves  to  regulate  the  distance  of  the  appa- 
ratus from  the  stage.  The  coudenser  of  Mr.  Gillett,  here- 
after to  be  described,  is  represented  hy  /,  as  being  fitted  into 
the  tube,  a.  For  the  purpose  of  illumination  by  artj£cial  b'ght, 
Mr.  Gillett  has  contrived  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  49 : 
the  mirror  is,  in  this  case,  removed,  and  upon  tlie  stem  at  «, 
which  supports  it,  is  fitted  the  bent  bar,  h  c,  having  attached 
to  it  another  thin  bar,  for  the  support  of  a  disc  of  enamel,  e. 
In  the  foot,/,  is  fixed  tbe  rod,  g  g,  upon  which  are  two  slides, 
one  a  thin  piece  of  mahogany,  h,  into  which  a  small  caniphine 
lamp,  I,  fits;  and  tho  other,  i,  to  which  is  attached  a  para- 
bolic reflector,  k,  for  condensing  the  light  upon  the  disc,  «, 
the  reflector  having  a  hole  at  m,  through  which  the  rays 
from  the  disc  pass  to  the  object  9^  tliis  apparatus  a  light 
is  obtained  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  reflection  uf  the 
sun  from  a  white  cloud,  and  the  method  of  employing  it  with 
the  condenser  of  Mr.  Gillett,  and  the  illuminator  of  Mr. 
Kingsley,  will  be  given  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

HR    ROSS'S  POBTABLE  ACHKOUATIC  COHPOUKD 
MICEOSCOPR 

This  instrument  is  represented  by  fig.  50,  and,  like  the 
larger  one,  is  supported  on  a  firm  tripod  base,  a,  from  which 
rise  two  strong  uprights,  b,  supporting  at  their  upper  parts,  the 
trunnions  to  which  the  square  frame,  c,  carrying  the  stage  and 
the  tube,  d,  are  attached.  Within  tbe  tube,  d,  a  smaller  tube 
is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  by  rack  and  pinion,  the  fwrner 
is  seen  at  n,  the  latter  being  turned  by  the  milled  head,  o; 
this  forms  tbe  coarse  adjustment.     To  the  upper  part  of  the 
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inner  tobe^  a  veiy  stout  arm,  e,  is  attached  by  the  aoew,/,  on 
which  the  arm  may  be  turned ;  into  the  oppodte  end  of  the 
ann^  the  compound  body,  g^  is  screwed.  The  fine  adynstrnflni 
consists  of  a  conical-pointed  steel  screw  pressing  againrt  the 
top  of  a  slit  in  an  inner  tube,  to  the  end  of  whidi  the  adqpto 
for  receiving  the  object-glasses  is  fixed.  The  stage  has  the 
usual  rectangular  motions,  that  fix)m  side  to  side  being  per- 
formed by  a  screw,  by  turning  the  milled  head  %  wbibt  the 
up  and  down  movement  is  e£fected  by  rack  and  pimoiiyby 
turning  the  milled  head  k  The  stage-plate  is  patovided  with 
a  sliding-rest^  ly  by  which  the  distance  of  an  object  bom  die 
central  hole  in  the  plate  may  be  regulated  before  Cxnasipg; 
this  answers  the  purpose  of  the  ccmLpEcated  sliding  fimne  in 
the  more  expensive  instrumenta  At  the  upper  part  of  this 
stage-plate  there  are  two  boles  for  the  reception  of  the  fioicepa 
and  side  reflector.  To  the  under  part  of  the  stage  the  achro- 
matic condenser,  the  diaphragm-plate,  the  dark  well%  and 
polarizing  prism,  may  all  be  adapted  as  in  the  larger  instni- 
ments ;  and,  for  convenienoe  of  package^  the  stage  itself  may 
be  turned  on  a  pivot^  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the 
tube,  d.  The  mirror,  m,  is  mounted  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
is  capable  of  being  raised  up  or  down  the  tube,  d,  on  which  it 
is  supported. 

This  stand,  like  the  preceding,  is  constructed  on  a  plan 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Boss,  after  a  lengthened  series  of  investi- 
gations, to  be  the  most  steady,  and  is  particularly  to  be 
recommended  to  those  whose  means  are  limited,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  low  price,  it  being  of  a  form  which  may  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
employer ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  vertical  stand  with  two  eye- 
pieces, exclusive  of  the  object-glasses,  may  be  procured  with- 
out the  stage  movements  or  the  fine  adjustment,  at  the  small 
cost  of  jL4s  10a ;  and  as  both  the  stage  and  the  compound 
body  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  vertical  as  in  the  perfect 
instrument,  the  fine  adjustment  and  stage  movements  may  be 
added  to  the  former  at  any  time,  rendering  it  as  complete  as 
that  represented  by  fig.  50. 
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For  convenience  of  package,  the  compound  body  may  be 
unscrewed  from  the  arm,  6,  and  the  entire  instrument,  together 
with  condensing  lens,  forceps,  animalcule  cages,  &c.,  be  fitted 
into  a  case  seven-and-a-half  inches  high,  six-and-a-half  inches 
broad,  and  five-and-a-half  inches  deep ;  or,  if  preferred,  the 
foot^  a,  may  be  removed  firom  the  uprights,  b,  and  the  stage 
being  tamed  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  tube,  d,  the  whole 
will  pack  in  a  flat  box  seven-and-a-half  inches  long,  five-and-a- 
half  inches  broad,  and  two-and-a-half  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Boss  also  furnishes  a  small  complete  microscope  stand, 
which  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  larger  instrument  This,  to- 
gether with  all  the  apparatus,  is  packed  in  a  case  nine  inches 
long,  six-and-a-half  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  deep,  and 
forms  a  very  compact  travelling  microscope. 

Besides  the  preceding  instruments,  Mr.  Ross  has  made 
many  other  kinds.  One  of  the  best  of  these,  is  described  and 
figured  in  the  article  "Microscope,"  in  the  Penny  Cydopcedia; 
this  was  the  instrument  having  the  middle-third  of  the  com- 
pound body  supported  by  a  triangular  cradle  on  a  bell-metal 
arm,  which  suggested  to  Mr.  Jackson  the  plan  of  attaching  the 
entire  length  of  the  body  to  an  arm  somewhat  of  the  same 
kind,  but  with  dovetailed  slides,  for  it  to  move  up  and  down  on. 

The  stage  which  Mr.  Ross  adapts  to  his  microscopes  differs 
in  some  few  respects  firom  those  employed  either  by  Mr. 
Powell  or  Mr.  Smith :  the  movements  are  effected  by  two 
racks  and  pinions  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
either  worked  by  milled  heads  situated  underneath  the  stage  at 
right  angles  to  the  movements,  or  else  as  seen  in  Plate  1, 
where  they  are  both  in  the  same  plane  with  them ;  in  the 
portable  instrument,  however,  a  screw  is  introduced  instead 
of  a  rack,  by  which  the  movement  from  side  to  side  is 
effected ;  but  the  screw  is  a  fixture,  and  the  stage-plate,  with 
the  milled  head  attached,  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  screw. 

To  all  Mr.  Ross's  instruments  the  achromatic  condenser, 
the  polarizing  prism,  and  other  apparatus,  are  capable  of  being 
adapted,  and  a  draw-tube,  if  required,  may  be  fitted  to  the 
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oOmpoond  body,  for  the  erecting-glass  or  micrometer  CTe- 
pieoe,  as  in  the  microscopes  of  Messrs.  Siuitb  and  Beck ;  bnt 
the  fiwm  of  eye-piece  usually  employed  by  Mr.  Roes  does  not 
leqoiie  such  an  addition  lor  the  use  of  the  micrometer. 
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MICROSCOPE. 

This  instniraent  is  represented  by  Plate  3,  and  consists  of  & 
firm  tripod  base,  AAA,  ujKin  which  two  strong  pilkis, 
B  B,  aare  screwed :  these  at  their  upper  parts  mipport  the 
tvuBBions,  to  which  the  bell-metal  arm,  C,  and  the  stage,  E, 
An  attached,  and  by  means  of  which  Uiis  part  of  the  instni- 
ment  can  be  inclined  at  any  angle.  The  arm  supports  the 
egatire  length  of  the  compound  bo<ly,  F,  on  its  inner  edg«^ 
wludu  is  ploughed  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  receive  two 
laaaB  icds  or  guides  attached  to  the  compound  body ;  one  of 
these,  *hich  is  soldered  to  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  body,  is  of 
a  triangular  figure,  and  to  ita  apex  is  sexewed  a  thin  flat  piece 
of  metal  of  corresponding  length,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  having  a  mck,  or 
BometiniL-3  two  racks,  cut  ou  its  outer  ur  unnltaoheil  side; 
the  former  guide  fits  into  a  triangular  channel  ploughed  out 
of  the  arm,  and  the  latter  slides  into  a  channel  of  the  same 
shape  as  itself,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  triangular  one; 
the  triangular  guide  forms  a  firm  support  for  the  body  to  rest 
upon,  and  the  flat  guide  answers  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
first  in  dose  appodtiou  with  the  channel,  whilst  by  the  rack 
at  its  back,  the  movement  of  the  body  up  and  down  the  arm  ia 
effected  by  the  pinion  connected  with  the  milled  heads,  Q  Q, 
which  form  the  coarse  adjustment  There  b  a  draw-tube  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  body,  into  which  the  eye-pieces  and 
erecting-^ lass  fit,  and  to  the  lower  end  is  added  a  short  tub^ 
to  carry  the  object-glasses;  this  is  moved  up  and  down 
slowly  by  the  nut,  K,  acting  on  the  end  of  a  lever,  and  so 
forms  the  fine  adjustment  The  stage  adapted  to  this  instru- 
ment may  be  one  of  two  forma,  either  one  whose  movements 
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are  efibcted  by  a  lever,  or  else  so  constructed  that  the  up  and 
down  motion  is  produced  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  that  from 
ride  to  ride  by  a  screw,  the  axis  of  which  is  carried  across  to  the 
opporite  ride  of  the  stage,  and  can  there  be  turned  by  the  left 
hand  The  lever  stage  is  represented  as  attached  to  the 
instrument;  this  is  constructed  after  the  plan  of- that  of  Mr. 
Alfred  White,  and  described  by  him  in  Vol  I.  of  the  Trcma- 
cutiona  of  the  Microscopical  Society.  It  consists  of  three  plates 
of  brass,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  two 
provided  with  certain  dovetailed  guides  aa^d  riides,  so  that 
the  upper  one  may  be  moved  by  a  lever,  either  independently 
of  the  middle  one,  ot  be  carried  along  with  it  The  lever 
is  seen  at  O;  it  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  is  lo^ed  with 
metal  at  its  upper  part,  so  as  to  balance  the  weig}it  of  the 
fltage-plate,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  provided  with  k  ball  work- 
ing in  a  socket  connected  with  the  upper  plate;  about  an 
inch  higher  up,  is  another  ball  working  in  a  socket,  P,  in  a 
small  arm  connected  with  the  support  of  the  compound  body, 
C  C.  The  dovetail  guides  of  the  middle  stage-plate  are 
arranged  horizontally,  whilst  those  of  the  other  plate  are 
placed  vertically;  when,  therefore,  the  lever,  o,  is  moved 
either  to  or  from  the  support  of  the  compound  body,  both 
stage-plates  will  move  horizKmtally  in  the  opporite  direction ; 
but  when  the  lever  is  worked  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  side  of 
the  same  support,  then  only  the  upper  one  is  moved ;  and  as 
the  end  of  the  lever  to  which  the  hand  is  applied  moves  in  all 
cases  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ball,  a,  and  as  the 
compound  microscope  always  inverts  the  image  of  the  object 
under  examination,  the  object  will  appear  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  hand  The  object-plate  is  provided  with  a 
spring  clip,  N,  capable  of  being  sUd  up  and  down,  and  of  being 
turned  upon  the  upper  plate  of  the  stage,  and  is  always  moved 
with  it  To  the  under  ride  of  the  stage,  the  diaphragm,  R,  is 
seen  attached  Mr.  White's  lever  stage,  of  which  the  above 
described  is  a  modification,  is  represented  by  fig.  51,  as  fixed 
for  use  to  the  lower  end  of  the  arm  supporting  the  compound 
body.     The  mirror,  S,   is  of  large  size,  and  is  mounted  on 
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finnly  fixed  by  the  sciewB,  D  D. 

To  this  instrument,  if  -pniexied,  aaolhw  atage  tm^  be 
fitted,  as  exhibited  in  Plate  8,  fig.  S,  where  A  repran&ti  part 

of  the  large  arm  for  supporting  the  compound  body,  B  one  of 
the  pillars,  C  the  joint,  and  D  the  tube  for  the  mirror.  The 
Btage-plate,  E,  carrying  the  object-plate,  F,  ia  moved  from  ode 
to  aide  by  the  milled  head,  G,  connected  with  a  screw,  the 
axis  of  which  paaeea  through  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage, 
where  there  is  another  milled  head,  and  up  and  down  by  a 
rack  and  pinion  connected  with  the  milled  head,  H. 


HESSBa  SMITH  AND  BECK's  DCPBOVED   UBGB  AND 
aHALLBR  ACHROIIATIC  MICROBCOFES. 


In  each  of  these  instruments,  a  stout  bell-metal  bar,  U  U, 
fig.  52,  usually  termed  "  The  Limb,"  carries  all  the  essential 
parts  of  a  microscope,  viz.,  the  compound  body,  which  receives  the 
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Fig.  53. 
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apparatus  for  viewing  objects,  and  a  cylindrical  fitting,  E,^  that 
concerned  in  illumi- 
nation;  all  these aie 
mounted  by  means 
of  4^e  planing  ma- 
chine with  one  com- 
mon axia  The  stage 
for  tiie  obgecta  is  in- 
immediate,  and  the 
mirror.ar  right  angle 
prism,  fig.  53,  glides  in  a  trianguW  or  dicular 
stem  beneath. 

It  is,  however,  ia  the  arrangement  r^  the 
cylindrical  fitting,  R,  that  the  prindpal 
advantage  is  gained ; .  b^g  detached  from 
the  stage,  there  ia  no  fear  either  in  the  ad- 
justment or  change  of  the  illumination,  of 
moving  the  object  from  the  field  of  view  or 
focus;  it  is  so  nearly  centrical  with  the  body, 
that  the  parabolic  reflector,  fig.  64,  Nachet's 
prism,  fig  55,  and  othw  apparatus,  require 
merely  plain  sliding  fittings;  the  rack-work 
adjustment  with  which  it  ia  supplied,  is,  of 
course,  available  for  any  apparatus  attached 
to  it;  and  its  size  is  so  easily  retained  by 
the  makers,  that  an  instniment  so  con- 
stRicted  is  not  required  by  them  when  any 
new  form  of  condenser  is  about  to  be  fitted 
to  it 

The  combination  of  apparatiia  which  this  cylindrical  fitting; 
admits  of  may  be  exemplified  by  fig.  56,  which  shows  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  use  of  polarized  light  with  the  higher 
powers.  Supposing  A  to  be  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  B 
the  tower  end  of  the  limb,  and  R  R  R  the  cylindrical  fitting ; 
at  one  end  is  the  achromatic  condenser,  C  C,  at  the  other 
a  Nicols'  prism  as  polarizer,  D  (for  which  a  bimdle  of  thin 
glass  or  plate  of  biaok  glass  can  Ix)  substituted),  anil  inter- 
mediate are  Darker's  series  of  selenites,  EEE;  those  which 
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of  tiaee  plates,  and  give  thirteen  colours  with  their 
iplementai;  tints,  are  each  mounted  on  a  separate  arm 
with  a  revolving  fitting, 
and  turning  on  an  axis, 
F.  The  selenites  can 
thus  oae  or  more  be 
inserted  above  the  po- 
larizer, and  be  revolved 
either  separately  or  to- 
gether ;  whilst  their  at- 
tachment to  the  cylin- 
drical fitting  being  only 
by  a  dovetail  slide  at  G, 
they  can  all  be  removed 
at  pleasure. 

The  achromatic  con- 
denser requires  a  little 
^->iS5*r^  explanation;    it    has   a 

diaphragm,      H,     with 
Fig.  66.  apertures     for     cutting 

off  light  &om  the  circumference  or  centre  of  the  illuminat- 
ing lenses,  as  invented  by  Mr.  Gillett  To  test  the  cen- 
tering of  the  achromatic  condenser  slide  the  diaphragm, 
K,  6g.  57,  which  is  usually  under  the  stage,  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  cylindrical  6ttii^,  and  the  smallest  aperture  of  the 
plate,  L,  when  stopped  by  ita  spring  in  the  centre  of  the 
fitting,  K,  should  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  view  of 
the  eye- piece;  full  illumination 
is  then  obtained  by  using  the 
largest  aperture  of  the  plate, 
L,  instead  of  the  smallest  one, 
and  they  are  placed  next  to 
each  other  for  the  purpose. 
ITie  mode  of  obtaining  this  result  by  means  of  the  milled 
heads,  M  N,  which  move  the  condensing  lenses  in  recti- 
Hnesr  directions,  is  very  soon  acquired  by  practice;   whilst 
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the  CacQily  with  whicJi  the  centering  is  tested  under  the  Idgheii 
powera,  or  under  the  most  careful  illumination,  without  the 

change  of  a  single  otgecfr^aas  or  eye* 
piece,  makes  the  arrangement  ezoeed- 
ingly  ccmyenient  in  ua& 

I^.  58  shows  the  fitting  for  the  Amid 

prism,   as  applied  to  the   qylindrioal 

fitting,   in  which  position  it  is  much 

more  oonyenient  than  on  a  sepante 

^•^  stand. 


MESsna  SBOTH  AND  bbck'b  achbomahc  oqhfoumd 

HIGBOSOOPES  FOB  STUDENTS. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  4,  represents  the  largest  of  these  instrumenlB. 
The  base  is  composed  of  brass,  cast  in  one  piece;  it  stands  oo 
three  feet^  AAA,  firom  which  proceed  the  two  flat^  uprig^ 
cheeks,  B  B,  having  a  ti^imnion  joint  at  C,  on  which  the  slage 
and  the  compoimd  body  are  capable  of  being  toni^ed.  Into 
the  plate,  H,  is  screwed  a  stout  tube,  L^  upon  whidi  sHdsa 
another  tube  supporting  the  straight  arm,  M.  This  last  is 
ploughed  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arm  in  the  larger 
instruments,  and  the  compound  body,  N,  resting  on  the  guides, 
O,  is  moved  up  and  down  it  by  turning  the  millekl  head,  P. 
Within  the  tube  L,  to  which  also  the  arm,  M,  is  attached, 
is  situated  a  spiml  spring,  keeping  the  arm,  M,  always 
firmly  in  contact  with  the  plate,  I ;  against  this  last  the  fine 
screw,  K,  with  a  graduated  milled  head,  presses;  when  the 
screw  is  turned,  both  the  arm,  M,  and  the  compound  body 
are  moved  slowly  up  or  down,  forming  the  fine  adjustment 
The  spring  is  prevented  fix)m  forcing  the  arm,  M,  out  of  the 
tube,  L,  by  a  stop  situated  just  above  the  milled  head,  K, 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  figure.  Tlie  stage  is  a  plate 
of  brass,  about  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide,  having 
dovetail  grooves,  in  which  the  frame,  Q,  for  holding  the  ob- 
jects, slides  up  or  down,  it  being  readily  moved  by  two  small 
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handles  projecting  from  it;  one  of  the  ends  of  the  frame  is 
provided  with  a  socket,  F,  for  the  reception  of  the  forceps  and 
Other  instruments.  The  mirror,  D,  is  mounted  in  the  usual 
manner  on  a  semicircle  of  brass,  £,  and  is  capable  of  being 
tiimed  on  a  large  pin  which  fits  into  the  end  of  the  tube 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage. 

The  second  microscope  is  constructed  much  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  last  described,  but  is  smaller,  and  only  capable 
of  being  used  in  the  upright  position;  it  is  represented  by 
fig.  2.  The  stand  is  supported  on  three  feet,  AAA, 
having  two  flat  upright  cheeks,  B  B,  connected  with  them; 
to  the  top  of  these  the  stage-plate,  D,  is  fixed.  The  tube, 
G,  is  screwed  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  stage-plate. 
Within  it^  as  in  the  larger  instruments,  a  smaller  one  slides, 
having  the  arm,  H,  supporting  the  tube,  I,  connected  with  it 
Through  the  tube,  I,  slides  very  smoothly  up  and  down  the 
compound  body,  L,  carrying  the  eye-pieces  and  object- 
glasses;  this  forms  the  coarse  adjustment,  whereas  the  fine 
one  is  made  by  turning  the  screw  with  the  milled  head, 
E,  which  either  raises  or  depresses  the  arm,  H,  and  the  entire 
compound  body,  L  I,  with  it>  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
last  described  instrument  A  diaphragm,  K,  is  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  stage-plate.  The  mirror,  C,  is  supported  on 
trunnions  working  in  the  front  part  of  the  cheeks,  B  B,  but 
having  only  a  circular  movement ;  hence  it  is  required  that  the 
light  to  illimiinate  objects  should  be  always  in  front  of  it  A 
stand  of  this  description  is  exceedingly  useful  on  the  table 
where  dissections  are  going  on,  as  small  portions  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  can  readily  be  placed  imder  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
object-glass,  and  be  examined  as  they  are  removed,  the  short- 
ness of  the  stand  allowing  of  its  being  used  without  much 
trouble.  The  sliding  up  and  down  of  the  body,  L,  in  the 
outer  tube,  I,  forms  a  very  good  coarse  adjustment,  and  when 
the  object-glass  has  been  brought  sufBcientiy  near  the  object 
by  this  means,  the  screw,  E,  can  then  be  employed.  Some 
persons  prefer  a  rack  movement  to  the  coarser  one,  just 
described ;  this  can  be  added  at  no  very  great  expense.  The 
height  of  this  instrument,  when  the  compound  body  and  draw- 
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tube  are  shut  down,  is  not  more  than  oigfat  inches;  it  is.  there- 
fore, not  much  too  large  to  be  carried  in  the  coat  pocket 
With  all  these  microscopes  the  usual  accessory  instruuients 
are  supplied  it'  required ;  manv  of  them  differ  in  some  pointe 
of  constructiou  from  those  both  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Ross, 
and  with  them  will  be  fully  described  in  the  chapter  devott-d 
to  the  consideration  of  these  subjects. 

Several  compound  microacopes  Iiave  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Pritchard ;  they  are  fully  described  in  the  last  edition  of 
hia  Mioroacopic  lUvetratiwis,  in  which  work  will  also  be 
found  ftiU  directioiu)  for  the  construction  of  proper  stands,  and 
the  methods  of  using  the  various  kinds  of  microscopes  and  the 
ap])aratus  supplied  with  them. 

MB.    VAIUXY'S    microscope. 

A  compound  microscope  constructed  by  Mr.  Varley,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  fifty-fifth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  ilie  Society  of  Arts,  as  the  8h)i}h  Lever  Micro- 
ncctpe,  here  also  requires  especial  notice.  This  instnmieut  is 
represented  by  fig.  59,  one-third  of  the  real  size,  and  consists 
of  a  hollow  foot,  somcwlijit  liku  that  of  a  bird  in  sha[ke,  from 
which  a  stout  pillar  rises,  having  at  its  top  a  thick  flat  disc 
of  brass,  a,  with  a  central  hole ;  to  this  the  microBcope  is  joined 
by  means  of  a  strong  block,  b,  the  lace  of  which  is  turned  to 
fit  against  it ;  a  central  screw  passes  through  the  hole,  and  all 
the  important  parts  of  the  instrument  are  kept  hsk  to  the 
block  by  the  screw  nut,  c  Through  the  block,  b,  siidea  the 
long  rod,  d,  against  which  a  saddle  is  placed  for  the  screw,  e, 
to  bind  it  fast  at  any  height  To  the  same  block,  b,  the  back 
plate  of  the  sti^e,  g,  is  fastened;  from  this  is  given  off  the 
arm,  r,  which,  in  connection  with  the  shorter  arms,  q  q,  sup- 
ports the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  3,  having  attached  to  it  two 
balls,  the  lower  one  of  which  works  between  two  plates  at  p, 
and  the  upper  one  between  two  others  at  t;  to  the  upper  of 
these  last  the  st^e-plate,  k,  carrying  the  objectr-plate,  y,  is 
joined.  The  lever  descends  sufficiently  near  to  the  table  to 
enable  the  hand,  whilst  resting  thereon,  to  pull  or  push  it  in 
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any  direction,  ami  bo  move  the  stage  the  reduced  quantity,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  ae  one  to  six.     To  enahle  both  sides  of  the  stage- 


Fig.  59. 
plate,  h,  to  move  simultaoeousiy,  a  parallel  motion  is  added, 
one  of  the  rods  of  whicli  is  seen  at  w.     Whichever  way  the 
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balls  and  sockets  move,  the  stage-plate,  h,  obeys  their  motions, 
and  an  observer,  with  the  lever  in  his  hand,  may  follow  the 
course  of  any  living  object.  By  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  fig.  59  is  reversed ;  the  lever  should  be  on  the  right  hand. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  is  fitted  either  one  of  Mr. 
Varley's  dark  chambers,  or  a  Wollaston  condenser:  Mr. 
Varley  prefers  the  former,  as  it  is  more  free  from  colour.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  z,  into  which  the  rod,  d,  slides,  is 
seen  the  mirror;  this,  as  in  Mr.  Powell's  microscopes,  is 
mounted  on  a  bent  arm,  and,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a 
sliding  tube,  may  be  moved  up  or  down  the  tube,  0.  The 
tube  of  the  compound  body,  1,  is  mounted  by  means  of  a  hollow 
case  or  trough,  2,  having  two  arms,  7,  upon  the  rod,  d,  and  is 
kept  firmly  fixed  in  any  position  by  means  of  a  screw  with  a 
milled  head  and  a  bent  spring.  To  the  back  of  the  tube  is 
soldered  a  rack;  this  is  connected  by  two  saddle-pieces,  3,  with 
a  bar,  4.  A  pinion,  held  in  a  spring,  made  of  plate-brass,  as 
wide  as  the  trough,  is  attached  by  a  screw  to  its  inner  side, 
and  the  milled  heads  which  turn  the  pinion  are  seen  on  each 
side  of  the  same  trough;  by  either  of  these  the  coarse  adjust- 
ment is  eflfected  Through  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  1,  slides 
that  part  of  the  compound  body  which  supports  the  eye-piece, 
and  to  the  lower  end  is  attached  a  bent  arm,  through  which 
works  the  milled  head  screw,  1 2 ;  above  this  is  another  bent 
arm  connected  with  a  smaller  sliding  tube  bearing  the  object- 
glasses  ;  within  the  latter  is  a  spiral  spring,  the  action  of  which 
causes  the  tube  to  be  pushed  out,  but  this  is  prevented  by 
the  long  arm  of  a  lever,  11,  against  which  the  screw  presses. 
When  tlie  screw  therefore  is  turned,  the  arm,  11,  is  either 
raised  or  depressed  slowly,  and  by  this  the  fine  adjustment  is 
accomplished.  A  condensing  lens,  27,  is  most  conveniently 
held  by  a  moveable  arm ;  the  curve,  29,  and  joint,  80,  allow  it  to 
be  moved  to  or  from  the  stage,  either  vertically  or  horizontally, 
so  as  to  suit  every  purpose.  For  convenience  of  jxickage,  or 
for  applying  Mr.  Varley 's  graphic  eye-piece  to  this  instru- 
ment, the  compound  body  and  its  supports,  7,  may  be 
removed  from  the  rod,  c/,  and  the  rod  itself  may  be  drawn  out 
of  the  tube,  r,  so  as  to  allow  of  any  (»bject  not  more  than  three 
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inolies  thick  being  examined  under  a  lens  of  two  inches  focua 
Amongst  other  advanti^es  in  this  microecope,  there  is  added 
to  it  a  small  piece  of  apparatus,  by  which  a  phial  having 
cbara  growing  in  it,  or  animalculeB  adhering  to  ita  inner  aur- 
tace,  may  be  examined  in  a  vertical  portion :  many  of  these 
hist  would,  iu  aU  probability,  be  shaken  off  if  the  phial  were 
turned  about  when  inclined.  Also,  by  the  addition  of  the 
graphic  eye-piece,  the  tracing  of  all  kinds  of  objects,  whether 
minified  much  or  little,  can  be  readily  accomplished.  The 
price  of  this  microscope,  exclusive  of  the  object-glasses,  varies 
from  £20  to  £30. 


MICEOSCOPES  OF  ME.   LADD. 


'•C^ 


rig.  60. 

Mr.  I^d,  of  Penton  Phice,  Walworth,  manufactures  three 
kinds  of  microsix>pes',  they  are  all  constructed  somewhat  on 
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the  same  plan  as  those  of  Mr.  Ross,  but  the  adjustnienta  for 
focusiring,  as  well  aa  the  raovementa  of  the  stage,  are  acpom- 
plislied  by  a  steel  chain  aud  spindle  instead  of  the  rack-work 
or  screw  usually  employed.  One  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Ladd'a 
microscopes  waa  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
a  description  of  it  given  in  the  lUustraled  Ltmdun  News  of 
January  3rd,  1852.  The  largest  instrument  is  represented  in 
6g,  60,  one-fifth  of  the  natural  size,  and  in  fig,  61  is  shown  the 
mode  in  which  the  chain  B  is  adapted  to  tlie  triangular  bar,  D; 
C  being  the  milled  head  for  the  coarse  adjustment:  the  chain  is 
one  which  is  made  for  the  fusee  of  time- 
pieces, and  it  passes  two  or  three  times 
round  the  steel  spindle.  A,  being  kept 

1  strained  either  by  a  screw  or  spring, 
The  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  stage  is  shown  in  fig.  62,  which 
is  a  representation  of  the  under  sur&ca 
of  the  stage,  and  it  is  attached  to  the 
other  part  of  the  stand  by  the  surface 
C ;  A  is  the  spindle  for  the  up  and 
down  movements;  it  has  two  chfunl^ 
a  a,  whilst  that  at  B,  for  the  lateral 
'^'     ■  movement,  has  only  one.     So  true  and 

smooth  are  these  movements,  tliat  a  fine  adjustment  for  focus- 
sing ia  hardly  re- 
quired ;  and  in 
none  of  the  instru- 
ments examined 
by  the  author  has 
he  ever  detected 
the  leaet  "  loss  o{ 
time,"  even  after 
a  great  deal  ctf 
rough  work. 
The  mode  in 
which  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  other  apparatus  con- 
cerned in  illmnioation,  is  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
stage,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  very  convenient     At  D,  in 


Fig.  62. 
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fig.  60,  IS  shown  a  dovetail  groove,  into  which  the  aim.  A,  of 
the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  63,  is  made  to  slide :  it  coiisiBts 
of  a  short  tube,  C,  at- 
tached by  an  adjust- 
ing screw,  D,  to  a 
si  i  ding  bar  which  can 
I  bemovedupordown 
B,  by  turning 
I  the  milled  head,  E. 
J  In  order  to  make  the 
I  axis  of  an  achro- 
I  matic  condenser  or 
any  other  apparatus 
fitted  into  the  tube, 
C,  coincide  with  that 
of  an  object-glass^ 
two  adjuetment«  are 
supplied;  the  one  laterally  by  means  of  a  screw  acting  on  the 
arm.  A,  but  not  eeeu  in  either  of  the  figures ;  the  other,  by  the 
screw  collar,  B.  A  small  knob  is  generally  fixed  to  the  ann.  A, 
in  order  to  shde  the  apparatus  more  easily  In  or  out  of  the  groove 
D,  fig.  60,  and  the  screw  just  mentioned  regulates  the  distance. 
The  second  microscope  constructed  by  Mr.  Ladd  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  last,  but  is  smaller,  and  not  supplied 
with  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  63,  but  the  chain  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  rack-work,  both  for  the  coaree  adjustment 
and  stage  movement;  it  corresponds  in  size  with  the  smaller 
stands  of  Messrs.  Boss  and  Smith.  The  third  is  smaller  still, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  students;  it  has  no  fine  adjustment, 
the  chain  movement  being  sufficiently  deUcate  for  all  the  or- 
dinary powers  up  to  the  ^;  on  this  account  Mr.  Ladd  is 
enabled  to  furnish  a  stand  for  £5  10&  The  stage  has  a  sUding 
plate  of  the  usual  form,  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down  by  a 
lever  after  a  plan  of  the  author's,  presently  to  be  described. 
All  the  above  microscopes  are  of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
the  author  can,  from  experience,  speak  most  favourably  of  the 
"chain  movement;"  they  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the 
Appendix. 
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Mr.  Ladd  supplies,  with  his  microscopes,  objectr-glaasea  of  his 
own  construction ;  they  vary  in  focal  length  from  two  inches 
to  one  quarter  of  tin  inch ;  the  latter  has  an  angle  of  aperture 
of  78°  ;  the  autLor  has  examined  one  of  these,  and  can  speak 
very  highly  of  its  performance.  They  are  all  distinct  combina- 
tions except  one,  and  this  is  the  three  fourths,  which,  by  re- 
moving the  cap  containing  the  lower  pair  of  lenses,  becomes  a 
one  and  a  half  inch.  The  half  inch  has  aai  angular  aperture 
of  57",  and  the  one  inch  of  23".  These  object^lassea  are  less 
costly  than  those  of  the  more  celebrated  optidana,  although 
very  superior  to  most  continental  ones, 

MR  salmon's  MICE08COPE8. 
Mr.  Salmon,  of  100.  Fenchurch  Street,  makes  email  micro- 
scopes for  students,  which  vary  in  price  from  five  to  six  guineas. 
These  he  usually  supplies  with  French  object-glasses  of  one 
quarter,  and  one  inch  focal  length.  One  of  tliese  instruments  is 
represented  in  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  but  instead 
of  the  foot  being  round,  as  there  shown,  the  tripod  form,  um 
first  introduced  by  Mr,  Ross,  is  now  employed. 

ME.  piluscher's  UICHOSCOPES. 
Mr,  Pillischer,  of  88,  New  Bond  Street,  baa  been  a  maker  of 
microscopes  for  the  last  seven  years;  be  supplies  three  kinds 
of  stands.  The  first  and  most  complete  of  these  is  represented 
by  fig.  64 ;  it  consists  of  a  firm  tripod  of  brass.  A,  dmilar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Ross,  in  Plate  1 ;  to  this  are  fised  the  two  curved 
supports,  B  B,  of  a  stout  plate,  capable  of  being  turned  on 
two  trunnions,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  C.  This  plate  forms 
the  under  sinface  of  the  stage,  I,  and  to  it  is  firmly  fixed  the 
bent  arm,  D,  supporting  the  compound  body,  which  last  slides 
in  a  dovetailed  groove,  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  is 
moved  up  and  down  by  rack  and  pinion.  There  is  a  draw- 
tube  in  the  compound  body,  at  F,  immediately  below  the  eye- 
piece, O ;  the  coarse  adjustment  is  made  by  two  laige  milled 
heads,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  E ;  the  fine,  as  seen  at  H,  by  a 
screw  acting  on  the  end  of  a  lever,  a  plan  first  adopted  by 
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Ur.  Roe&     The  stage,  I,  is  on  Turrell's  plan,  but  by  a  con- 
tiiTance  of  Mr.  Pillischer's  it  is  considerably  reduced  in  thick- 


neas ;    the   two   rectangular   movements   being   effected   by 
tuniing  the  milled  heads,  K  L,   the  latter  having  a  coire- 


1 
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Spending  milleJ  head  on  the  oppoate  side  of  the  sb^a  The 
mirror,  M.  is  of  the  ^l5ual  constructioa,  and  slides  up  and 
down  a  tube  attaclied  to  the  under  BurlUce  of  the  stage-plate 

A  second  microscope  for  etudenla  has  a  foot  and  uprighta, 
the  same  as  the  larger  microscopes  ;  the  support  for  the  com- 
pound body  is  a  lient  arm,  to  which  is  attached  a  tube,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  through  which  the  compoimd  body  is 
moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in  the  microscope  represented 
in  %.  66,  but  the  rack  is  not  exposed.  There  is  no  fine  ad- 
justment; the  stage  consists  of  the  usual  sli ding-plate,  which 
may  be  moved  up  and  down  by  the  fingers,  or  by  a  lever, 
after  the  author's  plan;  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  is 
furnished  with  a  diaphragm. 

The  third  kind  of  microscope  is  also  for  students,  and  is  re- 
preeented  in  fig.  65.  The  foot  A,  and  the  upriglits  B,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  instruments  <jf  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Ladd, 
but  all  the  other  parta  of  the  microscope  are  diflTerent.  A 
stout  square  tube,  C,  has  two  smaller  square  tubes  sliding  with- 
in it ;  one  of  these,  D,  is  moved  up  and  down  by  rack  and 
pinion,  forming  the  coarse  adjustment;  the  other,  E,  being 
slowly  raised  or  depressed  by  the  screw,  I,  constituting  the 
fine  adjustment  The  stout  arm,  F.  cirrios  a  short  compoimd 
body,  G,  which  can  be  lengthened  to  the  required  extent  by 
the  draw-tube,  H.  The  stage  is  furnished  with  an  object>'plate, 
K,  capable  of  being  moved  about  in  various  directions  by  a 
short  lever,  L.  The  mirror,  M,  is  a  double  one  and  has  all  the 
usual  movements ;  it  is  attached  by  a  short  cylinder  to  the  base 
of  the  square  tube,  C, 

Mr.  Fillischer  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  the  manu- 
fecture  of  object-glasses,  and  ia  now  enabled  to  furnish  them 
to  all  his  microscopes,  and  not  employ  those  of  French  con- 
stnictjon,  as  heretofore.  The  author  haa  lately  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a  J  having  an  aperture  of  75**,  which  per- 
formed exceedingly  well.  The  student's  microscope,  last  de- 
scribed, is  one  of  the  cheapest  instruments  that  has  yet  been 
offered  to  the  public ;  the  workmanship  quite  equals  that  of 
his  larger  stands,  and  when  packed  in  a  mahogany  case,  and 
furnished  with  a  one-inch  and  a  one-quarter  inch  object-gloffl 
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of  Mr.  I^llischer's  own  construction,  two  eye-pieces,  aoinmlcule 
cage,  and  forceps,  the  price  does  not  exceed  £9  lOs. 


MR   dancer's  microscope. 


Another  very  excellent  form  of  microscope  is  that  constructoil 
by  Mr.  Dancer,  of  43,  Crofis-atreet,  Manchester;  it  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  66,  and  coneiets  of  a  firm  tripod  of  brass,  from 
whitdi  rise  two  stout  pillars,  bearing  at  their  upper  extremities 
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the  tninnioDB  that  support  a  dightly  curved  arm,  to  which 
the  stage  and  compound  body  are  attached,  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  that  of  Mr.  George  Jackson.  The  compound  body 
iteelf  consists  of  two  tubes,  the  Outer  one  being  attached  to  tint 
ami  by  two  saddle  pieces  with  screws;  this  tulie  is  sprung  at 
either  end,  and  within  it  a  smaller  one  can  be  moved  up  and 


down  by  rack  and  pinion,  turned  by  a  large  milled  head;  this 
forma  the  coarse  adjustment,  whereas  the  fine  is  effected  by  a 
plan  of  Mr.  Rose,  viz.,  by  a  lever  attached  to  tlie  small  tube 
carrying  the  object-glasfles,  which  is  moved  either  up  or  down 
by  a  fine-threaded  screw.     The  stage  is  about  four  inches  long, 
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and  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  on  it  slides  an  object-plate 
longer  than  the  stage-plate,  but  about  half  its  breadth.  To 
the  front  of  the  stage  may  be  fixed  the  forceps  and  a  large 
condensing  lens,  if  necessary.  The  mirror  is  of  the  usual  form, 
and  is  capable  of  being  moved  up  or  down  the  tube  that  con- 
nects it  with  the  under  surface  of  the  stage,  and  can  also  be  in- 
clined at  any  angle.  With  this  microscope,  Mr.  Dancer  sup- 
pUes  the  usual  amount  of  object-glasses  and  other  apparatus, 
and  to  the  correct  performance  of  the  former  the  author  is 
happy  to  add  his  willing  testimony ;  although  they  do  not  sur- 
pass those  of  the  three  principal  makers  in  this  metropolis  in 
their  defining  and  penetrating  power,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
capable  of  exhibiting  remarkably  well  the  usual  test  objects, 
and  are,  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  stand  itself  is  very  well  planned,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  workmanship  is  executed,  reflects  very  great 
credit  on  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Dancer  has  lately  made  two 
or  three  improvements  in  the  stand  of  his  instruments;  the 
compound  body  is  now  mounted  upon  a  plan  somewhat  like 
that  of  Messra  Smith  and  Beck,  and  slides  up  and  down  in  a 
dovetailed  groove  in  the  arm,  but  the  dovetail  is  turned  the 
reverse  way;  its  extent  of  motion  is  much  increased,  so  that 
the  lowest  powers  may  be  employed,  and  two  milled  heads  in- 
stead of  one,  as  heretofore,  have  been  adapted  to  the  rack 
movement  He  has  also  added  the  moveable  stage,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  66,  and  increased  the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  two 
inch,  one  inch,  and  half-inch  object-glasses  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Ross,  and  Smith,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  being  used  with  the  ordinary  long  compound  bodies 
and  eye-pieces  of  high  power. 

Mr.  King,  of  Bristol,  has  been  for  some  years  a  maker  of 
the  stands  of  achromatic  microscopes  ;  he  usually  supplies  two 
kinds,  one  very  similar  to  that  of  Messra  Powell  and  Lea- 
land,  represented  in  Plate  2,  the  other  somewhat  like  that  of 
Mr.  Boss,  in  fig.  50.  The  first  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete ;  it  is  supported  on  three  inclined  legs,  as  in  Plate  2, 
but  the  mode  of  moimting  the  compound  body  is  like  that  in 
Plate  1,  and  the  fine  adjustment,  as  there  shown,  is  placed  on 
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the  top  of  the  arm,  and  not  on  one  side.  To  this  instnunent 
maj  be  applied  the  usual  apparatus,  moveable  ata^e,  achromatio 
condenser,  ifcc,  with  which  other  first-rate  raicroBCopes  arc 
furnished  The  second  microscope  ia  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  intended  chiefly  for  studenta.  In  form  it  is 
very  similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  50,  but  the  upright* 
to  support  the  stage,  which  ia  of  large  size,  are  shorter ;  aod 
it  is  not  generally  provided  with  stage  movements  or  fine 
adjustment 

Mr.  King  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  form  of 
stands  he  atlopts,  but  has  selected  what  he  deems  the  best, 
points  of  construction  in  those  of  the  first  London  makers. 
The  author  cau,  however,  highly  commend  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  executed. 

Report  speaks  well  of  the  stand  of  the  achromatic  inicmscope 
constructed  by  Mr.  Abrahams,  of  Liverpool,  which  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Mr.  Ross,  in  fig.  50.  The  stage  employed 
in  this  microscope  lias  either  a  rack  movement  or  is  one  after 
the  plan  of  the  author,  in  which  two  levers,  capable  of  being 
removed,  are  used  to  give  motion  in  two  opposite  directions. 
Mr.  Abrahams  aJso  supplies  a  lonticuUr  achromatic  prisni,  m 
a  substitute  fnr  the  mirror  and  condGnaer,  which  will  b*'  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  devoted  to  accessory  instruments. 

FOREIGN  MICROSCOPES. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  his  readers  as  may  be 
desirous  of  knowing  the  difference  of  construction  existing  be- 
tween English  microscopes  and  those  employed  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  author  has  thought  it  advisable  to  describe  the 
forms  of  stand  manufactured  by  some  of  the  most  approved 
foreign  opticians.  Amongst  these,  Plossel  and  Schiek,  of 
Vienna;  Pistor,  of  Berlin;  Chevalier,  Oberhauser,  and 
Nachet,  of  Paris,  deserve  especial  mention. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  OF  SCHIEK. 

The  microscope  of  Schiek  (for  the  loan  of  which  the  author 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  W,  Francis)  is  represented  in  fig.  67;   it 
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consiete  of  a  stout  pillar  of  brass,  A,  supported  on  three  feet, 


BCD,  and  having  at  its  upper  part  a  cradle  joint,  E, 
8» 
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which  is  attached  a  triangular  bar  of  steel,  F;  upon  this 
slides  the  support,  G  I,  of  the  compound  body,  K,  and  that  of 
the  stage,  N.  The  coarse  adjustment  is  made  by  the  milled 
head,  H,  by  which  the  compound  body  is  raised  or  depressed 
on  the  triangular  bar,  and  the  fine,  by  a  long  screw,  L,  having 
a  nut,  M,  attached  to  the  support  of  the  stage,  N,  the  adjust- 
ment being  eflfected  by  raising  or  lowering  the  stage.  The 
mirror,  O,  is  of  the  usual  construction. 

MICROSCOPE  OF  PISTOR. 

The  microscope  of  Pistor,  as  seen  in  fig.  68,  stands  on  three 
feet  of  brass,  ABC,  capable  of  being  folded  together;  these 
support  a  long  steel  bar,  D  E,  upon  which  the  tube,  F, 
carrying  the  curved  arm,  G,  supporting  the  compound  body, 
H,  is  made  to  slide  by  raising  or  depressing  the  handle,  I ; 
this  forms  the  coarse  adjustment  The  fine  adjustment  is 
eflfected  by  a  milled  head,  L,  acting  on  a  screw  at  the  upper 
part  of  a  steel  rod,  K,  which  passes  through  a  block  of  brass, 
M,  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  triangular  tube,  F ;  to  the 
lower  part  of  this  rod  .is  fixed  a  nut  with  a  spiral  spring,  P, 
and  above  it  is  another  block  of  brass,  Q,  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  triangular  bar ;  over  this  is  seen  another  piece  of 
brass,  R,  capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down  the  steel  rod 
by  the  handle,  S.  The  two  milled  heads,  N  0,  serve  to  keep 
secure  the  blocks,  M  R,  to  the  rod,  K ;  when  that  at  N  is  un- 
screwed, the  tube,  F,  and  with  it  the  compound  body,  are 
capable  of  ])eing  moved  up  and  down  the  l)ar,  so  as  to  fonn 
the  coarse  adjustment;  but  when  the  steel  rod,  K,  is  fixe<l 
to  the  block,  M,  by  the  screw,  N,  and  the  spring,  P,  is  kept 
stretched  by  the  block,  R,  and  screw,  O,  tlie  compound  body 
may  be  slowly  mised  or  depressed  l)y  the  nut,  L,  wliich  forms 
the  fine  adjustment.  The  stage,  T,  is  fixed  to  the  triangular 
bar ;  it  is  of  small  size,  and  lias  two  diagonal  movements  by 
means  of  screws,  the  milled  lieads  of  which,  V  W,  are  gra- 
duated into  one  hundred  j>arts.  The  mirror,  X,  of  the  usual 
form,  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  triangular  bar. 

With  this  instrument  and  the  preceding  are  supplied  six 
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ohject-glasses,  capable  of  being  employed  singly  or  three  at 
once ;  the  three  smallest  constituting  the  liighest  power. 
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THE   MICROSCOPE    OF   CHEVALIER. 

This  iustrument,  called  the  universal  microscope,  ia  repre- 
sented by  fig,  69.     The  foot,  or  baae,  ia  formed  by  the  box 


L 


Fig.  69. 

in  which  the  microscope  is  packed ;  into  this  is  screwed  a 
Btout  ■  pillar,  A  A,  supporting  a  square  piece  of  braes,  B, 
having  a  cradle  joint,  CC,  at  each  extremity.  With  the 
upper  surface  of  this  piece  of  braBS,  6  B,  is  connected  the 
compound  body,  D,  having  at  one  end  a  piece  of  tube,  M, 
containing  a  small  prism,  m.  o,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  a 
smaller  tube,  carrying  the  object-glasses,  n.     To  the  lower 
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part  of  the  piece  of  brass,  B  B,  is  fixed  a  square  stem,  E  E,  the 
posterior  surface  of  which,  rrr,  is  provided  with  a  rack,  by 
means  of  which  the  supports;,  G,  of  the  stage,  P,  and  of  the 
mirror,  H,  can  be  raised  or  depressed.  By  this  means  the 
coarse  adjustment  is  formed,  the  fine  being  effected  by  the 
screw,  L  L,  which  moves  the  stage  up  or  down  without 
affecting  the  rack-work.  The  compound  body,  D,  has  a 
draw -tube,  Q,  capable  of  being  moved  out  or  in  by  the  rack, 
R,  and  a  pinion  connected  with  the  milled  head,  S.  This 
microscope  is  generally  used  in  the  position  represented  by 
fig.  69 ;  but  when  the  tube,  M,  is  removed,  and  a  straight 
piece  to  carry  the  object-glass  is  substituted,  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  vertical  microscope,  by  means  of  the  joint  C  B, 
or  again  into  a  horizontal  one  by  the  joint  B  C ;  the  prism, 
VI  Oy  being  for  the  purpose  of  bending  the  rays,  so  that 
they  may  pass  through  the  compound  body.  In  order  to 
know  when  the  stage,  P,  is  perfectly  horizontal,  a  stop,  F,  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  square  stem,  E  K  The  mirror,  H, 
like  the  stage,  can  be  raised  or  depressed  on  the  stem  by  rack 
and  pinion. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  OF  OBERHAUSER 

M.  Oberhauser,  of  Paris,  constructs  two  kinds  of  micro- 
scopes, one  for  dissection,  the  other  for  general  purposea 
The  former  was  described  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the 
latter  is  represented  by  fig.  70.  It  consists  of  a  circular  foot 
or  base,  four  inches  in  diameter,  loaded  with  lead ;  upon  this  is 
fitted  a  stout  tube,  two  inches  high,  on  which  the  stage  rests. 
Tliis  tube  has  an  oblong  opening  in  front  for  the  light  to  fall 
on  the  mirror,  and  the  tube  itself  is  capable  of  being  turned 
upon  the  foot,  and  the  stage  upon  it,  so  that  not  only  can 
the  hght  falling  upon  the  mirror  be  thrown  in  any  situation, 
but  the  stage,  and  with  it  the  object,  can  be  revolved,  so  that 
rays,  however  oblique,  may  fall  upon  all  sides  of  any  object. 
To  the  stage  is  fixed  the  support  of  the  compoimd  body,  in 
which  are  contained  the  adjustments;  the  coarse  effected 
by  rack  and  pinion,  and  the  fine  by  a  screw.  A  very  coarse 
adjustment  is  made  by  sliding  the  compound  body  up  and 
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Fig.  70. 
down  the  tube  into  which  it  fita*     The  centre  of  the  stage  is 
made  of  black  glass,  ground  very  smooth,  which  liwka  neat, 
and  is  not  easily  soiled  or  scratched. 


NACHErrS   MICROSCOPES. 

The  form  of  stand  adopted  by  M.  Nachet,  to  whom  micro- 

Bcopista  are  indebted  for  several  ingenious  pieces  of  apparatus 
presently  to  he  described,  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  Oberhauser,  and  is  represented  by  fig,  71  ;  the  chief  diffe- 
rence in  the  base  of  the  stand  being  the  length  of  the  tube,  F, 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  sliding  frame,  T,  and  lever,  L. 
The  coarse  adjustment  is  made  by  rack  and  pinion,  by  which 

'  M.  OberhaiiBer,iuhiB  later  inBtnuueDts,  lioa  i!<>neawa;  with  the  rui 
moTement,  and  has  placed  the  milted  hc.id  for  the  fine  adjustmeut  at 
the  bottom  o(  the  support  of  the  compound  botly,  inntcad  of  at  the  tap 
He  has  also  increased  the  length  of  the  compound  bodj. 
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the  tubc^  B,  into  which  the  compouDd  body.  A,  slides,  can  be 
moved  up  and  down  ;  whilst  the  fine  is  effected  by  the  screw. 


G,  by  which  the  supjwrt  and  the  compound   body  also  are 
i^sed  or  depreased.     The  compound  body,  A,  can  not  only 
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be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  tube,  B,  but  can  be  taken 
away,  and  anotlier  body  employed  for  the  purposes  of  dissec- 
tion may  be  substituted,  which  will  be  subsequently  described. 
The  black  glass  for  the  stage,  aud  the  mirror,  together  with 
the  motions  of  the  tube,  F,  upon  the  foot,  and  that  of  the  stage. 
and  with  it  the  compoimd  body  upon  the  tube,  are  all  similar 
Ui  those  of  M,  Oberhauser ;  but  the  mode  of  appljing  the 
polarizing  apparatus,  ocliromatic  condenser,  &c,  beneath 
the  stage,  are  so  very  ingenious,  as  to  require  a  separate 
description. 

In  fig.  72  are  shown  the  stage  and  a  portion  of  the  tube  sup- 
porting the  sjunt?;  but  in  order  to  render  the  use  of  the  slide, 
T.  more  plain,  it  has  been  represented  as  drawn  out  bo  its 
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Fig.  72. 

fullest  extent  In  the  centre  of  the  slide  is  seen  the  tube,  V, 
which  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  by  the  lever,  L ; 
in  this  tube,  the  polarizing  apparatus,  the  achromatic  con- 
denser, the  oblique  prism,  &c.,  are  placed ;  the  slide,  T, 
being  pushed  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  tube,  V,  is  then  im- 
mediately under  the  hole  in  the  fitage,  O ;  in  this  poation  the 
tube  can  be  raised  or  depressed  as  accurately  as  by  a  screw  or 
rack-work.  The  knobs,  E,  are  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
out  the  slide,  T ;  the  hole  in  the  tube,  O,  is  to  allow  of  the 
movements  of  the  lever.  By  this  arrangement,  any  kind  of 
condenser  or  the  polarizing  apparatus  may  be  placed  under 
an  object  on  the  stage,  without  its  being  in  the  least  disturbed. 
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To  this  microscope  M.  Nachet  adds  a  moveable  stage,  composed 
of  a  sliding  plate,  which  is  made  to  move  by  two  screws,  placed 
diagonally,  as  shown  in  fig.  73,  a  curved  spring  keeping  the 
plate  in  contact  with  the  screws.  This  stage  has  three  pieces 
of  brass  projecting  firom  its  circimiference  to  fit  over  the  edge 
of  the  stage-plate  of  the  microscope,  and  by  these  it  can  be  so 
elevated  above  the  stage-plate,  as  to  allow  of  light  being 
thrown  very  obliquely  under  any  object,  by  means  of  a  prism 
invented  by  Amici,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  58.  The 
principal  inconvenience  of  this  microscope  is,  that  it  does 
not  incline.  To  remedy  this,  M.  Nachet  has  constructed 
the  more  complete  instrument  represented  in  fig.  73 :  it  con- 
sists of  a  foot,  the  weight  of  which  is  calculated  to  give  great 
steadiness  to  the  instrument,  both  in  its  vertical  and  horizontal 
position ;  firom  this  foot  rise  two  colunms,  supporting  the  axes, 
on  which  the  plate  O  is  firmly  fixed ;  on  this  plate  is  adjusted 
the  stage-plate.  A,  which  carries  the  body  of  the  microscope ;  by 
means  of  the  piece  P,  the  stage-plate  is  capable  of  turning  on 
the  plate  O,  so  as  to  present  the  different  sides  of  an  object  to 
the  rays  of  Ught  from  the  mirror,  and,  as  the  optical  apparatus 
turns  at  the  same  time,  the  object  remains  constantly  in  the 
,  field.  The  upper  stage-plate,  S,  is  moved  in  every  direction 
by  the  two  screws,  D  D,  placed  at  right  angles ;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  object  from  slipping,  two  spring  clips,  R  R^  are 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  plate  S,  which  keep  the  object 
fixed.  This  apparatus  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  very 
slight  thickness,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  these  com- 
bined movements;  for  the  three  plates  do  not  exceed  the 
thickness  of  15  millimetres  or  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch, 
which  allows  the  use  of  oblique  light  at  a  very  great  angla 
The  body,  B,  slides  into  the  tube,  C,  for  the  coarse  adjustment; 
the  fine  being  in  the  piece  P,  and  acting  by  the  milled 
screw  head,  F.  The  condensing  lenses,  &c.,  are  placed  in  the 
tube,  T,  which  can  be  adjusted  as  near  the  object  as  is  neces- 
sary, by  means  of  the  lever,  L.  The  mirror,  M,  is  attached  to 
the  joints.  III,  which  may  be  mifolded  so  as  to  obtain  an 
angle  of  60®,  and  also  bring  it  very  near  to  the  stage-plate, 
which  is  very  useful  in  certain  cases.      N  is  the  apparatus  for 
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provided  with  an  opening,  corresponding  to  the  piece  N,  so 
that  the  micrometer  comes  at  once  naturally  into  focus ;  to 
adjust  it  exactly,  the  screw,  V,  is  used,  which  makes  it  move 
slightly  up  or  down ;  the  tube  G  also  turns  in  the  tube  B, 
so  that  the  lines  of  the  micrometer  may  be  easily  placed 
parallel  with  the  object  to  be  measured. 

M.  Nachet^  besides  the  microscopes  just  described  for  or- 
dinary use,  has  constructed  two  others,  which  require  parti- 
cular mention.  One  of  these  is  termed  the  binocular,  and  the 
other  is  so  contrived  that  two  or  even  three  persons  may 
study  a  particular  object  at  one  and  the  same  time:  both  these 
will  be  described  in  the  Appendix. 

Having  noticed  all  the  important  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  principal  English  and  foreign  microscope 
stands,  whereby  great  steadiness,  acciu-acy  of  adjustment, 
portability,  and  other  valuable  requisites  have  been  so  suc- 
oessfully  carried  out,  our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to 
the  apparatus  that  may  be  added  to  any  instrument  to  render 
it  complete  for  all  the  piurposes  of  scientific  investigation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ACCESSORY   INSTRUMENTS. 


Besides  the  objectrglasses,  the  eye-pieces,  and  the  mirror, 
together  with  the  parts  constituting  the  stand  of  a  microscope, 
such  as  the  compound  body  and  the  stage,  with  the  supports 
and  adjustments  for  each,  it  has  been  found  in  practice  highly 
essential  that  certain  other  instruments  should  be  supplied. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  first,  those  which 
are  subservient  to  the  Uluraination  of  objects,  and,  secondly, 
those  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  objects  in,  whilst  they 
are  being  examined,  or  for  prepaiing  them  for  exami- 
nation. Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  various 
kinds  of  diaphragms,  condensers,  illuminators,  polarizing  ap- 
paratus, dark  wells^  &c ;    and  amongst  the  latter,  the  live 
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boxes,  animalcule  cages,  fishing  tubes,  &c.,  all  of  which  require 
special  Qotjce. 

The  Diaphragm. — A  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus  applied 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  m  most  microscopes  is  the 
diaphn^m,  repreBented  by  fig.  74 ;  it  consists  of  two  or  more 
plates  of  brass,  one  of  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  four  or  five  holes  of  diflferant 
gizcs ;  this  plate  is  of  circular  figure, 
and  made  to  revolve  upon  another 
plate  by  a  central  pin  or  axis ;  this  last 
is  also  provided  with  a  hole  as  large 
as  the  largest  in  the  diaphragm-plat^ 
and  coTTcsponds  in  ^tuation  to  the  axis 
of  the  compound  body.  To  ascertain 
when  either  of  the  holes  in  the  dia- 
phragm-plate is  in  the  centre,  a  bent 
spring  is  fitted  into  the  second  plate, 
and  rubs  against  the  edge  of  the  di- 
aphragm-plate, which  is  provided  with 
notches,  so  that  when  either  of  the 
holes  is  brought  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion, the  end  of  the  spring  drops  into 
fho  notch.  Tlie  space  between  the 
F'S-  ^■'-  lai^reat  and  smallest  hole  is  greater  thaji 

that  between  any  other  two  ;  this  answers  the  purpose  of 
stopping  iiff  all  the  light  if  neces-sarj'.  The  diaphragm  is 
attached  to  tlie  under  surface  of  the  stage,  either  by  a  sliding- 
plate,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  or  by  a  short  piece  of  tube 
fitting  into  tlie  hole  of  the  stage,  and  securely  fixed  iu  tlie 
proper  position  by  a  bayonet-joint.  Thff  former  method  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Powell ;  every  part  of  this  instrument  through  which  tlie 
light  passes  is  blackened,  so  that  no  otiier  mys  than  tliose 
from  tlie  mirror  may  interfere  with  the  illumination.  The 
use  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  modify  the  rays  reflated  from  the 
mirror,  and  to  limit  tlie  angle  of  the  pencil  of  light  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  object  under  examination. 

When  .1  very  brii^ht  light  is  empliiycl  for  some  time,  the 
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eye  will  often  suffer  mucli  from  fatigue;  and  when  taken 
away  from  the  instrument,  a  dark  spot  -will  be  seen  upon  any 
object  that  is  white  ;  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  piece  of 
grey  or  neutral  tint  glass  may  be  placed  over  the  hole  in  the 
fixed  plate,  and  when  the  light  passes  through  either  of  these, 
it  becomes  cousiderably  softened,  and  the  reUef  afforded  to  the 
eye  is  very  great 

Dark  Chjomber, — This  instrument,  like  the  diaphragm,  is 
fitted  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage,  and  is  represented  by 
fig.  75  ;  it  consists  of  a  plate  of  brass,  c,  into  which  is  soldered 

a  short  piece  of  tube,  having  a  dia- 
phragm or  stop,  a,  in  which  is  an 
apertiure  equal  in  area  to  the  field  of 
view  of  the  lens,  but  no  larger ;  be- 
low this  is  a  sliding  tube,  6,  with  an 
aperture  rather  larger  than  that  at 
^'     '  a;  this  last  can  be  moved  up  and 

down  until  the  light  at  a  is  of  the  greatest  intensity,  the  aper- 
ture at  a  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  lens 
employed.  This  instrument  is  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Varley, 
and  is  described  by  him  in  the  forty-eighth  voL  of  the  Trans- 
cuiiona  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  applies  it  always  to  his 
instruments,  and  on  account  of  there  being  no  lens  in  its  con- 
struction, the  Ught  is  not  decomposed ;  he,  therefore,  prefers 
it  to  the  Wollaston  light  as  a  cod  denser.  It  is  always  em- 
ployed with  his  phial-holder,  and  will  be  again  alluded  to. 

Wollaston  Condenser. — This  instniment,  like  the  preced- 
ing, is  fitted  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  ;  it  consists  of  a 
short  tube,  in  which  a  planoconvex  lens,  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  focal  length,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  ; 
this  apparatus  is  represented  in  section  by  fig.  23,  or  as 
applied  to  a  microscope  in  fig.  42,  where  the  lens,  set  in  a 
finame,  is  moved  up  or  down  by  two  small  handlea  For  cor- 
rect definition.  Dr.  Wollaston  employed  a  stop  immediately 
above  the  mirror,  between  it  and  the  lens,  but  it  has  been 
found  much  better  in  practice  to  apply  the  stop  between  the 
lens  and  the  object ;  ^this  improvement  was  made  by  Dr. 
Goring,  and  by  it  the  length  of  tube  employed  is  not  only 
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much  shorter  than  that  si^gested  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  but  the 
definition  is  greatly  unproved  by  the  arrangement  Dr. 
Wollaston  states  that  "  the  intensity  of  illumination  will  de- 
pend upon  the  diameter  of  the  illuminating  lens  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  image  to  the  perforation,  and  may  be  regulated 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  observer." 

Achromatic  Condeiiser.—Tlie  condenser  of  Wollaston,  just 
described,  although  a  very  great  imffrovement  over  the  ordi- 
naiy  methods  of  illuminating,  is,  nevertheless,  to  a  certain 
extent,  faulty,  in  consequence  of  not  being  supplied  with  an 
achromatic  lens;  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  M.  Dujardin, 
in  1 840,  contrived  an  instrument  which  he  termed  an  eclairage, 
for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  objects  with  achromatic  light ; 
a  modification  of  this  apparatus  is  now  supphed  with  all  the 
best  microscopes,  and  is  known  as  the  achromatic  condenser, 
and  although  it  is  applied  in  different  ways  to  the  microscopes 
of  our  three  eminent  makers,  it,  nevertheless,  consists  of 
^^  three  essential  parts;  viz.,  an 

achromatic  combination,  an 
adjustment  of  focus  for  the 
same,  and  a  means  of  making 
the  axes  of  the  object-glass 
aiul  of  the  condenser  coincide 
exactly.  \\Tien  the  coni- 
poimd  li'idy  is  ma<le  to  turn 
away  from  the  stage,  tlie 
iipparatus  for  adjusting  the 
axes  iw  very  simple,  and  the 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bass  and 
Mr.  Powell  is  represented  by 
Pijj  75  fit;.   7(i ;    it  con.sists  of  two 

tiilH's  -sliding  one  within  the 
other,  to  the  outer  one,  >i,  is  attaclitd  a  fl^t  jilatc,  a,  which 
slides  undenie'ith  the  stage,  and  is  adjust*  d  for  distance  by 
the  &crei\,  /,  nt  c  is  seen  i  nulled  hei.l  (imnectt-d  with  a 
pinion,  and  bj  means  of  a  rack  attichod,  th(  miu'r  tube,  car- 
rymg  tht  achrom.kta  combination,  il,  is  raised  or  depressed  ; 
the  ujiper  part  of  tht    outer  tulio,  b  is  larger  than  that  at  r; 
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this  18  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  milled  ridge  of  the 
achromatic  combination  to  pass  up  and  down  freely.  For  the 
low  powers,  such  as  the  half  and  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  com- 
bination, d.  only  is  used ;  but  with  the  higher  powers,  the 
second  part,  e,  may  be  slipped  over  d,  whereby  the  focal  point 
of  the  illuminating  rays  will  be  materially  lessened  in  dia- 
meter, although  increased  in  brilliancy.  The  flat  mirror 
is  generally  used  as  the  reflector  or  the  prism  described  in 
page  140. 

When  the  compound  body  can  be  turned  away  from  the 
stage,  the  adjustment  of  the  axes  of  the  illiuninator  and  object- 
glass  is  very  simple,  and  the  only  movement  required  in  the 

condenser,  is  that  of  either 
increasing  or  diminishing 
the  distance  which  the 
flat  plate,  a,  has  to  slide 
through ;  this  is  done  either 
by  screwing  or  unscrewing 
the  screw,  /,  until  the  spot 
of  light  formed  on  the  ob- 
ject by  the  illuminator  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  of 
the  object-glass.  But  when 
the  compound  body  is  a 
fixture,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  condenser 
should  have  two  adjust- 
ments ;  a  section  of  such  a 
condenser  is  represented 
by  fig.  77,  as  constructed 
by  Mr.  Ross,  a  a  exhibits 
the  plate  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  stage;  6,  a  portion  of  large  tube,  having  affixed 
to  it  a  ring  of  brass,  into  which  is  soldered  a  smaller  tube 
carrying  the  pinion  with  a  milled  head,  /;  within  this  tube 
a  still  smaller  one,  d,  with  a  screw  at  the  top  to  carry  the 
illuminator,  </,  and  a  diaphragm  at  the  bottom  to  cut  off  all  ex- 
traneous light,  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  rack,  in  which  works 
9 


Fig.  77. 
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tiie  pinion,  e.  The  vertical  adjustment  of  this  ioatramciit  ia  made 
by  the  small  screw  attached  to  the  plate,  a  a,  whilst  all  the  otht-r 
movements  are  effected  by  turning  three  or  more  screws  in 
the  ring  of  brasa,  by  which  tlie  inner  tube  carrying  the  illumi- 
nator, can  be  moved  in  vajiouB  directions,  so  a«  to  bring  iU 
axis  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  object  glass.  Two  of  thew 
screws  are  seen  at  c  and  c'.  This  plan  was  first  suggesteil  by 
Mr.  Ross,  and  was  adapted  to  all  liis  ijistrumenta  iu  which  the 
arm  carrying  the  compound  body  was  a  fixture.  The  aeveraJ 
parts  of  the  illuminator,  g,  unscrew,  bo  that  they  may  be  vaed 
either  combined  or  separately. 

The  achromatic  condenser  supplied  with  tlie  largest  micro- 
scopes of  Mesera.  Smith  and  Beck,  is  represented  by  figa. 
78  and  79;  and  for  the  better  exhibition  of  its  several  parts, 


Fig.  7a. 
the  drawings  have  been  made  of  the  actual  size,  but  in  an 
inverted  portion.  In  fig.  78,  c  represents  a  tube  of  braae,  within 
which  a  smaller  tube,  b,  carrying  the  illuminator,  d,  is  moved 
up  and  down  by  turning  the  milled  heads,  a  a.  The  tube,  c,  i» 
screwed  into  a  plate  of  braes,  which  turns  upon  another  larger 
plate;  by  this  last,  the  entire  condenser  is  adapted  to  the  under 
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sur&ce  of  the  stage,  it  being  provided  ^ 


rith  a  screw,  /,  at  its 
front  part,  to  regu- 
late the  distance, 
that  it  should  be 
slid  in  under  the 
stage,  so  as  to  bring 
the  illuminator,  d, 
into  the  axis  of  the 
object-ghiss  ;  but 
as  the  arm  sup- 
porting the  com- 
^■8-  ^^-  pound    body   does 

not  move  from  eide  to  side,  the  adjustment,  to  remedy  this,  is 
rather  more  complicated  The  brass  plate  into  which  the 
tube,  c,  screws,  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  large  pin,  fixed  to  the 
bottom  plate,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  and  a  small  raised 
block  of  brass,  the  former  is  always  firmly  pressed  against  the 
screw,  e,  as  seen  in  fig,  79;  when,  therefore,  this  screw  is 
turned,  the  plate,  and  with  it  the  tube,  c,  together  with  the 
illuminator,  are  carried  slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  when  the 
exact  poeitiou  is  found,  the  plate  may  be  fixed  by  the  screw,  g. 
In  all  dioee  microscopes,  having  a  secondary  stage,  the  fitting 
up  of  the  achromatic  condenser  is  much  simpler  than  that  above 
described,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  representations  of  the  iustru- 
ment«  <^  Ur.  Ross,  Uessrs.  Smith  &  Beck,  and  Mr.  Lodd.  A 
very  ample  form  of  condenser,  being  a  modification  of  that  con- 
structed by  M.  Nachet,  and  represented  by  L  iu  fig.  72,  has  been 
contrived  by  the  author,  and  is  employed  by  him  in  the  micro- 
scopes used  at  his  lectures.  It  con- 
sists of  two  tubes,  a  b,  sliding  one 
within  the  other,  the  inner  being 
moved  up  and  down  by  a  lever,  d, 
as  shown  in  fig.  80;  this  may  screw 
either  into  the  plate  fonning  the 
base  of  the  stage,  or  into  one  of  the 
I  holes  of  the  diaphragm  plate,  and  a 
French  achromatic  combination  of  a 
^  or  )  inch  focus,  will  form  an  ex- 


Fig.  80. 
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cellent  condenser.     It  can  be  added  to  any  microscope  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  shillings. 

Mr.  Wenltam's  Illuminator. — The  principle  of  this  instru- 
ment consists  in  placing  a  dark  well  or  stop  behind  the  object, 
and  causing  an  intense  achTomatiGlighttopa.ss  over  andoround  it 
at  such  an  angle  that  no  rays  can  enter  the  object-glass;  coas*»- 
qnently  the  field  of  view  appears  quite  dork.  Wlien  a  tmnsparent 
obj  ect  is  placed  above  this  dark  well,  it  will  be  rendered  lumiDOUs, 
from  its  intercepting  a  portion  of  the  light  which  passes  over  the 
circumference  of  the  dark  well,  and  as  we  see  the  object  with 
its  own  radiant  light  only,  it  will  appear  beautifidly  illunn- 
nated  in  all  ita  natural  colours,  on  a  jet  black  ground.  The 
light  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface  is  preferred  for  thifl 
method  of  illiimination,  on  account  of  ita  purity.  Fig.  81  re- 
presents a  section  of 
the  apparatus,  drawn 
half  the  size  of  the 
original,  n.  o  is  a  tnin- 
I  cated  parabolic  re6ec- 
,  with  a  polishod 
silver  Buriace ;  at  ib& 
apex  of  the  reflector  is 
pi  need  a  menisais,  b. 
of  a  focus  and  cun-a- 
ture  suitable  for  cor- 
recting the  aberrations 
caused  by  the  plate  of 
glass  itTidcr  the  object. 
At  the  base  of  the 
parabola  is  a  disc  of 
glass,  c  c,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  cemented  a  dark  well,  d, 
with  a  flange  equal  in  diameter  to  the  aperture  at  the  top  of 
the  reflector.  The  dark  well  is  less  in  diameter  than  the 
flange,  and  has  a  sliding  adjustment,  by  which  it  is  r^sed  tSQ 
the  field  appears  dark  under  the  highest  powers ;  therefore 
the  aperture  of  the  illuminator  must  exceed  that  of  an;  of  the 
ohject-glasees.  The  reflector  is  moved  to  or  from  the  object 
by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  e;  it  has  similar  adjust- 
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ments  for  centering,  and  is  fixed  under  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  achromatic  condenser. 
In  addition  there  is  a  revolving  diaphragm,  /,  made  to  slide  on 
the  bottom  tube  of  the  apparatus ;  it  has  two  apertures,  g  g, 
placed  diametrically  opposite,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  two 
pencils  of  oblique  light  in  opposite  directions,  which  is  useful 
for  viewing  some  test  objecta     Before  use,  the  axis  of  the 
illuminator  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  object- 
glass  ;  to  eflFect  which,  fix  the  apparatus  under  the  stage,  and 
move  the  lateral  or  longitudinal  adjusting  screws,  till  the  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  cap,  which  screws  on  the  top  of  the  re- 
flector, is  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  using  the  inch 
object-glass ;  the  cap  is  then  removed  and  the  object  placed 
on  the  stage,  and  the  light  obtained  firom  a  white  cloud  or 
bright  sky,  using  the  plane  mirror ;  the  reflector  may  then  be 
moved  to  or  fro  till  the  object  is  best  illuminated.     The  rays 
of  lamp  or  candlelight  must  be  rendered  parallel,  by  means  of 
the  large  planoconvex  lens  or  condenser,  placed  with  its  flat 
side  near  to  the  lamp ;  the  Ught  is  then  reflected  through  the 
illimiinator  by  means  of  the  plane  mirror,  as  before.     The 
readiest  way, of  ascertaining  if  the  rays  of  light  be  parallel 
and  thrown  in  a  proper  direction,  is  to  hold  a  card  or  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  mirror,  and  adjust  the  distance  of  the  con- 
Jensing  lens  from  the  lamp  till  the  circle  of  light  is  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  lens  employed,  and  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  mirror.      The   apparatus  just   described   is  made  of 
various  sizes ;  but  as  a  very  intense  light  is  required  for  this 
principle  of  illumination,  it  is  advisable  that  the   reflector 
should  be  of  as  large  a  size  as  the  stage  fittings  will  admit ; 
for  if  we  double  the  diameter  of  the  reflector,  we  obtain  four 
times  the  quantity  of  light,  the  areas  of  circles  being  to  each 
other  as  the  square  of  their  diameters. 

Annular  Condenser. — In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
reflection  from  the  internal  surface  of  glass,  Mr.  Shadbolt  has 
contrived  the  instrument  represented  by  fig.  82,  wliich  he 
terms  the  annular  condenser ;  it  consists  of  an  annular  prism 
or  ring  of  glass,  which,  if  di\aded  vertically,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  in  No.  1,  fig.  82,  the  two  upper  planes  being 
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locliDed  towards  each  other  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
light  required ;  the  planes  are  about  j\i  of  &a  inch  i&  width. 


Fig  82. 
The  condenser  is  Get  in  a  frame  of  brass  as  shown  in  perspectiTe 
in  No.  2,  or  in  section  in  No.  3,  and  ie  applied  to  the  brat»work 
of  tbe  ordinary  aclironiatic  condenser,  the  central  part,  c,  being 
stopped  up  with  hhck  wax  or  eome  other  dark  subBtance. 
When  rays  of  light  pass  thrniigh  the  under  part  of  (he  ring  and 
impinge  on  the  surface,  6,  they  are  reflected  from  that  suriace 
and  are  tranBmitted  through  that  of  a  upon  any  object  placed 
upon  the  stage,  the  angle  being  dependent  upon  the  inclination 
of  the  surface,  b,  so  that  the  rays  fall  at  the  same  angle  and  in 
every  azimuth  of  the  circle. 

The  above  was  the  fonn  of  condenser  first  recommended  by 
Mr.  Shadbolt;  he  has,  however,  recently  effected  a  very 
material  improvement  in  its  construction,  whereby  its  illumin- 
ating powers  are  greatly  increased.  In  the  former  instniment 
all  three  surfaces  were  rectilinear ;  but  in  the  present  form 
the  reflecting  and  emergent  surfaces  are  curves,  the  outer  one 
being  a  close  approximation  to  a  parabola.  This  new  illumin- 
ator is  represented  of  the  size  for  a  low  power  in  fig.  82 :  a  is 
the  outer  parabolic  surface ;  b,  the  brass-fietting ;  c,  the  daik 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  concavity,  d.  As  thus  constructed 
this  new  instrument  somewhat  resembles  a  cast  in  glass  of  the 
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interior  of  tiie  illuminator  of  Mr.  Wenham,  but  is  more  ea^ 
to  UB&  Mr.  Wenhain'e,  however,  &om  having  an  adjustable 
stop  in  the  centre,  is  capable  of  being  employed  with  most  of 
the  object-glassea  as  high  aa  the  ^ ;  hut  Mr.  Shadbolt's  requires 
a  distinct  illuminator  for  each  object^lass.  Some  objects  are 
beautifully  seen  by  this  illuminator,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Mr. 
Wenham :  these,  however,  will  be  particularly  pointed  out  in 
the  classified  lista 

Nobert's  lUuminator. — This,  as  shown  by  fig.  83,  consists 
of  a  thick  plano-convex  lens,  A  B,  in  the  centre  of  the  convex 
snriace  of  which,  a  deep  concavity  is  made :  when  in  use, 
the  cell  in  which  the  lens  is  contained  is  fitted  to  the 
framework  of  the  achromatic  condenser,  the  plane  surface 
being  turned  towards  the  object  All  the  rays,  b  b,  which  fall 
upon  the  concave  face,  are  dispersed  in  the  manner  shown 
by  b'  b',  whilst  those,  a  a,.a  a,  falling  on  the  convex  surface, 
are  brought  into  a  focus  at  C  By  this  arrangement  a 
hollow  cone  of  light  is  obtained,  the  concave  surface  being 
equivalent  t*  a  dark  spot  or  disc  placed 
upon  the  convex  face,  and  it  su^ested 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Ross  the  idea  of  employ- 
ing a  veiy  thick  or  nearly  spherical 
,  lens,  or  a  globe  of  glass  full  of  water, 
termed  a  candle  cracker,  and  stopping 
'  out  the  central  rays  by  means  of  discs 
-^».  of  tin  foil  blackened  on  one  aide,  and 
cemented  to  two  opposite  surfacea 
Mr.  Topping  has  sine©  carried  out  Mr. 
Thomas  Rots's  plan  and  employed  both 
a  candle  cracker  and  an  artificial  white 
eye  of  a  bird  for  the  same  pxupose, 
both  of  which  answer  exceedingly  well : 
a  stage  fitted  with  one  or  more  of  these 
iUuminators,  for  objectrglasses  of  different  focal  lengths,  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Topping. 

Amiei'e  Ulumimxtor. — This  illuminator  may  either  be 
adapted  beneath  the  stage  of  the  microscope  by  means  of  a 
jointed  arm,  or  be  mounted  on  a  separate  stand  in  the  manner 


Fig.  83. 
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shown  by  fig.  84,  a  plan  adopted  by  M.  Nachet ;  the  author  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  for  the  loan  of  one  of  thestt 
inBtnmients.     The  foot  is  of  braa.9,  of  the  shape  represented 
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by  A:  with  this  are  connectefl  three  thin  jointed  rods,  BCD, 
the  illuminator,  E,  being  readily  turned  on  the  last  one,  D,  by 
mcmiii  of  tliG  lever,  F,  The  illuminator  iteelf  coittiists  of  a 
portion  of  a  large  thick  lens,  such  as  that  represented  by  G, 
as  being  cut  off  from  H.  In  order  to  explain  ita  action  the 
course  of  three  rays  of  light,  a  6  c,  is  represented :  theee  raya, 
on  reaching  the  first  surface,  are  rendered  slightly  convergent ; 
on  meeting  with  the  plane  surface  they  are  reflected  at  right 
angles,  as  indicated  by  a'  b'  c';  and  on  passing  through  the 
convex  surface,  G,  they  convei^  into  a  focus  at  L  When  in 
use,  the  illuminator  is  placed  immediately  below  the  stage,  and 
the  light  incident  on  one  convex  surface  is  convei^ed  on  the 
object  by  the  other,  and  by  turning  the  handle,  F,  various  de- 
grees of  obliquity  may  be  obtained ;  it  may  also  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  bull's  eye  condenser  to  illuminate 
opaque  objects  on  the  stage :  in  this  case  the  position  of  the 
reflecting  surfaces  must  be  the  reverse  of  that  indicated  in  the 
figure — in  other  words,  the  plane  surface  must  be  uppermost 

Mr.  G-iUett'a  Vondeneer. — This  very  valuable  instrument, 
contrived  by  Mr,  Gillett,  is  constructed  by  Mr.  Itoss ;   it  is 
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repieeented  of  the  full  dze  in  fig.  85,  and  coosiBts  of  an 
achromatic  combination.  A,  about  equal  in  power  to  ^  of  an 
inch,  and  having  an  angular  aperture  of  80°,  beneath  which 
a  conical  diaphragm,  B,  provided  with  tweoty-two  apertures  of 
cUfferent  sizes  is  fised,  and  each  io  succession  becomes  the 
limiting  aperture  of  the  illumiuating  combination,  A,  The 
bar,  C,  forms  the  centre  upon  which  the  diaphragm  turns ; 
it  is  provided  with  a  spring  and  catch,  the  latter  of  which 
not  only  shows  when  an  aperture  is  in  its  right  place,  but 
also  indicates  the  number  of  the  same.  The  condenser  fits 
upon  a  square  bar  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage 


Fig.  85. 

by  the  screw  D  ;  it  can  be  moved  up  and  down  and  be 
made  to  traverse  from  side  to  side  by  tlie  screw  E.  Bcneatli 
the  coue  of  diaphr^ma  are  two  milled  beads,  F  G ;  the  one 
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at  F,  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  front  combination  for 
the  thickness  of  glass  upon  which  the  object  is  placed,  and 
that  at  O,  for  clamping  the  entire  condenser  to  the  parts 
concerned  in  its  adjustment 

This  instrument  requires  some  considerable  practice  to 
bring  out  its  powers^  and  at  night  is  employed  with  the  cam- 
phine  lamp  and  reflector  represented  in  fig.  49.  All  thoee 
microscopes  having  the  secondary  stage,  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ross,  shown  in  plate  1,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck, 
in  fig.    52,   have   this  form   of    condenser  much  simplified 

in  its  construction;  all  the  parts^ 

such  as  D  E  F  O,  fig.  85,  containing 

HriT  the   adjustments,    are   done    away 

with,  and  a  plain  tube  subetituted, 
as  shown  in  fig.  86,  which  is  a  re- 
presentation  of  Mr.  Oillett  s  con- 
denser, as  made  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Beck,  who  employ  a  flat 
diaphragm  plate  instead  of  the 
conical  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Oil- 
lett The  condenser,  as  now  made 
by  Mr.  Ross,  will  be  given  in 
Fig-  ^«-  the  Appendix. 

MR  kingsley's  illuminator. 

This  instrument,  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley,  of 
Cambridge,  is  represented  in  fig.  87,  as  constructed  by  Mr. 
Ross ;  it  consists  of  three  lenses,  of  very  large  diameter,  for 
their  focal  length,  in  order  to  produce  a  large  angular 
pencil  of  light,  the  forms  of  the  lenses  being  given  in  section 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure.  The  illuminator  is  applied 
either  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage,  in  the  usual  manner, 
or  is  made  to  fit  into  the  tube,  a  a,  represented  in  plate  1  ; 
to  \Xs  under  surface  is  fixed  a  revolving  diaphragm  })late,  the 
image  of  which  is  to  be  formed  in  the  same  })lane  as  that  in 
which  the  object  is  situated,  as  in  i\\v  Wolhuston  condenser. 
Mr.  Ross's  plan  of  using  this  instrument,  and  bringing  out  the 
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efiect  produced  by  Mr.  Kingaley,  is  as  follows: — First,  as 
usual,  let  the  image  of  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  plate  be 
produced  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  microscope,  at  the 
same  tJme  that  the  object  is  distinctly  neeo,  then,  by  means  of 
the  adjustable  atage,  place  the  object  oq  one  side  of  the  field  of 
the  microscope,  and  follow  it  by  moving  the  compound  body ; 
pursue  this  course  until 
the  object  is  laterally 
just  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  image  of  the 
aperture ;  whilst  the 
object  is  in  this  position, 
and  the  image  of  the 
apertm'e  is  just  without 
the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope, adjust  the  illu- 
minating lens  so  that 
the  red  light  is  got  rid 
of  and  the  blue  light 
appears ;  the  detail  of 
the  object  will  now  as- 
sume a  pearly  appear- 
ance. The  stage  is  then 
to  be  moved  round,  car- 
rying the  object  circu- 
larly, until  the  illumi- 
nating pencil  intersects 
Fig.  87.  the  structure  in  the  pro- 

per direction.  The  excentricity  of  the  object  to  the  image  of 
the  aperture  is  to  be  varied  also  until  the  best  effect  is  produced, 
the  larger  apertures  of  objectives  permitting  the  greater 
amount  of  this  excentricity.  To  recapitulate,  the  success  in 
bringing  out  the  peculiar  effects  of  this  illumination  depends 
upon  employing  the  most  appropriate  aperture  in  the  diaphragm 
plate,  producing  the  image  of  it  by  means  of  the  suitable  rays^ 
by  placing  the  object  at  the  best  distance  laterally  out  of  the 
image  of  the  aperture,  and  by  giving  the  object  such  position 
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that  the  iUuminating  pencil  intersects  its  Btructure  in  the 
proper  direction. 

Prisvi.. — M.  Dujardln,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
achromatic  condenser,  found  that,  to  produce  the  best  effects, 
a  prism  of  glass,  of  the  form  represent<!d  by  fig.  88,  should  be 
used  witli  it,  instead  of  a  mirror,     a  re- 
presents a  short  piece  of  brass  tube,  b  « 
glass  prism,  connected  with  the  tube,  ti,  by 
screws  and  by  two  supports,  c  c.    The  tube 
is  made  to  slide  upon  the  end  of  the  con- 
denser, and  to  turn  upon  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  in  whatever  position  the  lamp  or 
white  cloud  may  be,  the  prism  may  be 
adjusted  to  it ;  the  revolution  of  the  pHam 
being  performed  upon  the  screws,  the  eitre- 
p.  mitics  of  which  are  conical  and  fit  into 

correspoodiug  depressions  in  the  aide  of 
the  prism.  Tliis  instrument  has  some  few  advantages  over  the 
plane  mirror :  the  quantity  of  light  is  greater,  and  those  tctX 
objects  in  which  delicate  markings  exist,  may  be  shown  to  the 
beet  advantage,  in  consequence  of  all  the  rays  being  reflected 
from  the  same  surface,  which  is  nut  the  case  with  a  silvered 
glass  mirror.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  mount  their  prisms  on 
a  horizontal  arm,  as  already  shown  in  fig.  53,  page  98. 

Achromatic  Prism  and  Condenser.— This  very  important 
instrument,  answering  the  purpose  both  of  mirror  and  achro- 
matic condenser,  wa£  presented  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Abrahams, 
optician,  of  Liverpool,  and  is  shown  of  the  natural  size  in  fig, 
8i).  The  prism  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  glass,  set  in  a 
frame  of  brass ;  the  part  employed  as  the  reflector.  A,  is  of  flint 
glass,  hollowed  out  at  its  upper  surface,  and  into  this  is  accu- 
rately fitted  a  double  convex  lens  uf  crown  glass,  B,  so  contrived 
aa  to  have  a  focus  of  about  four  inchea  By  the  tube,  G,  the 
prism  can  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  support  of  the  nuTTor, 
and  by  means  of  the  fiat  semicircle,  D,  and  a  joint  in  the  con- 
necting piece,  F,  it  can  be  turned  in  every  possible  direction, 
the  semicircle  sUding  through  a  spring  clip  at  E.     By  this 
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instrument,  achromatic  condensed  light  may  be  thrown  upoa 
any  object  on  the  ntaga     The  priam  baa  the  usual  Bwinging 


motion,  accompliiihed  by  tUe  frame  turniug  on  two  screwfi,  one 
of  whit^  is  seen  at  C,  at  the  end  of  the  semidrcle. 

Oblique  Prism, — This  instrument, 
invented  by  M.  Nachet,  of  Paris,  m 
represented  in  section  by  fig.  90 ;  it 
consists  of  a  prism  of  glass,  having 
both  its  surfikces,  a  h  and  c  d,  convex, 
by  which  means,  the  rays  of  light,  I, 
reflected  from  the  mirror,  m,  instead 
of  passing  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
object,  i  i,  are  converged  by  the  first 
surface,  b  a,  upon  the  obhque  plane, 
r;  from  this  they  are  reflected  to  v, 
where  they  receive  a  second  reflection, 
and  are  finally  converged  by  the  con- 
vex surface,  c  d,  upon  an  object,  i  v. 
This  prism  is  set  obliquely  in  a  tube  of 
brass,  and  should  be  so  contrived  that 
it  may  be  revolved,  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  oblique  light  may  be  shown 
upon  all  parts  of  an  object  In  the 
microscope  of  M.   Nachet,  the  stage 


Kg.  90. 


tt  be  revolved ;  but  in  all  our  English  instruments,  except  that 
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of  Mr.  K088,  and  those  having  the  stage  proposed  by  Mr.  L^g, 
the  prism  itself  must  be  turned.  Mr.  Shadbolt  has  giveti  the 
curves  which  answer  beet  for  the  prifim,  in  a  paper  in  the  third 
volume  ti  the  Traimictiima  of  the  Microscopical  Society.  In 
the  prisms  first  supphed  by  M.  Nachet,  the  angle  was  30>,  and 
both  upper  and  under  surfaces  were  convex ;  he  now  makes  the 
lower  surface  plane,  and,  as  it  tume  out,  the  plan  for  some 
time  adopted  by  M.  Nachet  is  precisely  that  determined 
mathematically  by  Mr.  Shadbolt. 

Pola/rizvng  Apparatua. — This  conaste  of  two  fmsnu  of 
calcajeous  spar,  constructed  afber  the  plan  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  and  composed  each  of  two  pieces  of 
the  same  spar,  cemented  together  so  as  to  transmit  a  single 
image  only.  One  of  these  is  mounted  in  a  tube,  and  adapted 
to  a  flat  plate  of  brass,  as  represented  by  fig.  91,  by  which  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage-plate,  like  the 
achromatic  condenser ;  upon  this  plate  the  tube  carrying  the 
ptism  is  made  to  revolve,  by  turning  the  large  circular  plate 


at  the  bottom  with  a  milled  edge  ;  this  lower  prism  is  termed 
the  polarizer,  in  contradistinction  to  aiiotlicr  fitted  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  eye-piccoH,  and  termed  the  analyzer.  An  end  v-jpw 
of  one  of  the  prisms  is  seen  at  fig.  !I2,  and  a  vertical  section  at 
fig.  93.  Wlien  applied  to  the  microscope,  it  is  neccisarj-  that 
the  axes  of  both  crystals  should  coincide  w-itli  each  other  and 
with  the  optical  part*  of  the  microscnpe,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
achromatic  condenser ;  this  may  Ijc  known  by  revolving  cither 
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of  the  prisms,  after  the  light  baa  been  sent  through  them  by 
the  mirror.  K  they  are  properly  adjusted,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  two  positions  in  which  no  light  will  pass  through 
the  prisms  at  all ;  if  this 
does  not  take  place,  and 
only  part  of  the  field  of 
view  is  darkened,  then, 
either  by  turning  the 
arm  carrying  the  com- 
pound body  or  the  screw 
in  the  plate  bearing  the 
polarizer,  the  two  can  be 
made  to  obscure  each 
other ;  they  are  then  in  a 
condition  to  be  used.  If 
now  a  crystalline  plate  of 
sulphate  of  lime  be  placed 
in  tiie  focus  of  the  object-glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
crystal,  in  common  with  many  others,  has  the  property  of 
bending  the  rays  of  light  that  have  traversed  the  polarizer, 
and  "mning  them  to  pass  through  the  analyzer ;  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline  plate,  so  will  either  a 
green  or  red  colour  prevail  The  cause  of  these  appear- 
anoes,  and  the  various  applications  of  the  polarizing  appa- 
ratus, will  be  Qirther  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
this  subject  Some  microscopists  employ  a  bimdlc  of  thin 
glass  plates  for  a  polarizer,  and  a  tourmaline  for  an  analyzer ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  latter  renders  its  use  objectionable. 

By  dissolving  disulpbate  of  quinine  in  acetic  acid,  and  care- 
fully dropping  into  the  solution  a  dilute  spirituous  solution  of 
iodine,  warming  the  mixture  so  as  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
first  formed,  a  compound  is  produced  which  has  the  remarkable 
IKoperty  of  polarizmg  light,  with  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
the  tounnalina 

By  careful  manipulation,  crystals  have  been  obtained  by  the 
discoverer,  Dr.  Herapalh,  of  Bristol,  sufficiently  large  and  trans- 
parent to  be  used  both  as  polarizers  and  analyzeis,  and  have 
been  adapted  by  him  to  the  field  of  the  microscope ;  all  the 
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H  1^^ 

^M  usual  phenomena  of  the  polarizing  microscope  can  be  exhibited 

^1  by  means  of  this  chemical  combination  of  iodine  and  disul- 

^H  phate  of  quinine.     The  crystals  are  usually  mounted  in  Canada 

^H  balsam  between  two  circular  plates  of  thin  glass,  and  wlien 

^H  one  is  placed  beneath  the  stage,  and  another  is  laid  upon  the 

^H  eye-piece,  a  most  useful  polarizing  apparatus  is  produced.     The 

^H  author  has  in  his  possession  a  pair  of  crystals,  presented  to 

^H  him  by  Dr.  Herapatb,  which  measure  half  an  inch  square; 

^H  these  perform  quite  as  well  as  the  Nicols'  prisma 
^H  CondenHiig  Lejis. —  An  indispensable  instrument  for  the 

^H^  _  illumination  of  opaque  ob- 
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ject«,  or  of  the  mirror  when  a 
great  quantity  of  light  is  re- 
quired, is  the  condensing  lens 
or  bull's-eya  Tliis  ia  gen«v 
rally  a  planoconvex  lens  of 
great  thickness,  from  two  to 
tliroe  or  more  inches  in  di- 
ameter, mounted  in  the  man- 
ner represented  by  fig,  94,  on 
a  stem  of  brass  attached  to  s 
heavy  circular  foot.  Upon 
this  stem  a  short,  tube,  liav- 
ing  another  piece  of  simi- 
lar tube  fastened  into  it  at 
right  angles,  is  made  to  slide ; 
into  this  last  fits  a  short  rod 
or  tube,  to  support  the  lens 
and  allow  of  its  being  in- 
clined at  any  angla  This 
method  of  mounting  the  lens 
is  adopted  by  Measra  Boss 
and  Powell ;  but  Mr.  Smith, 
following  Mr.  TuUey,  em- 
ploys the  same  kind  of  stem 
and  foot,  and,  in  addition 
to  being  inclined  at  any  angle, 
the  lens  is  provided  with  a 
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swivel-joint,  as  seen  in  fig.  95,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  near 
the  lamp  or  candle  used  as  the  illuminating  body,  without 
moving  the  other  parts  of  the  stand. 

Another  very  convenient  way  of  mounting  the  condensing 
lens,  is  represented  by  fig.  96,  as  adopted  by  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Beck;  the  foot,  a,  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  instrument,  but, 

instead  of  a  solid  stem, 
it  is  provided  with  a 
short  tube,  b;  into  this 
slides  a  smaller  one,  e, 
having  at  its  upper 
extremity  a  cradle- 
joint,  d,  connected 
with  a  tube,  e,  through 
which  slides  a  wire 
arm,  /,  supporting  a 
small  condenser,  g. 
This  plan  of  mount- 
ing a  condensing  lens 
is  very  convenient ;  it 
has  all  the  motions  of 
the  preceding  instru- 
ments, with  the  great 
advantage  that  they 
can  be  eflfected  by 
one  hand  applied  to 
the  arm,/. 

A  smaller  lens  is 
supplied    with    some 
Fig.  96.  microscopes,    for   the 

purpose  of  further  condensing  the  rays  of  the  larger  condenser, 
or  of  rendering  the  converging  rays  of  the  larger  one  parallel, 
whereby  a  greater  field  of  view  is  illuminated,  a  plan  very 
useful  where  dissections  are  being  carried  on  under^  a  lens ; 
one  of  these  instruments  is  represented  by  fig.  97.  The 
method  of  mounting  the  small  lens  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
last  described ;  it  may  be  fixed  into  some  part  of  the  micro- 
scope stand,  as  seen  in  Plate  3  at  d  d,  or  may  be  provided 
10 
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with  a  support  of  it3  own,  as  ailoptod  by  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand.     If  necc^ary,  both  tlio  large  aiid  small  condenser 


Fig.  97. 
may  l)e  mounted  on  the  aame  stem  and  foot,  as  repreeentc<l 
in  fig.  98,  a  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Leonard ;  by  tliia  means 
the  two  may  be  used  either  separately  or  combined.     The 


Fig.  98. 
different  methodn  of  employing  the  two  forms  of  condenserB, 
will  be  fully  explained  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  opaque  and  transparent  object& 
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HessTK  Powell  ftnd  Lealand  supply,  with  some  of  their 
microscopes,  a  diaphn^m  of  the  form  represented  by  fig  99  , 
when  used,  it  la 
adapted  to  the 
stand  of  the  large 
eondensiDg  lens, 
and  placed  in 
front  of  the  lamp, 
about  eight  inches 
distant  from  the 
mirror ,  it  oonsista 
of  two  plates  of 
thin  sheet  iron, 
blackened;  one  of 
these  is  of  a  circu- 
lar figure,  being  provided  with  five  holes  of  different  sizes,  and 
capable  of  being  revolved  upon  a  larger  plate  in  the  same  way 
as  the  diaphragm  before  described,  ob  being  adapted  to  the  under 
ade  of  the  stage.  When  this  diaphragm  is  used,  an  image  of 
the  size  of  the  aperture  employed  should  be  shown  on  the 
mirror ;  by  this,  only  a  part  of  the  field  of  view  will  be  illumi- 
nated, the  centre  will  be  light,  but  around  the  margin  there 
will  be  darkness ;  this  oftentimes  is 
very  usefiil  in  rendering  delicate 
markings  more  distinct  The  size 
of  the  illuminated  spot  will  de- 
pend upon  that  of  the  aperture 
employed,  and  also  upon  the  relative 
distances  of  the  mirror  from  the  ob- 
ject, and  of  the  diaphragm  from  the 
mirror. 

Erector. — Those  microscopes  fur- 
nished with  a  draw-tube  are  capable 
of  having  adapted  tothem  theerector 
or  erecting  eye-piece  ;  thi*}  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  100,  aa  being  screwed 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube ; 
it  couMsta  of  a  piece  of  brass  tube. 


us 
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three  inches  in  length,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
as  seen  in  fig.  101,  into  the  opposite  ends  of  which  are  screwed 
two  lenses,  a,  c;  a  being  a  meniscus,  and  c  a 
planoconvex,  and  both  having  their  convex 
surfaces  towards  the  eye-piece,  which  is 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  draw- 
tul>e ;  between  them  is  placed  a  stop,  b,  with 
a  small  hole  in  it.  The  use  of  this  instrn- 
ment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  lenses  in  the  eye-piece,  of  a  tele- 
scope, viz.,  to  came  the  image  of  any 
object  to  be  seen  in  the  erect  or  natural 
pffidtion.  The  field  of  view  is  also  greatly 
increased,  and  an  object  as  long  as  the  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  can  be  taken  in  at  once 
with  the  erector  and  a  two-inch  object-glasa. 
By  pulling  out  the  draw-tube,  and  therefore 
making  the  distance  greater  between  tJie 
erector  itself  and  the  object-gJans,  the  mag^ 
nifying  power  of  the  instrument  isiocreaBed, 
and  by  pufJiingit  in  again  thepower  is  dimin- 
ished i  so  tliat  a  luicroacope  with  a  two-inch 
*lg-  JOl.  object-glass  and  the  erector,  can  be  made  to 

take  in  as  much  of  a  rule  as  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
when  the  draw-tube  is  only  slightly  piUled  out;  and  when 
the  tube  is  drawn  out  to  its  fiollest  extent,  it  will  magnify  the 
divisions  on  the  rule  so  much,  that  one-sixth  of  the  same  olject 
alone,  will  fill  the  whole  field  of  view. 

The  erector  was  first  applied  to  the  compound  microscope, 
represented  by  fig.  25,  by  Mr.  Lister ;  it  is  extremely  useful 
for  taking  in  lai^e  objects,  but  more  particularly  for  dissect- 
ing, as  the  inverson  of  the  object  by  the  compound  micro- 
scope, rendered  any  dissection  difficult  under  the  lowest 
magnifying  powers ;  but,  with  the  erector,  it  can  be  done 
very  readily. 

Lieberkuhiie. — These  are  concave  silvered  specula,  so  named 
from  their  illustrious  inventor ;  they  are  attached  to  all  the 
object-glasaed,  from  the  two-inch  to  the  one-fourth ;  that  for  the 
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half-iach  is  represented  by  fig.  102.  The  rays  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  mirror,  either  in  parallel  or  converging 
hnes,  are  brought  into  a  focus  upon 
an  object,  placed  between  it  and  the 
mirror,  but  not  too  large  to  inter- 
cept alt  the  light.  The  object  may 
either  be  mounted  on  glass  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  held  in  the  for- 
ceps, represented  in  fig.  105  ;  and 
when  too  small  to  fill  up  the  entire 
field  of  view,  or  when  transparent, 
^'  it  is  necessary  to  place  behind  it 

one  of  the  dark  wells  shown  at  fig.  104.  Each  Lieberkuhn 
being  mounted  on  a  short  piece  of  tube,  can  be  slid  up  and  down 
OD  the  outside  of  the  object-glass,  so  that  the  maximum  of  illu- 
mination may  be  readily  obtained.  In  all  the  higher  powers, 
the  end  of  the  object-glass  is  turned  small,  and  passes  through 
the  aperture  in  the  ceob^  of  the  Lieberkuhn,  but  in  the  lower 
powers,  the  distance  of  the  object-glass  from  the  object,  will 
allow  a  Lieberkuhn  of  sufGcient  size  to  be  used  without  the 
above  arrangement. 

Side  Reflector. — As  a  substitute  for  the  Lieberkuhn,  Mr. 
Boss  supplies  with  his  microscopes  what  he  terms  a  mde- 
illuminator  or  reSector ;  it  consists  of  a  concave  speculum  of 
rectangular  figure,  highly  polished  and  mounted  on  a  jcauted 
arm,  as  represented  by  fig.  103;    like  the  small  condensing 


lens,  it  is  attached  to  some  immoveable  part,  or,  still  better, 
to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  parallel  lays  of  hght 
&om    the    lamp    are    thrown    upon    it    by    the    bull's-eye 
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placed  close  to  the  lamp ;  by  means  of  the  jointed  arm, 
the  light  may  be  reflected  from  it  upou  any  object,  liow- 
ever  large,  on  the  stage.  This  is  much  better  than  a 
Lieberlcuhn  for  most  purposes ;  for,  with  the  latter,  the  ob- 
jecte  cannot  exceed  a  certain  size,  otherwise  the  light 
from  the  mirror  will  be  intercepted  in  its  passage ;  it 
hue  also  this  advantage  over  the  Lieberkuhu,  that  not 
only  is  a  greater  amomit  of  light  condensed  upon  any 
object,  but,  being  thrown  obliquely,  many  minute  markings 
can  be  seen,  which  the  vertically  reflected  light  is  unable  to 
hring  out 

Dark  Slops  o7-  Wells. — These  consist  of  small  cup-Iilce 
[iiisces  of  brass,  mounted  on  wire  stems  or  supports ;  the  shapes 
generally  employed  are  repi^eaented  by  fig,  1 0-t. 
Tliey  are  used  with  the  Lieberkuhns,  and  three 
different  sizes  are  usually  supplied  with  the 
best  microsoopee,  the  largest  being  always  em- 
ployed with  object-glasses  of  the  lowest  power. 
Their  use  is  to  cut  off  all  the  rays  of  light  that 
would  otlierwise  pass  into  the  olgect-^lses, 
hence  they  Eire  required  in  all  caeea  where  the 
object  to  be  viewed  is  transparent  The  long 
stem  fiU  into  a  small  arm  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  stage,  and  capable  of 
being  moved  into  the  centre  of  the  ai»erture 
therein,  and  by  it  the  well  at  the  top  ciui  be 
raised  up  so  high,  as  nearly  to  touch  the  object 
itaelf ;  the  cu]>-ahaped  form  is  used,  in  order 
that  the  bottom  may  not  be  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated to  form  a  light  ground  to  the  object, 
which  might  happen  if  a  disc  were  employed. 

Forceps. — For  the  purpose  of  holding  minute  objects,  such 
as  parts  of  plants,  or  insects,  to  be  examined  cither  as  trans- 
parent or  opaque  objects,  various  forms  of  forceps  have  been 
contrived.  The  most  usefal  of  these  is  represented  by  fig.  105. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  about  three  inches  long, 
which  slides  through  a  small  tube,  joined  to  a  stout  pin  by 
means  of  a  cradle-joint ;  to  one  end  of  the  wire  is  attached  a 


Fig,  lOi. 
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pair  of  blades,  fittiBg  closely  together  by  their  own  elasticity, 
but  which,  for  the  reception  of  any  object,  may  be  separated 


Fig.  105. 

by  pressing  the  two  projecting  studs ;  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  wire  is  adapted  a  small  brass  cup,  filled  with  cork,  into 
which,  pins  passed  through  discs  of  cork,  cardboard,  or  other 
material  having  objects  counted  on  them,  may  be  stuck ;  or, 
if  preferred,  instead  of  the  cork,  a  pair  of  blades,  fitting  accu- 
rately together,  may  be  employed,  with  small  notches  in  each, 
to  receive  the  pina  With  the  old  microscopes,  one  end  of 
the  wire  carrying  the  forceps  was  made  pointed,  and  to  it  was 
adapted  a  small  cylindrical  piece  of  ivory,  having  one  of  its 
ends  white  and  the  other  black ;  on  these  surfaces  the  objects 
for  examination  were  laid.  Mr.  Boss  and  Mr.  Smith  some- 
times supply  a  pair  of  three-pronged  forceps ;  the  prongs  are 
made  of  steel  wire,  curved  and  pointed  at  one  end,  and  by 
means  of  a  sliding  ring,  capable  of  being  opened  or  closed.  An 
instrument  of  this  kind  was  in  use  as  long  ago  as  1787,  and  is 
figured  in  the  work  of  the  younger  Adams,  published  in  that 
year.  The  method  of  using  these  different  forms  of  forceps  is 
extremely  simple :  the  object-plate  of  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope has  one  or  more  holes,  into  which  the  pin  of  the 
forceps  may  fit ;  on  this  pin  they  may  be  turned  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  and  by  the  joint  above  the  pin,  they  may  also 
be  inclined  at  any  angle ;  when  once  adjusted,  the  stage 
movements  will  suffice  to  bring  all  the  parts  of  the  object 
which  they  hold,  into  the  field  of  view  in  succession.  With 
some  of  the  foreign  microscopes  are  supplied  other  forms  of 
forceps,  constructed  after  the  plan  of  our  spring  pliers  or 
scissors ;  one  of  these,  with  flat  lips  for  holding  objects,  se- 
cured to  the  object-plate  of  the  stage,  and  another,  either  held 
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in  the  haitd,  or  similarly  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  plate,  but  provided  with  cutting  edges  like  the  piur 
of  scissors  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Swammerdam,  are 
employed  together ;  the  former  of  these  retains  the  subject 
firmly,  whilst  it  ia  being  cut  by  the  latter.  These  foreepa  will 
be  again  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  diBsecting  in- 
Btrumenf& 

Animalcule  Gof/es. — Instruments  known  by  the  name  of 
"live  boxes"  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  all  the  old 
microscopes  were  furnished  with  them;  they  consisted  of  a  braes 
cell,  from  three-quarters  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
into  which  a  planoconcave  glass  was  made  to  drop ;  upon  thv 
concave  side  the  insect  wa*  placed  for  examination,  and  a  fiat 
piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  but  fastened  into  the  bottom  of 
another  cell,  could  be  screwed  down  upon  the  insect,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  movement.     This  instrument  has  now  been  entir«ly 
superseded  by  more  convenient  forma,  and  amongst  them  mtiy 
be  mentioned  the  animalcule  cage  of  Mr.  Tulley,  and  the 
capillary  tablets  of  Mr.  Varley.     The  animalcule  cage  s«p- 
plieil  with  the  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  the  lat« 
Mr,  Tulley  is  reprueented  by  fig.  106;  it  consists  of  a  plate 
of    brass,    from   three    to    fowr 
^^^^^H^^^^^^^      iiiclies  in  Jeugtii,  tu  the  middie 
^^^^pilH^^^I^     of  this  is  attached  a   piece   of 
^^H|||||I^^^V     brass  tube,  about  three-quarters 
^^^KH^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the 

Fig,  106,  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  plate 

of  thick  glass;  over  this  tube  an- 
other short  one,  having  a  cover  of  thin  glass  cemented  to  a 
rim  at  its  top,  is  made  to  slide ;  this  last  tube  is  sufficiently 
short  to  allow  the  thin  glass  cover  and  the  plate  in  the  fixed 
tube  to  be  brought  into  contact  The  drop  of  water  contain- 
ing the  animalcules  to  be  examined,  is  put  upon  the  piece  uf 
plate-glass,  which  may  be  termed  the  object-plate,  and  the 
tube  containing  the  thin  glass  cover  is  then  to  be  slid  down 
carefully,  so  that  the  drop  may  be  flattened  out ;  in  order  to 
allow  the  contained  air  to  escape,  in  the  sUding  down  of  the 
cover,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  in  the  top ;  this  may  be  subee- 
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quently  closed  with  sealing-wax,  if  it  be  required  to  preserve 
the  fluid  for  future  examinatioiL 

Mr.  Varley,  in  the  year  1831,  greatly  improved  this  form  of 
instrument,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  capillary  tablet  or  cage, 
describing  it  in  a  paper  published  in  the  forty-eighth  volume 
of  the  Traiiaaciions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  This  great  im- 
provement consists  in  making  a  channel  all  round  the  object- 
plate,  so  that  the  fluid  and  the  animalcules  in  it  are  retained  at 
the  top  of  the  object-plate,  by  capillary  attraction,  only,  and 
will  bear  turning  about  in  all  directions  without  leaving  the 
top,  provided  it  be  not  suddenly  shaken.  The  cover  also  is 
made  to  screw  down  upon  the  object-plate,  and  not  to  slide  as 
in  the  previously  described  instrument ;  but  in  practice  it  has 
been  found  most  convenient  to  adopt  the  sliding  tube,  as  the 
act  of  screwing  sometimes  deranges  the  objecta  The  plate  of 
brass  to  which  the  tube  supporting  the  tablet  and  cover  is  at- 
tached, is  of  a  circular  figure,  slightly  flattened  on  two  opposite 
sides,  for  convenience  of  package,  as  several  of  them  can  be 
contained  in  a  small  cylindrical  case.  The  improvement  made 
by  Mr.  Varley,  in  the  object-plate  or  tablet,  is  now  adopted 
by  all  our  first-rate  microscope  makers,  but  with  some  slight 
modifications;  one  of  these  instruments,  as  constructed  at 
the  present  time,  is  represented  by  fig.  107  in  elevation,  and 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  108. 


in  section  by  fig.  108. 
A  B  in  both  figures  ex- 
hibits the  flat  plate  of 
brass  to  which  the  short 
tube,  carrying  the  object- 
plate,  or  tablet,  is  fixed ; 
d,  fig.  108,  shows  the 
piece  of  brass  into  which 
the  tablet,  c,  is  fastened, 
h  the  tubular  part  of  the 
cover,  into  the  rim  of 
which  the  thin  plate  of 


glass,  a,  is  cemented.  This  thin  glass  cover  is  often  either 
broken  or  becomes  uncemented ;  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
of  re-cementing,  Mr.  Powell  adopts  a  very  excellent  plan,  by 
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^^H  which  a  new-  cover  can  be  adapted  witli  little  trouble ;  the 

^^V  tubular  top  is  proi-ided  with  a  screw,  upon  the  edge  of  which 

^^r  the  cover  of  thin  glaas  or  mica  ib  laid ;  over  this  a  cap  in  screweri 

^H  tu   keep  the   cover  firm.     Fig.    1U9   repreeeots  the  tubular 

^H  top,  with  its  Bcrew  cap,  and  fig.  110  a  section  of  the  entire 


Kg.  lift 


Rg.  109. 


instrument,  A  E  bt;ing  the  flat  support,  c  the  object-plat«  or 
tablet,  d  the  channel  arouud  the  same,  b  the  tubular  top  witb 
its  Bcrew-cajJ,  fi,  holding  down  the  thin  glafis  cover,  a.  When 
the  glass  cover  is  of  tolerably  stout  glase,  these  cages,  besides 
being  employed  for  animalcules,  may  be  used  for  couprea- 
fiing  such  objects  as  are  soft,  but  still  too  opaque  to  be  seen 
through.  When  these  are  modemtely  com[ir<>s.ied.  their  struc- 
ture is  readily  made  out ;  but  an  instrument  constructed  for 
this  purpose  especially,  and  known  as  the  Compressorium,  wiJl 
be  presently  described. 

To  use  these  animalcule  cages,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
place  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  containing  the  animalcules 
upon  the  object^plate  or  tablet,  and  to  slide  the  cover  carefully 
down  until  the  drop  is  flattened  out  to  the  reijuired  d^ee  of 
thinness ;  this  should  never  exceed  the  size  of  the  tablet  itselfl 
When  the  drop  of  Quid  is  made  flat,  the  objects  it  contains 
may  not  only  be  viewed  with  great  ease  and  convenience,  but 
they  may  be  carried  about  and  kept  for  some  con^derable 
time  under  observation;  the  capillary  attraction  will  preserve 
the  fluid  between  the  two  glares,  and  no  shaking  or  turning 
that  is  not  sudden,  wdl  injure  them  in  the  least  When  more 
fluid  than  is  necessary  is  placed  upon  the  bottom  glass,  the 
excess  will  escape  into  the  channel,  and,  in  all  probability. 
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most  of  the  animalcules  with  it;  in  this  case,  it  is  best  to 
wipe  away  all  the  fluid  from  the  bottom  plate  and  the  chan- 
nel, and  make  the  latter  and  the  under  surface  of  the  thin 
glass  cover  perfectly  dry,  before  another  drop  is  put  upon  the 
bottom  glass,  otherwise  the  channel,  when  once  made  wet, 
will  attract  the  fluid  again.      In  the  animalcule  cages,  or 
live    boxes,   manufactured    by  Mr.    Pritchard,   the    bottom 
plate  of  glass  is  ruled  with  fine  lines,  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch  or  less  apart^  to  serve  as  a  micrometer.     When 
used  dry,  the  lines  are  visible,  but  when  fluid  is  interposed, 
they  can  not  only  hardly  be  seen,  but  all  measurements 
made  by  them  are  manifestly  incorrect  with  objects  of  any 
degree  of  thickness,  as  their  true  outline  is  not  in  focus 
at  the  same  time  as  the  lines  of  the  micrometer ;  this  point 
will  be  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  measurement  of  objects,  but  in  this  place  it  merely  re- 
quires to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  instrument  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Fishing  Tubes  for  Animalcules, — These  consist  of  tubes  of 
glass,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  ends 
diould  be  nicely  rounded  oflF  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe ;  some 
of  them  may  be  straight,  as  shown  by  A,  fig.  Ill,  whilst  others 
should  be  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  as  C,  or  curved,  as  B,  D ; 
in  shorty  they  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  shapes  represented 
in  fig.  Ill,  all  of  which  have  been  found  exceedingly  useful 
Mr.  Varley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  inven- 
tion, describes  the  method  of  using  them  in  vol.  forty-eight  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Supposing  the  ani- 
malcules about  to  be  examined  to  be  contained  in  a 
phial  or  glass  jar,  as  in  fig.  112  ;  having  observed  where  they 
are  most  numerous,  either  with  the  naked  eye,  if  they  are 
large,  or  with  a  pocket  magnifier  or  the  watchmaker  s  lens 
described  at  page  55,  if  they  are  small,  either  of  the  glass 
tubes,  having  one  end  previously  closed  by  the  thumb  or  fore- 
finger wetted  for  the  j)urpose,  is  introduced  into  the  phial  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  figure ;  this  prevents  the 
water  from  entering  the  tube,  and  when  the  end  is  near  the 
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object  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain,  the  finger  is  t«  he  quickly 
removed  and  as  quickly  replaced  -,  the  moment  the  fiugra'  is 


Fig.  lU. 


taken  off,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  water,  and 
with  it,  in  all  probability,  the  desired  objects,  up  the  tube ; 
when  the  finger  has  been  replaced,  the  tube  containing  the 
fluid  may  be  withdrawn  from  Uie  phial,  and  as  the  tube  is 
almost  certain  to  contain  much  more  fluid  than  is  requisite, 
Mr.  Varley  adopts  the  following  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the 


Being  provided  with  some  watch  glasses  and  some  pieces  of 
plane  glass,  if  the  tube  should  contain  more  fluid  than  is  neoes- 
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%  the  entire  quantity  must  be  dropped  into  a  watch  glass, 
which  spreads  it,  and  the  insect  may  be  again  caught  by 
putting  the  tube  over  it,  when  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  is 

sure  to  run  in  by  capillary  attraction ; 
this  small  quantity  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  tablet ;  but  should  there  be  still  too 
much  for  the  tablet,  if  it  be  touched 
with  the  tube  again,  it  will  be  dimin- 
ished, and  should  the  object  be  want- 
ing, the  fluid  must  be  wiped  off,  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  we  are  satisfied 
of  its  presenca 

If  we  wish  to  place  several  individuals 
together  on  the  tablet,  it  is  necessary  that 
each  should  be  taken  up  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  water;  to  effect  this,  Mr. 
Varley  soggests  that  the  tube  should  be  emptied  on  a  slip  of 
^asB^in  separate  drops,  as  in  fig.  113,andwith  one  of  the  capillary 
tabee^  but  little  larger  than  enough  to  catch  them,  they  may  be 
lifted  out  one  by  one,  and  placed  on  the  tablet  Generally 
speakings  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  to  animalcules,  to  keep  them  alive ;  and  as  many 
spedeB  of  them  are  found  on  confervaB  and  duck-weed,  some 
instroment  is  required  to  take  small  portions  of  these  plants 
out  of  the  jar  in  which  they  are  growing ;  for  this  purpose 
Mr.  Varley  has  contrived  the  forceps  represented  by  fig.  114  ; 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  114. 


they  are  made  of  brass  or  German  silver,  with  points  a  little 
curved ;  to  keep  them  accurately  together,  they  are  provided 
with  a  hole  and  steady  pin.  Being  thin  and  easily  closed,  they 
answer  very  well  to  put  into  a  phial  and  take  out  small  portions 
of  vegetable  matter;  but  when  the  jars,  such  as  those  in  which 
chara  or  vaUisneria  are  kept,  are  deep,  then  the  long  forceps, 
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the  invention  of  the  author's  late  brother,  Mr.  Edwin  Qupfcett, 
tmd  represented  by  fig.  \  1 5,  will  be  found  extremely  usefU) ; 
they  i^hoiitd  lie  made  either  of  braa 
or  Gennan  silver,aiid  may  be  of  uiy 
length,  from  nine  inches  upwajxln 
The  central  part  is  a  piece  of  wine 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  ita  upper  end  is  fast- 
ened to  ,1  flat  piece  of  metal  bout 
round  into  two  loops,  as  rejMe- 
8entfd  by  fig.  115,  for  the  firstl  and 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand  to 
bo  placed  in.  The  lower  pan  of 
the  wire  is  split,  and,  having  been 
well  hammered,  to  mnke  it  eftringy, 
is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
forcepa  On  the  outnde  of  (he 
wire  is  a  piece  of  tube  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diametvr,  and 
shorter  than  the  wire ;  to  its  upper 
part  is  aotdered  a  piece  of  nnaUvr 
wire,  in  tlie  form  of  a  ring.  TIi'' 
use  of  this  instrument  must  b*- 
obvious  from  the  figure ;  th»  first 
and  second  finger  of  the  right  band 
being  placed  in  the  two  loops, 
the  thumb  is  put  into  the  ring 
at  the  top,  the  wire  is  kept  steady 
by  the  fingers,  and  by  the  motion 
of  the  thumb  the  tube  is  rused 
or  depressed ;  when  the  tube  is 
rmacd,  the  blades  of  the  forceps 

0  being  springy  open  readily,  and 

when  the  thumb  is  depresse<i,  the 
bhuiea  are  as  easily  dosed. 
These  forceps  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  taking   hold   of  small 
„.  pie(;e«  uf  vaJlimeria  and  chant,  and 
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a  pair  of  blades  may  be  applied  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  oflF  portions  of  these  plants  close  to  the  roots,  even 
in  tail  jars  that  are  too  small  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  the  hand. 


COMPBESSORIXJM. 

The  compressorium  is  an  instrument  by  which  objects  may 
be  gradually  compressed  between  two  parallel  plates  of  glasa 
The  pressure  may  be  applied  whilst  the  object  is  being  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  and  may  be  kept  up  at  will,  so 
that  the  alteration  which  it  assumes,  during  the  pressure, 
can  be  observed  with  facility;  it  is  extremely  useful  for 
crusfaing  or  compressing  such  objects  as  are  so  thick  that 
the  light  cannot  readily  be  transmitted  through  them,  or  for 
making  others  flat,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  raise 
np  the  thin  cover,  when  they  are  placed  between  glasses  to  be 
viewed  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  are  many  kinds  in  use, 
some  of  foreign,  others  of  home  invention.  The  most  simple  is 
represented  in  fig.  116,  as  contrived  by  Mr.  Brooke ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  plates  of  brass,  each  having  a  square  hole  in  its 
centre;  the  upper  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  is  kept  in  its 
{dace  by  two  steady  pins.     Three  short  screws,  the  heads  of 

which  are  shown  in  the 
figure,  are  for  the  pui*pose  of 
separating  the  plates  from 
each  other.  The  object  to 
be  examined  is  placed  be- 
^'^^'  11^-  tween   two  pieces  of  thin 

glass,  and  the  top  plate  being  removed,  the  glasses  are  laid 
over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  plate ;  the  top  one  is  again  re- 
placed, the  three  screws  having  been  so  adjusted  that  this 
latter  plate  hardly  touches  the  glasses ;  it  is  then  fit  for  use, 
and  the  amount  of  compression  required,  is  obtained  by  turn- 
ing the  screws  so  as  to  allow  the  top  plate  to  press  upon  the 
glasses,  but  no  greater  power  can  be  obtained  than  the  weight 
of  the  plate  itself,  which  is  made  rather  stout  on  purpose. 
This  instrument  is  a  very  convenient  one ;  the  glasses  can  be 
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readily  cleaned,  aud,  fi-om  being  thin,  may  bo  used  witJi  the 
highest  powers, 

Another  valuable  cwmpressorium,  and  one  in  which  the 
power  employed  cannot  exceed  the  force  of  two  spiral  eprings, 
is  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  after  a  plan  of  Mr.  lister,  and  is  re- 
presented by  fig.  117.     It  consists  of  a  bottom  plat«  of  braa% 


to  the  centre  of  which  is  attached  a  short  piece  of  tube  bavii^ 
on  its  outside  a  screw,  on  which  works  a  large  circular  nut, 
with  a  milled  head  ;  to  the  inade  of  the  tube  a  circular  piece 
of  plate-glass  is  fixed,  projecting  slightly  above  ita  edges ;  tliia 
may  be  called  the  object-plate ;  two  small  upright  rods, 
festened  into  the  bottom  plate,  are  provided  with  spini 
springs,  their  topa  Ijeing  surmounted  by  small  nuts,  which 
keep  the  springs  in  place.  A  plate  of  brass,  with  a  hole  in  it  _ 
larger  than  the  object-plate,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  tha  ^M 
rods  in  a  stat^'  of  parallelism,  by  means  of  the  large  circular 
nut ;  and  two  wedge-shaped  tongues  of  watch-spring  are 
placed  between  the  spiral  springs  and  this  plate.  These 
tongue-shaped  springs  are  capable  of  being  moved  round  upon 
the  rods,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  pressure 
to  a  thin  piece  of  glass  resting  upon  the  plate,  which  is  pre- 
vented from  sliding  off  by  a  raised  edge.  The  plate  carrying 
the  thin  glass  cover  b  capable  of  being  raised  or  dejn^aaed  at 
will,  by  means  of  the  curcular  nut.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
when  the  plate  carrying  the  thin  glass  cover,  is  raised  np  as 
high  as  it  will  go  by  the  milled  nut,  the  cover  will  not  touch 
the  lower  plate  of  glass;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  instrument 
is.  ready  for  the  reception  of  an  object  The  ends  of  the  little 
steel  springs  must  be  lifted  up  by  the  finger-nail  or  ^me  i 
thin  instrument,  and  then  rotated  so  far  outwards,  as  to 
get  them  clear  of  the  cover.  The  cover  being  lifted  ofl^  the 
object  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  bottom  plate  with  as  much 
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fluid  as  necessary,  and  the  cover  being  replaced,  the  springs 
may  be  lifted  up  and  turned  back  to  their  original  position. 
If  now  the  nut  be  screwed  down,  the  spiral  springs  will  cause 

the  plate  to  follow 
the  nut,  and  when 
the  nut  has  been 
turned  far  enough 
to  allow  the  cover 
to  come  in  contact 
either  with  the  ob- 
ject or  the  fluid,  it 
will  be  noticed  that, 
^- 11®-  as   the  screwing  is 

proceeded  with,  both  the  fluid  and  the  object  will  be  more 
and  more  flattened,  until  it  arrives  at  a  maximum.  If 
the  screwing  be  further  continued,  the  nut  will  leave  the 
plate  carrying  the  thin  glass  cover,  and  the  cover  itself 
will  remain  pressed  down  upon  the  object-plate  with  all  the 
force  exerted  by  the  spiral  and  by  the  tongue-shaped  springs. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  also  applied  spiral  springs  to  the  instrument 
shown  in  fig.  116,  whereby  its  compressing  power  is  increased  ; 
it  is  represented  in  fig.  118,  in  its  altered  form. 

Mr.  Ross  has  improved  upon  the  compressorium  of  Mr. 
list^,  by  employing  a  square  plate  to  carry  the  thin  glass 
cover,  and  by  adding  to  it  two  other  pillars,  making  four  in 
all ;  upon  two  of  these,  situated  at  opposite  comers,  strong 
spirsl  steel  springs  are  wound,  and  to  the  two  others  are 
applied  finger-shaped  pieces  of  German  silver,  to  keep  down 
the  thin  glass  cover.  The  action  of  the  large  nut  is  the  same 
as  in  Mr.  Lister  s  instrument,  but  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
springs  is  more  powerful ;  the  finger-shaped  pieces  of  German 
silver  yielding  but  slightly,  and  the  steel  springs  being  much 
stronger  than  the  brass  ones,  the  power  of  compression  is 
greatly  increased. 

When  a  inore  powerful  compressorium  is  required,  the  form 

represented  by  fig.  119  is  highly  useful.     It  consists  of  a  plate 

of  brass,  three  or  more  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad, 

with  a  circular  piece    of  plate-glass  in   its  centre   for  an 

11 
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object-holder ;  tliia  is  slightly  raised  above  the  metal-plate ; 
«t  one  end  of  flie  latter  is  a  circular  piece  of  bross,  having 
attached  to  it  another  piece  of  brass,  carrying  au  arm  capable 


Fig.ll«. 

tjf  being  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  screw  at  one  end, 
whilst  at  the  other  is  a  semicircle  supporting  by  screws  a 
ring  of  metal,  to  the  under  side  of  which  a  piece  of  thin  gloss 
is  cemented ;  the  BCmicircle  is  made  to  turn  upon  the  arm,  and 
the  arm  and  all  that  is  attached  to  it,  is  capable  of  being 
turned  upon  the  bottom  plate. 

The  use  of  this  inetrument  is  obvious ;  if  wc  wish  hi  com- 
press any  substance,  wo  must  first,  by  means  of  the  screw, 
elevate  the  opposite  end  of  the  arm  from  the  object-plate ;  the 
arm,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  is  to  be  turned  away  from 
the  object-plate,  and  the  object  being  placed  on  the  piaXe 
with  a  requisite  quantity  of  fluid,  the  arm  is  then  to  be 
brought  into  its  proper  place  again,  and  by  means  of  the 
screw,  the  metal  ring  with  the  thin  glass  cover  can  be  made 
to  exert  as  much  pressure  as  the  latter  will  stand  withoat 
breaking.  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  have  lately  con- 
structed a  much  stronger  instrument  than  that  represented  by 
fig.  119,  and  have  made  their  object^plate  of  a  thick  piece  of 
parallel  glass,  raised  as  much  as  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  bottom  plate,  bo  that  it  can  be  cleaned  without 
much  trouble;  the  ring  containing  the  glass  cover  is  alao 
much  stouter,  and  fits  accurately  upon  the  raised  object-plate. 

Trouffha  for  Chara  aiid  Polypes. — These  consist  of  two 
plates  of  glass  cemented  together,  with  strips  of  the  same 
material,  or  of  metal  between  them,  to  form  the  sides  of  the 
trough ;  one  of  these,  as  described  by  Mr.  Varley,  in  the 
forty-eighth  vol.  of  the  Trwnsactums  of  tJie  Society  of  Arts,  ia 
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represented  by  fig.  1 20.     c  is  a  bottom  plate  of  stout  glass,  upon 

which  is  cemented,  with  pitch 
and  bees'  wax,  a  thin  cover,  d, 
with  slips  of  glass  between  it 
and  the  bottom  plate,  to  form 
the  sidea  The  cover,  dy  is  not 
so  broad  as  the  plate,  c,  in  order 
Fig.  120.  that  a  slip  of  chara  may  be 

more  readily  placed  in  the 
trough,  as  it  can  be  first  laid  upon  c,  and  then  gradually 
slid  down  between  it  and  the  cover,  d.  In  order  to  render 
the  trough  nK>re  manageable,  it  may  be  cemented  to  a  larger 
bottom-plate,  a  6,  with  Canada  balsam ;  but  it  will  be  found  far 
more  advantageous  if  the  bottom  plate  itself  be  as  large  and 
as  broad  as  a  6,  and  if  the  cover,  dy  be  cemented  to  it  and  not 
to  another  plate,  as  then  two  extra  surfaces  will  be  dispensed 
witL  Mr.  Varley  informs  us  that  a  piece  of  wire  bent  into 
the  shape  of  the  slips  of  glass  represented  in  the  figure,  and 
covered  thickly  with  a  cement  composed  of  bees'  wax  and 
pitchy  will  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  slips,  and  look 
very  neat ;  the  cements  of  Canada  balsam  or  sealing-wax  are 
much  too  brittle  to  last  long,  as  a  sudden  jar  will  cause  them 
to  give  way.  Messra  Smith  and  Beck  supply  with  their 
microscopes  a  larger  and  much  thicker  trough  for  chara  and 
polypes ;  it  is  represented  in  section  by  a  6  cZ  in  fig.  121 ;  the 
firont  glass  is  narrower  than  the  back  one,  and  the  method 
adoptad  of  confining  objects  near  the  front,  varies  according 
to  circumstance&  One  of  the  most  convenient  plans,  is  to 
place  in  the  trough  a  piece  of  glass  that  will  stand  across  it 
diagonally,  as  represented  by  c,  and  if  the  object  be  heavier  than 
water  it  will  sink,  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  diagonal  plate. 
At  other  times,  when  chara  is  being  observed,  the  diagonal 
plate  may  be  made  to  press  it  close  to  the  firont  by  means 
of  thin  strips  of  glass,  or  a  wedge  of  cork,  or  even  a  folded 
spring  of  thin  whalebone.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  when  either  of  these  instruments  is 
used,  the  microscope  must  be  so  far  inclined  as  to  be  nearly 
horizontal  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  adapt  to  the  object- 
11» 
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plate  of  their  large  microscopes  a  atrong  steel 
pin,  upon  which  a  spring-holder  U  made  to  fit; 
this  serves  to  keep  the  trough  firm  and  to  prevent 
its  fivlling  off,  even  when  the  microscope  is  per- 
fectly horizontal.  This  form  of  trough  proved 
very  serviceable  to  Mr.  Lister,  in  1834,  during 
his  investigations  into  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  higher  orders  of  polypes,  and  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  those  who  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  this  most  interesting  branch  of  sden- 
tific  inquiry. 

Frog-Plate. — This  consists  of  a  plate  of  brass, 
(( a,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  either  of  the  shape  repre- 
sented by  fig.  122,  or  of  the  same  breadth  throughout  ; 
the  former  plan,  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Goadby,  is  adopted 
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Fig.  122. 

by  Mr.  Ross,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Powell.  At  one  end  it  ia 
provided  with  a  plate  of  glass  to  cover  either  a  square  or 
round  aperture,  b,  made  in  the  braas,  which  serves  for  laying 
the  frog's  foot  on.  Around  this  aperture  are  placed  four  or 
more  studs,  c  c,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  threads  by 
which  the  web  of  the  foot  is  kept  open ;  in  Mr.  Powell's 
plate,  a  series  of  small  holes  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
author  prefers  the  studs  to  the  holes,  especially  if  they  be  slit 
a  little  more  than  half  way  down  to  secure  the  ends  of  the 
thread,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
tnrculation  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Powell  also  secures  his  plate  to 
a  large  st^e  by  means  of  a  spring  clip,  whilst  that  represented 
by  fig.  1 22  is  provided  with  a  slightly  conical  brass  pin,  made 
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to  fit  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  object-plate,  and  on  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  revolved.  At  the  base  of  the  pin 
there  is  a  small  strip  of  brass  for  securing  either  the  tape 
or  string  attached  to  the  bag  containing  the  frog.  Some 
persons  employ  a  piece  of  cork  or  soffe  wood  in  preference 
to  the  brass  plate ;  this  has  many  advantages,  and  will  be 
again  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  most  approved 
methods  of  exhibiting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
lower  animals. 

Fish  Troughs. — From  the  time  of  Leeuwenhoek  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  all  microscopes  of  any  importance  were 
supplied  either  with  a  glass  tube  or  a  fish-pan  for  holding 
small  eels  or  minnows,  in  order  that  the  circulation  in  their 
transparent  fins  might  be  seen  ;  these  have  all  given  place  to 
the  frog-plate  just  described ;  but  when  it  is  required  to 
exhibit  the  circulation  in  the  tail  of  a  small  fish,  a  glass  cell  or 
trough  will  be  found  very  convenient  This  should  be  a  little 
deeper  and  longer  than  the  fish  itself,  and  the  fish  should  be 
secured  in  it  by  a  broad  tape  or  bandage,  wound  loosely  round 
the  middle  third  of  the  body,  or  even  carried  down  to  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  In 
order  to  keep  the  fish  alive,  the  bandage  should  be  wetted  or 
the  trough  filled  with  water ;  and  to  prevent  the  flapping  of 
the  tail  against  the  object-glass,  or  the  condensation  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  upon  it,  the  end  of  the  cell  where  the  tail  is 
may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass.  The  author  uses 
a  cell  constructed  after  the  plan  shown  by  fig.  123,  which 

answers    the    purpose 
i^^Mslfw  \^r-rf^^vJhl^r:Trr^  very  well,  a  represents 


a  plate  of  glass  about 
three  inches  in  length, 
p.     ,23  ^  ^  glass  cell  cemented 

to  it,  c  one  of  two  pieces 
of  glass  to  raise  the  bottom  plate  above  the  level  of  the  stage, 
in  order  that  the  bandage,  d,  may  lie  in  a  cavity,  and  not 
prevent  the  trough  from  resting  horizontally ;  e  is  a  thin 
piece  of  metal  to  keep  down  the  taiL  Some  of  the  advantages 
of  this  little  apparatus  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 
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Pkial  Holder. — This  inatrument,  the  eontrivaace  of"  Mr. 
Vaxley,  is  represente<i  in  elevation  by  fig.  124,  and  in  section 
liy  fig.  125,     It  consist*  of  a  tul>e  of  brass  about  an  inch  auJ 


Fig.  124.  fijl2j. 

(1  half  in  diametefj  and  two  or  more  inches  in  length,  having 
an  oval  hole  cut  out  at  the  top,  and  a  smaller  tube  attadied  tu 
the  lower  aide,  immediately  opposite  the  hole;  within  this  last, 
slidt?3  a  still  smaller  tube,  provided  in  its  inltirior  with  stops 
like  those  in  the  dark  chamber,  fig.  75,  and  a  curved  plate  of 
brass  at  ite  top ;  it  is  capable  of  being  moved  up  and  down, 
but  a  spiral  spring  always  presses  it  towards  the  hole  in  the 
lai^e  tube.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  obvious ;  a  smooth 
wide-mouth  phial,  having  chara  or  other  water  plants  growing 
in  it,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  large  tube  in  the  manner 
represented  by  fig.  124,  the  small  spring  tube  having  been  first 
pushed  down,  the  phial  is  then  kept  firmly  in  contact  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  outer  tube,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  pre- 
vent its  being  turned  round  or  slid  in  or  out  The  small 
outer  tube,  besides  contMning  the  dark  chamber,  serves  Uie 
purpose  of  attaching  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  to  the  stage 
of  the  microscope.  In  order  that  the  phial  may  move  very 
smoothly,  the  parts  fitting  against  it  should  be  lined  with 
black  cloth,  and  those  parts  of  this  apparatus,  as  well  as 
of  all   others   through  which   light   has   to  pass,  should   be 
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coy«^  with  Bome  black  pigment  to  absorb  tlie  rajs  of 
li^t  which,  if  reflected,  would  materially  interfere  with  cor- 
rect definitioD. 

Camera  Lucida. — This  instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  1807,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  microscope, 
both  for  delineating  minute  structures,  and  for  obtaining  with 
a,  micrometer  very  accurate  measurementa.  It  connists  of  a 
four-«ided  prism  of  glass,  set  in  a  brass  frame  or  case,  as 
represented  by  fig.  1 26,  and  by  means  of  a  short  tube  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the 
jL  k  front   part   of   either  of 

^■■Uj  the    eye-pieces,    its    cap 

"^^^  having    been    previously 

taken  oS!  Mr.  Ross, 
from  one  of  whose  instru- 
ments fig.  126  is  copied, 
Sttaches  the  prism,  by  two 
short  supports,  to  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  brass  at  the 
end  of  the  tube ;  on  this 
it  can  be  slightly  rotated, 
whilst  the  prism  itself  may 
also  he  turned  up  or  down, 
by  means  of  two  screws 
with  milled  heads;  so  ar- 
ranged, the  camera  may 
he  adapted  to  the  eye- 
piece, the  microscope  hav- 
ing been  previously  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position;  if 
the  Ught  be  then  reflected  through  the  compound  body,  the 
eye  placed  over  the  square  hole  in  the  frame  of  the  prism  will 
see  the  image  of  any  object  on  the  stage,  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  placed  on  the  table  immediately  below  it  But  should 
it  happen  that  the  whole  of  the  field  of  view  is  not  well 
illuminated,  then,  either  by  revolving  the  circular  plate  or 
turning  the  prism  upon  the  screws,  the  desired  object  will 
be  effected.     The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  instru- 


Fig.  l!i6. 
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meat  is  that  the  artist  must  be  able  to  see  ttt  one  and  the 
Btime  time  tlie  peocU  and  ibe  image  ;  to  facilitate  this  in  some 
mea£iire,  Mr.  Koss  places  either  one  or  two  leasee  below  the 
prisro,  in  order  that  the  rays  Irom  tlic  paper  and  pencil  may 
diverge  at  the  same  angle  as  those  received  from  ibe  prism, 
whereby  both  object  and  pencil  may  be  seen  with  the  same 
degree  of  distinctnesa 

Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  supply  with  their  microacopes 
a  small  highly  polished  steel  mirror,  fixed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  eye-piece,  where 
it  is  held  by  a  spring  clip,  as  represented  by  fig.  127-  This 
^^  mirror,    being   smaller  than   tlie 

^^^^■^^^ft  pupil  of  the  eye,  allows  the  r&ya 

H  of  light  from  the  jiaper  to  enter 

W  tlie   eye  around  it,  so  that  both 

1^^^^^^^^^^^^  tlie  paper  and  the  image  reflected 
H^^^^^I^I^^^B  ijtt  it  by  the  mirror,  may  be  seeu 
^^^^^^k  t  ^^H  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
'W^^^^^^^k^^^^  same  ani^le.  A  good  form  of 
camera  lucida,  constructed  by  M. 
Fig.  127.  Nachet,  together  with   other  iii>^ 

Hlruments  of  a  Himilar  natun?.  will  bo  dcsrrilx-d  in  the  cimptor 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  camera  in  drawing  and  in  mi- 
crometry. 

Indicator. — For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  those  who 
are  uninitiated  in  microscopic  research,  any  particular  part  of 
an  object  that  may  be  in  the  field  of  view,  various  contrivances 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  and  the  author,  who  has  often 
found  the  want  of  some  kind  of  indicator,  first  employed  a 
slip  of  glass,  on  which  were  ruled  two  lines  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  This  slip  of  glass  was  mounted  in  a  firame 
of  brass,  and,  like  the  micrometers  of  Mr.  Jackson,  here- 
after to  be  described,  was  slid  in  through  an  oblong  opening 
in  one  of  the  eye-pieces  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass ;  by  the 
ruled  glass  the  field  of  view  was  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, and  any  object  therein  could  bo  so  arranged  by  the 
adjustable  stage,  that  it  might  he  in  the  first,  second,  or  any 
other   compartment,    or  oven  l»e   so   placed,   that   the    lines 
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at  tb^  iDtersection  might  pass  through  it;  this  plan  was 
very  convenient  and  answered  well  with  the  lower  powers; 
but  with  the  higher,  the  definition  was  not  good,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  the  glass  between  the  eye 
and  the  field  lenses.  The  author  was,  therefore,  led  to  the 
construction  of   the   Indicator,   represented   by  fig.    128,   a 

very  simple  apparatus,  which  can 
be  applied  readily  to  any  of  the 
eye-pieces  ;  the  lowest  of  these  is  re- 
presented in  section  by  fig.  128,  the 
eye-glass  and  field-glass  being  both 
shown  to  be  planoconvex,  with  their 
plane  surfaces  towards  the  eye.  Im- 
mediately above  the  field-glass  is  seen 
the  stop  or  diaphragm,  with  an  open- 
ing in  it  about  half-an-inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
upper  plate  of  the  eye-piece,  a  thin 
*^*       '  spindle  of  wire  is  placed,  having  a 

very  delicate  hand,  a,  like  that  of  a  watch,  attached  to  it  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-glass.  The  spindle  is  provided  at  its  upper 
part  with  a  small  handle,  6,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  and  the 
hsaid  just  one-fourth  part  of  a  circle.  When  the  indicator  is 
not  wanted,  the  hand  is  obscured  from  the  field  of  view  by 
being  turned  against  the  side  of  the  tube,  away  from  the  aper- 
ture in  the  stop ;  but  when  required  for  use,  it  is  turned  over 
the  aperture,  and  then  the  field  of  view  appears,  as  is  shown 
by  fig.  129.     The  hand  may  be  timied  into  the  centre  of  the 

field,  and  any  object  in  particular 
that  is  required  to  be  indicated,  can 
be  brought  by  the  stage  movements 
immediately  opposite  to  the  end  of 
the  hand.  The  form  of  hand  first 
einployed  was  one  with  a  hole  near 
its  free  extremity  ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  light  was  decomposed  around 
the  inner  margins  of  the  ring;  this 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  fonn  repre- 


Fig.  129. 
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sented  by  fig.  1 29,  ^  being  less  liable  to  interfere  with  direct 
definition,  aud  also  readily  made,  out  of  a  piece  of  small  flat 
steel  wire. 

Bcninet  or  Hood  /*»■  the  Compcmtid  Body. — ^For  the  pur- 
poses of  drawing,  or  when  ao  object  has  to  be  carefully  exa- 
mined for  a  long  time  by  lainp-light,  in  order  to  screen  th*;  eye 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  extra  illumination,  an  apparatus, 
termed  the  hood  or  bonnet,  has  been  contrived  by  Mr.  Lister. 
It  consieta  of  a  shade  made  of  four  or  more  pieces,  either  of 
cardboard  or  pasteboard,  painted  black,  or  covered  with  black 
cloth  or  velvet:  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  the  ceotzal 
portion  fitfi  upon  the  eye-piece  or  upon  the  end  of  the  compound 
body  close  to  it,  whilst  the  remaining  three  pieces  turn  up  to 
form  the  sides ;  sometimes  there  ia  a  place  cut  out  for  the 
nose  to  fit  into.  When  tliis  instrument  is  used,  no  light  or 
heat  can  come  near  the  eyes  hut  that  reflected  through  the 
compound  body  by  the  mirror  ;  all  glare,  consequently,  is  taken 
away.  Mr.  Lister's  hood  is  very  portable,  the  sides  fold  down 
upon  the  centre-piece,  and  it  then  occupies  a  very  small  com- 
pass. Mr.  Leonard  has  constructed  a  convenient  form  of  hood 
of  paste -board  and  light  wood ;  a  front  view  of  thia  apparattu 
is  represented  an  ap]i]ied  to  the  microscope,  in  fig.  130.  and  a 
back  view  in  fig.  131.  The  forehead  is  surrounded  by  the 
circular  top  of  paste- 
board covered  with 
thin  leather,  attached 
to  a  piece  of  light 
wood,  into  which  the 
end  of  the  eye-piece 
(tf  the  compoiHitt  body 
(s  made  to  fit ;  this 
part  is  covered  -with 
black  paper,  and  two 
depressions  are  UHWle 
m  it  for  the  now^one 
oa  either  aids  of  the 
compound  body,  in 
order    that    the    oh- 
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server  may  use  either 
his  right  or  his  left 
eye.  The  back  of  the 
recesses  for  the  Doae 
must  be  made  of 
black  silk  or  stuff, 
but  not  closed  at  the 
bottom  to  confiue  the 
breaUi,  which  would 
make  the  eye-glass 
dim. 

Fig.  131.  Gomometer.  —  A 

very  valuable  instru- 
meat  for  measuring  the  angles  of  minute  crystals,  known  as 
tbe  goniometer,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Leeson,  is  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  microscope,  and  is  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Beck  for  this  purpose.  As  some  little  time  is 
required  before  an  observer  can  get  into  the  way  of  using  it 
with  bdlity,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  give  a  detaOed 
description  of  it  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  various  modes  of  employing  the  knives,  forceps,  di^ 
fleeting  and  all  other  iiiBtnimenta  supplied  with  the  best  micro- 
acopes,  will  be  considered  in  fiill  in  other  parts  of  tlic  work. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  LAMP. 

Tbe  lamp  generally  used  for  microscopic  purposes  ia  of  the 
kind  called  the  Cambridge  or  University  Beading  Lamp,  as 
shown  by  fig,  132 ;  it  is  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
consists  of  a  circular  reservoir  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  or  two  inches  in  depth,  having  the  tube 
which  conveys  the  oil  to  the  wick,  inserted  into  one  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir ;  the  tubular  jart  containing 
the  wick  and  supporting  the  gallery  or  chimney  holder,  termed 
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the  Imrnfer,  is  ii  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the 

this  last  is  mountetl  on  a  small 
square  stem,  about  eighteen  iuchea 
high,  rising  from  a  heavy  metal 
.stand  or  base,  and  passing  through 
the  middle  of  the  reservoir,  which 
is  made  to  slip  up  and  Jowd  upon 
the  stem,  ajiil  may  be  fixed  at  aoj 
height  by  a  tightening  ecrew; 
the  burner  is  an  argimd  one,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  wick  about 
three  quartera  of  an  inch ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  burner  is  screwed  & 
little  cup  for  catching  the  super- 
HuouR  oil.  XJpon  the  same  square 
stem  supporting  the  reservoir,  may 
be  adapted  a  hood  or  shade  of 
conical  figiu* ;  this,  like  the  reser- 
voir, slides  up  and  down  the  stem, 
and  may  be  fixed  at  any  re<^aired 
height ;  it  is  generally  made  of 
metal,  and  is  of  a  dark  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  in  the  inside  is  painted  white,  to  throw  the 
light  upon  the  table.  Some  shades  cut  out  of  paper,  green 
on  the  outside  and  white  in  the  inside,  and  fitted  upon 
a  conical  frame-work  of  wire,  are  exceedingly  useful,  and 
perhaps  more  so  than  those  of  metal  The  shades  answer 
two  purposes,  the  one  to  keep  away  superfluous  heat  and 
light  from  the  eyes,  and  tlie  other  to  throw  a  good  Hght 
on  the  table.  The  heat  is  not  entirely  prevented  by  the 
metal  shade,  and  is  very  annoying  when  the  head  is  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  but  by  the  paper  one 
this  is  obviated,  which  renders  it  certainly  the  best  for  all 
purposes.  The  method  of  making  these  shades  is  described 
by  Mr.  Gwilt*  He  takes  half  a  sheet  of  good  foolscap  paper 
and  strikes  thereon  two  semicircles,  an  in  fig.  133,  the  longer 

•  MicToicapic  Jotirtitd,vii\.  i.,  p.  58. 
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diameter  being  thirteen  inches,  and  the 
shorter  one,  four  inches,  fitting  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  a  skeleton  sliding  frame  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  then  glueing  or 
Fig.  133.  pasting    the    superfluous    edges    together. 

When  once  properly  fitted,  'another  pattern 
(previously  to  the  glueing  of  the  edges)  be  traced  out 
and  kept  at  hand,  from  which  others  may  at  any  time  be 
drawn,  and  a  new  shade  made  when  wanted,  in  less  than  ten 
inmute& 

The  head  and  eyes  are  better  protected  from  the  heat  by 
a  contrivance  of  the  late  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  used  two  shades 
instead  of  one.  The  outer  one  is  made  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  both  have 
tubes  proceeding  from  them,  which  are  raised  so  high  as  to 
cover  the  upper  part  of  the  chinmey  of  the  lamp.  By  this  con- 
trivance, a  current  of  cold  air  is  continually  passing  between 
the  two  shades,  and  the  outer  one  is,  consequently,  kept  cooL 

When  it  is  wished  to  illuminate  the  room,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  have  the  light  in  the  eyes,  one  half  of  the  shade 
may  be  dispensed  with,  the  remaining  part  being  supported  by 
a  ring  of  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  in  the  frame  which 
supports  the  paper  shade. 

The  best  lamps  by  far  for  burning,  are  those  on  the  bird- 
fountain  principle,  in  which  the  oil  is  always  presented  to 
the  wick  at  a  certain  level,  and  whether  the  reservoir  be 
quite  full  or  nearly  empty,  the  light  is  perfectly  \miform, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Cambridge  lamp  before  men- 
tioned, unless  it  be  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
described  in  page  175.  The  author  for  many  years  has  used 
a  small  French  fountain  lamp,  fig.  134 ;  it  has  an  exceed- 
ingly small  wick,  always  burns  well,  and  gives  an  excellent 
light,  and  the  consumption  of  oil  being  small,  it  is  advan- 
tageous in  an  economical  point  of  view.  There  are  many 
other  little  contrivances  in  this  French  lamp,  which  deserve 
a  separate  description.  The  stem  does  not  pass  through  the 
reservoir,  as  in  the  Cambridge  lamp,  but  through  a  square 
piece  of  brass  having  two  holes,  one  on  each  side  of  that 
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through  which  the  stem  passes;  these  holes  communicate  with 
the  reservoir,  and  the  oil  flows  throagh 
them  into  the  tube  aipporting  the 
burner.  By  this  arrangement  the 
reservoir  is  placed  on  one  aide  of  the 
stem  and  the  burner  on  the  otlier, 
aud  the  two  balance  each  otb«r. 
The  gallery  supporting  the  chimney 
is  provided  with  tfu  fin-like  pieces  of 
soft,  brass,  about  three- quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length ;  tlicse  stand  up  in  a 
circle  and  pressing  against  the  sddes 
of  the  chimney  keep  it  steady  ;  they 
can  be  bent  either  inwards  or  outr 
wards  to  fit  any  chimney  that  will 
go  into  the  lower  part  of  the  gallery. 
The  cup  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner, 
to  hold  the  superfluous  oil,  is  ingeni- 
ously furnished  with  a  funnel-shaped 
mouth  just  above  the  screw,  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  bunier ;  the  fiinnol  receives  all  the 
oil  that  runs  doivn  the  outside  of  the  humor,  anil  in  it  are  two 
holes  by  which  the  oil  may  escape  into  the  cup.  This  contri- 
vance prevents  the  oU  horn  flowing  over  the  outside  of  the 
cup,  which  by  this  means  is  kept  clean. 

Some  French  lamps  have  a  rack  and  pinion  for  raisiiig  the 
wick,  instead  of  a  coarse  screw.  The  pinion  is  attached  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  burner,  and  is  turned  by  a  milled 
head,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pinion  working  in  the 
oil,  it  is  found  that^  after  a  little  use,  the  oU  will  escape  be- 
tween the  pinion  and  the  collar  in  which  it  works,  and  will 
be  continually  dripping.  These  lumps  are  also  provided 
with  very  long  chimneys,  and  the  gallery  supporting  the 
chimney  is  made  to  elide  up  and  down  the  burner,  so  as  to 
diminish  or  increase  the  intenmty  of  the  light ;  but  by  having 
a  lamp  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  134,  the  long  chim- 
ney aud  the  risk  of  leakage  are  done  away  with.  The  only 
inconvenience  in  the  use  of  the  fountain  lamp  is  that  tfae 
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lesenroir  may,  by  mistake  or  accident,  be  pulled  up  when 
nearly  full  of  oil,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  on  returning  it  to 
its  place,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  will  escape ; 
this  will,  therefore,  raise  the  level,  and  the  wick  receiving 
more  than  it  can  consume,  the  excess  will  escape  by  the 
interior  and  exterior  tube  of  the  burner,  and  the  cup  at  the 
bottom  to  receive  this  excess  will  speedily  fill  and  overflow. 
The  first  indication  of  this  occurrence  will  be  given  by  the 
elongation  of  the  flame,  and  by  its  smoking,  in  consequence  of 
the  holes  in  the  cup,  which  admit  the  air  into  the  interior  of 
the  flame,  being  stopped  up. 

Mr.  Pillischer  imports  a  German  lamp  constructed  somewhat 
<m  the  same  principle  as  the  French  one  first  alluded  to ; 
bat  the  reservoir  is  made  of  coloured  glass,  so  that  it  can  at 
onoe  be  seen  when  more  oil  is  needed ;  these  lamps  bum  well, 
and  are  very  cheap. 

In  order  to  render  the  light  firom  a  Cambridge  lamp,  as  per- 
fect when  the  oil  has  become  low  as  when  the  reservoir  is  full, 

Mr.  Spencer,  of 
Blackheath,  has  re- 
commended to  the 
author  the  follow- 
ing very  excellent 
contrivance.  In 
fig.  135  is  shown 
the  burner,  and  a 
section  of  the  re- 
servoir, of  a  Cam- 
bridge lamp,  the 
latter  having  a  dia- 
phragm, D,  firmly 
fixed  by  solder  to 
the  top  and  the 
sides  of  its  inte- 
rior, except  the 
lower  edge,  where  it  is  distant  firom  the  bottom  one-sixteenth 
part  of  an  incL  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  reservoir  is 
firmly  screwed  a  stop-cock,  S,  with  a  flexible  tube  of  gutta 
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poTcha  or  other  material,  and  a  mouth-piece,  T.  When  the 
lamp  bums  dimly,  from  want  of  oO  or  ehortncss  of  wick,  remove 
the  cap,  A,  hreathe  gently  through  the  tube,  T,  till  the  ml 
rises  to  the  proper  level,  L,  and  immediately  close  tbe  stop- 
cock ;  the  lamp  will  tlien  bum  as  brightly  as  it  did  when  tlll^ 
reeervoir  was  fulL 

The  French  lamps  known  as  Moderators  answer  well  for 
microscopic  purposes,  but  are  so  far  inconvenient  that  the 
burner  is  always  on  the  same  level. 

To  ensure  a  good  light  from  a  lamp,  many  things  must  of 
necessity  be  attended  to.  The  lamp  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  wick  so  long  aa  to  be  at  least  one  inch  above  the 
brass  ring  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  tube  througb  which 
the  air  passes,  to  supply  the  interior  of  the  flame,  should  be  free 
from  portions  of  charred  wick,  which  often  lodge  in  it,  and  the 
holes  in  tho  cup,  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner,  must  not  be 
covered  with  oil  The  oil  itself  should  be  the  best  sperm, 
and  no  lamp  of  the  Cambridge  kind  ought  to  be  put  aside 
for  a  long  time,  but  should  be  occasionally  burnt  Those 
on  the  fountain  principle  will  bum  well  even  after  having 
been  out  of  use  for  some  months,  as  the  oil  Is  kept  otHk- 
timially  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  tin-  wick ;  but  in  the 
other  form,  when  the  reservoir  is  not  full,  the  oil  baa  to  find 
its  way  to  the  top  of  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction. 

Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid  te  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  chimney.  In  passing  a  chimney  over  the  flame  into  its 
place,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  one  point  where  the  flame 
is  at  the  brightest ;  this  point  should  be  noticed,  and  if  the 
glass,  when  in  its  place,  does  not  keep  the  light  at  the  same 
intensity,  then  the  contracted  part  or  shoulder  of  tiie  chimney 
is  either  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  surface  of  the  wick ;  a  few 
experiments  will  soon  determine  this.  If  the  maximum  of 
light  be  obtained  before  the  chimney  comes  into  its  proper 
place,  then  the  contracted  part  or  shoulder  of  the  glass  is  not 
high  enough  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  maximum  of  light  be  not 
obtained,  then  the  shoulder  of  the  chimney  is  too  high ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  a  gallery  that  can  be  adjusted  to 
chimneys    of   di£ferent    heights,   as   recommended    by    Ur. 
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Gwilt*  Generally  speaking,  the  shoulder  of  the  chimney  shoulil 
be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wick,  and  its  diameter  at  that 
part  should  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  greater 
than  that  of  the  outside  of  the  wick  Those  chimneys,  pro- 
vided either  with  a  disc  of  metal  or  talc,  or  which  are  contracted 
just  above  the  wick,  as  seen  in  fig.  132,  appear  to  succeed  the 
best,  as  with  them  the  most  intense  light  is  produced.  Chim- 
neys have  lately  been  made  by  Leblond,  of  a  light  blue  or 
neutral  tint  glass,  which  answer  their  purpose  exceedingly 
well,  as  they  completely  destroy  the  yellow  coloin:  of  the 
flame,  and  render  it  beautifully  white.  If  a  lamp,  having  one 
of  these  chimneys,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  another,  having  a 
chimney  of  the  ordinary  kind,  the  dififerenoe  between  the  two 
win  be  very  striking. 

Chimney  Shade. — This  piece  of  apparatus  is  described  by 
Mr.  Holland,  in  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the  Transdctiona  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  brass,  a  little 
longer  and  broader  than  the  chimney  of  the  lamp,  having  on 
one  side  a  brass  plate  with  an  aperture  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  that  can  be  moved  up  or  down  in  firont  of 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  by  a  rack  and  pinion.  The  tube  cuts 
off  all  the  light  irom  the  room,  except  that  which  can  pass 
through  the  aperture  above  described,  and  its  use  is  that  of 
preventing  any  light  firom  falling  upon  an  opaque  object, 
except  from  the  hole  in  the  shade,  in  order  that  the  light 
on  it  may  be  contrasted  strongly  with  the  surrounding  dark 
mediimL  The  author  has  used  a  shade  of  tinned  iron,  black- 
ened on  the  outside  with  size  and  lamp-black,  which  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  shade  of  Mr.  Holland ;  but  the  plan 
of  raising  or  depressing  the  hole  for  the  light  to  pass  through, 
he  did  not  adopt 

Oil. — The  best  oil  for  burning  in  lamps  is  that  known  as 
sperm.  That  obtained  from  the  cocoa-nut  is  very  cheap,  and 
gives  a  good  light,  but  it  has  rather  a  disagreeable  smell ; 
besides,  it  is  very  acid  in  its  nature,  and  lamps  in  which  it  is 
used  should  be  either  entirely  made  of  tinned  iron,  or,  if  of 
brass^  they  should  be  tinned  in  the  inside.    Any  lamp  burning 

*  Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  66. 
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this  oil  will  be  noticed  to  have  all  the  brass  work  in  contact 
witli  it  speedily  coated  w-ith  verdigria  Tbe  common  solar  oil 
will  burn  very  well  in  the  fountain  lamps,  especially  if  the 
chimney  be  constructed  like  that  in  fig.  132,  but  in  all  those 
with  the  flat  reservoir  it  is  far  too  cloggy.  Some  peraons  are 
in  the  habit  of  burning  a  common  kind  of  Florence  or  olive 
oil,  but  it  does  not  answer  so  well  as  sperm,  and,  like  the  solar, 
it  succeeds  better  in  the  fountain  lamps  than  in  th<»e  with  a 
flat  reservoir ;  the  C'olsa  oil  bums  well  in  the  French  Mod«>- 
rator  lamps,  and  is  now  in  general  use, 

Jatropha  Oil. — ^The  author  baa  been  informed  by  his 
friend,  J.  B.  Estlin,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  that  an  oil,  extracted  from 
the  berries  of  a  Bhnib  of  the  genus  Jatropha,  found  in  the 
Cape  do  Verd  iBlands,  is  used  by  all  the  microscopifita  in  that 
dty  ;  it  bums  well,  gives  a  very  bright  light,  and  is  perfectly 
free  from  smell,  it  does  not  clog,  but  will  keep  pure  in  lamps 
for  a  very  long  time ;  the  only  thing  requiring  attention  is 
that  the  lamp  bo  warmed  after  it  is  trimmed  before  being 
lighted.  Measre.  Vi^er  and  Miller,  of  Bristol,  are  the  sole 
importers  of  these  berries  and  manufacturers  of  the  oil,  and 
the  price,  which  also  is  a  recommendation,  varies  firoca  4«.  fid. 
ffl  .5s.  per  gallon. 

Glea/niiig  Lamps. — Lamps  may  be  cleaned  by  nearly  filling 
the  reservoir  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  allowing  it 
to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  when  all  the  old  oil  will  be  con- 
verted into  soap.  The  potash  can  then  be  thrown  out  and 
the  lamp  repeatedly  rinsed  with  warm  water  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clean,  which  is  known  by  the  water  coming  out  quite 
pare ;  some  boiling  water  may  now  be  poured  in  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  to  wann  every  part  thoroughly ; 
it  must  then  be  poured  out,  and  the  lamp  turned  upside  down 
and  kept  near  a  fire  until  dry,  when  it  is  fit  for  use  i^ain. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  potaah  to  nm 
over  the  outside  of  any  part  of  the  lamp,  as  it  will  destroy 
whatever  bronze  or  paint  it  cornea  in  contact  with 

When  the  lamp  is  required  to  be  used  immediately  after 
cleaning,  turpentine  or  camphine  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage :  it  freely  dissolves  the  old  oil,  and  even  if  a  small 
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quantity  hare  been  left,  in,  it  will  mix  readily  with  the  new 
oil,  and  all  trouble  of  the  potash  and  hot  water  will  be 
aToided. 

PoriaUe  Candle  Lamp.—'Hr.  Jackson,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted fca"  80  many  improvements  in  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  microscope,  employs  as  a  substitute  for  a  lamp  a 
candle  lamp  of  the  following  construction : — a,  fig,  136,  repre- 
sents a  brass  foot  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  into  which  is  screwed  a  tube,  b, 
about  Eoz  inches  in  length  and  one  in  dia- 
meter. Within  this,  slides  a  smaller  tube, 
provided  with  a  Palmer's  candle,  which  is 
pressed  on  byaepiral  spring;  the  upper  part 
of  this  inner  tube  is  seen  at  d,  it  has,  &st«ned 
to  it,  a  disc  of  brass,  having  a  rim  on  its 
outer  edge  to  support  the  chimney,  c, 
which  is  kept  finnl;  in  it«  place  by  a  thin 
circular  ring  of  brass,  with  three  notches 
in  its  outer  margin ;  these  fit  under  three 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  metal  on  the  edge 
of  Uie  disc,  and  prevent  the  chimney  from 
fiilling  oEE  A  condensing  lens,  /,  provided 
with  all  the  usual  movements  for  adjust- 
ment, can  be  attached  to  a  small  fin-like 
procea  connected  witi  the  disc  of  metal  carrying  the  chim- 
ney, and  by  it  both  opaque  and  transparent  objects  may  be 
illuminated. 

For  convenience  of  carriage,  the  tube,  b,  and  the  chimney,  c, 
can  be  removed,  and  the  inner  tube,  d,  having  been  pulled  out 
of  b,  the  chimney,  with  a  cylinder  of  card-board  covered  with 
cloth,  may  be  slid  over  the  tube,  b  ;  the  whole  will  then  pack 
in  a  small  compass. 

A  wax  candle  will  be  foimd  to  give  a  very  pure  white  light, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  lamp ;  but  unless  the 
flame  be  covered  with  a  chimney,  the  constant  flickering  from 
corrents  of  air,  occasioned  by  persons  moving  about  in  the 
room,  becomes  an  annoyance.  The  level  of  the  flame  is  also 
nHutantly  Tarying  as  the  candle  is  being  consumed,  hence  it 
12* 
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Fie.  137. 


Is  necessary  to  employ  such  a  candlestick  as  that  represented 
by  fig.  137  ;  by  means  of  -which  either  a  long  or  a  short  piece 
of  candle,  c,  may  be  brought  to  the  re- 
O  i  qiiired  height  by  moving  the  socket  into 

which  the  candle  tits,  either  up  or  ilowa 
the  stem,  b,  that  supftorts  it,  and  firing 
it  by  a  screw.     A  foot,  a,  loatli^  with 
lejid,  will  be  required  to  keep  the  candle- 
^    I         Iff         ^'ck  perfectly  steady.     Many  persona 
[fi^  Cy.^        now  bum  campliine ;  the  lamps,  Itov- 
V  ^*^^  ever,  are  generally  too  liifjh  for  tlic  ua-  \ 

croscope;  but  a  sniiill   lamp,  mtnutted] 
on  an  adjustable  stand,  like  Uiat  alicet^fl 
represented  in  fig.  49,   as  boing   en 
ployed  with  Mr.  Gillett's  condensur, 
especially  adapted  for  the  microscope. 

Those  who  may  have  their  houses  supphed  with  gas,  will  find4 
that  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  an  aigand  or  \ 
other  burner,  mounted  on  a  moveable  stand,  like  that  shown  , 
in  fig.  138,  they  will  get  a  very  convenient  light  for  all  par-  i 
poses.     If,  for  instance,  in  the  cec 
of  the   room    there   Ik,'    a  chandelier, 
then  a  flexible  tube  may  be  screwed 
to  one  of  the  pipes,  and  being  attjwJied 
by  its  opposite  end  to  a  burner,  the 
tube  will   allow  of  its   being  moved 
about  to  all  parts  of  the  table  where 
it  may  \te  required.     If  the  table  bo 
a  fixtrire,  a  large  gas  pipe,  having  a 
miniber  of  screws  at  the  top  to  receive 
union  joints,    may   lie    brotight    up 
through    its    centre,    and    as    many 
burners  oa  may  be  required,  attached 
to  the  central  pipe  by  means  of  flexible 
^^^_^  tubes.     In  all  cases  the  argand  burner 

^viyj^  should  be  mounted  on  a  stand  similar 

^^m^^^  to  that  of  the  oil  lamps,  figs.  132  and 

Vig.  138.  134,  so  that  the  flame  may  be  raised 
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or  depressed  to  suit  every  kind  of  microticope ;  that  represented 
in  6g.  138  the  author  has  found  very  convenient ;  it  is  supplied 
with  a  wire  fhuue  to  support  a  paper  shade,  if  required.  Mr. 
Highley,  of  Fleet  Street,  has  constructed  one  of  the  most 
oomplete  gas  lamps ;  it  is  represented  in  fig.  139,  and  is  thus 
deacHbed  by  him  in  voL  L  of  the  Quaiierly  Journal  o/ 
liicro9copical  Science.  It  consists  of  a  stage,  supported  by 
a  tabe  and  socket,  sliding  ou  an  upright  rod,  rising  from  the 
stand.  This  cairies  an  argand 
burner ;  a  metal  cone  rises  to 
the  level  of  the  burner,  and  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
&om  ita  outer  margin ;  this  ar- 
rangement gives  a  bright  cylin- 
dricaX  flame.  The  bottom  of 
the  stage  is  covered  with  wire 
gauze,  to  cut  off  irregular  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  thus  secures  a 
steady  flame.  Over  the  bumer 
is  placed  a  Leblond'a  blue  glass 
chimney,  which  corrects  the 
colour  of  the  flame  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  it  is  still  further 
rectified  by  a  disc  of  bluish 
black  neutral  tint  glass,  fitted 
in  a  tube  attached  obliquely 
Fig.  139.  to  the  shield.     This  shield  is  a 

half  cylinder  of  metal,  serving  to  shield  the  eyes  from  all 
extraneous  light,  but  may  be  rotated  on  the  stage,  by  aid  of 
an  ivory  knob,  when  the  fiill  light  from  the  ftime  is  desired. 
A  metalhc  reflector,  fixed  on  its  support,  so  as  to  be  parallel 
to  the  disc,  concentrates  the  light.  By  the  combination  of  the 
two  glasses,  the  yellow  rays  of  the  flame  are  absorbed,  and 
tbe  arrangement  affords  a  ^ft  white  light,  which  may  be  still 
further  improved  by  receiving  the  rays  on  a  concave  mirror, 
backed  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Where  a  very  strong  light  is 
required,  a  condensng  lens  should  be  interposed  between  tlie 
lamp  and  the  miiror  of  the  microscopa     By  removing  tlie 
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shield,  and  bringing  the  ehade  over  the  burner,  it  may  he 
used  as  a  reading-lanip,  A  retort  ring  supports  a  water-biUli, 
or  a  wrought-iron  platti,  6  inches  by  2^  inches,  both  used  in 
mounting  ohjecU.  A  stop-cock  gives  the  meane  of  regulating 
the  flame,  and  a  screw  clamps  the  lamp-head  at  any  heighl 
desired.  The  lamp  may  be  attached  t«  any  gas  mpply,  by 
vulcanized  India-ruU)er  tubing.  This  lamp  might  be  uaed 
for  many  other  purposes,  as  for  minute  dissections,  watch- 
making, engm^'ing,  &c. 

To  Clean  Ch'mvneys  of  Lamps. — In  all  cases  where  a  chim- 
ney is  used  with  a  lamp,  it  ia  Uable  at  times  to  become  dull 
and  smoky ;  this  cannot  be  washed  off  by  wat«r  alone:,  a  small 
([uantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  water,  will  at  once 
remove  it,  When  this  is  not  at  hand,  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  vinegar  will  answer  the  eame  purpose.  A  piece  of 
flannel  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  ntick  and  dii)ped  in  either  of 
these  liquids  will  servo  to  convey  it  to  all  parta  of  tJio  glass: 
Care  must  Ite  taken  to  have  the  chimney  wipod  perfectly  dry 
before  it  is  put  over  tho  flame,  otherwise  it  is  liable  t»>  crack, 
ajid  when  the  lamp  is  first  lighted,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
entire  circle  of  the  wick  lighted  before  the  chimney  ts  put  od  ; 
some  persons  put  the  chimney  on  when  only  a  portion  of  the 
wick  is  lighted;  this  is  always  attended  with  risk. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE  HAONIFYINO   POWERS  USED   WITH  SIMPLE  AHD 
ACHROMATIC  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPES. 

It  has  been  previously  stated,  at  page  69,  that  the  magnifying 
powers  employed  with  the  simple  microscopes,  may  bo  divided 
into  those  consisting  of  one  lens  only,  or  those  of  two  or 
three  lenses  combine<l,  and  termed,  in  consequence,  either 
doublets  or  triplets.     The  former  was  stated  to  answer  ex- 
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oeedingly  well  for  all  the  lowest  powers,  and  the  latter  for 
tb«  highest  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  in 
detail  into  all  the  different  methods  of  constructing  the  mag- 
niiyii^  powers  or  lenses,  that  from  time  to  time  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  learned  in  this  and  other  countries,  nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  trace  the  alteration  in  course  that  the 
rayB  of  light  nndei^o  in  their  passage  through  lenses  of  the 
various  figures  employed  in  optical  instrumentB,  as  these  will 
be  found  fiilly  described  in  the  works  exclusively  devoted  to 
diis  subject ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  in  what  an  achro- 
matic object-ghiss  diffeiB  from  one  of  the  ordinary  construction, 
it  vill  be  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  that  certain  terms, 
Buch  as  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  be  fully  under- 
stood. Meet  persons  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  when 
pondlel  rays  of  light  fall  upon  a  piano  or  double  convex 
lens,  they  are  brought  to  a  point  at  a  certain  distance 
tmm  the  lens,  which  point  is  termed  their  focus.  Thus,  sup- 
pose in  fig.  140  that  the  rays,  LL,  &c,  which  are  drawn 
parallel,  are,  after  pawdng  through  the  planoconvex  lens, 
hcoDght  to  a  focus  at  F,  this  would  take  place  if  the  lens  were 
perfect ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice,  that  instead  of  meeting  in 
a  mngle  point,  F,  the  rays  are  subject  to  two  different  causes 
of  OTor  or  aberration ;  the  first  is  called  the  spherical,  the 
second  tlie  chromatic  aberration  ;  and  as  no  lens  can  be  made 
except  that  seen  in  section  in  figs.  140  and  141,  viz.,  the  plano- 
convex, without  both  its  surfaces  being  portions  of  spheres, 
and  it  having  been  abundantly  proved,  that  no  lens  with  a 
spherical  surface  can  bring  the  rays  of  light  issuing 
from  one  point  into  a  focus  at  another  point,  all  must 
be  subject  to  what  is 
termed  ejiherical  aberra- 
tion, as  shown  in  fig.  1 41 , 
where  LL,  &c.,  repre- 
sent five  parallel  rays  of 
light,  the  two  outer  of 
which  will  be  brought 
into  a  focus  at  F,  whilst 
the  two   next,  supposing 
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them  very  near  the  cen- 
I  tre,  will  be  refracted  to 
a  more  distant  point  at  /, 
J  the  distance  from  F  to 
1/  being  called  the  loTigt- 
1  tudinal  Bpherical  abena- 
I  tion.  If  the  lens  were 
'  placed  with  its  convex 
'^'  side  towards  the  parallel 

rays,  the  aberration  would  then  be  comparatively  trifling ;  the 
same  result  would  be  obtained  even  if  the  lens  were  eqtuJly 
convex  on  both  sidesL  A  second  difficulty  now  arises, 
termed  ckTomatic  aberration ;  whatever  be  the  form  of  Uie 
suriace  of  the  lens  opposed  to  the  light,  the  material  itself 
will  act  upon  different  portions  of  each  ray  with  different 
forces,  and  separate  the  white  light  into  a  variety  of  coIoutb  ; 
this  effect  is  represented  by  fig.  142;  LL,  &c.,  are  parallel  rays 
I  of  light  falling  upon  a  [daiK>- 
convez  lens ;  two  of  ibietB, 
)  from  the  mo^n,  tha 
otherfrom  neaiCTtheoratnv 
are  shown  as  dispersed  and 
coloureiJ,  as  in  the  spec- 
trum forme*!  by  a  prism  ; 
Kig.  iJi.  these    coloured    rays    will 

crnss  each  uther  at  S  S ;  the  violot,  being  more  rtifrangible  than 
tlie  TL'(],  will  bo  brought  te  a  focus  nearest  to  the  lens,  so 
that,  lifsiilrs  the  sphoriciil,  there  is  the  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. Whenever  a  ray  passts  from  one  medium  into 
another  nion?  or  h-MS  refractive,  the  ilisjuTsion  is  ccrtmu  to 
take  place.  As  every  lens,  aceonling  to  its  figure,  is  more  or 
less  subject  to  these  twii  liiiida  of  aliernition,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ii.';certain  hiiw  such  smirces  of  error  may  be 
U'lueilied  ;  this,  as  will  presently  he  shown,  can  be  accom- 
plisheii  to  some  extent,  by  the  employment  of  (wo  or  mori' 
lenses  instraii  of  one,  so  as  to  iliviile  the  refractinn 
anion,!.'  a   larger  niniLlicr  of  surfac,>.<  ;    the   ili'fict   may  also. 
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aperture  of  the  lens,  by  placing  a  stop  or  diaphragm  be- 
hind it,  to  cut  oS  the  peripheral  rays,  but  this,  in  all  cases, 
is  attended  with  Iocs  of  light,  and  although  the  lens  defines 
better,  its  penetra^g  power  is  reduced  in  a  like  proportion. 
For  all  the  lenses  of  very  low  power  employed  with  sim- 
ple micTOSCopes  for  dissecting,  the  spherical  and  chromatic 
aberration  need  hardly  be  considered ;  it  is  only  when  the 
higher  poweis  are  required  to  be  used  singly  or  either  of  them 
as  ol^ect-glasses  for  the  compound  instrument,  that  the  two 
kinds  of  aberration  must  of  necessity  be  done  away  with,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  aperture  must  be  increased  without  inter- 
fering with  definition.  The  spherical  aberration  may  be  con- 
siderably diminished  by  attending  to  the  tigure  of  the  lens 
entfJoyed ;  thus,  if  it  be  a  planoconvex,  the  convex  side  should 
be  placed  towards  the  eye;  if  a  double  convex,  it  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  one  having  the  radii  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  six  is  the  form  in  which  the  aberration  is  the  least;  but  it 
can  be  entirely  got  rid  of 
by  combinations  of  lenses 
so  disposed,  that  their 
opposite  aberrations  may 
correct  each  other.  Tliis 
was  first  accomplished  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  by 
the  doublet  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  before  described 
in  pages  33  and  70,  as 
consisting  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses  whose  focal 
lengths  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  three,  the 
of  shortest  focus  be- 
placed  next  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  convex  sur- 
faces of  both,  directed  to- 
wards the  eye,  with  a  stop 
Wollaaton  did  not  employ  the 
stop,  as  his  doublets  were  of  such  high  power,  that  the  leuses 


r  diaphragm  between  them. 
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nearly  touched  each  other.  The  action  of  the  douUet  will  be 
best  understood  by  tlie  diagram,  fig.  113,  copied  from  Mr. 
Ross's  article  "  Microscope,"  before  alluded  to,  where  P  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  pupil,  D  D  the  diaphragia  or  etop^  and 
L  0  L'  the  object  Each  of  the  pencils  of  light  from  the 
extremities  of  the  object  L  L'  is  rendered  eccentric  by  the 
stop,  and  the  ray  that  passed  through  the  first  lens  near  tiie 
ceDtre,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  periphery  of  the  second 
lens,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  common  axis,  P  O ;  tbue 
each  is  affected  by  opposite  errors  which,  in  some  measure, 
neutralise  each  other,  and  the  rays,  KB,  R  B,  emanating  intm 
L,  being  bent  to  the  right  in  the  lower  lens,  and  to  the  Itift  in 
the  upper,  and,  as  the  most  refrangible  of  the  colourud  n«y^ 
the  blue,  is  altered  in  its  course  at  each  benditig,  and  folU 
near  the  margin  of  the  second  lens,  where  the  refraction  is 
more  powerful  than  iu  the  centre,  the  blue  and  red  rays  will 
emerge  very  nearly  parallel,  and,  consequently,  colourless  to 
the  eye ;  thus  the  chromatic  aberration  is  almotit,  if  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  whilst  the  spherical  has  been  coDKidcniUy 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  eide  o(  the  pencil 
which  passes  one  lens  nearest  the  axis,  passes  the  other  neareM 
the  margin.  But,  liowever  carefidly  a  doublet  of  Uiis  form  may 
be  constructed,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  some  small  amotmt 
of  error ;  the  central  pencil  will  occupy  the  same  relative  poa- 
tion  in  both  lenses ;  the  correction  of  this,  consequently,  will  be 
imperfect,  and  all  those  rays  mtermediate  between  the  centre 
and  the  margin  will  vary  according  to  their  distance  from  one 
or  the  other ;  but  allowing  this,  the  doublet  is,  nevertheleffi, 
vastly  superior  to  any  single  lens  of  the  same  power,  and  may 
be  made  to  transmit  a  pencil  of  an  angle  from  35"  to  50", 
without  any  very  sensible  errors,  anil  to  exhibit  most  of  the 
usual  test  objects. 

Another  most  important  improvement  in  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  simple  microscope  is  the  triplet  of  Mr.  HoUaad, 
before  descril^ed  in  jmgi's  3fi  and  70  ;  in  this  instrument  three 
lenses  are  employed,  the  two  lowest  being  placed  close  to- 
gether, and  the  stop  between  them  and  the  third.  The  first 
bending  of  the  rays  being  accomplished  by  two  lenses  instead 
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of  one,  the  aberrations  are  bo   much  diminiBbed,  that  the 

aeoond    hending    neatralises    them    entirely.      The    triplet, 

tboof^  composed  of  three  lenses,  is,  nevertheless,  a  doublet  in 

iti  action,  and  capable  of  transmitting  a  pencil  of  sixty-five 

d^rees  with  distinctness  and  correct- 

I  ness  of  definition ;  with  it  we  arrive  at 

I  the  highest  stage  of  perfection  that  the 

I  single  microscope  has  ever  yet  attained, 

B  the  eiTors  of  spherical  and  chromatic 

I  aberration,  to  which  all  single  lenses  are 

1  more  or  less  subject,    are    nearly  de- 

I  Btroyed ;   but,  however  well  either  the 

I  triplet  or  the  doublet  may  perform  aepa- 

I  rately,  they  will  not  answer  well  as  ob- 

I  ject-glaeses  to  the  compound  microscope, 

1  where  any  error,  however  dight,  in  the 

I  ot^ect-glass,  is  further  maguified  by  the 

I  eye-piece.     The  construction  of  a  mag- 

1  nifying  powi;r  for  the  compound  micpo- 

I  scope  is,  therefore,  a  more  complicated 

1  matter  tlian  that  c^  either  a  doublet  or 

I  triplet;  for  not  only  must  several  lenses 

I  be  employed  to   form   one   magnifier, 

I  but  even  two  different  kinds  of  glass 

1  must  be  used  for  one  lens  of  such  mag- 

I  nifier ;  and  throughout  the  whole  range 

I  of  optica]  science,  perhaps  there  is  no 

I  single  problem  that  has  ever  yet  en- 

I  gs^ed  so  much  of  the  atteotion  of  the 

I  learned,   in    all   countries,   as   that   of 

I  achromatism ;  and  of  all  the  triumphs 

1  in  science  that  have  been  achieved  by 

I  a  combination   of  the  labours  of  the 

I  mathematician  and   the  workman,  no 

j  one  can  outvie  in  deHcacy  of  constmc- 

Yig.  144.  tion   and   in   importance,  a  well-made 

achromatic  combination. 

In  order  to  understand  the  different  parbi  entering  into  the 
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oompoution  of  a  perfect  object-glass  for  tho  conipouud  titicru- 
a»pe,  it  must  be  first  Bbown  how  the  rays  of  ligtit  compart 
themselves  in  tfaoir  passage  through  a  compouDd  nucroHOOfie 
nf  tte  ordinary  kiiiJ,  that  is  not  achromatic.  Fig.  I  i+  repw- 
sents  a  compound  microscope  of  two  leiiaes,  A  B  being  ao 
object,  C  D  the  object -glaaa,  and  h  M  the  eje-gloss.  TTip 
rays  proceeding  from  the  object,  A  B,  are  acted  on  by  the  lens, 
C  I),  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  B'  A' ;  but  not  being  inter- 
cepted there,  they  cross  and  paas  on  till  they  reach  tlio  eye- 
glass, L  M,  by  which  they  are  rendered  nearly  parallel,  and  as 
such  reach  the  eye,  the  image,  B'  A',  answering  qb  an  object  to 
the  sii^le  lens,  L  M.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  oompotrnd 
microscope  depends,  first,  on  the  front  focus  of  tiui  lcn«.  C  D 
(that  is,  the  distance  C  A  or  1)  B) ;  secondly,  on  ite  poKtvriur 
focus,  C  B'  or  DA';  and  thirdly,  on  the  focus  of  ihe  lens,  L  M. 
Tlie  power  may,  therefore,  be  increased  by  substimtiDg  a  iens 
of  shorter  focal  length  for  C  D  or  L  M,  or  by  making  the  liis- 
tanoe  between  0  D  and  h  M  greater.  By  the  addition  of  a 
second  lens  at  the  eye  end,  the  field  of  view  is  mucli  increased, 
and  we  have  what  is  termed  an  eye-piece;  hut  by  this  arrange- 
tnent  nothing  has  been  done  to  diminiah  either  the  ^Jierical 
or  the  chromatic  al.ierratioii  uf  the  oljec't-glass,  C  IX  On-- 
verj'  great  advantage  which  the  compound  haa  over  the  am- 
ple microscope,  besides  the  greater  magnifying  power,  is  liat 
the  field  of  view  is  large  and  almost  equally  good  in  all  direc- 
tions, whereas,  in  the  simple,  the  field  is  small,  and  only  good 
in  the  centre.  But,  however  well  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
may  l>e  constructed,  it  will  fail  to  exhibit  even  many  t^  the 
ordinary  tost  objects ;  it  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation,  for  in  the  digram  given  at  fig.  144,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  imi^e  of  the  object  formed  at 
B'  A  is  a  correct  one ;  on  the  contrary,  a  E^tace  for  some  dis- 
tance, both  above  and  below  it,  may  he  considered  aa  occupied 
by  an  infinite  number  of  variously  coloured  images  of  difierent 
sizes,  that  interfere  with  each  other,  and  necessarily  resider  the 
definition  indistinct  To  overcome  all  these  difficulties  has 
been  a  labour  of  years,  and  for  an  account  of  the  various  steps 
towards   improvement  which  have   taken  place,  the    reader 
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must  consult  the  latter  part  of  the  History  of  the  Microscope^ 
beginning  at  page  36,  where  these  points  are  described  in 
chronological  order. 

The  first  attempts  to  achromatise  the  object-glass  were  not 
very  successful ;  and  we  find  that  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  such  philosophers  as  Biot  and  Wollaston  predicted  that 
the  compound  microscope  would  never  excel  the  simple,  when 
supj^ed  with  doublets.  Happily  for  us  such  opinions  have 
been  since  found  to  be  groundless,  "  and  the  compound  micro- 
scope," says  Mr.  Boss,  "within  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
been  elevated  from  the  condition  previously  described,  to  that 
erf  being  the  most  important  instrument  ever  yet  bestowed  by 
art  upon  the  investigator  of  nature."  ♦ 

In  the  doublet  of  Wollaston,  and  in  the  triplet  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land, before  described,  the  lenses  were  all  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  material ;  but  in  order  to  render  an  object-glass  for  a 
compound  microscope  achromatic,  glass  of  two  different  den- 
sities^ and  flint,  crown,  or  plate,  must  be  employed  for  each 
lens,  as  in  the  telescope  invented  by  Dollond. 

Glasses  on  this  principle,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  had 
been  made  about  the  year  1824,  by  Selligue,  Frauenhofer, 
and  Amici,  on  the  continent^  when  William  TuUey,  of 
London,  without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by  them,  suc- 
ceeded, in  that  year,  in  making  the  first  English  achromatic 
object-glass  for  a  compound  microscope ;  it  was  composed  of 
three  lenses,  and  was  capable  of  transmitting  a  pencil  of  IS''; 
he  soon  after  constructed  another  combination,  to  be  placed  in 
fix>nt  of  the  first  mentioned,  which  increased  the  angle  of  the 
pencil  to  38"*;  thus  was  the  diflSculty  overcome.  Mr.  TuUey's 
object-glass  exhibited  a  flat  field,  and  was  perfectly  corrected  ; 
to  it  also  was  applied  an  eye -piece,  by  which  the  magnifying 
power  produced  was  one  himdred  and  twenty  diameters,  but 
when  the  second  combination  was  added,  the  power  was  in- 
creased to  three  himdred.  Mr.  Tulley  was  encouraged  and 
greatly  aided  in  his  researches  by  Dr.  Goring  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jackson  Lister,  but  still  he  never  obtained,  by  his  own  com- 
binations, an  angular  apertiu^  beyond  thirty-eight  or  forty 

•  Penny  Cyclopedia,  Art.,  Microscope. 
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degrees:  it  wae  left  for  Mr.  Lister,  in  1829,  to  point  out 
how  lenses  conipo§ed  of  two  kinds  of  glass,  with  their  inner 
surfaces  in  contact,  could  he  combined  bo  as  to  giv^,  with  ease 
and  certainty,  a  correction  over  the  whole  field,  and  at  the 
Game  time  to  transmit  a  much  larger  pencil  Mr.  Lister's 
paper,  as  before  Btated,  at  page  44,  was  published  in  the 
Philo8(ifihical  Transadimis  of  tlie  Royal  Sociffff,  and  so 
valuable  was  the  information  afforded  by  it,  that  from  the  time 
of  ita  publication  up  to  the  present,  it  has  been  the  foundation 
of  most  of  the  improTements  in  the  achromatic  microscopes 
made  in  England. 

For  all  the  detail  connected  with  this  important  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  itself  in  the  Philosophical 
Tranaaetiona,  where  will  be  found  the  various  stejjs  by  which 
Mr.  Lister  was  led  to  such  valuable  resulta  The  achromatic 
object-glasses  made  by  our  three  most  eminent  opticnans, 
Messrs.  Powell,  Koss,  and  Smith,  consist  of  two  or  three 
compound  lenses,  fixed  in  a  long  tube  or  case,  those  of 
high  power  liaving  the  a<ljustment  shown  in  fig.  26,  page 
46,  or  in  section  in  fig.  145,  where  A  represents  the  anterior 
I  pair  of  lenses,  M  the  middle,  and  P  the 
1  posterior;  the  three  setscombbed,  form 
I  the  achromatic  object-glass.  All  the 
I  first-rate  instruments  are  supplied  with 
I  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  these  objeo- 
1  lives,  by  which  magnifying  powers  can 
I  lie  obtained  from  20  up  to  2,000  dia^ 
I  metera  The  great  expense  of  their 
I  manufacture  has  been  always  a  bar  to 
I  the  more  general  employment  of  the 
'  achromatic  microscope  i  and  to  iliniinJRh 
Fig.  145.  ^^YaB,  combinations  have  been  made,  in 

which  the  tube  containing  the  front  lenses  may  he  drawn 
o^  the  back  glass  being  thus  used  alone  for  a  low  power, 
with  a  dark  stop  slid  over  it  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  still 
sometimes  supply  their  one  and  a  half  inch  and  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  glasses  ao  constructed,  and  thus  produce  glaaaes 
of   three    inches    and   one  and    a   quarter   inch ;    Messrs. 
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Pov^  and  Roo^  on  the  contrary,  alvays  fiimish  distinct 
oomlHnationa  The  ol^'ect-glaaies  made  on  the  Continent 
confiist  of  sets  of  three  or  more 
screwed  one  upon  the  other ;  of  these, 
the  fiiBt,  second,  or  third  may  be  used 
separately  or  combined  ;  by  this  means 
three  different  powers  may  be  obtained, 
but  their  constnictioa  does  not  allow  of 
fine  correction  throughout  the  range. 
A.  section  of  a  modem  compound  achro- 
matic microscope,  as  manufactured  by 
our  best  makers,  is  represented  by  fig. 
H6,  where  o  is  an  object,  and  above 
it  is  seen  the  object-glass,  consisting 
of  three  achromatic  lensee  in  con- 
nection with  the  eye-piece,  E  E,  F  F, 
the  planooonvez  lens,  EE,  being  the 
eye-glass,  and  F  F  the  field-glass,  and 
between  them  at  BB  a  dark  stop  or 
diaphragm.  The  course  of  the  light 
is  shown  by  three  rays  drawn  from  the 
centre,  and  three  from  each  end  of  the 
object,  o ;  these  rays,  if  not  prevented 
by  the  lens,  F  F,  or  the  diaphragm  at 
B  B,  would  form  an  image  at  A  A ;  but 
as  they  meet  witii  the  lens,  F  F,  in  thor 
passage,  they  are  converged  by  it^  and 
meet  at  BB,  where  the  diaphragm  is 
placed  to  intercept  all  the  li^t  except 
that  reqtiired  for  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  image ;  the  image  at  B  B  is 
furtlier  magnified  by  the  lens,  E  E,  as 
if  it  were  an  original  object,  in  the  man- 
ner described  at  pages  72  and  187. 
The  triple  achromatic  combination  con- 
structed on  Mr.  Linter's  improved  plan, 
although  capable  of  transmitting  large 
I^.  146.  Mignlar  pencdls,  and  corrected  as  to  its 
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own  eiTois  of  Bpherical  and  cliTOinatio  abpiration,  would,  never- 
theless, be  incomplete  without  an  eye-piece  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. As  this  subject  has  been  so  admirably  treated  by 
Mr.  Rose,  in  the  Penny  Cydopcedia,  it  has  been  thought 
most  desirable  to  quote  his  own  words,  as  follows : — 

"  If  we  stopped  here,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  we  should  convey  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  beautiful  series  of  correctionB 
effected  by  the  eye-piece,  and  which  were  first  pointed  out  in 
detail  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  publiahed  by  Mr.  Varley,  in 
the  fifty-first  volume  of  the  TraTiaactiona  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  eye-piece  in  question  was  invented  by  Huygfaens 
for  telescopes,  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  dimini»biTig  the 
spheric^  aberration  by  producing  the  refractions  at  two  gla»es 
instead  of  one,  and  of  increatdng  the  field  of  view.  It  ccm- 
sista  of  two  planoconvex  lenses,  with  their  plane  sides  towards 
the  eye,  and  placed  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  half  the  sum 
I  of  their  focal  lengthy  with  a 
stop  or  diaphragm  placed 
midway  between  the  lenses. 
Huygheim  was  not  aware  of 
the  value  of  his  eye-jHCce ; 
it  was  rfsen^ed  for  Boscovicli 
to  jxiiiit  out  that  he  ha<l.  Ijv 
this  important  arrangcnifiit, 
acciiicntjilly  correcteil  a  j.Tcjit 
|).art  iif  the  chroiiiittic  alier- 
ratiun.  Let  fiy.  1  ^7  repre- 
wiit  the  Huyghciiiiiii  rye- 
piea-  <jf  a  niicr<jsco|)i',  F  F 
Iiiiiig  the  fiohi-ylajis,  ami 
K  V.  tlif  rye-glas-s  and  L 
M  N  tlic  two  extreiiK'  ra_\s 
(if  each  I  if  the  three  jk'hciIs. 
eiuaiiiitiiig  from  the  centre 
and  ends  of  the  otgect,  i->t" 
whiHi,  but  for  tho  fiold-ghiss, 
a  series  of  coloured  ima;.'es 
woiihi  be  formc.1  from  R  R  to  B  R  ;  those  near  R  R  IninK'  re.i, 
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those  near  B  B  blue,  and  the  intermediate  ones  green,  yellow, 
and  80  on,  corresponding  with  the  colours  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum. — This  order  of  colours,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
reverse  of  that  occurring  in  the  common  compound  micro- 
scope, represented  by  fig.  U^,  in  which  the  single  object-glass 
projects  the  red  image  beyond  the  blue.     The  efifect  just 
described,  of  projecting  the  blue  image  beyond  the  red,  is 
purposely  produced,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  given,  and  is 
called  over-correcting  the  object-glass  as  to  colour.     It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  images,  B  B  and  R  B,  are  curved 
in  the  wrong  direction,  to  be  distinctiy  aeen  by  a  convex  eye- 
lem^  and  this  is  a  Airther  defect  of  the  compound  microscope 
of  two  lensea     But  the  field-glass,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
bends  the  rays  and  converges  them  to  foci  at  B'  B'  and  R'  R', 
ftbo  reverses  the  curvature  of  the  images  as  there  shown,  and 
gives  them  the  form  best  adapted  for  distinct  vision  by  the 
eye-glass,  £  K     The  field-^ass  has  at  the  same  time  brought 
the  Uue  and  red   images  closer  together,  so  that  they  are 
adapted  to  pass  uncoloured  through  the  eye-glasa     To  render 
this  important  point  more  intelligible,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  object-glass  had  not  been   over-corrected,   that  it  had 
been  perfectly  achromatic  ;  the  rays  would  then  have  become 
coloured  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  field-glass ;  the  blue 
rajrs,  to  take  the  central  pencil  for  example,  would  converge 
at  6,  and  the  red  rays  at  r,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
the  eye-lens  requires ;  for  as  its  blue  focus  is  also  shorter  than 
its  red,  it  would  demand  rather  that  the  blue  image  should  be 
at  r,  and  the  red  at  6.     This  effect  we  have  shown  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  over-correction  of  the  object-glass,  which  pro- 
trudes the  blue  foci,  B  B,  as  much  beyond  the  red  foci,  R  R,  as 
the  sum  of  the  distances  between  the  red  and  blue  foci  of  the 
field-lens  and  eye-lens  ;  so  that  the  separation,  B  R,  is  exactly 
taken  up  in  passing  through  those  two  lenses,  and  the  whole 
of  the  colours  coincide  as  to  focal  distance  as  soon  as  the  rays 
have  passed  the  eye-lena     But  while  they  coincide  as  to  dis- 
tance, they  differ  in  another  respect ;  the  blue  images  are  ren- 
dered smaller  than  the  red,  by  the  superior  refractive  power  of 
the  field-glass  upon  the  blue  rays.     In  tracing  the  pencil,  L, 
13 
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for  matance,  it  will  be  noticed  that  after  passing  the  field- 
glass,  two  sets  of  linos  are  drawn,  one  whole,  and  one  dotted, 
the  former  representing  the  red,  and  the  latter  the  hlue  raja 
ThiB  ifl  the  accidental  effect  in  the  Huyghenian  eye-pieoo 
pointed  out  by  Boscovich.  The  separation  into  culoura  of 
the  field-glass,  is  like  the  over-correction  of  the  ohject-glaar ; 
it  Itiadii  to  a  subsequent  complete  correctioa  For  if  the  dif- 
ferently coloured  rays  were  kept  together  till  they  reached 
the  eye-glass,  they  would  then  become  coloiu^,  and  present 
coloured  images  to  the  eye ;  but,  fortunately,  and  most  beaoti- 
fully,  the  separation  effected  by  the  field-glass  causes  the  blue 
rays  to  fall  so  much  nearer  the  centre  of  the  eye-glass,  (wher^ 
owing  to  the  fiphericaJ  figure,  the  refractive  power  is  less  than 
at  Uie  margin.)  that  the  spherical  error  of  the  eye-lens  consti* 
Uites  a  nearly  perfect  balance  to  the  chromatic  dispermon  of 
the  field-lens,  and  the  red  and  blue  ray-s,  L'  and  L",  emei;ge 
aensihly  parallel,  presenting,  in  consequence,  the  perfect  defi- 
nition of  a  single  point  to  the  eye.  The  same  reasoning  is 
true  of  the  intermediate  coloura  and  of  the  other  pencils." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  we  mean,  by 
an  achromatic  object-glasi,  one  in  which  the  usual  ord^  of 
dispersion  is  so  f;ir  reversetl,  that  the  light,  after  undergoing 
the  singularly  beautiful  series  of  changes  effected  by  the  eye- 
piece, shaD  come  uncoloured  to  the  eya  We  can  give  no 
specific  rules  for  producing  these  results.  Close  study  of  the 
formula  for  achromatism,  given  by  the  celebrated  mathemsr 
ticians  we  have  quoted,  will  do  much,  but  the  principles  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  repeated  experiment  Nor  will  the 
experiments  be  worth  anything,  unless  the  curves  be  most 
accurately  measured  and  worked,  and  the  lenses  centred  and 
adjusted  with  a  degree  of  precision  which,  to  those  who  are 
familiar  only  with  telescopes,  will  be  quite  unprecedented. 
When  object-glasses  of  high  power,  constructed  upon  the 
improved  plan  of  Mr.  Lister,  came  to  be  accurately  tested, 
Mr.  Ross  ascertained  that  if  they  exhibited  well,  objects  that 
were  uncovered,  they  did  not  show  so  beautifully  those  that 
were  covered  with  thin  glass  or  mica,  with  or  without  being 
immersed  in  fluid.     Ue  speedily  found  a  remedy,  which,  in 
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order  to  be  fully  understood,  must  be  described  in  his  own 
"words,  taken  either  from  the  original  paper  in  the  Tranaac- 
tiona  of  the  Society  of  AHs,  or  from  the  article,  "•  Microscope," 
in  the  Penny  Cydopoedia,  which  has  been  already  so  often 
quoted 

"Mr.  lister's  new  principles  were  applied  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Powell  and  Mr.  Andrew  Eoss,  with  a  degree 
of  success  that  had  never  been  anticipated  ;  so  perfect,  indeed, 
were  the  corrections  given  to  the  achromatic  object-glass — 
so  completely  were  the  errors  of  sphericity  and  dispersion 
balanced  or  destroyed — that  the  circumstance  of  covering  the 
object  with  a  plate  of  the  thinnest  glass  or  mica  disturbed  the 
corrections,  if  they  had  been  adapted  to  an  uncovered  object, 
and  rendered  an  object-glass,  which  was  perfect  under  one 
condition,  sensibly  defective  under  the  other.  This  defect, 
if  that  should  be  called  a  defect  which  arose  out  of  improve- 
ment, was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Ross,  who  immediately 
suggested  the  means  of  correcting  it,  and  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1837,  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which  was 
published  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  their  Transactions,  and 
which,  as  it  is,  like  Mr.  Lister's,  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  ultimate  refinements  of  the  instrument,  we 
shall  extract  nearly  in  full : — 

"  In  the  course  of  a  practical  investigation,  (says  Mr.  Ross,) 
with  a  view  of  constructing  a  combination  of  lenses  for  the 
object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope,  which  should  be  free 
from  the  effects  of  aberration,  both  for  central  and  oblique 
pencils  of  great  angle,  I  combined  the  condition  of  the 
greatest  possible  distance  between  the  object  and  object-glass  ; 
for  in  object-glasses  of  short  focal  length,  their  closeness  to 
the  object  has  been  an  obstacle  in  many  cases  to  the  use  of 
high  magnifying  powers,  and  is  a  constant  source  of  incon- 
venience.' 

"  In  the  improved  combination,  the  diameter  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  proper  pencil ;  the  convex  lenses  are 
wrought  to  an  edge,  and  the  concave  have  only  sufficient 
thickness  to  support  their  figure  ;  consequently,  the  combina- 
tion is  the  thinnest  possible  ;  and  it  follows  that  there  will  be 
13* 
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the  greatest  distanoe  between  the  oliject  and  tlie  object-glase. 
The  focaJ  length  ie  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  having  an  anguhu- 
apcrtiu^e  of  60'',  with  ti  distance  of  one-twentjfifth  of  an 
inch  and  a  mi^nifying  power  of  970  times  linear,  with  perfect 
definition  on  the  most  difficult  Podura  scales.  I  have  made 
object-gla^see  of  one-raixteenth  of  an  inch  focal  length ;  bat  as 
the  angular  aperture  cannot  be  advantageously  increased,  ii" 
the  greatest  distance  between  the  object  and  the  object-glass 
is  preserved,  their  use  will  be  very  limited.  The  quality  of 
the  definition  produced  by  an  achromatic  compound  micro- 
HGOpe  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  abeira- 
tiong,  both  chromatic  and  spherical,  are  balanced,  t£^other 
with  the  general  perfection  of  the  workmanship.  Now,  in 
Wollaston'e  doublets  and  Holland's  triplets,  there  aje  no 
means  of  producing  a  balance  of  the  aberrations,  as  they 
are  composed  of  convex  lenses  only ;  therefore  tlie  best  that 
can  be  done,  is  to  make  the  aberrations  a  minimum  ;  the 
remaining  positive  aberration  in  these  forms,  produces  its 
peculiar  effect  upon  objects  (particulariy  the  detail  of  the  thin 
transparent  class)  which  may  lead  to  misapprehension  of  their 
tnie  structure ;  but  with  the  achromatic  object-glasa,  where 
the  ;\l)*'rrations  are  correctly  balanced,  the  nioat  minnti?  piirts 
of  an  object  are  accurately  displayed,  ao  that  a  eatisfactOTy 
judgment  of  their  character  may  be  formed.     It  will  be  seen 
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by  fig.  lis,  that  when  a  certain  angular  pencil,  A  O  A,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  object,  O,  and  is  incident  on  the  plane  nde  of 
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the  first  lens,  if  the  combination  be  removed  from  the  object, 
as  in  fig.  119,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  pencil  impinge  on  the 
more  toarginal  parte  of  the  glass,  and  as  the  refractions  are 
greater  here,  the  abenations  will  be  greater  also.  Now,  if 
two  compound  objectr^lasaes  have  their  aberrations  balanced, 
<me  being  ratuated  as  in  fig.  148,  and  the  other  as  in  fig.  149, 
■nd  die  same  disturbing  power  applied  to  both,  that  in  which 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  the  aberrations  are  small,  will  not 
be  BO  much  disturbed  as  where  the  angles  are  great,  and  where, 
ocMtsequently,  the  aberrations  increase  rapidly. 

"When  an  objectr^Iasa  has  ita  aberrations  balanced  for 
viewing  «n  opaque  object,  and  it  is  required  to  examine  that 
oigect  hy  transmitted  light,  the  correction  will  remain ;  but 
if  it  be  necessary  to  immerse  the  object  in  a  fluid,  or  to  cover 
it  with  glass  or  mica,  an  aberration  will  arise  fnmi  these  cir- 
camstanoes  which  will  disturb  the  previous  correction,  and, 
coDsequ^tly,  deteriorate  the  definition,  and  this  efiect  will  be 
more  obvious  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  between  the 
ol^ect  and  the  obgecty^laas.  The  aberration  produced  with 
div^ging  rays  by  a  piece  of  flat  and  parallel  glass,  such  as 
would  be  used  for  covering  an  object,  is  represented  at  fig.  1 60, 


Fig    130. 

where  O  Q  G  G  is  the  refracting  medium,  or  a  piece  of  glass 
covering  the  ol^ectt  O,  and  O  P  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  perpen- 
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iticiilar  to  the  fiat,  surfaces,  O  T  a  ray  near  the  axis,  and 
O  1"  the  extreme  ray  of  the  pencil  incidc^nt  on  the  tinder 
aiirfftce  of  the  glass :  then  T  B  T  R'  will  be  the  directions  nf 
t.he  rays  in  the  medium,  and  R  E  R'  E'  those  of  the  pmeigent 
raya  It  must,  however,  b«  understood,  that  the  intersection 
of  the  lines  at  0  T  is  not  necessary.  Now,  if  the  course  of 
these  raya  is  continued  as  by  the  dotted  lines,  they  will  be 
fijund  to  intersect  the  axis  at  different  distances,  X  and  Y, 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass ;  and  the  distance,  X  Y,  is  the 
abeiTation  produced  by  the  medium  which,  as  before  st&ted, 
interferes  with  the  previously  balanced  aberrations  of  the 
several  lenaea  composing  the  object-glass.  There  are  many 
cases  of  this,  but  the  one  here  selected  aen-es  best  to  illustrate 
the  principle.  If  an  object-glass  is  constructed  as  repre- 
sented by  fig.  1+9,  where  the  posterior  combination,  P,  and 
tlie  middle,  M,  have  together  an  excess  of  negative  aber- 
ration, and  if  this  be  corrected  by  the  anterior  oombiua- 
tion.  A,  having  an  excess  of  positive  aberration,  then  this 
latter  combination  can  he  made  to  act  more  or  less  power- 
fully upon  P  and  M,  by  making  it  approach  to  or  recede 
from  them ;  for  when  the  three  are  in  close  contact,  tiie 
disfAuce  nf  the  object  frtiro  the  object-giass  is  grratest,  and, 
consequently,  the  rays  from  the  object  are  diverging  from  a 
point  at  a  greater  distance  than  when  the  combinations  are 
separated,  and  as  a  lens  bends  the  rays  more,  or  acts  with 
greater  efiect,  the  more  distant  the  object  is,  from  which  the 
rays  diverge,  the  effect  of  the  anterior  combination,  A,  upon 
the  other  two,  P  and  M,  will  vary  \vith  Its  distance  from 
thence.  When,  therefore,  the  correction  of  the  whole  is 
effected  for  an  opaque  object,  with  a  ccrl^n  distance  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  combination,  if  they  are  then  put  in 
contact,  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  object-glass 
will  be  increased ;  consequently  the  anterior  combination  will 
act  more  powerfully,  and  the  whole  will  have  an  excess  of 
positive  aberration.  Now,  tlie  effect  of  the  aberration  pro- 
duced by  a  piece  of  flat  and  pirollel  glass  being  of  the  nega- 
tive character,  it  is  obvious  that  the  above  considerations 
suggest  the  means  of  correction  by  moving  the  lenses  nearer 
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together,  till  the  positive  aberration  thereby  produced  balances 
the  negative  aberration  caused  by  the  medium.  The  pre- 
ceding refers  only  to  the  spherical  aberration,  but  the  effect 
of  the  chromatic  is  also  seen  when  an  object  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass ;  for,  in  the  coiurse  of  my  experiments,  I  observed 
that  it  produced  a  chromatic  thickening  of  the  outline  of  the 
Podura  and  other  delicate  scales,  and  if  diverging  rays  near 
the  axis  and  at  the  margin  are  projected  through  a  piece  of 
flat  parallel  glass,  with  the  various  indices  of  refraction  for 
the  different  colours,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  ray  will  emerge 
separated  into  a  beam  consisting  of  the  component  colours  of 
the  ray,  and  that  each  beam  is  widely  different  in  form.  This 
difiTerenoe  being  magnified  by  the  power  of  the  microscope, 
readily  aocoimts  for  the  chromatic  thickening  of  the  outline 
just  mentioned.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the  finest  definition  of 
extremely  delicate  and  minute  objects,  they  should  be  viewed 
without  a  covering ;  if  it  be  desirable  to  immerse  them  in 
fluid,  they  should  be  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  film 
of  mica  or  glass^  as  from  the  character  of  the  chromatic  aber- 
ration, it  will  be  seen  that  varying  the  distances  of  the  combi- 
nations will  not  sensibly  affect  the  correction  ;  though  object- 
lenses  may  be  made  to  include  a  given  fiuid  or  solid  medium 
in  their  correction  for  colour." 

The  mechanism  for  appljdng  these  principles  to  the  correc- 
tion of  an  object-glass  under  the  various  circumstances,  has 
been  already  described  at  page  46,  where  also  was  shown,  by 
fig.  26,  a  vertical  section  of  an  achromatic  object-glass,  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  fociis  ;  the  mode  of  making  the  adjustments 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wenham,  which  has  only  lately  been  proposed,  will  be  fully 
described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  test  objecta 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  that 
the  necessity  for  this  correction  is  wholly  independent  of  any 
particular  construction  of  the  object-glass ;  as  in  all  cases 
where  the  object-glass  is  corrected  for  an  object  uncovered, 
any  covering  of  glass  will  create  a  different  value  of  aberration 
to  the  first  lens  which  previously  balanced  the  abenation 
resulting  from  the  rest  of  the  lenses ;  and  as  this  disturbance 
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ia  effected  at  the  tirst  refraction,  it  is  imlependent  of  the  otiier 
part  of  the  combiiiatiou.  The  visibility  of  the  effect  depends 
on  the  distance  of  tho  object  from  the  object^laae,  the  angle 
of  the  pencil  transmitted,  the  focal  length  of  the  combinatioai, 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  covering  the  object,  and  the  geQenl 
perfection  of  the  correctiong  for  chromatism  and  the  oblique 


The  object-glasses  that  are  supplied  with  the  adjustme&t, 
for  thickness  of  glass,  are  the  highest  powers,  viz.,  the  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  focal  length,  the  one-eighth,  the  one- 
fourth,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  one-half;  in  all  Uie  powers  lower 
than  these,  the  adjustment  is  not  requireil,  as  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  cover  does  not  materially  interfere  with  their  definition. 

The  eye-pieces  supplied  with  the  compound  micToecopes 
are  of  the  Huyghenian  principle  before  described,  and  are 
generally  three  in  number ;  they  may  be  designated  by  the 
letteiB  A,  B.  ajid  C,  tbe  first  being  the  lowest  in  power,  the 
last  tho  highest  Those  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Smith  are  so 
constructed,  that  with  the  one-inch  object-glasses  the  magni- 
fying power  with  A  will  l>e  about  30,  with  B  60,  and  C 100. 
or  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  3  ;  but  Mr.  Roes  varies  the  power 
of  the  second  or  B,  and  his  proportion  is  aliotit  1.  Ij,  and  2J- 
The  lowest,  or  that  marked  A,  is  the  one  more  commonly 
employed,  the  others,  especially  C,  are  not  so  frequently  used, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  light,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  defi- 
nition also  ;  but  all  arc  extremely  necessary  when  we  wish 
to  gain  an  increase  in  the  magnifying  power  without  the 
employment  of  a  higher  object-glaas.  Two  other  forms  of 
eye-piece  are  sometimes  employed,  one  of  which  was  invented 
by  Harosden  ;  it  consists  of  two  planoconvex  lenses  with  their 
convex  sides  towards  each  other,  and  is  used  with  the  micnv 
meter.  If  a  divided  glass  scale  or  tine  wires  be  placed  exactly 
where  the  image  fonned  by  the  object-glass  is  situated,  the 
scale  and  the  ima^  will  be  magnified  together,  and  every 
part  of  the  image  will  be,  as  it  were,  brought  in  contact  with 
a  scale,  the  value  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  which  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  even  to  tbe  twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
The  curvature  of  the  image  formed  by  this  eye-piece  is  not 
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leveraed  as  in  the  Huyghenian  form,  henoe  it  has  received  the 
name  of  a  podtive  eye-piece,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
Huyghens,  which  is  termed  a  negative  one ;  but,   however 
aocnrately  sach  an  eye-piece  may  be  made,  its  defining  power 
18  noi  so  good  as  that  of  Huyghens,  but  Mr.  Boss  states,  that  if 
the  passes  were  made  np  of  two  achromatic  combinations,  this 
eye-piece  would  be  by  £Gkr  the  most  ^rfect  of  all,  both  for 
telescopes  and  microecopea     Mr.  Brooke  uses  a  triplet  object- 
glass  of  one-inch  focus  as  an  eye-piece,  and  he  informs  the 
author  that  the  definition  obtained  by  it  is  very  superior  to 
that  of  the  Huyghenian  fonn.     Some  persons  employ  either 
two  plano-convex  or  double-convex  lenses  as  a  substitute  for 
the  single  eye-lens  of  the  eye-piece,  in  order  that  the  field  of 
view  may  be  increased  without  any  great  regard  to  correct- 
ness of  the  details.     For  this  purpose.  Dr.  Carpenter  states,* 
"  That  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  an  eye-piece  consisting 
of  a  meniscus,  having  the  concave  side  next  the  eye,  and  a 
convex  lens,   having  the  form   of  least  aberration  with  its 
flattest  side   next   the  object;   this  form   nearly  resembles 
Herschell's  aplanatic  doublet     The  field-glass  also  is  a  double 
convex  lens  of  the  form  of  least  aberration.     With  this  eye- 
piece he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  field  of  fomteen  inches  in 
diameter  (measured  at  the  usual  distance — ^ten  inches),  equally 
distinct  and  well  illuminated  over  every  part,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  display  of  sections  of  wood,  wings  of  insects, 
and  objects  of  a  similar  description,  and  also  for  opaque  ob- 
jects.    When  employing  it  for  these  purposes,  he  prefers  using 
a  single  lens  as  an  object-glass  instead  of  an  achromatic  one,  as 
the  latter  are  adjusted  for  a  much  smaller  field  of  view,  and 
produce  an  image  which  is  distinct  only  in  the  centre." 

The  power  of  the  microscope  may  be  greatly  increased,  not 
only  by  using  different  eye-pieces  and  object-glasses,  but  also 
by  increasing  the  distance  between  them  by  the  draw-tube, 
described  in  page  74!.  For  instance,  suppose  that  the  one- 
inch  object-glass  and  the  lowest  eye-piece  are  employed,  and 
that  without  the  draw-tube  the  magnifying  power  was  thirty- 
five,  with  the  second  eye-piece  forty-five,  and  with  the  third 

^  Art.  **  Microecope,'*  Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology^  p.  342. 
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eighty-five,  by  the  draw-tube  these  powers  may  not  only  be 
made  even  numbers,  as  forty,  fifty,  and  ninety,  but  all  in- 
termediate numbers,  if  required,  may  be  obtained  without 
changing  either  the  eye-piece  or  the  objecfr-glass.  Beddea 
this,  it  is  often  reqmred  to  make  a  particular  object  fill  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  field  of  view  ;  this  is  readily 
done  by  employing  the  eye-pi»K^  and  object-glass  tliat  most 
nearly  effect  it,  and  then  accomplishmg  the  remainder  bj 
diawing  out  the  tube.  In  the  use  of  the  micrometer  eye- 
piece, tlte  draw-tube  will  also  be  found  of  essential  service  to 
taake  the  divisions  come  out  whole  numbers,  a  point  that  will 
again  be  more  particularly  dwelt  on. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PSELIXINABT  DIRBCnON& 


All  the  most  complete  forms,  both  of  simple  and  oompomid 
microscopes,  constructed  by  our  principal  makers^  together 
iridi  the  optical  and  other  apparatus  supplied  with  them, 
haying  been  fully  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  we 
can  now  enter  in  detail  into  the  different  modes  of  using  the 
nme;  and  as  the  onnpound  instrument  is  of  more  general 
importance,  and  more  difficult  to  use  than  the  simple  form,  it 
will  first  claim  our  attention.  For  the  bettar  understanding 
<^  the  different  steps  in  the  proceeding,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  describe  them  imder  separate  heada 

Position. — K  day-light  is  to  be  employed  as  the  illumi- 
nating agents  the  spot  selected  for  planting  the  microscope  on, 
should  be  in  all  cases  a  firm  steady  table,  near  a  window  that 
18  not  at  the  time  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sim ;  a 
white  doud  immediately  opposite  to  the  sun  is  the  point  from 
which  the  most  intense  light  is  given  off,  and  a  blue  sky  in  the 
same  situation,  or  a  dark  cloudy  is  that  firom  which  the  fewest 
rays  proceed.  If  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  at  night,  it 
matters  not  where  the  table  is  placed,  but  the  choice  of  an 
illuminator  then  becomes  necessary;  this  most  commonly  is  an 
Argand  oil  lamp,  but  a  wax  light  or  that  of  gas  or  camphine 
may  supply  its  plaoa  The  microscope,  having  the  mirror  and 
the  rest  of  the  optical  part  free  from  diist^  being  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  an  eye-piece  having  been  slid  into  one  end  of  the 
compound  body,  and  an  object-glass  screwed  into  the  other, 
should  now  for  most  purposes  be  inclined  to  such  an  angle  as 
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■will  bring  the  top  of  tlie  eye-piece  oppoeite  Uie  eye  of  the  ob- 
server when  sitting  in  the  most  easy  posture.  The  next  step 
is  the  adjustment  of  the  light. 

Adjustmeni  of  the  Light — If  it  be  required  to  examine  a 
transparent  object  by  day,  the  light  must  be  taketi  firom  a 
window  as  free  from  bars  as  possible ;  but  if  at  night,  tJieu 
one  of  the  illuminators,  previously  described,  must  be  brought 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  mirror;  this  last  is  to 
be  turned  about,  until  the  light  reflected  from  its  surface  is 
seen  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  stage,  and  to  fall  in  the 
direction  of  the  am  of  the  instrumeut  upon  the  cn<l  of  tlto 
objectrglasa ;  then,  by  applying  tlie  eye  to  the  eye-piec«,  and 
moving  tlie  mirror  very  shgbtly  one  way  or  the  other,  tJM 
maximum  of  light  will  be  obtained.  If  the  object  to  be  exa- 
mined be  opaque,  and  if  the  Lieberkuhn,  fig.  1U2,  is  to  be  eat- 
ployed,  the  lamp  may  be  placed  in  the  same  portion  as  for  a 
transparent  olject,  but  if  required  to  be  illuminated  by  ^ther 
of  the  condensing  lenses  represented  at  page  144,  then  tJie 
lamp  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  observer,  and  the  liglit 
thrown  upon  tiie  object  by  the  condenser,  in  the  manner  pre- 
sently to  be  sliown  by  dif^rams.  As  a  genial  rule,  it  is  beet  lo 
use  the  low  powers 
first,  as  a  good  light 
and  greater  cleamea 
of  definition,  togethra- 
with  a  large  field  of 
view,  will  beobtoined; 
the  higher  powers 
may  be  employed 
when  tlie  observer 
has  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  arran^e- 
Fig.  101.  nient  of  the  several 

part&  In  order  to  avoid  the  repeated  screwing  and  unscrew- 
ing of  the  object-glasses  when  specimens  are  under  examina- 
tion for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Brooke  has  contrived  the  valuable 
instrument  represented  in  fig.  161.  It  consists  of  two  plates 
of  brass,   the   upper  one   having   an   adapter  by   which   it 
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can  be  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  compound  body,  as  shown 
in  the  figure ;  to  the  other  may  be  screwed  two  object-glasses, 
one  of  low  and  the  other  of  higher  power ;  this  plate  turns 
accurately  upon  the  top  one,  so  that  either  object-glass  can  be 
brought  under  the  axis  of  the  compound  body,  which  is  known 
by  a  stop,  and  when  one  of  the  object-glasses  is  in  use,  the 
other  is  covered  over  by  the  top  plate  so  that  no  dust  can  get 
into  it 

Tram^sparent  Objects. — These,  previous  to  being  examined, 
aze  to  be  placed  either  with  or  without  water  upon  a  slip  of 
glass,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass  or  mica,  or,  if  re- 
quired, any  of  the  animalcule  cages  or  compressors,  described 
at  page  152,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Between 
whkdiever  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  the  object  is  con- 
tained, the  next  proceeding  is  to  place  it  upon  the  object-plate 
of  the  stage,  and  adjust  the  latter  (either  by  sliding  it  up  or 
down,  or  by  acting  on  it  by  the  stage  movements),  so  that  the 
object,  if  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be  brought  as  near  to 
the  axis  of  the  object-glass  as  possible.  We  now  come  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  focu& 

AdjustTfient  of  the  Focus, — If  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  be  known,  then,  without  looking  through  the  compoimd 
body,  it  may  be  brought  down  within  the  focus,  by  turning 
the  large  milled  head  of  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  the  eye 
being  applied  to  the  eye-piece,  the  proper  focus  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  carefully  turning  the  milled  head  backwards,  until 
either  the  object  or  some  of  the  extraneous  bodies  generally 
found  upon  the  glass  or  in  the  fluid  come  into  view.  If  the 
power  employed  be  a  high  one,  it  is  always  best  to  bring  the 
object-glass  as  near  as  possible  to  the  focus  with  the  coarse 
adjustment^  and  to  use  the  fine  afterwards,  when  the  eye  is 
applied  to  the  eye-piece.  If  the  object  be  not  in  the  field  of 
view,  then  the  glass  or  other  apparatus  on  which  the  object  is 
placed  is  to  be  moved  about  by  the  stage  adjustments  imtil  it 
appears  there,  or,  in  the  absence  of  stage  movements,  the 
fingers  themselves  can  be  employed.  When  the  object  is  of 
any  thickness,  it  will  be  readily  found  that,  by  the  use  of  the 
fine  adjustment^  any  part^  whether  of  the  upper  or  of  the 
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under  surface,  may  be  brought  into  focus ;  awl  if  it  sbnuld  be 
transparciit  and  cylindrical,  lite  some  of  the  vascular  tissues 
of  pliuitfi,  the  markingB  on  the  vessels  mny  be  traced  all  round 
the  cyliuder.  In  tlie  instruments  of  Messrs,  Smith  and  Beck, 
one  revolution  of  the  milled  hwul  will  either  raise  or  depreo 
tbe  object-glius  about  the  -,}g  of  on  inch,  and  lieiog  graduated 
into  ten  divisionB,  the  value  of  one  di^-ision  will  be  the  t^s 
of  an  inch,  so  that  the  thickness  of  any  object  can  be  very 
well  ascertained  to  this  minute  quantity ;  a  plan  of  meaeunng 
that  waa  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Valentine  in  the  niicroacope 
described  at  page  66.  By  thia  contrivance,  also,  certain  pita 
or  depression*  in  any  object  can  be  accurately  measured,  hf 
bringing  first  the  upper  or  plane  eurface  into  focue,  and  that 
noting  how  many  revolutions  or  parts  of  a  revolution  are  gone 
through  before  the  bottom  surface  is  equally  well  defined. 
Tbe  graduation  of  the  milled  head  will  also  be  found  of  great 
service  for  properly  adjusting  the  front  lens  of  (lie  highis 
power  object-glaases,  as  tlie  tliickness  of  the  thin  glass  cover 
can  be  accurately  measured,  and  tlie  ohject-glaas  corrected  by 
certain  rulee  presently  lo  be  Imd  down.  When  any  olgeei 
has  been  under  examiuaticm,  and  it  has  become  necm—iy 
to  remove  it  from  the  stage,  it  will  be  found  the  l<est  plan, 
if  the  object-glass  be  of  short  focus,  to  turn  it  back  &om  the 
object  before  removing  it ;  by  this  means  all  contact  between 
it  and  the  object  will  be  prevented,  and  the  risk  of  injury 
avoided  After  a  few  trials  the  custom  of  turning  back  the 
object^lasa  by  the  coarse  adjustment  will  become  habitual. 

Various  re-agents,  such  as  the  acids  or  alkalies,  may  be 
applied  to  objects  when  they  are  being  viewed,  by  tooch- 
ing  the  edges  of  the  glass  cover  with  a  small  glass  rod  or  tube 
that  has  been  dipped  into  the  required  fluid.  A  small  quan- 
tity will  gradually  insinuate  itself  between  the  glasses,  and  its 
effects  can  be  eadly  watched  When  a  large  quantity  of  a 
oorrorive  fluid  is  required,  or  if  the  object  in  fluid  be  not 
firmly  secured  between  the  two  glasses,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  the  microscope  upright,  that  the  danger  of  losing  the 
object,  or  of  having  the  fluid  escape  about  tbe  stage,  may  be 
avoided.      The   glaeees   between   which    objects    are    placed 
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should  be  perfectly  free  from  grease;  if  not  so,  when  the  water 
or  other  fluid  is  added,  it  will  not  run  equally  between  them, 
and  large  air  bubbles  will  be  formed,  all  of  which  should  be 
got  rid  of,  especially  if  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
object,  as  they  act  like  so  many  lenses,  and  occasion  a  disturb- 
anoe  in  the  rays  of  light  that  are  passing  either  through  or 
about  them. 

Small  living  insects  may  be  viewed  in  the  live  box  or  the 
animalcule  cages  by  transmitted  light,  and  those  that  are 
laige,  such  as  flies,  may  even  be  held  in  the  forceps,  and  the 
circulation  in  their  legs  readily  seen,  no  glass  being  placed 
beneath  them. 

When  the  highest  powers  are  required,  the  light  of  day 
or  of  a  lamp  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  the  achro- 
matic condenser,  described  at  page  128.  In  order  to  get  the 
mofit  light,  the  lamp'should  be  brought  as  near  the  instrument 
as  possible,  and  the  achromatic  condenser  so  adjusted  that 
ihe  image  of  the  flame  may  be  seen  coincident  with  the 
object 

Opaque  Objects, — These  are  illuminated  either  by  the  bull  s- 
eye  condensing  lens,  the  Lieberkuhn,  or  the  side  reflector,  and 
the  object-glasses  employed  cannot  exceed  the  one-fourth  of 
an  inch,  as  no  higher  magnifier  is  provided  with  a  Lieberkuhn, 
and  the  light  from  the  condensing  lens  or  side  reflector  cannot 
well  be  thrown  upon  any  opaque  object  having  the  object-glass 
nearly  approaching  it  Opaque  objects  are  generally  mounted, 
either  on  slips  of  glass  or  on  discs  of  card  or  other  material, 
having  a  pin  passed  through  them ;  these  require  to  be  held 
in  the  forceps,  described  at  page  151 ;  and  if  the  Lieberkulni 
be  employed,  the  diaphragm  plate  under  the  stage  must  be 
removed,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  Liel>erkuhn  by  the 
concave  mirror  in  the  same  manner  as  was  described  for  a 
transparent  object,  the  lamp  or  other  illuminating  agent  being 
placed  either  in  front  or  on  one  side  of  the  mirror.  If  the 
disc  or  glass  on  which  the  object  is  mounted,  or  the  object 
itself,  be  not  large  enough  to  cut  ofi"  the  light  from  entering 
the  object-glass,  then  a  dark  stop  or  well,  represented  by  fig. 
104,  must  be  employed  to  form  a  background.  If  the  niicro- 
14 
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scope  be  inclineci,  and  it  be  required  to  iUumiiiate  an  opeqoe 
object  by  the  condensing  lens,  the  lamp  must  be  brought 
near  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  the  condenser  placed 
between  it  and  the  object;  the  distance  between  t!ie  lamp  ami 
tlie  condenser  being  in  all  cases  greater  than  that  between 
the  condenser  and  the  object,  otherwise  the  rays  of  ligbt  will 
not  be  made  to  converge  upOin  the  object 


CHAPTER  II. 

Oy  THE  tLLUMTNATION   OF  OBJECTS. 

All  the  objects  required  to  be  examined  by  the  micrrecope 
belong  to  one  of  two  classes,  either  the  transparent  or  the 
opaque.  The  methods  of  illumination  differ  for  each  class ;  in 
the  former  the  light  is  generally  reflected  upon  them  by  means 
of  a  plane  or  concave  mirror,  or  a  prism,  whilst  in  the  latter  H 
is  either  condensed  upon  them  by  a  lens  or  by  some  mo<£fica- 
tion  of  the  silvorod  cup,  termed,  from  its  inventor,  th*>  Lie)>er- 
kuhn.  As  the  perfect  illumination  of  objects  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  nay,  almost  as  essential  as  a  good  glass  to  ezamioe 
them  with,  we  will  enter  somewhat  in  detail  into  the  various 
plans  to  be  ado])ted,  in  order  that  all  the  characters  of  the 
subject  under  investigation  may  be  brought  out  and  rendered 
perfectly  distinct.  To  effect  this,  it  is  requisite  that  it  be 
viewed  alternately  under  every  description  of  fight,  whether 
strong  or  fmnt,  oblique  or  direct ;  whether  reflected  through 
it  from  a  mirror  or  prism,  as  in  the  case  of  a  transparent 
object,  or  condensed  upon  it  by  a  lens,  as  for  an  opaque;  in 
short,  every  new  subject  should  be  viewed  under  all  the  various 
conditions  sulisequently  to  be  enumerated, 

Traiispareiit  Objects. — When  a  great  amount  of  light  is 
required,  the  plan  generally  adopted  is  to  use  the  concave 
mirror,  which  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  slide  up  and  down 
upon  a  stem,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  near  the  stage  or  be 
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slid  away  from  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  miiversal  joint,  be  made 
capable  of  being  turned  in  every  direction;  when  rays  of 
light  from  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  beyond  its  principal  focus, 
fiedl  upon  a  concave  mirror,  they  are  rendered  convergent,  and 
the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  stage  should,  therefore,  be 
so  regulated  that,  if  required,  the  whole  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  mirror  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  object, 
or  if  a  weaker  light  be  necessary,  then  by  sliding  the  mirror 
either  nearer  the  stage  or  farther  away  from  it,  the  desired 
light  will  be  obtained  In  both  these  latter  cases  a  larger 
field  of  view  will  be  illuminated,  but  with  a  great  diminution 
of  its  brightness ;  hence  the  use  of  the  mirror  being  made  to 
slida  It  must,  however,  be  imderstood,  that  when  accurate 
definition  is  required,  a  prism  is  a  far  more  valuable  instru- 
ment than  a  concave  mirror,  especially  the  one  represented  in 
fig.  89,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  both  mirror  and  con- 
denser. For  all  objects  of  large  size,  such  as  sections  of  wood, 
mosses,  the  wings  of  insects,  &a,  where  low  powers  only  are 
required,  the  illumination  may  be  eflfected  by  the  concave 
mirror,  which,  for  the  purpose,  should  not  be  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  illu- 
minate a  large  object  under  a  low  power,  but  difficulties  will 
be  foimd  when  high  powers  are  used ;  and  it  is  important  that 
all  the  light  possible  should  be  made  available  for  the  purpose ; 
it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
optical  contrivances  presently  to  be  described. 

To  cut  off  all  superfluous  light,  an  apparatus  termed  the 
diaphragm,  described  at  p^e  126,  fig.  74,  is  generally  fitted 
to  the  under  side  of  the  stage ;  it  is  supplied  with  a  moveable 
plate,  in  which  there  are  three  or  more  holes  of  different 
sizes ;  each  of  these  in  succession  may  be  brought  between 
the  mirror  and  the  object,  and  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
try  by  which  of  the  apertures  the  object  is  best  seen. 

Some  persons  recommend  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of 
ground  glass  between  the  mirror  and  the  object,  to  diffuse  the 
light  equally  over  the  field,  and  to  destroy  all  the  glare  occa- 
sioned by  the  reflection  of  a  large  body  of  light ;  but  this  is 
only  applicable  to  objects  of  large  size,  where  low  powers  are 
14* 
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used.  When  applied  to  the  tiigher  powere,  and  to  objects 
which  require  to  be  well  illuminated,  some  form  of  condeosiiig 
apparatus  should  be  omploTed ;  in  this  case  a  great  improve- 
inent  is  effpcteil  if  the  ground  surface  of  the  glasH  be  made 
greasy,  which  allows  more  light  to  be  transmitted.  Another 
way  of  softening  the  glare  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  graund 
glasfl  with  glass  of  a  neutral  or  blue  tint;  this  is  recoto- 
mended  to  destroy  the  red  dish  yellow  colour  given  off  from  all 
lamps  or  candles,  and  to  make  the  artificial  light  as  ploaaaot 
as  that  of  the  natural  or  daylight;  but  none  of  these  appliances 
should  be  used  with  high  powers,  or  where  accurate  definition 
is  necessary,  as  iu  the  case  of  test  objects. 

Mr.  Rainey,  who  has  lately  paid  attention  to  this  subject, 
reoommends  the  following  combination ; — One  piece  of  dark 
blue  glass,  free  from  any  tint  of  red,  one  of  a  very  pale  blue 
with  a  alight  shade  of  green,  and  two  of  thick  white  plat» 
glass,  all  cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam.  He  states,* 
that  this  combination  so  completely  stops  the  calorific  rays, 
that  when  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  concentrated  by  a 
buU'B  eye  of  the  ordinary  size  upon  a  lucifer  match,  with  this 
medium  intervening,  it  does  not  become  ignited ;  and  wbeo 
this  moilium  is  used  with  Oillott's  condonsfr,  objects  illumi- 
nated by  the  light  of  a  camphine  lamp,  appear  as  if  they  were 
seen  by  a  bright  daylight. 

The  plane  mirror,  with  some  form  of  condensing  apparatus, 
is  required  with  all  powers  above  that  of  a  liundred  linear, 
when  it  is  wished  to  examine  very  delicate  objects  by  arti- 
ficial light ;  for  this  purpose  the  form  of  condenser  first 
recommended  by  Dr.  WoUaston  for  his  doublet  microscopes, 
and  described  in  pages  35  and  127,  will  be  found  useful ; 
it  consists  of  a  tube,  in  which  a  plano-convox  lens,  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  focus,  La  made  to  .slide  up  and  down 
within  certain  limits.  This  tube  is  fitted  to  the  under  part  of 
the  stage,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  provided  with  a  plate  of 
metal,  perforated  with  a  hole  of  a  requisite  size,  termed  a 
stop;  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror,  if  taken 
from  a  white  cloud,  being  parallel,  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
•   Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sdeiici;  vi>l.  ii.,  p.  24. 
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lens  as  such,  and  by  it  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the 
•bject ;  this  is  effected  by  sliding  the  lens  either  up  or  down. 
Most  objects  are  best  seen  when  the  image  of  the  aperture 
or  stop  is  ako  best  seen,  because  the  condition  of  most  perfect 
illumination  is  that  the  source  of  light  and  the  object  should 
be  the  conjugate  foci  of  the  illuminator. 

Dr.  Goring  effected  an  improvement  in  Dr.  WoUaston's 
condenser,  by  putting  the  stop  above  the  lens,  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  superfluous  rays  of  light ;  but  if  the  original  tube  be  pre- 
served, the  stop  above  the  mirror  may  still  be  used,  the  one 
immediately  above  the  lens  being  in  no  way  interfered  with 
by  it  Mr.  Varley  has  recommended*  a  very  excellent  plan 
for  imitating  artificially  the  light  reflected  from  a  white  cloud 
opposite  the  sim  ;  this  is  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
under  the  stage  with  the  effloresced  carbonate  of  soda  or  some 
other  white  material.  On  the  surface  of  this  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  to  be  concentrated  by  means  of  a  large  condensing  lens. 
The  light  so  reflected  is  very  intense,  and  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  white  cloud,  which,  as  Mr.  Ross  states,-|- 
when  opposite  the  sun,  and  of  considerable  size,  is  the  best 
daylight,  as  the  pure  blue  sky,  in  the  same  situation,  is  the 
worst 

Mr.  Handford  has  lately  described  a  very  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  plaster  of  Paris  mirror.  He  employs  a  concave 
plate  of  glass,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  mirror,  but,  instead  of 
the  silvering,  he  coats  the  back  ^rith  white  zinc  paint  This 
mirror  is  set  in  a  frame,  and  when  recjuired  can  be  placed  over 
the  silvered  one  ;  its  effect  on  certain  objects,  such  as  sections 
of  bone  and  teeth,  is  very  striking. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  discoveries  in  optical  science,  statesj 
that,  for  perfect  definition,  the  focus  of  the  illuminating  lens 
for  transparent  objects  should  fall  exactly  upon  the  object,  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  two  sets  of  rays  at  different  angles, 
one  proceeding  from  the  luminous  body,  and  the  other  from 

•  VoL  xlix.  page  353,  of  7'ransactions  of  the  Sociely  of  Arts. 
t  Penny  CydopcedicL,  Art.,  Microscope. 
X  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,  p.  146. 
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the  object  to  be  magnified;  and  adda, — "That  the  illuminat- 
iDg  lens  should  be  perfectly  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration,  and  tliat  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude all  extraneous  light,  both  from  the  object  and  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer,"  Ail  tliia  implies  that  the  condenser 
employed  should  be  in  itself  achromatic,  for  an  ordinary  lens 
acting  more  or  less  as  a  prism  to  decompose  tho  light,  it 
follows  that  in  most  cases  we  shall  have  the  object  illuminated 
with  the  prismatic  colours,  which  would  injure  the  shojpness  of 
outtina  Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  a  doublet  or  some 
kind  of  achromatic  lens  for  a  condenser. 

Ackromaiic  Condenser  or  Eclairayc — This  instrument, 
the  invention  of  M.  Ihijardin,  an  eminent  French  microscopist, 
has  been  previously  alluded  to ;  the  different  forms  of  it,  sup- 
plied with  our  best  microscopes,  are  represented  by  figs,  76, 
77, 7S,  and  although  differing  slightly  in  certain  points  of  their 
construction,  they  all,  nevertheless,  are  capable  of  being  eo 
luljusted  for  use,  that  the  axes  of  the  illuminating  lens  and 
object-glass  may  accurately  coincide  with  each  other.  The 
means  provided  for  eftecting  these  adjustments  are  representexl 
by  the  figures  ;  but,  iu  order  to  facilitate  their  use,  Mr,  Rom 
haa  drawn  up  a  series  of  ilircH:tions,  which,  being  apjilicable 
to  other  microscopes  as  well  as  his  own,  I  here  quote  in 
fiiU:— 

"  When  employing  this  apparatus,  the  general  practice  ia 
to  insert  iu  it,  as  an  illuminating  lens,  the  object-glass  next 
lowest  in  power  to  that  which  ia  intended  to  be  attached  to 
the  microscope  ;  so  that  when  the  one-eighth  is  used  on  the 
microscope,  the  one-fourth  is  screwed  into  the  illuminating 
apparatus,  and  so,  m  like  manner,  with  the  rest  But  when 
economy  is  not  regarded,  a  system  of  three  achromatic  com- 
binations ia  supplied,  adapted  for  the  illumination  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  the  whole 
system  being  employed  for  the  highest  powers,  two  of  such 
combinations  with  the  middle  powers,  and  the  largest  combi- 
nation by  itself  for  the  lowest  powers.  This  illumination  is 
not  required  for  objects  when  viewed  with  object-glasses  trans- 
mitting small  pencils  of  rays,  or  whose  angular  aperture  is  less 
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than  thirty  degrees — that  is,  where  the  object-glass  is  of  greater 
focal  length  than  half  an  inch. 

"  The  apparatus  is  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  in  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  plate ;  and  before 
fixing,  the  proper  object-glass,  as  an  illuminating  lens,  must 
be  screwed  on  to  it  Place  the  object  to  be  viewed  upon  the 
slage  of  the  microscope,  and  when  the  instrument  is  not 
directed  at  once  (as  after  noticed)  to  the  source  of  light,  such 
as  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  a  white  cloud,  arrange  the  reflector 
(having  the  plane  mirror  upwards)  so  as  to  throw  the  light  up 
the  tube  of  the  apparatus ;  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
turning  aside  the  microscope  tube,  and  observing  when  the 
spot  of  light  appears  on  the  object  placed  on  the  stage.  The 
microecope  tube  is  then  to  be  replaced,  as  nearly  over  the  spot 
of  light  as  possible,  and  vision  of  the  object  obtained,  disregard- 
ing the  precise  quality  of  the  light 

"The  two  following  important  adjustments  must  next  be 
efkcbed : — first,  make  the  image  of  the  source  of  light  (as 
flame  of  lamp  or  light  cloud)  distinctly  seen  at  the  same  time 
that  the  object  on  the  stage  is  seen ;  and,  secondly,  make 
the  axis  of  the  tube  of  the  illuminating  apparatus  coincide 
with  that  of  the  tube  of  the  microscope.  The  fine  adjustment 
is  accomplished  by  turning  the  milled-he^  screw  on  the  side 
of  the  tube  of  the  apparatus,  until  the  brightest  illuminatiou 
is  seen  through  the  microscope;  then  move  the  microscope 
tube  from  its  central  position  sideways  across  the  spot  of 
light  and  back  again,  to  ascertain  if  the  spot  of  light  passes 
across  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision;  if  not,  it  may  be 
corrected  by  turning  the  milled-head  screw  of  the  illuminating 
apparatus  which  presses  against  the  front  edge  of  the  stige, 
and  when,  by  adjustment,  it  is  found  that  the  spot  of  light 
passes  centrally  across  the  field,  then,  having  adjusted  the 
microscope  tube  so  as  to  bring  the  spot  of  light  to  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  vision,  screw  the  microscope  tube  fast  in  its 
place.  To  effect  the  second  adjustment  mentioned  above,  the 
mirror  must  be  moved  about  until  an  image,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  some  atljacent  object — such  as  a  window-bar  or 
chimney-pot — crosses  the  field  of  the  microscope;  the  most 
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(listmct  TisioD  of  this  ubject  is  then  to  be  obtained  bj  tuniiiip 
tiie  railled-heaii  screw  ou  the  side  of  the  iUumiiiating  aiqM- 
ratuB,  the  microscope  tube  remaining  stationary  with  the  ol^ed 
in  ils  focus.  Wlien  these  general  adjustments  are  accom- 
plished, the  whole  may  require  correction,  which  must  be 
effected  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  The  mirror  may  then 
be  turned  up  to  the  sky,  that  being  the  source  of  light,  and 
its  best  state  for  illuminating  microscopic  objects  is  by  meatw 
of  white  clouds  opposite  the  sun.  The  utmost  perfection  of 
visiou  is  generally  obtained  by  this  adjustment  for  day-light 
illuiimiatiou  upon  delicate  objects ;  but  by  lamp-light  these 
objects  are  sometimes  seen  beat  by  placing  the  acliromatic 
illuminating  lens  a  little  nearer  the  object  than  the  digtam-i^t 
which  produces  a  distinct  image  of  tlie  source  of  light,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  object  is  in  focus,  Objecia  having  some 
little  thickness  are  best  seen  when  the  lens  ia  a  little  farthi.T 
off  than  the  distance  just  mentioned.  This  last  position 
of  the  illuminating  lens  diffuses  the  light  more  equally  over 
the  Held. 

"  Wheu  lamp-light  is  used,  an  object-glass  of  lowvr  power, 
than  that  whicli  it  is  intended  to  employ  for  observation, 
should  bf-  a]iplieil  to  the  microsco]ie  tube,  and  the  O'ljustmiMil 
performed  as  before  directed.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  this 
additional  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  imago  of  the  lamp 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  illuminated  disc  of  light,  by 
means  of  the  mirror ;  the  mirror  and  lamp  are  then  to  remain 
stationary.  But  if  the  mirror  should  not  be  employed,  and 
the  light  obtained  direct  from  the  lamp,  then,  iu  order  to 
throw  the  image  of  the  Icimp  iu  the  middle  of  the  illuminated 
disc,  the  adjustment  must  be  made  by  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  whole  microscope,  and  by  vai^'ing  its  inclination  ;  the 
image  being  thus  found,  the  lamp  and  microscope  must  remain 
stationarj'.  Tlio  object-glass  used  in  this  preliminary  adjust- 
ment is  to  be  removed,  and  the  object-gla,ss  to  l)e  employed 


for  olwervation  is  then  to  be  screwed  on  to  the 


microscope 


tube  in  its  place,  and  the  oliject  brought  into  focus,  which 
will  also  bring  the  image  of  the  flame  of  the  lump  distinct ; 
but  the  distinctness,  as  also  the  ceiitricity  of  the  image  of  the 
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flame,  may  have  been  in  a  degree  deranged  by  slight  diflFer- 
enoes  in  the  screws  of  the  object-glass  and  other  minute 
circumstances.  This  deviation  is  to  be  rectified  by  moving 
the  microscope  tube  sideways  and  back  again  across  the  image 
of  the  flame,  and,  if  adjustment  be  necessary,  by  turning  the 
milled-head  screw  which  presses  against  the  front  edge  of  the 
stage,  as  before  described,  while  the  mirror  and  lamp  remain 
stationary.  Slight  obliquity  of  the  illumination  subdues  the 
glare  attendant  upon  perfectly  central  and  full  illumination  by 
lamp-light ;  and  this  obliquity  may  be  obtained  by  slightly 
altering  the  position  of  the  mirror;  or  if  the  mirror  is  not 
employed,  the  light  is  obtained  by  pointing  the  micro- 
scope tube  directly  to  the  lamp,  and  the  obliquity  required 
may  be  obtained  by  a  small  variation  of  the  inclination  of  the 
microscope." 

If  a  stop  with  a  small  aperture  be  placed  temporarily  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  condenser,  so  as  to  render  the  spot  of  light 
smaller  than  the  field  of  the  eye-piece,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  put  on  a  low  power  object-glass  to  make  the  adjust- 
menta 

Some  achromatic  condensers  are  provided  with  a  prism  of 
Uie  form  represented  by  fig.  88,  as  a  substitute  for  the  plane 
mirror.  M .  Dujardin  employed  it  with  his  condenser,  and  the 
first  of  these  instruments  brought  to  this  country  was  sup- 
plied with  ona  The  method  of  using  it  differs  so  little  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  mirror,  that  no  especial  directions  need 
be  given. 

The  prism  certainly  has  many  advantages  over  the  mirror 
in  bringing  out  minute  markings,  and  also  in  reflecting  more 
light,  especially  the  lenticular  one  represented  in  fig.  89, 
page  141. 

Mr.  Varley's  dark  chamber  has  been  already  described  at 
page  127 :  it  is  very  useful  where  an  achromatic  condenser  is 
not  applied,  as  the  light,  having  no  lens  to  pass  through, 
is  not  decomposed  ;  in  this  consists  its  value.  The  method  of 
using  it  being  similar  to  that  of  the  achromatic  or  Wol- 
laston's  condenser,  a  separate  description  is  not  required  in 
this  placa 
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Direct  Light — Many  very  delicate  oVjecta  may  bo  seen  to 
the  greatest  advanti^  by  what  is  termed  direct  light,  which 
13  readily  obtained  by  the  removal  of  tlie  mirror,  tmd  by 
placing  a  lamp  or  candle  behind  the  stage  in  its  st«md ;  for  this 
purpose  it  will  be  neceBsary  to  incline  the  mi<Tiwoii«.-,  so  that 
the  rays  may  pass  through  the  stage,  and  in  order  tliat  the 
posture  in  which  the  observer  must  be  placed  be  not  ren- 
dered fatiguing,  it  is  the  best  plan  at  first  so  to  mise  the 
instnunent  from  the  table,  that  tlie  eye-piece  may  bo  on  a 
level  with  the  eye.  In  the  day-time,  the  light  twkea  directly 
from  a  white  cloud  opposite  the  sun  will  serve  to  bring  oat 
Bome  objects  very  beautifully,  hut  it  is  impossible,  to  give  a 
list  of  those  that  are  best  shown  by  direct  light ;  this  can  only 
be  known  after  very  extensive  practice,  as  the  efifects  will  vary 
with  each  different  magnifying  power. 


Fig.  132. 

Fig.  152  represents  the  method  of  illuminating  by  direct 
light  a  IB  the  compound  body,  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  having  the  stage,  ft,  at  right  angles  to  it ;  the  mirror, 
7H,  is  turned  on  one  side,  so  that  the  diverging  rays,  r  r', 
emanating  from  the  lamp,  d,  may  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
stage  in  nearly  straight  lines ;  the  same  position  of  tlie  instru- 
ment will  sometimes  answer  for  daylight,  hut  it  will  be  gene- 
rally found  that,  to  get  the  brightest  light,  the  compound 
body  must  be  more  depressed.  If  the  lamp  employed  as  the 
illuminator  can  be  slid  down  so  far,  that  the  end  of  the  burner 
nearly  touches  the  table,  or  if  a  short  piece  of  wax  candle  be 
used,  the  compound  body  may  be  inclined  at  an  angle  the 
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meet  easy  for  the  observer  to  vork  at ;  the  indinatioii  in  all 
cases  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  illiimin- 
ating  body  from  the  table  on  which  the  microscope  is  placed. 

Oblique  Light. — For  the  perfect  definition  of  the  markings 
of  certain  Diatomacese  of  the  genus  Navicula,  very  oblique 
light  most  be  employed,  which  may  be  effected  by  placing  the 
microecope  in  the  inclined  position,  and  taking  away  all  the 
^iparatus  from  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  sti^e,  such  as  the 
diapbragm-plate,  or  achromatic  condenser,  and  by  turning  the  ^ 
■niiTor  so  &r  on  one  side  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  thrown^ 
aa  it  wer^  obliquely  across  the  object^  and  not  perpendicularly 
tbrough  it  When  the  mirror  cannot  be  turned  reiy  far  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  detdred  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mounting  the  object  upon  something  that  will  raise 
it  some  distance  above  the  general  level  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Antbony  employed  for  this  purpose  two  of  the  boxes  contain- 
ing the  object-glas8e&  Oblique  light  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  prisms  of  Nachet  and  AjniGi,aQd  by  that  of  Mr.  Abrahams, 
alluded  to  in  page  140;  it  having  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Sollitt,  of  Hidl,  who  thus  describes  the  process: 

When  the  prism  is  required  for  definition  and  direct  light, 
it  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  mirror  under  the  Btage ;  but 
when  required  for  oblique  light,  that  is,  for  illimiinating  lined 


objects,  or  for  black-ground  illumination,  it  is  placed  on  a 
separate  stand,  as  shown  in  fig.  153,  the  object  being  illumin- 
ated by  the  very  oblique  ray,  C  B.  Let  A  B  be  a  supposed 
lay  of  direct  light,  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  microecope, 
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then  90  ]ong  as  the  angle,  C  B  A,  is  less  than  half  the  angle 
of  aperture  of  the  object  lenses,  the  field  will  remain  illumin- 
ated by  oblique  light,  and  the  lined  objects  (if  placed  in  their 
proper  position)  will  be  brought  out  in  the  most  bt^titiful 
manner.  The  prism  should  be  placed  about  five  inches  in 
front  of  the  object,  and  by  this  method,  with  the  widest  aper- 
tures, the  hnes  on  the  Navicula  Anguiata,  Ceratoueis  Fasciola, 
Amician  Test,  Grommatopliora  Subtilissima,  and  even  on  the 
Navicula  Acus,  are  brought  out  with  the  greatest  easi^  In 
viewing  these  dehcate  objects,  the  lines  must  be  at  right  angles 
with  the  direction  of  the  Hght.  If  the  angle,  C  B  A,  be 
greater  than  half  the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  object-lenaa^ 
then  you  have  the  object  beautifully  illuminated  on  r  black 
ground,  and  when  the  light  i^  properly  managed,  the  result  is 
very  superior  to  that  obtained  by  tho  parabolic  reflector, — the 
objects  on  the  black  ground  appear  as  thoxigh  they  were  in 
full  sun-light,  bringing  out  the  fine  markings  on  delicate 
tissues  most  satisfactorily. 

Blackffi-ound  lUwtmnation. — The  attention  of  micxoacopisto 
was  first  drawn  to  a  method  of  illumination  by  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Reade,  in  the  year  1838,  who  called  it  by  this  name  The 
method  coiisLsta  in  illuminating  tlic  tibjcct  by  a  very  piiwfrful 
light,  placed  at  such  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  microscope 
that  none  of  the  rays  can  enter  it,  except  those  which  foil 
directly  upon  the  object,  and  are  so  far  bent  as  to  pass  through 
it  into  the  compound  body.  For  the  better  understanding 
of  the  mode  of  effecting  tiiis  illumination,  fig.  154  has  been 
drawn,  to  give  a  general  idea  how  the  microscope  and  the 
other  apparatus  are  to  be  placed  for  the  purpose :  a  i  re- 
presents the  stage  of  the  microscope  in  an  inclined  position ; 
c  a  condensing  lens  placed  below  and  on  one  side  of  the 
stiige  ;  d  a  lamp  also  placed  below  the  stage  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it;  theraj'sof  light  re  7'' ■(■'emanating  from  the  lamp, 
are  thrown  obliquely  ujjon  the  object  e,  and  only  those  that 
are  refracted  by  the  glass,  or  by  the  object  under  examination, 
mil  i>ass  through  the  compound  body  to  the  eye ;  some  objects, 
when  viewed  in  this  way,  will  appear  beautifully  illuminated 
on  a  field  of  view  that  is  nearly,  if  n(rt  quite,  dark     This  is  a 
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valuable  method  of  iUaQunation  for  some  preparations,  but  not 
fiw  otheiB ;  heiioe,  in  all  structures,  for  the  first  time  under  in- 


veatigation,  it  should  be  employed  to  see  what  effect  it  produces 
on  them.  It  is  also  capable  of  being  accomplished  by  daylight 
by  elevating  the  condenser  c  above  the  stage,  and  then  allowing 
the  rays  from  a  white  cloud,  if  possible,  to  pass  through  it ;  but 
the  effect  is  not  quite  so  striking  as  when  a  lamp  is  employed, 
unless  the  eyes  be  shielded  from  all  the  surrounding  light  by 
the  hood  or  bonnet,  described  at  page  170.  These  different 
iDodes  of  illuminating  transparent  objects  will  be  again  aOuded 
to  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  test  objects.  The  blackgrouud 
illumination  may  also  be  effected  by  the  condensers  of  Mr. 
Shadbolt,  Mr.  Wenham,  and  M.  Nobert,  as  well  as  by  a  nearly 
^herical  lens,  having  its  centre  covered  with  a  disc  of  tin  foil ; 
this  instrument  is  known  as  the  "  spotted  lens,"  and  has  been 
before  alluded  to  in  page  135. 
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OPAQUE  OBJECTS. 

Opaque  objects  may  Ije  illuminated  in,  at  least,  two  di^rent 
ways;  either  by  light  thrown  upon  them  obliquely  by  acoDdenfr- 
ing  lens,  or  a  aide  reflector,  or  by  the  silvered  cup  termed  the 
Lieberkuhn  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  rays  fall  upon  them  mon 
or  less  perpendicularly.  Id  the  flrst  method,  and  when  tlia 
object  is  lajge-,  we  employ  simply  the  condenfflng  lens  oc 
bull's-eye,  as  it  is  somotimea  called,  which  has  l>een  fiiDy 
described  at  pages  144^5-6.  The  illuminatijig  body,  which 
may  be  either  a  candle  or  an  argand  lamp,  should  be  atuated 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  incbes  distant  from  the  st^ige  of  the 
microscope,  and  the  condensing  lens,  with  its  convex  aie 
towards  the  lamp,  placed  so  near  the  stage,  tliat  all  the  light 
falling  on  it  may  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  object.  Sy 
turning  the  convex  side  of  the  lens  towards  tho  lamp,  as 
shown  in  fig.  155,  in  which  A  B  represents  the  st^jc,  C  th« 


Fig.  155. 
glass  plate  supporting  the  object  a,  D  E  the  condensing  lens, 
L  the  lamp,  and  rr"  rr'  diverging  rays  of  light  falling  upon 
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the  leaa,  D  E,  these  rays,  as  also  those  shown  by  fig.  ]  40,  frill 
be  brought  into  a  foctie,  F,  when  the  lens  b  placed  as  there 
repre9ent«d;  but  if  the  flat  side  occupy  the  same  position, 
then,  according  to  fig.  141,  it  will  be  in  the  worst  possible 
condition,  as  its  spherical  aberration  will  be  the  greatest 
Fig.  156  represents  this  arrangement,  the  same  letters  being 
used  as  in  the  preceding  %iire.     Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the 


Fig.  169. 

tajrs  nearest  the  margin  of  the  lens,  D  E,  will  be  brought  to 
a  focus  upon  the  object,  a,  but  those  nearer  the  centre  will 
pass  on  to  F,  so  that  a  will  be  only  illumiuated  to  about  one- 
half  the  extent  of  a  in  the  preceding  figure.  When,  however, 
it  is  required  to  procure  either  parallel  or  diverging  rays, 
ao  as  to  illuminate  a  large  surface,  such  as  the  mirror  or 
(dde  reflector,  the  lens  must  be  placed  very  near  the  lamp 
with  its  flat  side  towards  the  light,  as  shown  in  fig.  157, 
and  according  to  the  distance  of  the  one  &om  the  other, 
8o  will  the  rays  either  be  convergent,  divei^nt,  or  even 
paraUel  Should  it  be  required  to  illuminate  a  large  portion 
of  an  object  for  dissection,  or  for  other  purposes,  then  we  may 
have  recourse  to  the  following  plan :  the  large  condenser 
must  be  placed  near  to  the  lamp,  so  that  diverging  rays  given 
off  from  it  may  be  so  converged  as  to  fill  the  entire  circle  of 
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the  smaU  condenser,  before  described  at  page  146 ;  tbis,  gene- 
rally Bpeakiug,  IB  a  double  convex  leoa  of  two  or  three  in<^ee 


Fig.  157. 

focua,  mtber  supported  on  a  separate  foot,  or  attached  to 
some  immoveable  part  of  the  stand  of  the  microscope,  and  it 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  raj^  of  light  from  the  lar;gc 
condenser  may  fall  upon  it.  These  rays  being  slightly  con- 
vergent, and  falling  upon  a  plano-convex  lens,  will  be  ren- 
dered more  convei^ent,  and  brought  to  a  focus,  F,  upon  th« 
oV)ject,  C,  as  seen  in  fig.  157,  whore  L  rqiro.wnts  the  lamp. 
D  E  the  large  condenser,  and  A  B  the  smaller.  The  small 
condenser  answers  well  for  daylight,  as,  in  this  case,  the  rays 
being  parallel,  they  will  be  made  to  converge  and  be  brought 
into  focus  ui>on  the  object  This  mode  of  illuminating  an 
opaque  object  appears  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Hooke, 
in  1675,  for,  in  his  Mi<yrographia,  plate  1,  the  same  arrange- 
ment is  represented  as  the  one  above  described,  but,  instead  of 
a  lai^e  condenser,  he  employed  a  globe  of  gla^  full  of  water. 
It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  in  this  place,  that  a  combi- 
nation of  two  lenses,  in  a  frame,  is  better  than  a  bull's  eye 
condenser  for  all  purposes. 

The  other  mode  of  illuminating  an  opaijue  object  by  oblique 
light  is  that  by  the  side  reflector,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Rms  : 
it  consists  of  a  concave  oblong  silver  ctip,  described  at  page 
li!),  attached  to  some  unmoveable  part  of  the  slago  or  stand  of 
the  instrument,  and  supplied  with  a  sliding  arm  and  a  ball 
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and  socket  joint  for  adjuBtment,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  ao 
opaque  object,  either  placed  on  the  st^e  or  held  by  Uie  for- 
ceps ;  the  mode  ia  as  follows : — 

The  condensiiig  lens,  being  placed  near  the  flame  of  the 
Iflimp,  must  be  arranged  to  throw  parallel  rays  upon  the  re- 
flector, which  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  condense  them  upon 
an  object  placed  in  its  focua.  The  manner  of  doing  thb  is 
ehown  by  fig.  1 68,  where  A  B  represents  the  reflector,  C  a 


Fig.  168. 

glaas  slide,  supposed  to  be  on  the  stage  plate  of  the  microscope, 
with  an  object,  a,  upon  it,  L  the  lamp,  the  biuner  of  which 
ahoald  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the  reflector,  and  D  E  the 
condensing  lens,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  flame  of 
the  lamp ;  the  divei^ing  rays  given  o£F  from  it  are  rendered 
nearly  parallel  by  the  lens,  and  the  five  rays,  r  r,  &c.,  falling  on 
the  reflector,  become  convei^nt  as  seen  at  r*  r",  and,  as  such, 
meet  on  a  focal  point  on  the  object,  a.  The  reflector  being 
attached  to  some  immoveable  part  of  the  microscope  stand,  and 
the  lamp  and  condensing  lens  being  also  fixtures,  it  follows 
that  the  object,  if  lai^  and  flat,  may  be  moved  by  the  stage 
adjustments  into  any  position  that  may  be  required,  without 
the  least  alteration  of  the  reflector ;  but,  should  the  object 
have  an  uneven  sur&ce,  the  reflector  may  then  be  so  turned 
on  its  ball  and  socket  joint,  as  to  suit  every  inequality  the 
olgect  may  present  Mr.  Jackson  attaches  the  reflector  to  the 
compound  body,  so  that  the  focal  adjustment  for  obtaining 
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distinct  vision,  at  the  same  time  adjuste  the  light,  as  in  the 
Lieberkuhn. 

LieJierkuJiiL — The  mode  of  illuminatiDg  by  perpendictilar 
light  is  efiect«d  by  the  Lieberkuhn,  before  described  at 
page  1+8  :  tlus  consists,  as  there  stated,  of  a  concave  Bilvered 
Clip,  adapted  to  a  short  tub©  tliat  slides  over  the  outer  part  of 
the  setting  of  the  object-glass  with  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
used,  and  is  so  contrived  that,  when  converging  rays  of  Ught 
are  thrown  on  it  by  the  concave  mirror,  they  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  on  an  object  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glaaa. 
All  the  object^glaases,  fi-om  tlie  two  inch  to  the  one-fourtb,  are 
provided  with  Lieberkuhns,  but  the  one-eighth  and  one-eix- 
teenth  approach  so  close  to  the  object,  that  it  would  l»e  useless 
to  apply  one  to  them.  The  older  microecopes  were  sometimes 
fitted  with  only  one  Lieberkuhn  for  all  the  magnifyii^  powere. 
and  this  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  upon  the  end  of  the 
compound  body,  as  described  at  page  24,  so  ns  to  condense 
the  light  upon  any  object  gjaced  in  the  focus  of  either  of 
the  magnifiers,  but  it  will  be  found  far  preferalile  to  have  a 
Lieberkuhn  adapted  to  each  object-glass :  the  old  way  was 
economical,  but,  as  niicroscoites  are  now  constructed,  the  plan 
cannot  well  be  adopted. 

Wlien  a  Liel)erkuhn  is  required,  the  diaphragm  plate 
should  be  removed  from  the  under  surface  of  the  stage, 
and  an  object-glass,  with  its  accompanying  Lieberkuhn, 
having  been  screwed  to  the  compound  body,  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  viewed  must  either  be  placed  on  the  stage-plate 
or  held  in  the  forceps ;  the  light  must  then  be  thrown  upon 
the  Lieberkuhn  by  the  concave  mirror,  as  shown  in  figs.  159 
and  160,  where  A  represent^  the  end  of  the  compoimd  body, 
B  the  object-glass,  C  the  Lieberkuhn  in  section,  D  the 
concave  mirror,  and  E  an  object  in  the  focu.'!  of  the  object- 
glass.  The  convergingntys,rr,&c., reflected  from  the  mirror, 
will  be  condensed  upon  the  object,  E,  which,  if  perfectly  flat, 
will  be  well  cxliibited,  but  if  the  surface  l>e  uneven,  no  part  of 
it  will  be  correctly  defined,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
shadows.  The  method  of  illuminating  then  to  be  cm]»loyed  is 
shown  by  fig.  IfiO,  where  it  will  Im  seen  that  the  rays,  rr,  Ac, 
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from  the  mirror,  are  only  thrown  on  one  Edde  of  the  lieber- 
kuhn,  C ;  these  are  reflected  obliquely  upon  the  object,  E,  and 
no  port,  of  it  being  illuminated  perpendiculaFly,  a  shadow 
will  be  produced,  and  a  correct  figure  obtfuned.  If  the 
ohject  be  a  trangparent  one,  it  is  aeceesary  that  some  kind  of 
duk  gromid  be  placed  at  the  back  of  it,  to  prevent  the  ceotial 


Rg- 159.  Fig.  160. 

rays  of  light  from  pasEong  to  the  objectrglass :  this  may  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  one  of  the  dark  stops  or 
chambers,  represented  by  fig.  161,  which  should  be  brought 
into  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the  rays 
that  otherwise  would  pass  to  the  object^lass,  and  interfere 
with  the  definition,  as  it  is  highly  necessary  that  no  rays 
should  pass  to  the  magnifier,  save  those  from  the  object  itself 
These  stops  are  made  of  various  razes  for  the  difTerent  mag- 
nifying powers;  the  lower  the  power,  the  lai^er  the  stop 
requited.  When  the  stops  are  not  fitted  to  a  microscope, 
their  place  may  be  supplied  by  a  disc  of  black  paper  l^d 
behind  the  object ;  or  if  the  preparations  be  mounted  either 
15« 
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on  discs  of  cork  or  in  ccUa,  as  hereafter  to  be  dcsmKil.  liie 
use  of  the  durk  stop  may  be  dispensed  with.  Many  iwrsooa 
prefer  mounting  their  opaquR  objects  on  papers  uf  differcot 
colours,  such  as  gre'^ii,  rt-ii,  and  eveu  white;  liut  it  will  b*> 
found  by  far  the  best  plan  to  use  a  dead  black,  as  then  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  definition  l>eing  interfered 
with,  by  light  reflected  from  other  ]jarts 
tliivu  the  object  iteclf  When  the  subject  of 
investigation  is  in  fluid,  and  of  a.  white  coloiir, 
II  portion  of  bhick  paijer  raay  be  plsoed  be- 
neath it,  to  form  ii  linckgroimd  ;  if  the  pnpw 
be  made  with  lampblack,  there  la  no  fesu- 
of  the  colouring  matter  coming  off ;  a 
piece  of  glass  which  haa  been  blackened  on 
one  side  with  eealing-wait,  dissolved  in  sjiiribi 
of  wine,  forms  an  excellent  liackgroond, 
and  Euch  a  thing  should  be  alwaytt  nt  \aatd. 
as  it  will  often  be  found  convenient,  anil 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  black  circular  di« 
with  which  all  the  old  microscopee  were 
plied.  The  method  of  usiiig  the  dark 
is  fihown  in  fi^.  1  (i2,  wtiore  a  reprfKt'nls  the 
end  of  the  compound  body,  b  the 
object-gluss,  c  the  Lieberkuhn,  e  the 
dark  stop,  which  is  to  be  phiced  in 
the  hole  of  a  small  arm,  capable 
of  being  turnetl  under  the  stage 
after  the  dLiphrjtgm  has  I»een  re- 
moved, /  a  piiir  of  forceps,  in  which 
ifi  held  the  object,  d.  Tlie  rays  re 
fleeted  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from 
tlie  mirror  are  liy  the  Lieberkuhn 
concentrated  on  the  object,  and  those 
near  the  contn*  arc  prevented  from 
Fiy.  162,  passing     into     tlie    object-glass    by 

the  dark  stop,  e :  it  little  matters  how  small  the  object  is,  or 
whether  it  be  transparent  or  not,  us  the  dark  stop  will  entirely 
prevent  any  light  passing  either  through  or  around  it. 


FJR.  161. 
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When  the  side-reflector  and  the  Lieberkuhn  are  compared, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  latter,  all  opaque  objects  must 
be  under  a  certain  size,  otherwise  no  light  will  pass  around 
them  to  reach  the  Lieberkuhn;  but,  with  the  former,  it  matters 
not  how  large  they  may  be,  as  the  light  is  thrown  down 
obliquely  upon  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  condensing 
lens  were  employed.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  side-reflector  is  most  useful  with  powers  up  to  the  half- 
inch,  the  Lieberkuhn  with  the  higher. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  objects  in  which  rich 
tints  of  colour  prevail,  or  others  whose  surfaces  in  any  way 
decompose  the  light,  must  be  mounted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  may  be  turned  in  every  possible  direction,  in  order  that 
the  rays  of  light  may  fall  on  them  at  very  oblique  angled  ;  a 
disc  of  card  or  cork,  with  a  pin  through  it,  will  be  the  best 
plan  to  adopt,  as  then  they  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle, 
dther  by  turning  the  pin  or  shifting  the  forceps  in  which  the 
pin  is  held  The  mounting  on  flat  slips  of  glass,  as  shown  in 
fig&  155-6-7,  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  with  such 
object& 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  illumination  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  lay  down  certain 
rules,  which,  for  the  accurate  display  of  minute  structures, 
should  be  fully  carried  out  Sir  David  Brewster,*  the  greatest 
living  authority  in  these  matters,  has  insisted  on  certain  rules ; 
some  of  which,  with  a  few  alterations  suitable  to  our  modem 
microscopes,  we  will  adopt : — 

1.  The  eye  should  be  protected  from  all  extraneous  light, 
except  that  which  is  transmitted  through  or  reflected  from  the 
object 

2.  Delicate  microscopical  obser\ation8  should  not  be  made 
when  the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  coniea  of  the  obser\'er's 
eye  happens  to  be  in  a  viscid  state,  which  is  frequently 
the  case. 

3.  The  figure  of  the  cornea  will  be  least  injm^  by  the 
lubricating  fluid,  either  by  collecting  over  any  part  of  the 
cornea,  or  moving  over  it,  when  the  observer  is  lying  on  his 

•  Treatise  on  the  Microscope^  p.  V3^. 
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back  or  standing  vertically.  When  looking  dowTiwarda,  aa 
into  tlie  compound  microscope  nrmnged  vertically,  the  flotd 
has  a  tendency  to  flow  towards  the  pupil,  and  injure  the  dis- 
tinctness of  visiou. 

4,  If  the  microscopic  object  be  longitudinal  like  a  fine  hair, 
or  consist  of  longitudinal  stripes,  the  direction  of  tbe  linos  or 
slripea  should  be  towards  the  observer's  body,  in  order  that 
their  form  may  be  the  least  injured  by  the  descent  of  tho 
lubricating  fluid  over  tho  cornea. 

fi.  The  field  of  view  should  be  contracted,  so  as  to  exdude 
every  part  of  tlie  object,  excepting  that  which  is  under  imme- 
diate examination. 

6,  The  light  employed  for  the  purpose  of  illumiuating 
the  object  should  have  aa  small  a  diameter  as  j>oasihla 
In  the  day-time  it  should  be  a  single  hole  in  the  window 
shutter  of  a  darkene<I  room,  and  at  night  it  should  be  an 
aperture  placed  before  an  argaud  larap^  To  effect  this  laitt 
desirable  object,  either  the  diajihragra  represenUJ  by  fig.  99, 
or  the  chimney  shade  described  at  page  177,  may  be 
employed. 


MrC'ROMETER. 

Oke  of  tbe  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  good  microscope  is 
an  iustrumont  termed  the  mtcrcmicter,  wliich,  aa  its  name 
implies,  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  measurement  of 
small  objects ;  for  not  only  is  it  highly  desirable  in  micro- 
scopical investigations  to  have  a  means  of  estimating  the  exact 
size  of  any  object  under  examination,  but  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science,  accurate  measurements  oftentimes 
form  the  most  valuable  points  of  distinction,  and  from  the  first 
employment  of  the  microscope,  the  want  of  some  common 
standard  for  comparison  has  been  gicatly  fi'lt.     Lecuweuhoek 
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selected  minute  grains  of  sand,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and, 
aranging  them  in  a  line,  counted  the  number  which  occupied 
the  space  of  an  inch :  by  comparing  the  subjects  of  his  exami- 
nation with  these,  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of 
their  bulk.  More  modem  microscopists  have  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  the  sporules  of  the  Lycoperdon  bovista,  or 
puff-baU,  These,  which  are  said  to  be  as  small  as  the  ^ 
part  of  an  inch,  wUl  only  answer  for  the  most  minute  structures, 
but  for  those  that  are  larger,  the  sporules  of  the  Lycopodium 
may  be  used,  their  mean  diameter  being  about  ^  of  an  inch. 
Dr.  Jurin*  introduced  into  the  field  of  view  small  pieces  of 
silver  or  brass  wire,  the  diameter  of  which  he  had  previously 
a80ertaine<l  by  coiling  it  round  a  cylinder,  and  observing  how 
many  breadths  of  the  wire  were  contained  in  a  given  number 
of  inches,  or  parts  of  an  incL  Other  substances,  whose  dimen- 
sions have  previously  been  made  known,  such  as  hair,  silk, 
and  human  blood,  have  all  been  suggested  as  applicable  to  the 
same  purpose.  As  long  ago  as  1750,i-  Martin  Folkes,  then 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  described  a  plan  of  CufFs,  of 
{dadng  a  lattice  of  fine  silver,  or  other  wirus,  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glass  of  the  compound  body,  the  individual  wires  being 
distant  from  each  other  -^^^  of  an  inch ;  these  were  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  others  at  the  same  distance  apart,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  dinde  the  whole  area  of  the  field  of  view  into 
squares,  whose  sides  were  just  3^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
as  the  image  of  any  object  under  examination  is  formed  where 
the  micrometer  is  placed,  it  follows  that  such  image  may  be 
readily  measured :  this  apixuirs  to  have  been  the  first  applica- 
tion of  a  scale  to  a  magnified  image. 

Benjamin  Martin  also,  about  the  same  time,^  contrived  a 
micrometer  for  his  compound  microscopes:  tliis  consisted  of 
a  screw  having  fifty  threads  in  the  inch,  and  made  to  revolve 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass ;  one  end  of  the  screw  was 
pointedy  and  the  other  was  provided  with  a  hand,  or  index, 
which  ooold  be  turned  upon  a  dial,  like  that  of  a  watch,  and 

^  PkgMwO'Maikematical  Diueriaiiotu^  p.  45. 
t  Bsker — Os  the  Aiirr0$cope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  426. 
I  Miervgrapkia  Nova,  p.  10. 
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the  drcumfereiice  being  divided  into  twenty  parte,  tlie 
value  of  each  division  therefore  was  j^  of  an  inch-  "Hio 
object  to  be  measured  was  placed  on  the  stage  in  the  iisua] 
manner,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  init^e  of  one  of  ite  sides 
should  be,  as  it  were,  applied  to  the  point  of  the  screw  when 
tlie  hand  of  the  index  was  at  zero ;  tlie  number  of  revolutiooa 
and  parts  of  tlie  same  that  may  be  made  during  the  passage 
of  the  point  of  the  screw  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ol^ect 
would  give  its  dimensions. 

The  elder  Adams  employed  an  instrument  of  the  same  kind, 
which  was  clamped  by  a  screw  to  the  outside  of  the  compound 
body,  and  a  needle,  acted  on  by  a  screw  with  fifty  threads  to 
the  inch,  was  passed  through  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  be  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  The  numbor 
of  turns  of  the  screw  was  shown  by  an  index,  moved  along  a 
longitudinal  scale,  and  the  parts  of  a  turn  by  another  travera- 
tng  a  circle.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  divisions  with 
different  object-glasses,  a  sectorial  scale  was  contrived,  to  be  ■ 
laid  on  the  stage.  This  consisted  of  two  lines,  forming 
with  each  other  an  isosceles  triangle,  each  of  whose  sides  waa 
two  inches  long  and  the  base  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  one  sido 
wos  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  transverse  measure  wao 
such  a  part  of  tlie  tenth  of  an  inch  as  was  expressed  by  the 
divisions,  so  that  the  transverse  measure  of  the  first  division 
would  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  tenth  of  an  incli,  or  in  other 
words,  tlie  jj^ ;  if  tlie  divisions  were  twenty  in  number,  then 
the  value  of  the  same  measure  would  be  ^  of  an  inch. 
Adams  also  contrived  a  micrometer  for  placing  on  the  stage ; 
it  consisted  of  a  few  small  silver  wires,  in  the  form  of  a  lattice, 
the  distance  of  one  from  the  other  being  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  diamet<;r  of  the  wire  itself;  the  lattice  was  put  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  mica,  and  the  object  placed  upon  the 
mica,  and  both  it  and  the  lattice  were  magnified  equally. 
Various  other  contrivances  have  been  had  recourse  to  for 
effecting  the  same  purpose,  but  they  may  all  be  classed  under 
two  heads : — first,  those  micrometers  that  are  a]tplied  to  the 
mj^nified  image  of  an  object,  and  second,  those  that  are  mag- 
nified at  the  same  tiuie  as  the  object  itself.     It  would,  how- 
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ever,  be  useless  to  enter  further  in  detail  into  the  subject,  as 
only  a  few  of  the  old  forms  are  now  adopted,  these  being  the 
stage  micrometer,  consisting  of  a  number  of  lines  accurately 
ruled  on  glass,  metal,  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  after  the  plan 
of  the  late  Mr.  CJoventiy,  and  the  cob-web  micrometer 
eye-piece  of  Bamsden:  the  divided  object-glass  micrometer, 
and  many  others  equally  good,  being  now  but  rarely  employed 
with  the  achromatic  compoimd  microscope.  The  micrometers 
in  general  use  at  the  present  day  are  of  three  kinds,  and  may 
be  designated  as  follows : — first,  the  stage  micrometer,  second, 
the  micrometer  eye-piece,  and  third,  the  cobweb  or  wire 
micrometer.  The  first,  or  stage  micrometer,  is  placed  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  object,  and  both  it  and  the  object 
are  magnified  together ;  whereas  the  two  latter  are  applied  to 
the  magnified  image  of  the  object,  which  in  practice  has  been 
found  the  most  available  plan. 

Stxige  Micrometer, — ^This  instnunent,  invented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Coventry,  consists  of  a  piece  or  slip  of  glass,  metal,  ivory, 
or  mother-of-pearl,  ruled  with  fine  lines,  by  means  of  a  diamond 
point,  at  some  known  distance  apart,  say  from  ^  or  i^  of 
an  inch,  as  shown  by  fig.  163 :  on  this  the  object  is  placed. 


Fig.  163. 

and  it  is  necessary  that  both  it  and  the  lines  be  seen  at  one 
an<l  the  same  time :  the  number  of  lines  which  the  object 
occupies  will  give  the  exact  measurement.  This  method,  how 
ever,  is  very  inconvenient  and  can  only  be  effected  with  a 
single  lens,  or  with  a  compound  microscope  of  low  power,  for 
with  higher  powers  the  focal  point  is  so  precise,  that  tlie 
plane  in  which  objects  can  be  distinctly  defined  is  almost  a 
mathematical  one,  and  the  lines  and  the  object,  therefore, 
cannot  be  in  focus,  or  be  distinctly  seen  together ;  besides,  if 
the  object  be  immersed  in  fluid,  the  lines  will  become  indis- 
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tioct  from  being  filltxl  with  it,  and  thus  the  operation  of 
measuring  will  bo  rendered  almost,  if  not  quite,  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  also  inapplicable  to  opaqxie  objects  of  any  thick- 
iiesa,  and  even  to  transparent  onea  after  tbey  are  mount^it), 
but  is  of  great  use  for  other  purposes,  and  will  be  again 
alluded  to. 

Eye-piece  Micrometer.^-This  consists  of  an  eye-piece  having 
a  divided  glass  placed  in  ite  focus :  if  the  positive  eye-piece  be 
used,  the  divided  glass  is  placed  below  the  field-lens ;  but  if  the 
negative,  then  the  point  selected  is  between  the  two  lenses. 
The  positive  eye-piece  is  the  invention  of  Ramsden,  and  has 
been  before  alluded  to  in  pp. 
78  and  200 ;  Mr.  Boss  em- 
ployed it  for  his  microme- 
ters, but  hae  since  adopted 
the  one  sliown  in  fig.  167. 
Fig  16*  exhibits  the  ex- 
ternal appearauce,  and  fig. 
Fig.  164.  Fig.  IGO.  165  a  eection  of  the  esmu: 

it  con^ts  of  two  tubes,  eliding  one  within  tho  other;  the 
external  one  has  the  divided  glass  screwed  into  its  lower  eiuL 
and  the  inU.'mal  carries  the  two  li'nses,  as  shown  in  fig.  Hi.i. 
When  this  figure  is  compared  with  fig.  128,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  field-lens  is  reversed ;  that  is,  its  convex  surface  ia 
towards  the  eye.  The  divided  glasses  are  shown  by  fig.  1 66 ; 
the  lines  ruled  on  them 
may  vary  from  the  -^  to 
t''*^  nio  of  an  inch  apart; 
they  are  set  in  brass  cells, 
by  which  they  may  be 
Fig.  166.  screwed  into  the  lower  end 

of  the  outer  tube,  bo  as  to 
be  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  The  value  of  the  squares, 
with  the  different  eye-pieces,  is  obtained  by  a  Bta^  micro- 
meter. Mr.  Roes  latterly  employed  only  one  divided  glass,  and 
the  values  of  the  squares,  with  the  different  object-glaseesi 
having  been  determined,  are  set  down  in  a  tabular  form. 
Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Smith,  following  Mr.  Tulley,  place  the 


micrometer  in  the  uegatdve  eye-piece  in  the  situation  of  the 
stop  Each  of  these  plans  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  The 
poatdve  eye-piece  gives  the  best  view  of  the  micrometer,  the 
n^ative  of  the  object.  The  former  is  quit©  free  from  distor- 
tion, even  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  but  the  object  is  slightly 
coloured.  The  latter  is  free  from  colour,  but  is  slightly  dis- 
torted at  the  edges ;  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  however,  to 
the  extent  of  half  its  diameter,  there  is  no  perceptible  distor- 
tion, and  the  clearness  of  the  definition  gives  a  predion  to 
the  measurement  which  is  very  satisfactory.  The  plan  now 
generally  adopted  is  that  which  was  first  recommended  by 
Mr.  George  Jackson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Microscopical 
Sodety,  in  1840 ;  since  that  time,  lie  has  improved  upon  the 
method  of  mountiag  the  divided  glass,  and  has  furnished  to 
the  society  a  more  lengthened  communication,  from  which,  by 
his  permission,  the  following  description  is  taken. 

Short  bold  lines  are  ruled  on  a  piece  of  glass;  and,  to 
facdlitate  counting,  the  fifth  is  drawn  longer,  and  the  tenth 
still  longer,  as  in  the  common  rula  Very  finely  levigated 
]dumbago  is  rubbed  into  the  lines  to  render  them  visible,  and 
they  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  cemented  by 
Canada  balsam,  to  secure  the  plumbago  from  being  wiped  out. 
He  slip  of  glass  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  a  thin  brass  frame. 


Fig,  167. 

BB  shown  in  fig.  167,  so  that  it  may  shde  freely,  and  is  acted 
on  at  one  end  by  a  pushing  screw,  and  at  the  other  by  a  slight 
spring.  Slits  are  cut  in  the  negative  eye-piece  ot;i  each  side,  as 
shown  in  figa  168  and  169,  so  that  the  brass  frame,  m,  may  be 
passed  across  the  field  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  the  cell 
of  which  should  have  a  longer  screw  than  usual,  to  a^lmit  of 
a^uBtment  for  dificrent  eyes.     The  brass  frame  is  retained  in 


drawn  acrotis  the  slits  so  aa  to  prevent  duet  from  getting 
between  the  glasses.  The  method  of  uung  this  micromtjlet 
is  as  follows : — the  object  is  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  fit-Jd 
by  the  stage  movement,  and  the  couicidence  between  one  side 
of  it  Mud  one  of  tlie  long  lines  is  made  with  great  accuracy, 
by  means  of  the  small  pushing  screw  tJiat  moves  the  slip  of 
^lass ;  the  divisions  are  then  read  off  as  easily  as  the  iuvhus 
and  t«mths  on  a  common  rule.  Tlie  operatdon,  indeed,  ia 
nothijig  more  lliaii  laying;  a  nile  aiiross  the  body  to  be 
measured ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  object  be  trans- 
parent or  opaque,  moimted  or  not  mounted,  if  it«  edges  can 
be  distinctly  seen,  its  diameter  can  be  taken.  Previously, 
however,  to  using  the  micrometer,  the  value  of  the  divisions 
should  be  ascertiunod  with  eiich  object^lass,  the  mode  of 
doing  which  will  be  subsieiiueiitly  explained  more  fidly.  Tliis 
form  of  micrometer  is  the  one  now  generally  employed  by  Mr. 
Ross  and  Messrs.  Smith  au(l  Beck. 

The  cobu-eb  micronieUr,  tlie  invention  of  Ramsden,  is 
represented  by  fig.  170;  it  is  conijiosod  of  a  positive  eye- 
piece (fig.  165),  in  the  focus  of  which  two  very  fine  parallel 
wires,  or  cobwebs,  are  stretched  across  the  field  ;  one  of  these 
wires  can  be  separated  from  the  other  by  a  screw,  commonly 
provided  with  u  himilrod  threads  to  the  inch,  an<l  the  head  of 
wliich,  as  shown  by  lig.  170,  is  also  divided  into  a  hundreil 
parts.     The  field  i>l'  view,  which  is  represented  by  fig.  171,  is 
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made  flat  on  its  lower  border,  by  meann  of  a  comb,  composed 
of  a   thin   brass,   having   its   edge   indented   witb    notches, 


IV  1-1. 

made  by  the  threiuls  of  the  airae  screw  ;  every  fifth  notch  is 
longer  than  the  othei-a,  to  facilitate  counting,  and  each  notch 
corresponds  to  one  tnm  of  the  milled  head,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  tumfl  can  be  read  off  in  the  field  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  firaction  of  a  turn  on  the  divided  head. 

Thus,  by  this  simple  contrivance,  the  distance  of  the  wires 
can  be  ascertained  to  the  hundredth  of  the  turn  of  the  screw, 
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^H  and,  OS  it.  has  been   stated  that  the  Bcrew  ims  a  hundred 

^^B  threads  to  the  inch,  it  follows  that  the  minified  image  of  aa 

^^K  object  may  he  measured  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an   inch. 

^^H  With  an  object-glass  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focus,  the  image 

^^H  will  at  least  he  magnified  eighty  times,  without  the  pow^r  of 

^^B  the  eye-piece ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  quantity  as  sma]!  as 

^H  the  eight-hundred-tbotisandth  of  an  inch  ehould  be  appreciable 

^^B  by  such  an  instrument,  but  in  practice  this  has  been  found 

^H  impossible,   as  no    achromatic   power  has  yet  been    made, 

^H  capable  of  si?parating  lines  that  arc  closer  together  than  the 

^H  one   seventy -five-thousandth   of  an  inch.     This   micrometer, 

^H  when  well  made,  is  rather  expensive,  and  requires  some  con- 

^H  sidcrable  care  in  using ;  and  as  its  accuracy  depends  entirely 

^H  on  that  of  the  glass  micrometer  employed  in  finding  the  value 

^H  of  ita  divisions,  the  measurements  made  by  it  are  by  no  means 

^H  so  delicate  as  they  appear  to  be. 

^H  Messrs.   Powell  and  Lealand  make  a  micrometer  of  this 

^H  kind,  but  by  using  a  screw  of  ^  of  an  inch  pitch,  and  a  ueg»> 

^H  tive   eye-piece,  it  reads  only  ^^^  of  an   inch,   with   thit  } 

^"  ohject-glasB,     The  reading,  however,  ia  found  to  be  four  times 
finer  than  the  power  of  observation.* 


I 
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ON  THE  MEASDREMENT  OF  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

First — With  the  Stage  Micrometer. — To  effect  this  it  is 
necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  strip  of  glass,  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  ivory,  on  which  lines  are  accurately  ruled  at  a 
certain  fraction  of  an  inch  apart,  say  from  the  ^  to  the 
iio  of  an  inch,  as  was  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Coventry  and 
Sir  John  Burton.  The  most  convenient  fonn  of  micrometer, 
for  all  purposes,  will  be  one  divided  into  hundreds,  and  one  of 
these  divisions  into  ten  parts  or  thousands.  Those  of  glass 
are  the  best  for  transparent  objects,  and  the  mother-of-pearl, 
or  ivory,  for  opaques ;  and,  to  make  the  lines  more  evident, 
finely  levigated  bhicklcail  should  be  rubbed  in  to  fill  them  upi 
The  object  to  be  measured  is  to  be  laid  on  the  glass,  or 
•  Vide  Quarterly  Journal  of  MicoKopienl  Science,  vol.  ii,  p.  &3. 
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moiher-of-pearl,  and  both  it  and  the  lines  must  be  viewed  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  lowest  power  that  can  conveni- 
ently be  used;  the  number  of  the  divisions  occupied  by 
the  object  will  give  the  measurement  required.  Example: 
Suppose  an  object  occupied  ten  of  the  large  divisions,  its 
Unear  measurement  would  then  be  ^,  which,  if  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  would  be  the  ^  of  an  inch ;  if  fifty,  then 
it  would  measure  half  an  inch;  if  fifteen  divisions,  then  it 
would  be  y^jy,  or  nearly  4^  of  an  incL  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  an  object  to  be  measured  in  this  way  must  be  very  thin 
and  the  power  low,  in  order  that  it  and  the  lines  may  be  in 
focoB  at  the  same  tima  This  micrometer  answers  better  for 
the  simple  microscope  than  for  the  compound  achromatic 
instrument^  as  in  the  latter  the  focus  even  of  a  low  power 
object-glass  is  so  exact,  that  but  very  few  objects  are  thin 
enough  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time  as  the  lines.  Most  of  the 
olgects  requiring  measurement  are  those  which  must  of 
necessity  be  examined  in  fluid;  this  will  render  the  lines 
on  the  glass  micrometer  all  but  invisible,  imless  they  are 
veiy  boldly  ruled  and  filled  up  with  some  opaque  matter. 
Mr.  Pritchard  supplies  with  his  microscopes,  animalcule  cages, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bottom  glass  of  which,  lines 
are  ruled  firom  the  ^  to  the  555  of  an  inch  apart ;  these  can 
hardly  be  seen  when  the  fluid  containing  animalcules  is 
present,  although  they  are  very  coarsely  ruled,  and,  with 
objects  of  any  thickness,  all  measurements  are  incorrect,  in 
consequence  of  the  rays  of  light  jfrom  the  object  and  the 
micrometer  not  being  given  oflf  at  the  same  angle ;  so  that 
the  object  is  referred  to  a  point  of  the  micrometer  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

Second. — By  (lie  Micrometer  Eye-piece. — In  the  description 
of  this  instrument,  given  previously  in  pp.  233-4,  it  was  stated 
to  consist  of  an  eye-pieoe  in  the  focus  of  which  a  piece  of 
glass  was  placed,  having  short  bold  lines  ruled  upon  its  upper 
sur&ce,  generally  j^  of  an  inch  apart,  with  every  fifth 
longer,  and  every  tenth  longer  still,  to  facilitate  counting; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  number  of  lines  in  an  inch  be 
known,  as  long  as  they  are  equidistant ;  and  let  us  take,  in 
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the  first  place,  thp  nogative  eye-piece,  as  supplied  witli   Mr. 
Powell  or  Mr.  Smith's  microscopes. 

To  find  tfic  Value  of  the  Linea  in  the  Negative  Eye-piea 
Micrometer. — The  micrometer  set  in  its  brass  frame,  as  seeu 
in  fig.  167,  is  passed  so  far  through  the  shta  in  the  eye-piece, 
as  that,  the  Unee  may  be  seen  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  view,  and  to  be  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.  The  eye- 
piece having  been  placed  in  the  end  of  the  compound  body, 
as  far  aa  it  will  go,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  divisions  of  this  eye-piece  micrometer  with  eat'h  of  tin- 
object-glaases.  This  is  done  by  laying  on  the  stage  of  llie 
microscope  a  glass  micrometer,  divided,  say  into  ^  of  an 
inch,  and  the  lowest  object-glass  being  screwed  to  the  com- 
pound body,  the  lines  on  the  stage  micrometer  arc  to  be 
brought  into  focus ;  and  either  the  eye-piece  or  the  stage 
niicTometer  having  been  so  turned  as  to  bring  the  lines  in 
both  micrometerB  parallel,  we  must  then  observe  how  far  the 
lines  in  each  coincide,  whether  everj-  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
80  on ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  the  one- 
inch  object-glasa  to  be  employed,  and  it  having  been  noticed 
that  every  division  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  stage 
micrometer  coincides  with  ten  in  that  of  the  eye-piece,  it 
follows  that  the  divisions  or  lines,  in  the  eye-piece  micro- 
meter, are  ^  of  an  inch  apart ;  the  stage  micromotor  may 
now  be  removed,  and  every  object  viewed  with  the  micro- 
meter eye-piece,  and  the  one-inch  object-glass  can  be  measured 
to  the  1^  of  an  inch.  Should,  therefore,  one  of  the  ^  of  the 
eye-piece  micrometer  be  divided  into  four  parts,  then  every 
one  of  these  divisions  would  he  the  ^^.  Again,  if  with  an- 
other power  it  he  found  that  ^  of  an  inch  on  the  stage 
micrometer  coincides  with  tt'n  of  the  spaces  of  the  eye-piece 
micrometer,  tlien  tlie  value  of  each  of  the  eye-piece  micro- 
meter divisions  would  be  the  ,„j^,  of  an  inch.  It  will  be 
found  in  practice,  when  high  nmnbcrs  are  being  observed,  that 
the  stage  movements  are  rather  too  coarse  to  bring  the  lines 
in  the  two  micrometers  accurately  over  each  other ;  the  small 
screw  at  the  end  of  the  brass,  ax  shown  in  fig,  167,  should  then 
be  employed.     We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  numl»ers 
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in  the  eye-pieoe  micrometer  coming  out  even,  but  such  is 
rarelj  the  case;  the  chances  are,  that  there  will  be  a  very 
minute  variation  between  any  two  or  more  of  both  sets  of 
linea  If  it  be  not  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  value  of  the  divisions,  and  if  no  two  lines  coincide, 
the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  may  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth;  but  by  hx  the  most  desirable  way 
to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  employ  the  draw-tube,  before  described 
Bt  page  74 ;  this,  which  ought  to  be  graduated  on  one  side,  as 
shown  in  fig.  46,  into  inches  and  tenths,  may  be  pulled  out  so 
as  to  make  some  of  the  lines  in  each  micrometer  agree.* 

The  value  of  the  divisions  in  the  eye-piece  micrometer 
should  be  found  with  all  the  object-glasses,  and  be  put  down 
in  a  tabular  form,  as  follows ;  and,  if  the  instrument  be  pro- 
vided with  a  draw-tube,  the  table  should  include  the  extent 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  drawn  out,  in  order  to  make  the 
▼alue  of  the  micrometer  divisious  even  numbers : — 


Object-glass. 

Draw-tabe. 

Yalae  of  small  Divi- 
sions in  Parts  of 
an  Inch. 

:          1  IncL 

i     „ 
1 

1 

8         » 

1     Inch, 
close. 
1    ^„Inch. 

s 

1,000  of  an  Inch. 
2,500 
5,000 
10,000 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  divisions  in  the  eye-piece  micro- 
meter with  the  highest  powers,  the  division  into  hundreds 
of  the  stage  micrometer  will  occupy  too  much  of  the  field  of 
view :  some  smaller  parts  of  an  inch,  such  as  the  two-hundredth 
or  five-hundredth,  should  then  be  used,  and  the  number  of  the 
divisions  corresponding  to  that  quantity  be  multiplied  by  two 
hundred  or  five  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be. 

•  Vide  Qmarierfy  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  vol.  ii.,  page  129. 
16 
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ToJUid  (/te  value,  of  the  Dii'idiona  in  tlie  Positive  Kytr^em 
Micromeier. — Tliia  inatrmuent,  before  deacribed  at  page  23+, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above-mentioned.  Tliu 
micrometers,  as  shown  in  fig.  166,  are  ruled  in  squares,  and 
one  or  more  of  them,  of  different  degrees  of  miniitenef^  in 
their  ruling,  may  be  employed ;  but  it  has  been  found  in 
practice  tliat  diviaioua  ruled  about  ,5;  of  an  inch  apart  will 
suit  nearly  all  the  powers.  The  method  of  6nding  tlie  value 
of  the  ciiviaons,  with  each  of  the  object-glasses,  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  stage  micrometer,  in  the  manner  previously 
described.  The  positive  eye-piece  gives  a  much  l>etter  vivw 
of  the  micrometer  than  the  negative  one,  but  the  defioitiim 
of  the  object  to  be  measured  is  not  quite  so  good.  Mr.  Rus 
generally  niled  his  micrometerB  in  squares,  but  Mr.  Jackaon 
prefers  lines,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  afforded  for 
counting.  As  with  the  negative  eye-piece  micrometer,  so  with 
this,  it  becomes  necessarj-  to  jnit  down  in  a  tabular  form  tlio 
value  of  the  sides  of  the  squares,  mth  the  different  object- 
glasses.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Boss  is  here  shown  ;  tie 
upper  line  indicating  the  value  of  the  divisions  in  frac- 
tions of  an  inch,  the  lower  line  the  same  value  in  a  decimal 
notation  : — 
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space  ID  the 
MicrooieterKye 
gljisu,  nitli  tlje 
various  Ubject- 

glaAbCK. 

2  In. 

1  in. 
H3O1031 

J  la. 

i... 

'"■      1 

■0025 

■000526 

0002325 

-       i 
0001111 

To  find  the  valve  0/  each  Revolvtion  nf  the  Screw,  or  parts 
of  a  Revolvlimi  of  the  mme,  in  the  Colrweb  MicnymfUr. — 
When  about  to  be  used,  the  cylindrical  portion  containing  the 
eye  and  field  leus  is  to  be  placed  in  the  end  of  the  compound 
body,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  eye-piece,  and  a 
micrometer  divided  into  hundreds  and  thousands,  as  employed 
with  the  other  instruments,  placed  on  the  stage,  its  lines  being 
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brought  into  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  The  graduated 
head  of  the  micrometer  being  set  at  zero,  and  the  cobwebs 
exactly  coinciding  with  each  other,  the  milled  head  is  now  to 
be  turned,  and  notice  taken  how  many  revolutions  or  parts 
of  a  revolution  have  been  made,  when  the  cobwebs  are  opened 
sufficiently  wide,  to  cover  a  certain  number  of  the  divisions  of 
the  image  of  the  stage  micrometer.  It  having  been  previously 
stated,  that  the  screw  employed  to  separate  the  cobwebs  is 
provided  with  a  graduated  circle  divided  into  a  hundred  parts, 
should  it  be  found  that  five  revolutions  of  the  screw  cause  the 
cobwebs  to  open,  so  as  to  cover  ten  divisions  in  that  part  of  the 
stage  micrometer  divided  into  thousands,  it  follows  that  one 
revolution  of  the  screw  would  be  equal  to  the  —^  of  an  inch, 
and  one  division  of  the  graduated  heatl  would  be  ^J^  of  ^ 
or  j~^  of  an  incL  The  comb  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  of 
view,  as  shown  by  fig.  171,  will  indicate  the  number  of  the 
revolutions,  as  the  teeth  commence  fi-om  the  fixed  cobweb. 
In  those  microscopes  provided  with  a  draw-tube,  the  divisions 
may  always  be  brought  out  even  niunbers ;  but  such  will  not 
be  the  case  with  all  the  object-glasses  in  a  microscope  not  so 
provided,  and  the  determination  of  the  value  of  each  revolution 
will  then  become  a  rather  more  complicated  matter,  as  will 
presently  be  shown.  The  value  of  each  revolution  of  the 
screw,  with  the  diflferent  object-glasses,  should  be  set  down  in 
a  tabular  form,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  eye-piece 
micrometers  when  made  of  glass. 

Directions  for  the  Use  of  tlie  Eye-jn^ce  Micrometer. — If 
there  be  a  draw-tube  to  the  compound  body,  it  should  be  ad- 
justed according  to  the  table  shown  at  page  241,  the  object 
having  been  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  the 
micrometer  properly  adjusted,  so  that  the  horizontal  line  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  diameter  to  be  measured.  Read  the  mea- 
surement in  the  small  divisions,  and  suppose  that,  with  the  half- 
inch  object-glass,  an  object  occupies  seventeen  of  these ;  and  it 
having  been  shown  by  the  table  at  page  241,  that  the  value  of 
each  division  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer,  with  the  half-inch 
object-glass,  was  the  ^  of  an  inch,  this  number,  or  rather, 
the  denominator,  must  therefore  be  divided  by  seventeen, 
16» 
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and  the  result  will  be  the  j^  of  an  inch,  or  the  diameter 
required  to  be  found ;  or,  should  it  be  preferred  to  set  down  iLe 
diameter  in  decimals,  then,  by  adding  ciphers  to  the  eeventceu, 
and  making  it  the  dividend,  and  2,500  the  divisor,  it  may  bo 
shown  that  the  diameter  is  -OOeS.  The  positive  eye-piece 
micrometer  sup])Ued  by  Mr,  Ross  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above-mentioned  instrument ;  but,  there  being  no 
draw-tubo,  the  value  of  the  numbers  of  the  glass  micrometer 
cannot  be  altered  in  any  way  from  those  mentioned  in  the 
table.  The  uquaree  must  be  coimted  as  the  straight  lines  are 
in  Mr.  Jackson's  form,  and  the  dimensions  of  any  object 
ascertained  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  before  described, 
viz.,  by  dividing  the  value  of  each  square,  as  given  in  the 
table,  by  the  number  of  squares  occupied  by  the  object ;  or, 
if  the  decimal  notation  be  preferred,  by  adding  ciphers  to  the 
number  of  the  squares,  and  dividing  it  by  the  value  of  one 
square,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  dimensions  required. 

To  nee  the  Cobweb  Micrometer. —  Before  an  object  is  mea- 
sured, it  must  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  and, 
after  the  table  has  been  consulted,  wbich  shows  the  value  of 
each  revolution  of  the  screw,  and  of  each  divisioa  of  the 
wheel  atfixod  ^■'^  it,  the  coliwebs  must  bt:  examined,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  both  accurately  coincide  when  the  zero 
point  of  the  graduated  wheel  is  opposite  the  index.  The 
screw  being  now  turned,  until  the  image  of  the  object  is,  as  it 
were,  enclo.sed  between  the  cobwebs,  the  number  of  tiuDS 
and  parts  of  a  turn  are  both  shown  by  the  indices;  the  former 
by  the  comb  at  the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  view,  the  latter 
by  the  division  opposite  to  which  the  index  point&  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both  with  this  micrometer 
and  with  those  of  ruled  glass,  several  measurements  of  the 
same  object  ought  to  be  made  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
difference  between  them,  the  mean  should  be  taken  as  the 
correct  one.  The  measurements  made  with  the  cobweb  mi- 
crometer are  said  to  excel  those  of  all  the  other  forms  of 
instruments ;  and  that,  with  an  object-glass  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  focus,  even  a  quantity  as  small  as  the  eight-hundred- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  can  be  appreciated    This  is,  at  least,  ten 
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times  as  delicate  as  is  required ;  for  Mr.  Boss,  in  his  experi- 
ments, preliminaiy  to  the  constructing  of  his  beautiiul  divid- 
ing-engine, found  that,  with  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  it 
inras  impossible  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  line  nearer  than 
to  the  eighty-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

MeasuremeTUs  ofanObject  made  by  meaTis  of  a  Stage  Micro- 
meter and  a  Camera  Lucida. — For  this  very  valuable  plan,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lister.  By  means  of  the  camera  lucida, 
a  sketch  of  the  object  is  first  made ;  the  microscope  being 
fixed  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  object  is  then  removed 
and  a  stage  micrometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
instead ;  a  sketch  of  its  divisions  is  also  to  be  made  on  the 
same  paper  as  the  object  itself  was  sketched  on,  with  all  the 
optical  arrangements  of  the  microscope  unaltered.  The  object, 
therefore,  and  the  micrometer  being  both  magnified  to  the 
same  extent,  their  images  will  consequently  bear  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  the  bodies  themselves.  The  method 
of  effecting  this  operation  is  exhibited  by  the  following  figure. 
In  fig.  172  is  shown  how  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 

eye-piece,  or  from  any  distant 

object,  are  reflected  by  the  prism, 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  enter  the 

{  \j^^  ^y®»   ^^    right    angles    to   their 

I  i     fl  original  direction ;   and  as  the 

image  of  an  object  is  always  re- 
ferred by  the  eye  to  a  situation 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  from 
which  the  rays  entering  the  eye 
proceed,  the  magnified  image  of 
the  object  will  be  seen  on  a 
paper  laid  on  a  table  beneath  the 
camera,  and  can  there  be  readily 
f'ig-  172.  sketched.    Supposing,  in  the  pre- 

sent case,  that  the  objects  under  examination  be  granules  of 
starch,  or  even  blood  discs,  these  can  easily  be  sketched  in  out- 
line ;  when,  therefore,  the  micrometer  Is  substituted  for  the 
starch,  its  divisions  or  squares  can  be  drawn  over  the  starch 
granules,  as  shown  by  figa  173  and  174,  the  former  being 
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squares  of  j^  of  an  inch,  the  latter,  -^ ;  and,  M  the  value 
of  the  squares,  or  divisions  of  the  micrometer,  is  known,  the 
objects  over  which  the  lines  are  not  drawn  can  also  be  readilv 


Fig,  173. 


Fig.  174. 


iiacertained  liy  the  application  of  a  pair  of  compa9§eB ;  and,  if 
necessary,  the  squares,  as  shown  iu  figs.  173  and  171,  may  bo 
further  subdivided  into  four,  so  that  tho  diameter  of  an  olject 
can  be  me;»sured  even  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  given 
by  the  hnes  on  the  micrometer.  The  whole  field  of  view  need 
not  be  covered  with  lines,  as  shown  by  the  figures ;  but  n 
single  square,  or  even  the  exact  distance  of  any  two  or  more  of 
the  Hues  of  the  micrometer,  together  \vith  a  pair  of  compasses, 
will  be  ail  that  is  required.  It  must,  however,  lie  borne  in 
mind,  that  when  the  size  of  an  object  is  ascertained  by  the 
above  method,  the  distance  between  the  camera  and  the  table 
must  be  always  the  same ;  if  the  end  of  the  compound  body 
carrying  the  camera  were  ever  so  slightly  raised  or  depressed, 
there  would  be  either  an  increase  or  diminiittou  in  the  value 
cf  the  squares  of  the  micrometer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE   METHODS   OF   OBTAINING    THE   MAGNIFYING   POWER 
OF  SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPES. 

The  method  of  estimatmg  the  magnifying  power,  either  of 
sbnple  or  compomxl  lenses,  is  to  compare  an  object  of  known 
size,  such  as  a  micrometer,  seen  through  them,  with  the  nearest 
distance  that  .another  object,  also  of  known  size,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at :  this  latter  distance  is  termed  the  standard  of 
distinct  vision,  and  with  it,  all  the  magnifying  powers  are  com- 
pared. Most  opticians  of  the  present  day  adopt  ten  inches  as 
a  standard;  Sir  David  Brewster  adopts  five  inches.  In  the 
old  optical  works,  eight  inches  were  generally  employed  as 
the  standard ;  but  the  number  ten,  being  a  decimal,  will  be 
found  most  suitable  for  all  purposes.  With  this  decimal 
standard,  the  magnifying  power  of  lenses,  of  any  focal  length, 
can  be  readily  determined.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  lens 
under  examination  be  of  one  inch  focus,  we  have  merely  to 
add  a  cipher  to  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  which 
expresses  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  magnifying  power.  Thus,  if  the  lens  be  half  an  inch  in 
focal  length,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  twenty  diameters ; 
if  one  quarter,  then  forty  diameters ;  and  if  one  inch,  then  ten 
diameters,  and  so  on.  When,  however,  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens  is  very  small,  it  becomes  a  diflScult  task  to  measure 
accurately  its  distance  of  focu&  In  such  cases,  says  Mr. 
Koss,*  "  the  best  plan  to  obtain  the  focal  length  for  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  rays  is  to  view  the  image  of  some  distant 
object,  formed  by  the  lens  in  question,  through  another  lens 
of  one  inch  solar  focal  length,  keeping  both  eyes  open,  and 
comparing  the  image  presented  through  the  two  lenses  with 
that  of  the  naked  eye.  The  proportion  between  the  two 
images  so  seen  will  be  the  focal  length  required  Thus,  if  the 
image  seen  by  the  naked  eye  is  ten  times  as  large  as  that 

♦  Article  "  Microscope,*'  Penny  Cyclop<pdia, 
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sliown  by  the  IcnBes,  the  focal  length  of  the  l«is  m  question 
is  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  panee  of  glass  iu  a  window,  or 
courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  are  convenient  objects  for  this 
purpose.  In  whichever  way  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is 
S£c£:rtained,  the  rules  given  for  deducing  its  magnifying  power 
are  not  rigoroufily  correct,  though  they  are  sufficieatly  so  for 
all  practical  piirposea,  particularly  as  the  whole  rests  on  nn 
aasumpUon,  in  regard  to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye,  and  as 
it  doee  not  in  any  way  effect  the  actual  measurement  of  th« 
object" 

In  the  preceding  account,  we  have  estimated  the  magm- 
fying  power  in  diameters,  or  according  to  the  measure  termed 
lineaT;  but  as  every  object  is  magnified  in  breadth  as  woU 
as  in  length,  it  follows  that,  if  it  were  drawn  ae  broad  a*  it 
is  long,  a  very  different  idea  of  its  measure  would  FSButt: 
thus,  suppose  a,  in  fig.  175,  to  represent  an  object  of  hs 
natural  size,  and  that  it  be  required  to  represent  the  bbbm 


H 

a 
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Fig.  175. 

when  magnifie<l  four  times  in  length  and  four  times  in 
brea^itli,  the  square  b  c  d  e  will  give  such  view ;  and  if  this 
be  compared  with  the  original  object,  a,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  sixteen  such  squares  contained  in  it  This  measure- 
ment, which  is  rarely  used,  except  to  astonish  the  public,  b 
called  the  superficial  magnifying  power,  and  is  found  by 
squaring  the  linear,  or,  in  other  words,  by  multiplying  the 
linear  by  itself  The  m^^ifying  power  of  single  lenses,  like 
the  value  of  the  divisions  in  tlie  different  kinds  of  micrometer, 
may  be  set  down  in  a  tabular  form  thus : — 
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To  ascertain  the  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope, the  method  employed  is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by 
Hooke,  in  his  Micrographia,  as  long  ago  as  1667,  and  before 
described  at  page  6 ;  it  is  thus  accomplished : — Place  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  a  micrometer  either  of  glass,  ivory,  or 
mother-of-pearl,  divided  to  some  fraction  of  an  inch  (^  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  all  the  lower  powers),  and,  at  ten  inches 
distant  from  the  eye,  hold  a  rule,  divided  into  tenths  of  an  inch, 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  micrometer ;  a  magnifier  and  eye- 
piece being  adapted  to  the  compoimd  body,  the  lines  on  the 
stage  micrometer  are  to  be  brought  into  focus ;  if  now  the 
eye  not  employed  in  looking  through  the  eye-piece  be  cast 
as  it  were  down  on  the  rule,  the  micrometer  divisions,  and 
those  on  the  rule,  will  be  seen  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
and,  afler  a  little  practice,  it  will  be  found  a  very  easy  matter 
to  count  how  many  divisions  of  the  rule  are  covered  by  two 
or  more  of  the  micrometer.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that 
eadi  division  of  ^^  of  an  inch  occupies  just  one  inch  of 
the  rule,  the  magnifying  power  will  then  be  one  hundred 
times,  as  £^  of  an  inch  is  made  as  large  as  one  inch ;  if  the 
same  divisions,  either  with  another  object-glass  or  eye-piece, 
correspond  to  one-and-arhalf  inch  of  the  rule,  then  the  power 
will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  diameter&  The  magnifjdng 
powers  of  the  different  object-glasses,  with  each  of  the  eye- 
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^H  pieceSj  should,  also,  for  convenience  of  reference,  be  set  down 

^H  in  a  tabular  form.     Mr.  Ross  supplies  with  his  microscopes 

^H  a  table  of  the   following  constnictioo,  ha\Tng  appended   to 

^H  it  that  described  at  page  2i2,  with  the  value  of  the  divisions 

^^M  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  with  each  of  the  object-glasses 

^^M  For  the  use  of  those  who  have  draw-tubes  to  their  micro- 

^H  scopes,  another  column  might  be  added  to  denote  the  distjuices 

^H  it  must  be  drawn  out,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  micro- 

^^1  meter  divisions  and  the  magnifying  power  may  be  set  down  in 

^^P  even  numbers. 
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Several  other  methods,  besides  those  now  described,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  adopted,  to  ascertain  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  compound  microscope ;  but  as  none  are  so  accurate 
as  that  of  Hooke,  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  describe 
them.  The  value  of  the  divisions  in  the  micrometer  scale 
and  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  different  object-glasses  are, 
in  most  cases,  supplied  by  the  maker  of  the  instrument — they 
should  be  always  so ;  but  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  work 
the  subjects  out  for  themselves,  it  is  hoped  that  tlie  preceding 
directions  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place. 

The  late  Mr.  Coventry  and  Sir  John  Barton  were  cele- 
brated for  ruling  micrometers  of  extreme  delicacy ;  some  of 
these,  still  extant,  have  as  many  as  ten  thousand  lines  in  an 
inch  ;  Mr.  George  Jackson,  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been 
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sa  fireqaently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  improvements 
in  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  microscope,  has  also 
paid  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  succeeded 
in  ruling  ten  thousand  lines  in  an  inch,  and  in  crossing  these 
at  right  angles  with  others  precisely  the  same  distance  apart, 
sa  that  a  series  of  squares  are  formed,  each  having  a  super- 
area  of  the  one  hundred  millionth  of  an  incL  These 
very  remarkable  as  specimens  of  skill,  but  are  far  too 
minute,  either  for  measuring  the  magnifying  power  of  an 
instrument  or  the  value  of  an  eye-piece  micrometer. 

In  England,  microscopists  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  down 
the  measurements  made  by  micrometers  either  in  inches,  or 
in  firactional  or  decimal  parts  of  an  inch ;  but  in  France,  and 
Bome  other  parts  of  the  continent,  either  a  line  or  millimetre, 
and  fractional  divisions  of  the  same,  are  employed  for  a  like 
purpose.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
compare  foreign  measures  of  length  with  our  own,  the  follow- 
ii^  tables  have  been  drawn  up,  together  with  directions  for 
converting  either  English  inches,  or  parts  of  an  inch,  into  lines 
or  millimetres,  or  these  last  into  English  measurea 

Parts  of  an  English  Inch, 

A  Paris  line  =   '088815  or  ^  of  an  English  inch. 

A  metre         =  39*37130  inches  English,  or  3*281  feet. 

A  centimetre^     '39371      „      or  a  little  less  than  |  of  an  inch. 

A  millimetre  =    03937 1      „      or  a  little  less  than  ^'^  of  an  inch. 

To  convert  Pains  Lines  into  English  Measure, 

Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  ^  by  the  number 
of  Paris  lines  stated,  or  divide  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 
by  ttie  same  number,  or  multiply  the  number  -088815  by  the 
number  of  lines  and  parts  of  the  same. 

To  convert  MiUimetres  into  English  Measure. 

Multiply  the  number  -039371  by  the  number  of  millimetres 
and  parts  of  the  same,  the  quotient  will  be  the  equivalent 
measure  in  decimal  parts  of  the  English  incL 

The  line  is  often  made  use  of  in  scientific  works  in  this 
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country ;  but  as  no  two  pereoiis  are  agreed  as  to  whether  it* 
value  b  the  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  il  follows 
that,  in  all  measures  in  which  it  ia  employed,  tli©  value 
attached  to  it  should  be  stated ;  if  the  Paris  line  be  the  one 
adopted,  neither  the  oni>-tenth  nor  one-twelfth  of  an  EagUali 
ineh  is  its  correct  value,  although  the  latter  nuiuher  cornea 
nearest  the  tnith. 
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The  camera  lucida,  Lefore  described  at  page  167,  was  invente>l 
by  Wollaston  in  1807.  It  consists  of  a  four-aded  priam  of 
glass,  as  represented  in  bw> 
tion  by  fig.  176,  the  sides  and 
angles  being  mmilar  to  thoee 
shown  by  ABCB.  The  ny» 
of  light  proceeding  fTom  an  ob- 
Jrct,  M  N,  after  licin-  rpflpoted 
by  the  faces,  IJ  C,  C  B,  to  the 
eye,  will  he  referred  by  an  oli- 
Herver  to  lit  ii,  mid  an  image 
of  the  object  will  be  there 
seen,  and  if  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  placed  there,  the 
image  will  appear  to  be  on  it  The  prism  is  generally  set  in 
a  frame  of  brass,  in  the  manner  exhibite<i  by  fig.  126,  all 
parts  of  it  being  covered  except  the  side  next  the  eye-piece 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be 
apphed ;  the  frame  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  either  of  the 
eye-pieces  by  a  short  tube.  The  prism  itself  has  two  slight 
adjustments,  one  to  bring  its  upper  face  horizontal,  and  the 
other  to  make  the  image  of  the  object  fall  flat  on  the  paper 
on  which  it  ia  to  be  drawn.  A  lens  is  generally  placed  under 
the  camera,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  light  from  the  pencil 
employed  in  sketching  and  the  object  itself  may  be  seen  under 
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Fig.  177. 


the  same  angla     Seveial  contrivances  have  been  had  recourse 

to,  in  order  to  simplify  certain  diffictdties  that 
arise  in  the  use  of  this  instrument;  one  of  these 
plans  is  shown  in  section  by  fig.  177,  and  con- 
sists of  a  mirror,  M,  composed  of  a  thin  piece 
of  dark  coloured  glass  cemented  to  a  piece  of 
plate  glass,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  front 
of  the  first  lens  of  the  eye-piece,  E  The  light 
escaping  from  the  object,  through  the  lens,  E, 
is  assisted  in  its  reflection  upwards  to  the  eye 
by  the  dark  glass ;  and  this,  says  Mr.  Ross,* 
"  effects  a  further  useful  purpose  of  rendering  the  paper  less 
brilliant;  and  thus  enabling  the  eye  better  to  see  the  reflected 

image."  If  required,  a  double  convex  lens, 
L,  may  be  placed  beneath  the  mirror,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  prism.  The  polished  steel 
disc,  the  invention  of  Soemmering,  before 
described  at  page  1 68,  may  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  camera,  over  which  it  is 
said  to  have  some  few  advantagea 

Mr.  Powell  supplies  with  some  of  his 
microscopes  an  apparatus  represented  in  fig. 
178;  it  consists  of  a  plate  of  neutral  tint 
glass  fitted  in  a  frame,  and  so  mounted  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  eye-piece ; 
with  this  instrument  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  object 
and  pencil,  but  the  paper  must  be  shielded  from  the  light 

M.  Nachet  has  contrived  an  excellent  camera  lucida,  in 
which  the  rays  undergo  one  reflection  only,  and  as  his  micro- 
scopes do  not  incline,  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  to  be 
made  is  placed  on  a  small  desk  in  front  of  the  observer.  The 
camera,  and  mode  of  attaching  it  to  the  eye-piece,  are  repre- 
sented by  V  in  fig.  1 79,"f-  and  a  section  of  the  camera  by  p  v,  and 
of  the  desk  c,  together  with  the  course  of  one  ray  of  light,  by 
xorcL  When  this  camera  is  employed,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  compoimd  body  in  a  vertical  position ;  the  camera 

♦  Article  **  Microscope,"  Penny  CydoposdicL 
t  Robin— iSur  le  Microscope, 


Fig.  178. 


isi 
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allowing  of  its  being  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  paper  can 
be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  drawing  made  in  the  usual  way  ; 
by  this  arrangement  the  field  of  view  will  be  of  much  latter 
dimensions  than  when  the  body  is  placed  hoiizontally. 


Method  of  using  the  Camera  Lunda  with  the  Microgope. 
— Tlie  first  step  to  be  taken  after  the  object  about  to  be  drawn 
has  been  properly  illuminated,  atljusted,  and  brought  into  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  view,  is  to  place  the  compound  body  of 
the  microscope  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  fix  it  there. 
The  cap  of  the  eye-piece  haviug  been  removed,  the  camera  ie 
to  be  slid  on  in  its  atead  ;  if  the  prism  be  properly  adjusted,  a 
circle  of  white  light,  with  the  object  within  it,  will  be  seen  on 
a  piece  of  white  paptr  placed  on  the  table  immediately  under 
the  camera,  when  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  placed  over  the 
uncovered  edge  of  the  prism,  and  its  axis  directed  towards 
the  paper  on  the  table.  Should,  however,  the  field  of  view 
be  only  in  part  illuminated,  the  prism  must  either  be  turned 
round  on  the  eye-piece,  adjusted  to  distance,  or  revolved  on  its 
axis,  by  the  screws  affixed  to  its  frame-work,  until  the  entire 
field  is  illuminated.  The  next  step  is  to  procure  a  hard,  sharp- 
pointed  pencil,  which,  in  order  to  be  well  seen,  may  be  black- 
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ened  with  ink  round  the  point,  the  observer  is  then  to  bring 
his  eye  so  near  the  edge  of  the  prism,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
see  on  the  paper,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  pencil  point 
and  the  image  of  the  object ;  when  he  has  accomplished  this, 
the  pencil  may  be  moved  along  the  outline  of  the  image  so  as 
to  trace  it  on  the  paper;  however  easy  this  may  appear  in 
description,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  in  practice,  and 
the  observer  must  not  be  foiled  in  his  first  attempts,  but 
persevere  until  he  accomplishes  his  purposa  Sometimes  he 
Drill  find  that  he  can  see  the  pencil  point,  and  all  at  once  it 
disappears ;  this  happens  from  the  movement  of  the  axis  of 
the  eye ;  the  plan  then  is  to  keep  the  pencil  upon  the  paper, 
and  to  move  about  the  eye  until  the  pencil  is  again  seen, 
when  the  eye  is  to  be  kept  steadfastly  fixed  in  the  same 
position  until  the  entire  outline  is  traced  It  vsdll  be  found 
the  best  plan  for  the  beginner  to  employ,  at  first,  an  inch 
otgedrglass,  and  some  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  moss,  that 
has  a  well-defined  outline,  and  to  make  many  tracings,  and 
examine  how  nearly  they  agree  with  each  other,  and,  when 
he  has  succeeded  to  his  liking,  he  may  then  take  a  more 
complicated  subject  If  the  operation  be  conducted  by  lamp- 
light, it  will  be  found  very  advantageous  not  to  illuminate 
the  object  too  much,  but  rather  to  illuminate  the  paper  on 
whidi  the  sketch  is  to  be  made,  either  by  means  of  the  lamp 
with  the  condensing  lens,  or  a  small  taper  placed  near  it 
When  the  object  is  so  complicated  that  too  much  time  would 
be  required  for  it  to  be  completed  at  one  sitting,  the  paper 
should  be  fixed  to  the  table  by  a  weight  or  on  a  board  by 
drawing-pin&  An  excellent  plan  to  adopt  is  to  fix  the 
microscope  on  a  piece  of  deal  about  two  feet  in  length  and 
one  foot  in  breadth,  and  to  pin  the  paper  to  the  same ;  there 
will  then  be  no  risk  of  shifting  the  paper,  as  when  the  wood  is 
moved,  both  microscope  and  paper  will  move  with  it 

In  all  sketches  made  by  the  camera,  certain  things  must 
be  borne  in  mind ;  the  eye,  when  once  applied  to  it,  should  be 
kept  steadily  fixed  in  one  position,  and  if  the  sketches  are  to 
be  reserved  for  comparison  with  others,  the  distance  between 
the  paper  and  the  camera  should  be  always    he  sama     A 
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shurt  rule  or  a  piece  of  wood  may  be  placed  between  the  |)Aper 
and  the  under  eiirface  either  of  the  couijKiund  body  or  the  arm 
supporting  it,  in  order  to  r^ilato  the  distiince,  uoleea  tho  jiuiit 
be  furnished  with  a  stop,  ae  the  aize  of  the  drawing  mwle  by 
the  camera  will  depend  upon  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
paper.  It  is  also  very  desirable,  before  the  camera  is  removed. 
to  make  a  tracing  in  6ome  part  of  the  paper  of  two  or  more 
divisions  of  the  stage  micromet«r,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  a  guide  to  the  measurement  of  all  parts  of  the  fthjecU 
Some  persons  cover  the  whole  of  the  drawing  over  with 
squares,  not  only  to  facilitate  tlie  measurement,  but  in  order 
that  a  larger  or  smaller  drawing  than  that  given  by  the 
camera  may  be  made  from  it.  It  must  be  recollected  that  an 
accurate  outline  is  the  only  thing  the  camera  will  give,  the 
finishing  of  the  picture  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  o£ 
the  artist  himsel£ 

Paea  to  which  the  Camera  Lucida  may  be  ajyplied, — B*^ 
sides  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  the  draughteman  I 
this  instrument,  its  application  to  micrometry  is  also  of  i 
small  utility;  the  method  before  described  at  page  2i5, ' 
answer  for  all  purposea  If  it  be  required  to  make  a  T 
larije  but  nwiirale  diagmni  of  any  microscopic  olject,  a  tnio 
outline  of  it  may  be  drawn  by  following  these  directions.  A 
large  sheet  of  paper,  attached  by  pins  to  a  drawing-board, 
liaving  been  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  microscope  placed  hori- 
zontally, with  its  compound  body  projecting  as  far  over  the 
table  as  possible,  and  the  object  and  camera  having  been  pro- 
perly adjusted,  the  pencil  should  be  fastened  into  a  long  piece 
of  light  hollow  cane,  and  tlie  artist,  either  standing  or  sitting, 
and  looking  down  through  the  camera,  will  see  the  image  on 
the  paper,  and  after  a  little  practice  will  be  able  to  trace  ita 
outline  as  easily  as  when  the  paper  was  placed  on  the  table 
only  a  few  inches  below  it  Another  way  of  effecting  the 
same  end  is  shown  in  tig.  180,  wliich  is  that  of  placing  the 
tracing,  M  N,  made  from  the  microscope  by  the  camera  as  an 
object  for  another  camera,  c,  of  the  kind  employed  by  artists 
for  making  sketches  of  landscapes ;  this  being  fastened  to  the 
table,  D,  by  the  screw,  b,  and  the  object,  M  N,  set  up  in  front 
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of  it,  an  accurate  outline  oa  a  larger  scale,  H'  N',  can  then  be 
made  on  the  fioor,  as  in  the  preceding  method ;  the  pencil,  P, 
with  a  loDg  handle,  F,  being  held  by  the  hand,  H,  the  artist 
standing  either  in  front  or  on  one  ode  of  the  camera,  and 


ng.180. 


applying  his  eye  to  it  as  at  E.  The  size  of  the  picture  will, 
Wee  all  others  mode  by  the  camera,  depend  on  the  relative  dis- 
tance between  the  object  and  the  paper.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  in  practice,  that  about  four  feet  are  the  utmost  limit 
17 
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of  the  space  between  c  and  P  to  allow  of  the  pencil  beJii}; 
used  with  any  effect  In  this  case  a  leua  must  be  pluctttl  nt  c, 
before  the  prism,  Buited  to  make  the  object  appear  just  as  far 
as  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  TUE  POLARIZATION  OP   UOHT. 


% 


Origin  of  the  TVj'm. — "  If,"  says  Sir  D. 
tranBmit  a  beam  of  the  sun's  light  through  a  circtdar  aperture 
into  a  dark  room,  and  if  we  reflect  it  from  any  crystallized  or 
uncrystallized  body,  or  transmit  it  through  a  thin  plate  of 
either  of  them,  it  will  be  reflected  and  transmitted  iu  the  very 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  int^uaity,  whether  tlie  giir&oe 
of  the  body  be  held  above  or  below  the  beam,  or  on  the  right 
aide  or  left,  or  on  any  other  side  of  it,  provided  that  in  all 
these  cases  it  falls  upon  the  surface  in  the  same  manner,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  beam  of  solar  light  has 
the  same  properties  on  all  its  sides,  and  this  ie  true  of  light 
emitted  from  candles  or  any  luminous  bodies,  and  all  such  light 
is  called  corntnoii  light."  But  if  the  same  light  be  allowed 
either  to  fall  upon  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  or  upon  a  plate  of 
glass  at  the  angle  of  incidence  of  56°,  as  was  first  discovered 
by  Malus  in  1808,  the  two  rays  or  beams  iuto  which  it  is 
separated  will  have  diflerent  properties  on  different  sides,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  glass,  supposing  we  hold  another  plate  of 
glass  over  the  first,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  reflected  ray  will 
pass  through  it  when  held  in  some  positions,  and  not  in  others : 
if  the  glass  be  turned  roiind  without  altering  its  angle  to  the 
horizon,  the  light  will  be  reflected  in  one  quarter,  transmitted 
in  a  second  quarter,  reflected  again  in  a  third,  and  when  the 
circle  is  completed  it  will  be  again  transmitted ;  that  is,  a  beam 
of  light  has  acquired  the  property  of  sides,  on  two  of  which  it 
*   Treiitite  on  Optics,  page  157. 
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can,  and  on  the  other  two  it  cannot,  be  reflected  ;  and  as  these 
properties  bear  some  analogy  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  a  ray 
of  light  so  modified  is  said  to  be  polarized.  In  the  case  of  the 
Iceland  spar  the  polarization  is  effected  by  double  refraction, 
but  in  that  of  glass  by  reflection  and  transmission.  In  order 
to  explain  the  polarization  by  reflection  from  glass,  the  appa- 
ratus represented  by  fig.  181  has  been  contrived  ;  it  consists  of 


r. 


Fig.  181. 

two  tubes,  DC;  C  having  at  one  end  a  plate  of  glass.  A, 
capable  of  being  turned  round  an  axis,  so  that  it  may  form 
different  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  tube  ;  another  tube,  D,  a 
little  larger  than  C,  carrying  a  similar  piece  of  glass,  B,  is 
made  to  fit  over  it,  so  that  by  turning  either  of  the  tubes  the 
two  plates  may  be  placed  in  any  position  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

If  a  beam  of  hght,  r  8,  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  A  at  the 
polarizing  angle  of  56®  45',  it  will  be  reflected  through  the 
tubes  and  fall  upon  the  second  plate,  B  ;  if  this  plate  be 
also  placed  at  the  angle  of  56°  45',  and  the  tube  to  which  it  is 
attached  be  turned  round  so  that  it  occupies  the  position  re- 
presented by  the  figure,  the  ray,  r  8,  will  be  reflected  to  E  ;  if 
the  tube  be  again  turned  slowly  round,  the  light  will  be  found 
to  pass  through  the  plate  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  distance  of 
90*"  from  the  starting  point ;  if  the  tube  be  turned  again,  the 
light  will  get  more  and  more  faint  imtil  another  90""  are 
arrived  at,  when  the  ray  will  undergo  total  reflection ;  and  so 
will  the  changes  take  place  at  every  quadrant  imtil  the  starting 
point  is  again  reached,  the  ray,  r  8,  being  alternately  reflected 
and  transmitted.  For  the  purpose  of  {>olarizing  light,  various 
substances  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  employed ;  amongst 
17* 
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the  inoat  usefiil  for  tlie  microGCOpe  will  be  found  either  gla^e, 
blackened  on  one  side,  or  a  bundle  of  thin  glass  plates,  a  ciyetal 
of  Iceland  spar,  or  a  ciystalline  mineral  termed  tourmaline. 
It  would  he  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  of 
tho  numerous  theories  that  have  been  broached,  to  account  for 
tlie  above  described  phenomena ;  for  these  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  that  are  epeciaJly  devoted  to  the  subject ; 
hut  03  one  of  the  principle  objects  of  this  treatise  is  to  teach 
those  who  are  uninitiated  in  microscopic  science,  the  use  of  the 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  supplied  with  the  best  achromatic 
microscopes,  we  will  only  take  notice  of  tbosc  polarizing  in- 
struments which,  when  applied  to  the  microscope,  have  been 
found  to  aid  the  observer  in  his  investigations  into  the  stnic- 
ture  of  organic  and  inorganic  eobstancea 

The  polarizing  apparatus  moat  useful  to  the  microsoopist 
has  been  already  described  at  page  142 ;  it  consists,  as  shown 
in  figs.  92  and  93,  of  two  prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  constructed 
after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  who  employed  for 
the  purpose  a  rhomb  of  the  epax  divided  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, in  a  plane  passing  through  the  acute  lateral  angles,  and 
nearly  touching  the  obtuse  solid  angles.  The  cut  sur&oee, 
having  l)cen  carefully  polL'fhal,  were  then  cemented  together 
with  Canada  balsam,  so  as  to  form  a  rhomb  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  before  the  cutting ;  by  this  arrange- 
ment only  one  of  the  two  rays,  into  which  a  beam  of  ordinary 
light,  passing  through  a  rhomb  of  this  spar,  woiild  be  sepamted, 
is  transmitted,  the  other  being  rendered  too  divergent ;  hence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  siiigle  image  prism.  Two  of 
these  should  he  provided,  one  to  be  adapted  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  stage,  and  termed  the  poktrizer,  as  shown  by  fig. 
91,  whilst  the  other,  called  the  analyzer,  is  placed  above  the 
eye-glass.  To  effect  the  same  purpose,  some  persons  employ 
a  bundle  of  glass  plates  as  a  polarizer,  and  a  tourmaline  as  aa 
analyzer ;  but  the  colour  of  the  latter  is  often  objectionable  in 
the  compound  microscope,  where  everything  that  will  diminish 
the  brightness  of  the  light  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  should 
be  avoided.  It  will  be  found  that  a  tourmaline  of  a  neutral 
tint  forms  an  excellent  analyzer,  having  one  great  advantage. 
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viz.,  that  when  placed  over  the  eye-piece,  the  field  of  view  is 
not  contracted  as  it  is  when  a  Nicol's  prism  is  employed 
**  The  best  tourmaline  to  choose,"  says  Mr.  Woodward,*  "  is 
the  one  that  stops  the  most  light  when  its  axis  is  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  polarizer,  and  yet  admits  the  most  when 
in  the  same  plane."  Another  and  perhaps  the  most  simple 
form  of  polarizing  apparatus,  is  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Herapath,  of  Bristol,  and  before  described  at  page  143 ;  it  con- 
aists  of  two  crystals  of  Disulphate  of  quinine  and  iodine,  which 
are  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tourmaline,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  principal  opticians  for  a  small  sum. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  polarized  light  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  the'  achromatic 
compound  microscope,  the  apparatus  consisting  of  two  prisms 
and  a  film  of  selenite,  as  described  at  page  142,  vrill  be  nearly 
all  that  will  be  required  as  well  as  for  the  examination  of 
minute  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  structures;  we  will, 
th^efore,  proceed  at  once  to  the  application  of  the  same. 

Method  of  usimg  the  Polarizmg  Apparatus. — ^The  polar- 
izing prism  represented  by  figa  91,  92,  and  93,  having  been 
adapted  to  the  under  surfieu^e  of  the  stage,  either  another  prism 
or  a  plate  of  tourmaline  is  to  be  placed  over  the  eye-piece,  or 
in  the  end  of  the  draw-tube,  as  shown  by  fig.  100,  and  the  light 
having  been  reflected  through  them  by  the  mirror,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  the  axes  of  the  two  prisms  coincide :  this  is 
done  by  revolving  either  the  upper  or  lower  one,  and  noticing 
whether,  in  some  positions,  the  light  is  completely  cut  off,  and 
in  others  wholly  transmitted  ;  if  the  field  of  view  be  not  dark- 
ened twice  during  one  revolution  of  the  prism,  the  axes  do  not 
correspond ;  to  remedy  this,  the  compound  body  (if  capable  of 
being  turned  away  from  the  stage,  as  in  Mr.  Boss's  and  Mr. 
Powell's  instruments,)  must  be  shifted  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left  imtil  this  point  is  attained  If  now  a  thin  plate  of 
selenite,  or  other  doubly  reflecting  crystal,  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and 
the   light   caused  to  pass  through  the  prisms,    the   selenite 

*  FamUiar  IrUroducthn  to  the  Study  of  Polarized  Light    Second 
Edition.     Page  35. 
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will  proiJuce  a  colour  according  to  its  thickness :  if  on©  of  tlif 
prieniB  1)6  tliPii  revolved  slowly,  we  sliall  find  that  more  and 
more  light  will  bo  transmitted,  but  the  intensity  of  the  colnor 
will  be  diminished,  and  when  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  has 
l)eeii  accomplished  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  will  re-npi)ear ; 
but  what  was  originally  red  will  become  green,  and  the  green 
will  again  become  red  at  a  second  quarter  of  a  revolution.  If 
the  seienite  be  removed,  and  some  very  thin  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  tartaric  acid,  or  one  of  the  other  substances  preeentljr 
to  be  enumerated,  be  substituted  for  it,  a  most  gorgeous  set  of 
colouni  will  be  seen  ;  and  as  the  prism  is  being  revolved,  Uie 
Bame  alternations  of  rods  and  greens  will  take  place  as  witli  the 
seienite.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  glass,  with  some  perfect 
crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  common  salt  iijKin  it,  be 
placed  under  the  same  conditions,  neither  the  light  nor  fho 
colours  will  I>e  seen  ;  hence  bodies  may  bo  divided  into  those 
that  polarize  and  those  that  do  not  polarize :  to  the  latter  claat 
belong  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  commou  salt  jiut  named. 
The  primitive  form  of  crystal  of  these  sul^tances  ia  the  onbc, 
and  it  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  these  crystoU,  not 
possessing  the  property  of  double  refraction,  do  not  onhiWfc 
colour  when  placed  between  the  prisms  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  other  crystalline  bodies  possess  this  property,  which 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  colour.  One  of  these  last 
must,  therefore,  be  chosen  in  onler  to  exhibit  colours ;  but  it 
happens  that  there  is  one  part  or  axis  of  the  crystal  in  which 
the  property  of  double  refraction  does  not  exist ;  this  is  called 
the  axis  of  [no]  double  refraction  :  in  some  crystals  there  are 
two  such  axes.  In  other  bodies  there  are  certain  planes  along 
which,  if  the  refracted  ray  passes,  it  experiences  no  double  re- 
fraction ;  this  is  termed  the  neutral  axis,  and  no  colour  will  be 
produced  aroimd  it  when  polarized  light  passes  through  the 
crystal  in  the  direction  of  this  axis. 

Some  persons,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
employ  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  for  an  analyzer,  instead  of  a 
Nicol's  prism ;  this  should  be  so  thick  (when  the  seienite  is 
placed  on  the  stage)  as  to  separate  the  complementary  colours 
by  double   refraction ;   and  in   order  to   protect  the  rhomb 
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from  sCTatches,  a  plate  of  thin  glass  should  be  cemented  to 
two  of  its  surfaces ;  with  this  prism  as  an  analyzer,  and  with 
one  of  Nicol's  as  a  polarizer,  a  film  of  selenite  of  imiform 
thickness,  and  with  a  brass  plate,  three  inches  by  one,  per- 
forated with  a  series  of  small  holes,  from  the  one-sixteenth  to 
the  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  variety  of  interesting 
jAenomena  may  be  exhibited,  as  described  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Legg, 
in  the  Trcmaactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society*  If  the  brass 
jJate  be  placed  on  the  stage,  with  the  smallest  hole  in  the 
field  of  view,  and  an  inch  object-glass  be  employed  as  the  mag- 
nifier, the  rhomb,  when  placed  over  the  eye-piece,  will  give  two 

images  of  the  aper- 
ture, as  in  fig.  182, 
CL  If  the  eye-piece 
be  now  turned,  the 
images  will  describe  a 
circle  ;  and  if  a  larger 
aperture  be  brought 
into  the  field  of  view, 
j^  jg2.  ^^®  images  will  over- 

lap, as  shown  in  fig. 
182,  b  and  c.  If  the  Nicol's  prism  be  now  adapted  to  the  under 
sur&oe  of  the  stage,  and  the  eye-piece  revolved,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  revolution  there  will  be  two  images, 
whilst  in  others  there  will  be  only  one,  fig.  183,  a'  h'  d  d\  If  now 
a  film  of  selenite  of  a  certain  thickness  be  placed  imdemeath  the 
brass  plate,  the  apertures  will  be  coloured  red  and  green,  fig. 
182,  a'  6'  d,  and  if  the  eye-piece  be  revolved,  at  every  quarter 
of  the  circle  the  colours  will  be  seen  to  change  alternately 
from  red  to  green,  and  from  green  to  red,  fig.  183,  a'  h'  d  df. 
If  the  brass  be  slid  along  so  as  to  bring  the  two  largest  aper- 
twres  into  focus,  the  images  will  overlap,  and  where  they  do 
so,  white  light  will  be  produced,  as  shown  in  fig.  182,  6'  c'. 
The  experiments  may  be  varied  by  employing  two  double 
refracting  crystals,  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  by  removing 
the  Nicol's  prism,  but  retaining  the  brass  plate  on  the  stage ; 
two  distinct  images  will  then  be  seen,  but  at  twice  the  original 

*  Vol.  ii.,  part  ii. 
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distance  from  each  other,  as  m  fig.  IS*,  a.  If  the  cryBtal 
nearest  the  eye  be  turned  from  left  to  right,  two  faint  images 

Fig.  183. 

will  appear ;  continmng  tlis  ravolution,  the  four  imagea  will 
be  equally  luminous,  and  whea  the  crystal  has  Iimb  turned 
round  90°,  there  will  be  only  two  images  of  equal  brigbtuese ; 
oonUnuing  the  turn,  two  other  faint  iinagiza  will  apjicar  ;  fia- 

Fig.  1»4. 

ther  on,  four  images  of  equal  brightness;  and  at  180°  they  will 
all  coalesce  into  one  bright  image,  c 

If  a  film  of  selenite  be  placed  between  the  two  crystals,  we 
shall  see  three  coloured  images  instead  of  two  colourless  ones, 
fig.  184,  a' ;  of  the  three,  the  two  outer  may  be  green,  the 
middle  red  By  turning  the  crystal  nearest  the  eye,  the 
middle  image  will  gradually  divide  until  the  completion  of  the 
quarter  of  a  revolution,  when  four  images  will  appear,  as  at  b', 
two  being   red,  the   other  two  green  ;    revolve  the   crystal 
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another  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  three  images,  as  at  dy  will 
re-iqipear,  but  with  different  properties — ^the  two  outer  being 
now  red,  and  the  middle  green;  at  another  quarter,  four 
images  will  be  seen,  also  with  their  colours  reversed,  as  at  cZ', 
and  at  the  completion  of  the  circle  the  original  appearance 
will  again  occur. 

Whenever  polarized  light  passes  through  certain  crystals 
in  the  direction  of  the  Ofiio  aaisy  a  series  of  beautifully 
coloored  rings  will  be  seen.  Certain  angles  of  any  given 
Grystal  must  be  ground  down  to  a  plane  surface  and  po- 
lished, in  order  to  exhibit  the  rings;  when  this  is  accom- 
{dished,  there  will  be  found  in  some  positions  of  the  ana- 
lyzing jnism  a  black  cross,  with  a  series  of  rings  around 
it^  and  in  others  a  white  cross,  with  the  colours  of  the 
rii^  reversed.  In  crystals  having  two  axes  of  double  refrac- 
turn,  a  double  system  of  rings  will  be  seen.  Nitre  is  a 
beautiful  instance  of  this  kind,  and  a  transverse  section  of  a 
prism  of  tiiis  substance,  when  ground  down  and  polished, 
will,  with  polarized  light,  exhibit  the  double  system  of  rings ; 
but  if  the  prism  be  ground  in  some  other  directions,  colour 
will  be  produced;  hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  i^enomena  of  colour,  to  have  crystals  cut  either 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  double  refraction,  or  in  a  plane 
inclined  at  certain  angles  to  it  But  when  the  same  sub- 
stances, in  a  state  of  solution,  are  crystallized  on  glass,  it 
frequently  happens  that  many  of  the  crystals  will  be  arranged 
with  their  axes  of  double  refraction  in  the  direction  of  the  beam 
of  polarized  light ;  all  such,  therefore,  will  exhibit  colours,  as 
will  those  also  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  crystal  is  not 
below  a  certain  standard,  this  for  the  selenite  is  the  '00046  of 
an  inch ;  the  red  colour  is  always  produced  by  the  thickest 
films,  the  violet  by  the  thinnest  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  red  and  green  are  always  complementary  to 
each  other,  or  together  make  white  light 

The  exhibition  on  a  screen  of  the  coloured  rings  in  crystals 
cut  at  right  angles  to  their  crystallographical  axes,  was  first 
effected   by   Mr.    Woodward,   by  the   gas  polariscope;    the 
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crystal  having  been  placed  within  the  focus  of  a  leas  of  low 
power,  and  a  tourmikliDe  usod  as  an  analyzer.  Mx.  hegg 
has  successfully  effected  the  same  results  by  the  achromatic 
compound  microscope,  and  in  order  to  afford  an  additdonal 
means  of  investigating  these  phenomena,  he  recommends  the 
use  of  the  erector,  before  described  at  page  1 48,  by  which  the 
microscope  is  converted  into  a  telescope  of  low  power.  When 
the  Nicol's  prism  ia  used  as  a  polarizer,  the  field  of  view  will 
be  too  much  limited  for  the  action  of  the  erector ;  in  these 
coees  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  a  bundle  of  thin  glass  plattiOf 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  light  may  fall  on  them  at  i 
angle  of  56"  45',  when  the  light  reflected  will  be  polarized,  j 
and  a  large  field  illuminated,  but  not  n-ith  so  much  brilliancjr  ': 
aa  by  the  prism  and  concave  mirror. 

The  usual  mode  of  exliibiting  microscopic  objects  by  polar- 
ized light  is  to  place  them  on  the  stage  of  the  inBtruineot 
with  a  Nicol's  prism  os  a  polarizer,  adapted  below  the  stnj^  I 
and  a  similar  prism  al)0ve  the  eye-piece ;  in  this  way  m 
crystalline  bodies  may  be  shown.  Some  few  vegetable  strue-  j 
tures  may  also  be  exhibited  in  tlie  same  manner ;  amongst  the  ( 
latter  may  be  enumerated  the  hmrs  on  the  leaf  of  the  Eloeagn 
the  siliceous  cuticle  of  the  EquLsetuni,  and  of  some  of  the 
grasses,  together  with  starch  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which 
are  beautiful  objects  for  the  polarizing  microscope.  Many 
animal  structures,  such  as  feathers,  slices  of  quill,  horn,  hoof, 
and  other  cuticular  appendices,  are  best  shown  by  placing  a 
thin  film  of  selenite  or  mica  beneath  them,  by  which  they 
become  intensely  coloured  ;  the  selenite  or  mica  should  be  of 
uniform  thickness,  in  order  to  develop  the  tnie  structure  of 
the  object  as  indicated  by  the  various  colours  occasioned  by 
the  different  densities  of  its  parta  A  list  of  those  objects  that 
will  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  series  of  colours  will  be  given 
in  another  part  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  that  the  film  of  selenite  employed  t« 
give  colour  to  objects,  should  be  mounted  Iwtween  two  glasses 
for  protection ;  it  may  be  even  immersed  in  Canaila  balsam,  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  object.     Some  persons  employ 
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a  laige  film  mounted  in  this  way  between  plates  of  glass,  with 
a  raised  edge  to  act  as  a  stage  for  supporting  the  object  on ;  it 
is  termed  the  "  selenite  stage," 

Cause  of  the  Colours  of  Polarized  Light — In  fig.  180  it 
was  shown,  that  when  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  plate  of 
glass,  at  the  angle  of  56**  45',  was  received  by  another  plate  of 
glass  at  the  same  angle,  it  would  be  foimd  (if  this  second  plate 
were  capable  of  being  revolved)  that  in  two  positions  in  one 
revolution,  the  light  would  be  entirely  stopped,  whilst  in  two 
others,  it  would  be  wholly  reflected ;  in  the  microscope  the 
same  effect  can  be  shown  by  two  prisms,  one  either  above  the 
eye-piece  or  between  it  and  the  object-glass,  and  the  other 
between  the  object-glass  and  the  mirror.  It  has  been  stated 
before,  that  if  a  thin  plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  were 
placed  between  the  prisms  (when  in  the  situation  that  the 
transmitted  ray  of  polarized  light  from  the  lowest  prism  is 
stopped  by  the  upper  prism),  it  would  not  only  cause  the  light 
to  pass  through  the  first  prism,  but,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  plate  of  the  crystal,  so  should  we  have  colours  comple- 
mentary of  each  other,  or  which,  together,  would  make  white 
tight.  From  an  early  period,  philosophers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  two 
principal  theories  have  been  advanced,  one  by  Newton,  who 
maintained  that  light  is  material,  and  is  emitted  by  all  self- 
Imninous  bodies  in  minute  particles ;  the  other  by  Huyghens, 
who  supposed  that  an  elastic  medium,  called  ether,  fills  all 
space,  and  occupies  the  intervals  between  the  particles  of  all 
substances,  and  that  luminous  bodies  excite  vibrations  in  this 
ether,  which  spread  by  waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
formed  in  water  when  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  stone,  is 
dropped  into  it  This  latter  theory  is  the  one  now  generally 
adopted,  and  has  received  the  name  of  the  unduUttory  theory. 
Light,  as  18  well  known,  is  made  up  of  three  coloiu^,  each 
colour  being  produced  by  a  wave  or  undulation  of  a  particular 
length ;  if  all  meet  together  in  the  same  state  of  vibration, 
white  light  is  formed,  but  if  they  meet  under  other  conditions, 
darkness  or  colom-  may  result  irom  the  waves  interfering  with 
each  other.     If  the  difference  of  length  between  two  waves  be 
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an  even  number  of  half  undulationii,  the  two  will  coincide  and 
profhice  a  colour  equal  in  intensity  to  the  two  combined ;  luit 
if  the  difference  lie  an  oUil  miml>er,  darkness  will  result.  Let 
UB  now  apply  this  principle  to  the  selenite  between  ihe  two 
prisms,  and  let  us  suppose  the  prisms  to  be  arrtmged  so  that 
no  light  may  be  seen  when  the  eye  ia  applied  to  the  eye-piece ; 
the  polarized  beam,  therefore,  £rom  the  fiist  prism  not  being 
able  to  pass  through  the  analyzing  prism,  a  plate  of  a  double 
refracting  crj'stal  is  introduced ;  this  has  the  property  of 
dividing  the  polariz€id  beam  into  two  rays,  which  are  polarized 
at  right  angles  to  each  otiier,  but  at  angles  of  iS'  to  the 
original  ray  ;  these  falling  on  the  analyzing  prism,  and  being 
inclined  somewhat  nearer  to  its  crystallographical  axis  thao 
the  polarized  beam  originally  wae,  some  of  its  vibrations  will 
]>ass  through,  and  colour  will  Ikj  produced  by  interferencew  in 
the  undulations ;  and  if,  in  the  firet  case,  the  colour  be  red, 
then,  as  the  prism  is  turned,  it  will  become  green.  The  red  and 
green  colours  are,  as  has  been  before  stated,  cooiptcmeatary, 
or  the  one  is  what  the  other  wants  to  form  white  light ;  if  a 
double  refracting  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  be  used  instead  of  th« 
Nicol's  prism,  it  can  be  shown  thai  where  the  red  and  great 
iin>  Miiper-pfiseil,  whitt'  Iij,'ht  results.  But  a,i  this  suly'^ct  will 
be  best  underatood  by  reference  to  a  dii^am,  the  author  has 
selected  the  following  from  the  second  edition  of  the  valuable 
Introduction  to  the  Stitdy  of  Polarized  Light,  lately  pub- 
lished by  his  friend,  Mr,  Woodward.  In  order  to  render  the 
diagram  more  intelligible,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that 
ordinary  light  is  represented  by  a  cross,  which  denotes  that  its 
vibrations  are  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  whereas, 
when  one  set  of  such  vibrations  only  is  shown,  the  light  is  said 
to  l)e  polarized.  Mr.  Woodward's  description  of  the  production 
of  colour  by  polarized  light  beiug  in  itself  so  comprehenmve, 
the  author  has  been  induced  to  copy  it  verbatim. 

"A  BCD  represents  the  rectangular  vibrations  by  which 
a  ray  of  common  hght  b  supposed  to  be  propagated. 

"  E,  a  plate  of  tourmaUue,  called  in  this  situation  the  polar- 
izer, and  so  turned  that  A  6  may  vibrate  in  the  plane  of  its 
crystallographical  axis. 
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"  F,  light  polarized  by  E,  by  stopping  the  vibrations  C  D, 
and  transmitting  those  of  A  B. 

"  G,  a  piece  of  selenite  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  produce  red 
light  and  its  complementary  colour,  green. 

"  H,  the  polarized  light  F  bifurcated,  or  divided  into  ordi- 
luury  and  extraordinary  rays,  and  thus  said  to  be  dipolarized 
by  the  double  refractor  O,  and  forming  two  planes  of  polarized 
light,  o  and  6,  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
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Fig.  185. 

'^  I9  a  second  plate  of  tourmaline,  here  called  the  analyzer, 
with  its  axis  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  £,  through  which 
the  several  systems  of  waves  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays  H,  not  being  inclined  at  a  greater  angle  to  the  axis  of  the 
analyzer  than  that  of  4i5%  are  transmitted  and  brought  together 
under  conditions  that  may  produce  interferences. 

"  K,  the  waves  R**  and  R*  for  red  light  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  systems  meeting  in  the  same  state  of  vibration, 
ooca^oned  by  a  difference  of  an  even  number  of  half  undu- 
lations^ and  thus  forming  a  wave  of  doubled  intensity  for 
red  light 

"  L,  M,  the  waves  Y**  and  Y«  and  B°  and  B«  for  yellow  and 
blue  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  systems  respectively 
meeting  together,  with  a  difference  of  an  odd  number  of  half 
undulations,  and  thus  neutralizing  each  other  by  interferences. 

"  N,  red  light,  the  result  of  the  coincidence  of  the  waves  for 
red  light,  and  the  neutralization  by  interferences  of  those  for 
yellow  and  blue  respectively. 
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I  the  lower  part  of  fig.  185,  represents  dipolarizcd 


^^H  "  I,  the  analyzer  tumeii  one  quarter  of  a  circle,  its  &xU 

^^M  being  at  right  angles  to  that  of  I,  in  the  upper  port  of  the 

^^H  aame  figure. 

^^B  "  K,  the  waves  R"  and  R'  for  r^  light  of  the  ordinary  aim] 

^^1  the  extraordinary  eyat^nis  meeting  together  with  a  differeiioe 

^^H  of  an  odd  ouniher  of  half  undulations,  and  thus  ucutralizing 

^^1  each  other  by  interference. 

^^M  "  L,  M,  the  waves  Y"  Y'  and  B"  B'  for  yellow  and  bloo  of  ] 

^^M  the  two  systems  severally  meeting  together  iu  the  same  sbataj 

^H  of  vibration,  occaaoned  by  the  difference  of  an  even  uatnb< 

^^M  of  half  unduhitioufl,  and  fomiiug  by  their  coincidences  vi 

^^M  of  double  intensity  for  yellow  and  bluo  light 

^H  "  N,  green  light,  the  result  of  the  coincidences  of  the  wuves 

^^M  for  yellow  and  blue  light  respectively,  and  the  neuttalization 

^^M  by  interference  of  those  for  red. 

^^H  "By  uimig  a  plate  of  selenite  of  imiform  thicknees,  the 

^^B  colour  will  be  uniform,  whereas  a  plate  of  different  thickneawB 

^^K  will  produce  different  colours,  following  the  same  order  aa  _ 

^^^  those  of  Newton's  rings;  red  being  produced  by  Uie  tlilckoa^  J 

^^^  vifilct  by  tlio  tliinntjst,  and  iDti.'niicdi.itf  colours  by  int<-miedijite 

thicknesses  of  the  plates  of  selenite." 

By  substituting  Nicol's  prisms  for  the  two  plates  of  tounna- 
line,  and  by  the  addition  of  an  object-glass  and  eye-piece,  the 
diagrams  would  then  represent  thtj  paiisage  of  the  light  through 
an  achromatic  compound  microscope.  If,  instead  of  the  sele- 
nite, other  crystals,  such  as  Iceland  spar,  quartz,  nitre,  Ac., 
cut  in  the  manner  described  at  page  262,  be  placed  between 
the  tourmalines,  coloured  rings  wUl  be  produced,  which,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  intersected  either  by  a  black  or  white 
cross,  according  as  the  hglit  is  stojjped  or  transmitted.  AH 
substances,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  wluch,  by 
the  unequal  arrangement  of  their  particles,  possess  the  property 
of  double  refraction,  will,  when  placed  between  the  prisms, 
exhibit  colours  varying  according  to  the  otherwise  unap- 
preciablo  difference  of  density  of  their  various  parts,  and 
thtsc  difi'ereucca  may   thus  be  distingiiiMhed  and  traced  out 
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mudi  more  satisfactorily  than  by  common  light  "Should 
however/'  says  Mr.  Woodward,*  "  the  doubly  refracting 
properties  of  the  tissue  be  too  feeble  to  produce  a  sufficient 
difference  of  colour,  the  eflfect  may  be  considerably  increased 
by  placing  the  object  on  a  plate  of  selenite  of  uniform  thick- 
ness; for  which  purpose  a  thickness  capable  of  producing  a 
bri^t  purple  or  light  blue  coloiur  will  be  found  to  afford  the 
most  agreeable  contrast,  and,  as  a  single  plate,  to  be  the  most 
g^ierally  useful" 

In  the  preceding  description  of  the  colours  produced  by 
polarized  light,  those  of  which  mention  has  been  chiefly  made 
are  the  red  and  the  green ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
ibat  these  are  the  only  colours,  for,  in  practice,  it  will  be 
found  that  not  only  every  colour  of  the  spectrum,  but  every 
variety  of  tint  of  each  of  these  primary  colours,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  v^^tions  in  the  thickness  of  the  doubly  refracting 
substance,  through  which  the  polarized  light  passes ;  these 
tints  may  be  classified  into  seven  orders,  as  was  done  by 
Newton,  when  he  ascertained  the  thickness  of  coloured  plates, 
and  particles  of  air,  water,  and  glass.  Selenite,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  splitting  easily  into  laminae,  may  be  obtained 
of  all  thicknesses,  and  films  of  intermediate  thicknesses  between 
-00124!  and  -01818  will  give  all  tints  of  colour  between  the  white 
of  Newton's  first  order  and  the  white  arising  from  the  mixture 
of  all  the  colours.  The  same  variety  of  tints  may  be  produced 
by  placing  the  films  one  over  the  other;  for  this  pmpose, 
Mr.  Darker,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  polarized  light,  and  to  whose  ingenuity  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
certain  phenomena  in  connection  with  this  subject,  has  con- 
structed for  Dr.  Leeson  the  instrument  represented  by  fig.  186. 
It  consists  of  a  plate  of  brass,  four  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  and  one-fifbh  of  an  inch  thick,  having  a  piece  of 
raised  brass  screwed  to  it^  against  which  objects  may  rest 
when  the  microscope  is  inclined ;  in  the  centre  of  the  brass 
plate  there  is  a  hole,  one  inch  in  diameter,  into  which  is  fitted 
a  ring  of  the  same  metal,  vnih  a  shoulder  on  its  under  side  to 

♦  Op,  Cit,,  p.  31. 
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receive  certain  cells,  into  which  plates  of  selenite  are  fitted  ; 
this  ring  is  capable  of  being  revolved  either  to  the  right  or 
the  left  of  a  central  index  or  dart,  by  means  of  an  endliws 
screw,  turned  by  the  Bmall  handle  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the 


Fig.  186. 

figure.     P  A  i^,  P  A  |,  P  A  J,  represent  three  brass  ccUs,  into   > 
each  of  which  ore  burnished  two  plates  of  thin  glass,  having 
between  tht;m  films  of  selenite  of  different  thicknesses.     The 
dart  at  P  A  denotes  the  direction  of  the  positive  axis  of  tlw 
selenite,  and  the  figures  J,  J,  &c.,  denote  tlic  parts  of  a  vjbrv  j 
tion  retarded  by  each  disc,  which,  by  their  ewper-piisition  and'  " 
variation  in  poation,  by  means  of  the  endless  screw  motion, 
produce  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.     Messrs.  Smith  and 
Beck   fiimish,  with   their   largo    microscopes,   an   apparatus 
answering  tlie  same  purpose  as  that  above  described  ;  it  b 
represented  in  fig.  56,  page  99,  as  applied  to  the  cylindrical 
fitting  situated  beneath  the  stage. 

Advantages  of  Polarized  Light  to  the  Microscopist — The 
application  of  this  modification  of  light  to  the  illumination  of 
very  minute  structures  has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out,  but 
still  there  is  no  test  of  differences  in  density  between  any  two 
or  more  parts  of  the  same  substance  that  can  at  all  approach 
it  in  delicacy.  All  structures,  therefore,  belonging  either  to 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  in  which  the 
power  of  unequal  or  double  refraction  is  suspected  to  be 
present,  are  those  that  shoidd  especially  he  investigated  by 
pokrized  light  Some  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  elementary 
tissues  of  animals,  such  as  the  tubes  of  nerves,  the  ultimate 
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fibiilliT  of  miiscle,  &c,  are  amongst  some  of  the  most  striking 

subjects    that   may   be  studied   with  advantage   under  tliis 

method  of  illumination.     It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  work 

like  the  present,  to  give  a  long  ILst  of  objects  requiriug  the 

aid  of  polarized  light  for  their  exhibition ;    every  stnicture 

that  the  microscopist  is  investigating  should  be  examined  by 

this,   as  well   as  by  transmitted  or  reflected    light;   objects 

mounted   in  Canada  balsam,  which  are  far  too  delicate  to 

exhibit  any  structure  under  ordinary  illumination,  will  often 

be  well  seen  under  polarized  light ;  its  uses,  therefore,  are 

manifold.     Those  who  would  wish  to  enter  scientifically  into 

this  subject,   should  consult   the   works   of    Biot,    Brewster, 

HeiBchel,  and  the  excellent  Lectures  of  Dr.  Pereira.     The 

Familiar  Introduction  to  theStudy  of  Polarized  Lirjlit,  by  Mr. 

Woodward,  may  also  be  studied  with  very  great  advantage. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  the  present  chapter  has  been  Xo 

flhow  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  employed,  how  it  Ls  adapted 

to  the  microscope,  and  the  method  of  using  it,  together  mth 

as  short  an  explanation  as  possible  of  some  of  its  most  important 

principles;  the  mode  of  preparing  such  objects  as  will  l)est 

exemplify  these  principles  will  be  fully  described  in  a  subsf^- 

quent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

(JONIOMETKIL 

For  the  purpose  of  mcjisuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  whether 
microscopic  or  others,  a  very  beautiful  instrument  has  l>een 
invented  by  Dr.  Leeson,  and  has  been  tenned  by  him,  a 
Double  Refracting  Goniometer.  A  fiill  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cheimcal  Society,  Part 
XXIII.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript : — 

"The  goniometer,  invented  by  the  author  with  a  \ie\\  to 
remove  many  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  instniments 
heretofore  in  use,  is  represented  in  figs.  187  to  195.     Amongst 
18 
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the  peculiar  advanb^ea  of  this  inBtniment  may  be  enumeratod 
its  capability  of  measuring  opaque  and  imperfect  crystals,  atso 
microscopic  crystals,  and  crystals  in  the  interior  of  transparent 
medin.  It  is  equally  applicalilti  to  the  largest  crystals,  lUtd 
will  measure  angles  without  removing  the  crystal  from  a 
specimen,  provided  only  the  whole  is  placed  on  a  suitable 
adjuHting  stage.  Tlie  instrument  depends  on  the  application 
of  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  either  of  Iceland  spar  or  of 
quartz,  of  such  a  thickness  as  will  only  partially  separate  Uie 
two  im^'es  of  the  angle  which  it  is  proposed  to  measure. 

"  Premising  that  the  goniometer  may  be  either  mounted  as 
a  separate  instrument  or  attached  to  a  microscope,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  describe  it  as  when  fitted  to  a  body  of  the  impruvod 
compound  microscopes  in  common  use.  The  same  lettvn 
will  be  used  for  the  corresponding  parts  in  figs.  187  tfl  192, 
which  represent  the  various  ports  of  the  goniometer  fitted  up 
as  the  eye-piece  of  a  microscope,  together  with  Uioae  of  tb6 
adjusting  stage  to  support  the  crystal  which  is  intended  to  fix 
upon  the  traversing  stage  of  the  microscope. 

Fig.  1 87  is  a  perspective  vii>w  of  the  goniometer,  and  fi^ 
IS8  is  a  section  of  the  same.     At  a  Ja  an  achromatic  prism  of 
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double  refracting  Iceland  spar — a  Rochon's  prism  of  quartz 
may  be  substituted;  t  is  a  brass  tube  containing  the  prism, 
with  a  round  aperture  forming  the  cap  of  the  eye-piece,  and 
sliding  stiffly  on  the  tube  c  attached  to  the  arm  (I  carrying  the 
vernier  of  the  gmduateil  circle  li.  At  /'  is  an  achromatic  eye- 
piece, either  Huygheuiau  or  positive,  sliding  stiffly  or  screwing 
into  the  tube  g  wliich  fits  into  the  tubular  body  of  the  micro- 
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scope.  If  the  crystal  be  large,  and  no  magnifying  power  re- 
quired, this  eye-piece  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  a  single  lens  of 
loog  focus  may  occasionally  be  substituted  with  ad^'antage. 
The  vernier  has  a  clamping  screw  at  i  and  an  adjnsting  screw 
a,tk.  A  reading  microscope,  placed  at  e,  is  attached  to  the 
vernier.  Fig.  189  is  the  adjusting  stage  to  support  the 
crystal  whose  angles  are  to  be  measured,  and  fig.  190  is  a 


Fig.  100. 

aectioa  of  the  same.  The  crystal  may  cither  be  attached  by 
C^uiada  balsam  or  wax  to  a  glass,  or  blackened  ivory  plate  I 
dropping  into  the  ring  m,  wliicb  again  fits  into  tlio  ring  n,  or 
the  crystal  may  be  conveniently  held  by  the  clamping  arms 
.  191,  attached  to  a  ring,  also  fitting  into  the  plat«  n. 


Fig.  191.  Fig-  192- 

Two  of  these  arms  have  very  small  cups  at  their  extremity 
fitted  with  a  piece  of  India  nibber  or  cork,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  pressed  gainst  a  crystal  without  bruising  it.     Tlie 
18* 
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thinl  arm  Iiae  a  small  fork  at  its  extremity,  which  turns  iwind 
on  the  eod  of  the  (irm  at  t  in  any  direction  to  giiit  the  crystal. 
The  arrangement  of  screws  and  guides  shown  in  thp  drawing, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  sliding  the  arms  to  and  from  the  wntrc 
where  the  crystal  is  to  be  fixed,  Fig.  192  is  another  ring 
fitting  into  n-,  with  two  light  springs  to  hold  a  slip  of  glass  (m 
which  to  fix  a  crystal  when  desired,  or  to  carrj-  one  of  the 
ordinarily  mounted  microscopic  specimena 

"■p,  figs.  1S9  and  190,  is  a  semicircle  attached  to  the  ring 
71,  which  is  centred  on  two  screws,  at  t  (,  passing  through 
two  uprighta,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle  and 
fixed  by  the  clamping  screw  r.  This  semicircle  may  be 
graduated,  in  which  case  it  can  also  Iw  employed  for  dt-ter- 
mining  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  by  polarised  light. 
Not  only  can  the  plate  «i  be  revolved  in  any  direction  within 
the  ring  n.  and  set  to  any  inclination  by  the  semicircle  /),  bill 
the  whole  ring  o  carrying  the  upright  supporta  may  also  be 
revolved  around  the  short  tube  shovra  in  the  section  at  u 
upon  the  plate  s,  which  fits  upon  the  traversing  stage  of  the 
microscope.  The  ring  o  may  also  be  graduated,  if  thought 
naeful,  and  thus  rendered  convenient  for  investigationB  bjr 
means  of  polarized  light. 

"  Whenacrystal,  or  any  angle  of  the  same,  isviewed  through 
the  prism  attached  to  the  goniometer,  two  images  thereof  are 
produced  by  revolving  the  prism,  which,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  may  be  made  to  occupy  various  relative  positions,  as 
shown,   for   example,   in  figs.    193,  19t,  195.  '  Let  a  t  c,    fig. 


Fig.  193.  Fif.  194.  Fig,  1»5. 

193,  be  the  angle  to  be  measured,  the  crystal  being  adjusted 
properly,  as  hereinafter  explained.  Place  the  vernier  at  zero, 
and  there  clamp  it  fast ;  then  revolve  the  tube  h  containing 
the  prism,  until  the  lines  forming  one  side  of  the  angle  to  lie 
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measured  coincide  in  both  images,  as,  for  instance,  the  lines 
a  6,  a'  b\  fig.  19-I' ;  tlien  release  the  vernier  and  revolve  it  on 
the  graduated  circle,  until  the  two  lines  forming  the  other  side 
of  the  angle  6  c,  b'  (fy  also  coincide,  fig.  195.  The  amount  of 
rotation  thus  obtained  is  the  measure  of  the  angle,  or  its  com- 
plement, according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  vernier  is 
moved.  Instead  of  starting  from  zero,  it  is  of  coiuse  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  difference  of  the  readings  in  the  two 
positions. 

"  There  are  two  descriptions  of  angles,  the  one  sort  being 
the  plane  angles  produced  by  the  lines  forming  the  edges  of 
tlie  planes,  the  other  sort  being  the  angles  representing  the 
inclination  uf  the  planes  themselves  to  each  other. 

"  When  a  plane  angle  is  to  be  measured,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  two  lines  or  edges  forming  it,  should  be  both  situated 
in  a  plane  perfectly  horizontal ;  that  is,  peqicndicular  to  the 
axis  of  vision.  The  stage,  fig.  189,  furnishes  every  facility 
for  this  adjustment,  which  may  be  known  to  be  perfect  by 
using  a  suitable  object-glass  and  obsen^ing  that  every  portion 
of  both  lines  remains  exactly  in  focus  on  traversing  the  stage. 

"  When  the  inclination  of  two  planes  is  to  Ijo  nieasun.'d, 
they  must  be  so  adjusted  that  their  line  of  junction  is  jiarallel 
to  the  axis  of  vision,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  they 
must  be  taken  out  of  winihng,  as  it  is  tenned.  A  ver}*  little 
practice  will  satisfy  the  obsen'er  that  these  adjustments  may 
be  readily  accomplished  by  the  stage  in  question. 

"  Similar  adjustments  may  l>e  efft?cted,  although  somewhat 
more  difficult,  by  using  the  forceps  commonly  sold  with  the 
compound  microscopes,  more  especially  the  three-pronged 
forceps  made  by  Smitk 

**  Tlie  author  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the  imi)ortance 
uf  tliL*  microscojM?  in  examining  the  surface  of  thu  phmes  of 
crystals  siibjtjcted  to  niea*<urc*ment,  convinced  as  he  is  that 
oliliquity  in  many  ciis<is  arises  not  only  from  conchoidal  frac- 
tures, biit  alsrj  frum  imp«.Tfect  laniinie  elevating  one  i>ortion  of 
a  plane,  and  yet  allowing  a  very  tolerable  reflection  when 
measured  bv  the  reflective  «^oniometer.  Another  source  of 
error  sometimes  arises  from  not  observing  that  the  planes 
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measured  are  those  of  macled  or  aggregated  cryetals,  and  thns 
fiiruish  angles  wliieh  would  not  exist  iu  ft  distinct  crystal" 

Mr.  Rtiss  has  also  contrived  a  very  excellent  goniometer; 
it  is  constructed  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
micrometer  eye-piece,  shown  at  fig,  16i,  page  234,  by  placing 
a  cobweb  in  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  tube  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glase,  ioBfeod  of  a  divided  scale,  and  having  the  upper 
rim  of  tlie  same  tube  divided  into  360'.  By  turning  either 
the  crystal  or  the  cobweb,  so  that  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
former  may  lie  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  cobweb,  and  baviug 
set  the  index  at  zero,  or  observing  the  degree  it  points  to, 
and  then  bringing  the  cobweb  in  a  tine  parallel  with  another 
side  of  the  crystal,  the  number  of  the  degrees  passed  over 
will  give  the  angle  required. 

A  glass  plate  ruled  with  parallel  lines  about  j^^  of  an  inch 
a|)art,  has  this  advantage  over  the  cobweb,  that  one  or  other 
of  the  lines  is  always  sutficiently  near  the  edge  of  the  crystal, 
without  the  necessity  of  using  the  st^e  movements,  which, 
loose,  may  allow  a  slight  amount  of  rotation  in  the  latter, 
thus  render  the  measurement  inaccurate. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

USE   OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

The  microscope,  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
investigation  of  every  class  of  object^  having  been  fully 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  remains  now  to  point 
out  the  diflFerent  methods  by  which  these  objects  may  be 
exhibited,  as  well  as  mounted  and  preserved  for  future 
examination.  As  this  work  is  chiefly  intended  to  afford 
information  to  those  who  are  yoimg  in  microscopiail  science, 
and  who,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
many  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  objects,  the  author  must  be  excused  for 
entering  somewhat  in  detail  into  a  few  of  the  most  impoitant 
processes ;  as  it  is  requisite  that  the  directions  given  should  be 
sufficiently  plain  to  enable  even  the  most  inexperienced  mani- 
pulator to  carry  them  into  effect 

Those  structures  intended  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
require  glass  of  some  form  or  other,  either  for  their  support 
whilst  being  investigated,  or  when  permanently  mounted ;  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  first  to  allude  to  the  best  mode 
of  cutting  such  glass  into  the  proper  shape  by  the  diamond. 

Diamonds  for  Cuttiny  Glass. — The  diamonds  required  by 
the  microscopist  are  two  in  number,  the  plough  or  glazier's 
diamond  and  the  writing  diamond.  The  fonner  is  necessary 
for  cutting  the  thin  plate  or  crown  glass  for  slides,  and  for 
cells  and  boxes  to  mount  objects  in,  whilst  the  latter  is 
required  for  cutting  the  thin  glass  for  covers,  and  for  writing 
the  names  of  the  objects  on  the  ends  of  the  slides.  The 
plougli  or  glazier's  diamond  is  representcMl  by  fig.  liK),  and 
consists  of  a  shaft  or  liandle,  and  of  an  oblong  piece  either  of 
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steel  or  braee,  in  which  the  diamottd  is  set ;  this  piece  of 
metal  is  connected  with  the  other  part  of  the  instrument  by 
means  of  a  Bwivd-joint,  working  in  the  end  of  m 
brass  ferrule  attached  to  the  handle.  Tlie  latter  i> 
generally  composed  of  wood  or  ivory,  the  upper 
port  being  round  and  slight,  whilst  the  lower  part  is 
much  larger  and  flattened  on  two  sides,  for  reasons 
presently  to  be  assigned.  The  amateur,  wbtii 
taking  a  diamond  in  hand  for  the  first  time,  niiMt 
not  be  disappointed  if  he  fail  to  cut  a  strip  from  a 
piece  of  glass :  he  may  even  persevere,  and  bUII 
some  time  may  elap^  before  be  is  certain  of  raakli^ 
a  good  cut — Whence  it  has  been  thought  that  a.  fuw 
words  of  instructiou  ou  this  point  would  not  here 
lie  out  of  place.  The  diamond  should  bti  held  in  the 
hand  thua : — -The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  or  luuiillo 
should  be  placed  between  the  fore  and  middle 
finger,  and  one  of  the  square  sides  of  the  lower 
end  pressed  upon  by  tho  thumb,  and  the  oppoeiile 
square  side  by  the  middle  finger.  The  aide  of  tbe 
oblong  piece  of  metitl  iu  which  the  diamond  is  eek  i 
should  now  be  brought  ngidnst  the  edge  of  the 
niitT,  and  by  moans  ol  the  swivel-joint  it  will 
readily  accommodate  itself  to  it,  Suppoeing  wc 
wish  to  cut  a  strip  trom  a  piece  of  glass,  we 
must  firat  lay  the  ruler  on  the  glass  in  the 
position  in  which  we  wish  the  cut  to  be  made ; 
the  diamond  held  as  already  directed  must  ha 
placed  against  the  edge  of  the  nikT,  at  the  sjK>t 
where  we  wish  the  cut  to  commence,  and  sboidd 
the  operator  have  never  cut  with  the  same  diamond 
before,  he  should  rest  it  on  its  point,  and  move  it  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  it,  making  tho  upper  end  of  the  handle 
describe  a  curve,  xmtil  the  diamond  marks  or  takes  readily  to 
the  glass.  When  the  right  position  is  obtained,  the  diamond 
may  be  drawn  carefully  along  the  ruler  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  glass,  care  being  always  taken  that  the  pressure  exerted  on 
it  be  not  great,  and  that  the  same  dt^gree  of  inclination  of  iU 
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handle  to  the  ruler  be  preserved  throughout,  else  in  parts  the 
glass  will  be  cut,  and  in  others  only  scratched.  A  true  cut  will 
be  known  by  being  very  faintly  visible,  and  by  a  particularly 
musical  sound  being  produced  by  the  cutting,  whereas  a  scratch 
19  known  by  its  jagged  edges,  and  by  the  rough  and  harsh  sound 
made  whilst  the  diamond  is  passing :  when  the  glass  is  held 
towards  the  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scratch  is  merely 
superficial,  but  the  true  cut^  although  faintly  \dsible  on  the 
surfetpe,  will  show  that  the  glass  is  cracked  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  below  it  When  we  try  to  separate  the 
slip  which  has  been  cut  with  the  diamond,  we  shall  find  that 
it  easily  breaks  oflF,  whilst  the  scratched  portion  will  be  with 
difficiUty,  if  at  all,  removed  The  operation  of  cutting, 
although  at  first  sight  very  simple,  will  be  found  not 
to  be  so  in  practice.  The  best  plan  for  the  tyro  is  to 
procure  a  piece  of  soft  glass,  and  make  a  number  of 
cuts  as  near  to  each  other  a.s  possible,  and  tr}*^  how 
thin  a  slip  can  be  broken  off. 

Writing  Diamond. — The  \iTiting  diamond  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  197;  it  is  not  provided  ^-ith  a  swivel, 
neither  is  the  handle  squared,  but  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  thin,  tapering  stem  of  ebony  or  ivory,  and  as 
it,  like  the  glazier  s  diamond,  will  only  cut  or  scratch  in 
certain  positions,  it  is  requisite  that  the  operator  should 
ascertain  this  point,  and  when  once  found,  a  mark 
should  be  made  on  the  handle,  in  order  to  sliow  which 
part  of  it  is  to  Ije  held  in  front  Those  diamonds 
having  a  portion  of  the  handle  sf[uared  on  which  to 
place  the  thumb  or  forefinger  will  be  found  to  be  by  far 
the  most  convenient ;  but  when  the  operator  has  once 
fixed  upon  the  best  \^Titing  point  of  the  diamond,  he 
Fig.  197.™^y>  ^^®  chooses,  cut  out  a  place  in  the  handle  for 
the  reception  of  the  thumb  or  forefinger.  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  'writing  diamonds,  one  in  which  an  irregu- 
lar stone  has  been  ground  or  turned  to  a  fine  point,  whilst  the 
other  is  formed  of  a  sharp-pointed  fragment  or  splinter.  The 
fonner  is  to  be  preferred,  although  its  cost  is  considerably 
greater. 
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ON   CUTTINa  GLASS, 

OliMs. — The  best  kinds  of  glaas  for  mounting  olgects  upcat, 
aril  those  known  m  commerce  aa  thin  pUUe  laui  Jtatte^lcrimit,; 
both  may  he  purchased  either  in  sheets  or  cut  up  into  elides, 
ready  for  use ;  if  the  fonner  be  preferred,  it  should  be  free 
from  holes  and  flaws,  whilst,  in  the  latter,  voius  and  air 
bubbles  must  be  avoided ;  should  the  operator  wish  to  cut  it 
himself,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  diamond  of  the  fora 
represented  in  page  282,  aad  a  piece  of  apparatus  tenn«d  & 
cutting-board. 

VvttiTig-board. — This  is  represented  by  fig.  198;  it  consjata 
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Fig.  198. 

of  a  piece  of  mahogany  or  deal,  a  b,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long  by  eight  or  nine  broad,  and  three  quarters  or  odc 
incli  thick ;  upon  this,  and  close  to  one  of  the  sides,  is  screwed 
a  strip  of  similar  wood,  c,  about  an  inch  broad  and  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick,  hut  not  so  long  as  the  bottom  piece  by  two 
inches ;  upon  it  may  be  marked  lines,  such  as  e/g,  to  indicate 
the  width  of  the  more  common  size  slides.  The  rulers  are 
generally  made  of  tlie  length  of  the  Iroard,  and  as  broad  a» 
the  sizes  of  the  glass-slides  reijuirt'd  to  be  cut,  minus  half  the 
thickness  of  tlic  setting  of  the  diamond  ;  the  wood  most  suit- 
able for  them  is  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick ;  one  of  those  rulers  is  represented  by  d.  In  all,  the 
ends  should  be  ait  perfectly  square,  for  a  purpose  presently 
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to  be  named  Supposing  it  be  wished  to  cut  the  slides  of 
the  usual  size,  viz.,  three  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide, 
two  rulers  must  be  provided,  the  one  not  quite  one  inch 
Iffoad,  the  other  not  quite  three  inches,  as  no  diamond 
will  cut  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  set  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  steel  or  brass ;  therefore 
the  distance  of  the  cut,  made  by  the  diamond-point  from  the 
edge  of  the  ruler,  will  be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
setting,  and  as  no  two  are  of  the  same  thickness,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  the  rulers,  at  first,  of  the  respective 
breadths  of  one  inch  and  three  inches,  and  then  to  have 
one  edge  planed,  until  the  cut  made  by  the  diamond  is 
exactly  the  right  measura  When  those  who  use  plate- 
glass  prefer  having  the  edges  of  their  slides  either  ground 
or  polished,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  the  nilers  of  the  exact  size 
of  the  slide,  viz.,  one  of  an  inch  and  the  other  of  three  inches 
broad,  by  these  the  slides  will  be  cut  larger  than  is  required, 
bot  the  loss  which  the  edges  sustain  in  the  grinding,  will^  in 
all  probability,  bring  them  down  to  the  proper  size. 

Process  of   CuttiTig. — In  cutting  slides,    it  is  advisable 
first  to  cut  the  glass  into  strips  three  inches  broad;  this  is 
done  in  the  following  manner : — One  edge  of  the  glass,  if  not 
quite  straight,  is  to  be  made  so  by  cutting  a  thin  strip  off; 
diis  straight  side  is  to  be  placed  against  the  thin  raised  edge 
on  the  cutting-board,  and  pressed  firmly  towards  it,  the  broad 
ruler  is  then   to  be   laid  upon  the  glass,  and  also  pressed 
against  the  raised  edge,  and  a  cut  made  with  the  diamond  in 
the  manner  previously  described ;  we  shall  now  have  a  strip 
of  glass  three  inches  broad     Tlie  next  step  is  to  make  one  of 
its  ends  square;  this  may  be  done  by  laying  the  strip  against 
the  raised  edge  of  the  cutting-board,  with  one  extremity  ex- 
tending a  little  beyond  it;  the  broad  ruler,  being  perfectly 
square  at  both  ends,  is  now  to  l^e  placed  with  one  of  these 
against  the  raised  edge  and  a  cut  ma<Je ;  this  will  render  the 
end  of  the  strip  of  glass  square  ;  this  squared  end  is  then  to 
be  brought  against  the  edge  of  the  cutting-boaid,  and,  with 
the  narrow  ruler,  it  can  be  cut  up  into  as  many  slides  of  three 
inches  by  one,  as  its  length  \rill  admit  of.     When  these  arc 
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placed  in  a  bundle,  they  will  bo  found  to  be  all  of  one  siw, 
which  would  not  bo  the  caae  were  any  other  plan  adopted. 
The  small  strips  cut  off  from  plate-glaas,  uot  large  enough 
for  elidea.  should  not  Ije  thrown  away,  as  they  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  making  cella  or  boxes.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  elides  of  three  inches  by  one  have  only  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  description ;  of  conree,  any  other  azea 
may  be  cut  by  the  same  process,  by  having  rulers  of  the 
requisite  breadth. 

Edghig  the  Slides. — All  glaas  that  has  been  cut  with  the 
diamond  will  present  a  rough  edge;  to  obviate  this,  and  at  th« 
same  time  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  slide,  the  edge* 
must  be  ground  smooth  ;  this  is  done  by  rubbing  them  on  a 
perfectly  fiat  plate  of  metal,  with  fine  emery  and  water,  Aa 
one  of  these  plates  will  be  found  of  great  use  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  Just  mentioned,  it  will  be  as  well  here  to  speak 
of  the  best  form  to  be  adopted.  Several  metals  will  answer 
the  purpose,  but  the  best  is  a  mixture  of  lead  and  pewter ; 
cast-iron  or  braes,  especially  the  former,  will  answer  very 
well,  but  lead  is  rather  too  aoft.  In  order  to  get  the  sudaoB 
flat,  it  rany  lie  planed,  or,  if  the  plat*  be  not  very  largo,  tbiM 
of  the  same  size  should  be  procured ;  they  may  ail  be  kept  per- 
fectly tnie  by  a  process  well  known  to  most  mechanics,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  grinding  one  alternately  against  the  two 
others,  and  these  two  against  each  other,  whereby  a  perfectly 
flat  surface  may  be  always  kept  If  cast-iron  be  employed, 
three  plates,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  will 
answer  the  purpose  exceedingly  well.  The  process  of  grinding 
the  edges  of  the  glasses  consists  in  holding  the  slide  in  a  ver- 
tical position  on  the  plate,  and  rubbing  it  either  round  and  round, 
or  else  backwards  and  forwards,  until  perfectly  flat ;  if  the  edges 
require  to  be  bevelled,  the  slide  must  then  be  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  plate,  and  l>e  rubbed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  emery  shoulii  >)c  fine,  and  the  slide  dipped  in 
clean  water  occasionally,  and  then  wiped  to  see  how  the  grind- 
ing proceeds.  To  receive  the  excess  of  emery  and  water, 
which  is  sure  to  escape  over  the  side  of  the  plate,  a  cloth 
may  be  placed  around  it,  or  the  plate  fixed  into  a  block  of 
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wood  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hone,  which  is  the  best  plan. 
If  the  edges  require  to  be  polished,  after  having  been  ground, 
they  may  be  nibbed  upon  a  flat  piece  of  wood  covered  with 
buff  leather  that  has  been  impregnated  with  putty  powder, 
water  being  used  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  emery.  If 
a  large  quantity  of  slides  be  required,  the  process  of  grinding 
will  be  facilitated  by  emplo)ring  a  lapidary's  wheel  or  mill, 
charged  with  emery ;  the  polishing  may  also  be  done  in  the 
aune  apparatus  by  using  a  wooden  wheel  charged  vnth  putty 
powder.  If  the  slides  be  intended  to  be  covered  with  paper 
the  grinding  of  the  edges  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  paper 
will  hide  all  inequalities  of  surface. 

ON  CUTTING  THIN   GLASS  FOR  COVERS,  ETC. 

The  thin  glass  employed  to  cover  microscopical  preparations 
18  manufactured  only  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  and 
may  be  procured  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  from  the 
one-twentieth  to  less  than  the  two-hundredth  of  an  inch  ;  being 
unannealed,  it  must,  on  account  of  its  brittlcness,  be  handled 
with  care.  For  cutting  it,  the  board  described  at  page  284 
fi>r  the  thick  glass  may  be  used,  or  a  smaller  one,  consisting 
of  a  piece  of  mahogany  about  eight  inches  long,  three  broad, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  raised  e<lge,  as  repre- 
sented at  c.  The  lines  e/^,  in  front  of  the  raised  edge, 
should  also  be  present,  to  indicate  the  length  and  breadth  of 
two  slides  of  the  size  most  commonly  used,  and  to  form  a 
guide  for  cutting  the  covers.  As  it  matters  little  if  the  covers 
be  not  cut  exactly  the  same  size,  one  narrow  ruler  will 
generally  suf&ce  for  all  purposes. 

The  diamond  to  be  employed  must  be  the  writing  one, 
having  a  sharp  point,  but  the  pressure  exerted  ought  to  Ik? 
slight,  as  the  thin  glass,  from  not  being  annealed,  is  apt  to 
break  with  the  slightest  touch ;  should  the  operator,  however, 
not  be  provided  with  a  writing-diamond,  the  glass  may  be  cut 
with  a  plough  diamond  by  laying  it  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass 
that  has  been  wetted,  a  plan  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Warington. 
This  will  fill  up  all  inequalities  and  cause  an  adhesion  between 
them,  and,  with  a  little  care,  the  diamond-point  will  cut  it, 
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liut  if  the  first  stroke  fail,  the  opemtioii  most  be  repeated 
imtil  a  scratch  is  made,  a^  it  often  happens  that,  from  th»  4 
hardness   of  the  surface  of  the  unaonealed  glus,  a  plougb  i 
diamond  will  not  readily  mark  it 

To  Cut  Circular  atid  Oval  Covers. — This  may   be   done  J 
either  by  a  machine  in  which  a  plane  surface  of  wood,  on  i 
which  the  glass  is  laid,  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle  or  oval  j 
underneath   .1   diamond-point,   or   by   the   writing-diamond ; 
in  which  latter  case  a  model  of  the  size  of  the  cover  will  be  | 
required.     In   order   to  cut   circles,  the  following   plan  h 
been   adopted  with  great  success  by   the   author: — Six 
more  flat  pieces  of  brass,  each  about  1^  inch  square  and  tSj  of  a 
an  inch  thick,  are  to  be  provided,  each  having  a  hole  in  I 
it«  centre,  the  smallest  hole  to  be  aboat  J  an  inch  in  diameter, 
that  in  the  second  jV  of  an  inch  longer,  and  ao  on,  increasing  by  ( 
the  same  amouut  up  to  the  sixth ;  each  piece  of  brass  should  bo  1 
marked  with  a  number.     One  of  these  being  laid  upon  the  thin  J 
glass  and  pressed  flnnly  down  with  the  finger,  the  diamond  1 
is  to  be  passed  round  the  margin  of  the  disc,  care  being  tak«a.  I 
that,  in  the  passing  round,  it  be  made  to  revolve  on  ita  owal 
axis,  otherwise  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cat  vUI  not « 
join;  a  little  ]iractire  will  somi  ovi^rojTnc  this  r,l.stncle.      By 
this  plan  any  odd  pieces  of  glass  may  be  cut  up  and  put  away 
in  boxes,  each  being  marked  with  the  numl>er  of  the  brass  em- 
ployed   in   the    cutting.      When   oval   covers   are   required, 
pieces  of  brass  with  oval  holes  may  be   used  in  the   same 
manner  as  the  others.     When  a  number  of  discs  of  the  eame 
size  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  tliin  glaas  cut  into 
strips  a  httic  broader  than  the  circles  are  to  be,  the  circles 
when  cut  can  then  be  readily  separated  from  the  surrounding 
glass ;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  a  few  strokes  made  by 
the  diamond  through  the  largest  aud  most  attached  parts,  will 
readily  cause  their  separation.     Much  of  the  thin  glass  used 
for  covers  ia  slightly  airved;  care,   therefore,  is  required  to 
select  those  pieces  that  are  the  flattest,  especially  when  the 
covers  are  destined  for  cells  containing  fluid ;  if  they  be  not 
flat,  the  gold-size,  or  other  material  employed  to  cement  thor 
edges,  will  be  certain  to  run  Tiudcrneatli  them      When  the 
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edges  of  the  covers,  whether  circular  or  otherwise,  are  not 
cut  sufficiently  well  to  allow  the  firagments  to  be  separated 
from  them  rea<lily,  but  little  pieces  of  glass  are  left  behind, 
a  fine  file  rubbed  over  the  edges  will  make  them  smooth,  and 
any  of  the  cements  will  adhere  more  firmly  to  them.  For  this 
purpose  the  cover  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  allowed  to  project 
above  the  fingers  for  the  file  to  act  on  at  a  time ;  by  these 
means  there  will  be  but  very  little  risk  of  fracture. 

The  methods  above  described  are  very  useful  when  the 
operator  is  in  possession  of  a  writing  diamond  only ;  but  the 
following  very  ingenious  instruments  have  lately  been  con- 
trived for  the  express  purpose  of  cutting 
circular  covera  The  first  of  these  is  the 
invention  of  ilr.  Shadbolt,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  199.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral stem  of  steel  wire,  a  a,  sliding  freely 
in  a  tube  of  brass,  6.  To  the  upper  end 
of  the  wire  is  attached  a  disc  of  ivory,  c, 
and  to  the  lower  a  small  cylinder  of  box- 
wood, d;  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  6, 
is  fastened  a  piece  of  brass,  e,  through 
which  is  made  to  slide  a  small  triangular 
bar,  /,  carrying  at  one  end  a  semicircular 
piece  of  brass,  g,  through  which  slides  a 
steel  pin,  fc,  armed  with  a  diamond  point ; 
the  pin  may  be  fixed  at  any  required 
height  by  the  screw  ?,  and  the  bar  also 
(when  regulated  for  the  size  of  circle  to 
be  cut)  by  the  screw  j.  The  use  of  tlie 
instrument  is  obvious ;  the  cylinder,  d, 
being  placed  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  piece  of  thin 
glassy  and  the  arm,  /,  adjusted  to  the  required  size  of  the  cover 
to  be  cut,  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
disc,  c,  and  one  of  the  right  upon  the  edge  of  the  larger  disc 
of  wood,  it ;  if  this  last  be  revolved,  it  will  carry  with  it  the 
arm,  bearing  the  diamond,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  the 
operator  so  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  latter  upon  the 
19 
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glass,  a«  to  make  the  cut  perfectly  even.     Mr.  SliiwllwH  lift! 
lately  done  away  with  tlie  disc  of  wood,  fe,  niatlo  the  tuIie,  ] 
b,  much  hirger  (it  that  part,  and  given  it  a,  hexagonal  figiiret   I 
like  tliat  of  D  iii  fig.  200,  for  the  fingers  to  act  upon.     Tl»i*  I 
plan  answers  as  well  a.s  the  disc,  and  the  instrument  L 
quence  can  be  packed  in  a  much  smaller  compaaa. 

An  apparatus  somewhat  sirailar  to  the  aljove,  but  \vm 
costly,  has  for  a  long  time  l>een  fiimiahed  by  Mr.  Darker, 
who  has  also  contrived  one  of  a  more  complete  kind, 
Htted  to  tlie  top  of  a  box,  with  the  central  stem  8uppof1»J 
by  an  arm,  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position.  The 
tliauKjiid  JE  connected  with  an  adjustuble  horizontA]  turn, 
and  ia  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  two  juilleys  and  a  ena- 
Decbbig  Imnd.  The  glass  to  be  cut  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  J 
plate  glass,  blackened  on  its  under  surface,  which  foni 
part  of  the  cover  of  the  bos,  and  the  diamond  it  kept  awajV 
from  the  thin  glass  by  means  of  a  spring ;  but  in  oni<» 
render  the  instrument  more  effective,  an  extra  finger  and  i 
central  stem,  to  keep  the  thin  glass  iu  place,  are  require^] 
On  this  account,  t)ie  apptiratus  represented  by  fig.  SOO,  sbI 
oontrivod  by  Mr,  Thomas  Boss,  will  be  foimd  to  perform  n 
rciidily-  A  bout  iinii  of  \iiii>^.  A,  in  supported  by  nie^ins  of  a 
square  block  of  wood  upon  a  base,  B.  Through  the  collar, 
C,  passes  a  stem,  which  is  of  octi^nal  figure  at  D  for  the 
fingers,  aud  cylindrical  at  E.  Upon  thi;*  latter  part  slides  a 
spring  box,  F,  having  a  piece  of  cork  or  India  rubber  at 
its  free  extremity.  A  horizontal  arm,  O,  supporting  the 
spring  box,  H,  through  which  slides  the  stem,  I,  carrying  the 
bar,  K,  of  the  diamond,  h,  is  capable  of  being  adjusted  for  the 
diameter  of  the  cover  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  use  of  the 
instrument  is  obvious  ;  the  gli»ss  is  laid  upon  the  foot,  B,  and 
the  proper  size  having  been  fixed  on  l>y  means  of  the  scale,  M, 
the  stem,  E,  is  presse<l  down  upon  tlie  glass  firmly  by  tlie 
fingers  applied  at  I).  In  ordc^r,  however,  to  prevent  the 
pressure  from  cracking  tlie  glass,  the  spring  boxes,  F  and  H, 
have  been  employed,  eo  that,  however  much  force  is  applied 
at  D,  the  diamond  and  central  piece,  F,  only  press  upon  the 
glass  by  the  force  of  tlie  two  springs  contained    in  the  boxes 
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As  BOOD  as  a  complete  circle  b  marked  by  the  (Uamond  point, 
the  fiiigere  are  removed,  aad  the  stem  is  lifti^l  from  the  glass 
by  the  heliacal  spring.  By  this  instrument,  aa  by  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt's,  the  glass  to  be  cut  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  on 
this  account  a  piece  a  little  larger  than  the  circle  to  be  cut  is 
only  required. 


Fig.  200. 

The  glass  need  not  be  cut  into  strips  or  squares,  but  one  of 
tiie  insularly  shaped  pieces  may  be  covered  with  circles  touch- 
ing each  other,  which  may  be  separated  by  gently  twisting  aud 
beading  the  pece,  so  as  to  cause  the  discs  to  drop  out 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MBTnODS  OF  CEMBNTINQ  CELLS. 

There  are  tliree  principal  methods  of  mountixtg  microecopical 
preparatioriB : — first,  in  the  dry  way  ;  second,  in  some  kind  of 
preservative  fluid,  euch  as  spirit  ami  water,  or  Goadby'i*  or 
other  solution ;  and  tJiird,  in  Canada  balsam.  In  the  first 
method,  all  that  is  generally  required  is  a  slip  of  glass  or  a 
slide  (as  it  is  commonly  termed),  and  a  cover  of  thin  glaw ; 
but,  in  the  second,  when  the  object  is  of  any  thickn«e^  | 
the  fluid  requires  to  be  contained  in  some  kind  of  reservMr, 
which  is  most  frequently  made  of  glass,  and  is  called  by  micro- 
scopists  a  celL  Of  tliese,  various  shapes  and  sizes  will  be  fouoit 
necessarj',  but  as  all  require  to  be  fastened  to  a  slide,  by  dkwu 
of  some  kind  of  cement,  it  will  be  as  well  here  to  describe  lh«  J 
most  approved  methods  of  conducting  the  operation. 

Method  of  Oementing  CdU  wiiiiout  Heat. — The  thin  gla«s  J 
■  tiie  tubular,  the  drilled,  and  all  tbfi  other  fonn^  of  cells  pre-  \ 
Bently  to    l«?   dc-scribed,  may  lie    faatoned  1o  a  botl.:>ni  glaf 
or  slide  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  cementa, 
viz,,  a  mixture  of  gold-size  and  lamp-black,  or  gold-size  and 
Jitharge  or  red-lead,  or  a  solution  of  a-sphaltum  in  turpentine ; 
in  all  these  cases,  the  parts  of  the  cell  that  are  to  be  cemeut«d 
must  be  simply  painted  over  with  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of 
one  of  the  above  cements,  and  then  laid  on  tlic  slide,  and  put 
aade  until  the  cement  is  sufficiently  hard  for  the  cell  to  be 
used,  which  will  often  require  many  daya 

Cetnerding  Cells  by  Heat. — Tlie  most  efficacious  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  employ  one  of  two  substances  known  in  commerce 
as  Canada  balsam  and  marine-giuo,  both  of  which  must  be 
liquefied  by  heat,  and,  to  effect  this,  a  simple  apparatus,  such 
as  a  small  plate  of  sheet-iron,  supported  in  some  way  or  other 
over  a  lamp,  must  be  provided.  The  size  of  the  iron-plat« 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  slides  three  inches  long  by 
one  wide ;  it  can  be  supported  in  various  ways ;  if  the  plate  be 
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about  five  inches  square,  it  may  very  well  be  heated,  either 
upon  the  ring  over  a  chemical  argand  lamp,  or  upon  one  of 
the  rings  of  a  retort-stand,  and  a  spirit  lamp  used.  By  far 
the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  about  six 
inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  one-eighth 
thick,  with  small  legs  to  support  it,  about  three  inches  firom 


Fig.  201. 

the  table ;  the  legs  for  convenience  of  carriage  may  be  jointed, 
as  shown  in  fig.  201 ;  and  imder  the  plate  a  spirit  lamp  is 
placed,  to  heat  it 

Whilst  the  plate  is  being  made  warm,  the  cell  and  the 
slide  to  which  the  cell  is  to  be  cemented,  are  to  be  laid 
upon  it,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  cell  small  pieces  of  marine- 
glue,  cut  either  into  lumps  or  shavings,  are  to  be  placed ;  these 
must  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  they  Legin  to  melt,  they  may 
be  moved  one  towards  the  other  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  surface  which  is  to  be 
cemented  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  and  the  glue  is  seen  to  boil, 
the  cell  may  be  taken  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  turned  over 
upon  the  slide,  and  when  it  has  been  adjusted  to  its  right 
place,  it  may  be  firmly  pressed  down  upon  the  slide  with 
a  piece  of  flat  wood,  so  that  all  the  superfluous  glue,  with  any 
air  bubbles  that  are  present,  may  be  squeezed  out  The 
cell  may  now  be  removed  from  the  plate  and  placed  upon  a 
{»ece  of  wood;  before  it  gets  cold  the  superfluous  glue  may  be 
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scraped  away  easily  with  a  small  chisel,  such  as  is  repivseiitej 
by  fig.  302,  or  by  a  knife,  but  if  this  operation  be  left  tmtil  tho 


Fig.  202. 

cell  is  cold,  the  task  then  will  be  more  dlfBcult.  As  sooii  as 
the  cell  is  cold,  a  email  quantity  of  either  a  weak  solutioD 
of  potash,  or  spirits  of  wine,  may  be  poured  into  it,  and  all 
the  small  particles  of  glue  removed  first  with  the  chisul,  and, 
secondly,  with  a  chisel-like  piece  of  wood,  having  a  thin 
piece  of  rag  over  it,  so  that  the  cell  may  he  freed  both  from 
the  cement  aad  from  any  greasy  matter  that  may  be  present 
(care  being  always  taken  that  the  glass  be  not  sciutdted). 
The  cell  may  now  be  rinsed  out  with  dean  water  and  wiped 
dry,  first  with  a  cloth  or  an  old  cambric  handkerchief,  aud 
finifihed  with  chamois  leather;  it  is  now  ready  for  use. 

When  the  glue  has  been  heated  too  much,  it  turns  black, 
becomes,  brittle  and  will  not  stick  to  the  gla^s ;  if  this  should 
happen,  it  is  always  better  to  take  away  the  cell,  scrape  off 
all  the  old  glue,  and  begin  afresh,  than  to  attempt  to  cement 
it  with  glue  that  has  been  over-heated  and  blackened.  As 
soon  aa  the  glue  boils,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  laying 
down  the  cell  in  its  proper  place.  Sometimes  small  black 
gritty  masses  are  present  in  the  glue ;  these  should  be  re- 
moved whilst  the  melting  is  going  on,  as  when  left,  unless 
they  can  be  crushed  by  pressure,  they  will  prevent  the 
cell  from  coming  down  flat  on  the  glass,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure is  taken  off  large  air  bubbles  will  often  appear.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  marine-glue  in  use,  but  the  best  for 
cementing  cells  is  that  known  in  commerce  as  G  K  4;  this 
melta  at_a  temperature  some  few  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  the  harder  kinds  get  brittle  by  keeping,  and 
their  melting  point  is  much  higher.  While  the  plate  is 
warm,  and  all  the  materials  are  at  liand,  it  is  best  to  cement 
a  number  of  cells,  all  of  which  may  be  cleaned  and  put  by, 
ready  foruse,  as  it  will  be   found  in  practice   necessary  to 
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have  several  sizes  in  store,  so  that  an  object  may  be  mount^*(l 
speedily,  for  many  valuable  things  are  laid  by  and  forgotten 
when  the  trouble  of  making  and  cleaning  a  cell  has  to  be  gone 
through  before  the  mounting  can  be  acconi])li8hed. 

To  Cement  Cells  with  Caiuula  Balaam. — ^The  iron  plate,  the 
spirit  lamp,  and  the  tools  mentioned  in  the  article  on  cement- 
ing cells  with  marine-glue,  will  all  be  as  requisite  for  the 
Canada  balsam  as  for  the  former  material.  The  plate  is  also 
to  be  warmed,  and  the  cells  laid  on  it,  as  there  described,  but 
upon  the  sides  of  the  cell  some  old  but  semifluid  Canaila 
Ijalsam  is  to  be  placed.  As  soon  as  it  shows  the  least  symptom 
of  boiling,  which  is  known  by  the  disapi>earance  of  all  air 
bubbles,  the  cell  may  be  taken  up  with  the  forceps  and  laid 
upon  the  slide,  pressed,  to  get  rid  of  the  superHiioiLs  balsam, 
and  then  set  aside  to  cool ;  the  superfluous  Ijalsani  may  be 
removed  with  the  knife  or  chisel,  and  the  ctll  cleaned  with 
a  rag,  dipped  either  in  turpentine  or  ether.  To  get  rid  of 
these,  the  potash  or  alcohol  may  be  substituted,  and  when 
the  cell  is  rinsed  out  with  clean  water,  and  wiped  dry  with  a 
rag  and  chamois  leather,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Canada  balsam 
is  not  so  good  for  cementing  cells  as  the  marine-glue,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  getting  brittle  by  age ;  some  considerable 
care  even  is  required  in  handling  propjirations  tliat  have  Ix'oii 
mounted  only  a  few  years,  as  the  lea.st  jar  or  Ixiuding  of  the 
slide  to  which  the  cell  is  cemented  is  often  attended  with  a 
separation  of  the  balsanL 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heated  slide  to 
which  the  cell  has  been  cemented  must  not  \)e  touched  with 
a  damp  hand,  neither  should  it  be  laid  on  metal  or  anything 
wet,  as  the  glass,  when  suddenly  cooled,  is  very  apt  to  crack. 
If  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  be  uneven,  it  should  Ix)  rubbed 
on  the  metal  plate  descriljed  at  page  28G  until  it  be  i>erfectly 
level,  as  the  success  of  the  operation  of  cementiug  a  cover 
will  materially  depend  upon  this  point 
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The  cements  emploj-Gd  to  fasten  down  the  covers  of  cells  oiul   ! 
boses  for  coutaining  microscopical  preparations  mounted  i 
fluid,  are  of  many  kindsj  the  most  useful  of  them  being  i 
follows : — 

Japanner'3  Gold-Size. — ^This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  dry  red-lead,  litharge,  copperas,  gum  animi,  and  ' 
turpentine,  tlie  first  and  laat  ingredients  being  its  principal 
constituents ;  it  can  be  purchased  at  most  shops  where  varnishes 
are  sold,  but,  as  its  drying  properties  increase  with  its  ago,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  two  or  three  years  old  before  it  is 
employed.     It  should  be  laid  on  with  a.  camel  or  sable-luur 
pencil,  and  be  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed  or  other  vial,  donuly 
corked.     A  thin  coating  should  be  applied  at  firet,  and  wh«u 
this  is  dry,  another,  rather  thicker.     If  the  gold-aze  be  very  J 
thin,  a  small  quantity  of  lamp-black  or  litharge  may  be  mixed  ' 
with  it  on  a  slab  by  means  of  a  palette  knife,  and  as  this 
mixture  very  soon  dries  it  should  be  used  quickly.     The  brush 
employed  with  either  of  the  above  cements  may  be  cleaned 
with  turpentina 

Sealing-wax  Varniak. — This  is  made  by  dissolving  sealing- 
wax  of  any  coloiu"  in  alcohol,  it  having  previously  been  brok^i 
into  small  pieces.  Tliis  cement  is  not  so  good  as  the  gold-eiz^ 
in  consequence  of  not  sticking  readily  to  damp  surfaces,  but 
it  forms  an  excellent  material  for  giving  a  shiny  coloured 
coating  as  a  finish  to  the  mounting  of  an  object  It  is  laid  on 
with  a  small  brush,  and  should  be  tightly  corked  to  prevent 
the  spirit  from  evaporating ;  the  brush  may  be  cleaned  with 
alcohol  Some  persons  prefer  shcU-lac  to  sealing-wax  few  a 
cement,  but  unless  it  is  dissolved  in  naptha  it  will  be  found 
rather  too  brittle  ;  the  method  of  using  and  keeping  it  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  sealing-wax. 
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AajJudtum. — This,  which  forms  a  very  good  cement^  is 
made  by  dissolving  Egyptian  osphaltum  in  boiling  linseed-oil 
or  in  turpentine  ;  it  answers  very  well  for  the  first  coating,  but 
has  not  sufficient  body,  unless  mixed  with  some  solid  material, 
to  form  the  entire  mass  of  cement  aroimd  the  covers  of 
objects ;  it  is  of  a  fine  black  colour,  and  as  such  will  serve  for 
the  last  or  finishing  coating.  A  solution  of  this  substance  in 
turpentine  will  make  a  good  cement  for  fastening  cells  to  the 
glass  slides,  instead  of  the  marine-glue  or  Canada  balsam, 
having  this  advantage,  that  spirit  may  be  employed  as  the 
preservative  fluid  without  injury  to  it 

Canada  Balsam. — A  solution  of  this  substance,  either  in 
ether  or  turpentine,  evaporated  to  such  a  consistence  as  is 
sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  laid  on  with  a  camers-hair 
pencil,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith  as  a  very 
good  substitute  for  the  gold-size;  a  mixture  of  lamp-black 
and  white  hard  varnish,  when  laid  on  immediately,  he  also 
consideis  a  good  cement 

Marine-Glue. — This  most  useful  cement,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  JeflFery,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  shell-lac,  caoutchouc, 
and  naptha ;  many  kinds  are  made,  but  that  known  in  com- 
merce as  G  K  4  is  the  best  for  microscopic  purposes ;  a  solvent 
for  it  is  supplied  at  the  manufactory,*  and  will  be  found  of 
great  senice  to  those  who  wish  to  construct  any  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  cells  or  boxea  When  about  to  be  used,  the  glue 
must  be  cut  into  thin  slices,  laid  on  the  glass,  and  heated 
until  it  begins  to  boil,  or  a  hot  iron  may  be  placed  on  one  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  glass  until  the  same  effect  is  2>roduced ;  if 
any  gritty  particles  be  prasent,  they  must  be  removed.  To 
ensure  a  firm  connection  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  both 
must  be  well  warmed,  othen^'ise  the  glue  will  stick  to  one  and 
not  to  the  other.  The  excess  may  be  removed  readily  before 
it  is  quite  cold  by  means  of  the  chisel  described  at  page  294, 
and  all  trace  of  tlie  remainder  by  the  employment  of  caustic 
potash,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  latter  be  left  in 
contact  with  the  glue,  as  it  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself  between 

*  Commercial  Road,  Limehouse. 
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the  two  cemented  surfaces,  ami  cause  tht^lr  separation  in   a, 
short  space  of  time. 

Electrical  Cement. — A  very  useful  cfiment  for  some  purpose* 
hereafter  to  be  described,  is  made  by  melting  together  ten 
mmces  of  renin  and  two  ounces  of  beea'-wax,  adding  two 
ounces  of  red  ochre  and  a  t«aspoonfiil  of  plaster  of  Paris; 
this  cement  is  generally  employed  for  fastening  bras*  or  wood 
to  glass  in  all  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus ;  it  must  be  used 
when  hot,  and  can  readily  be  fashioned  into  any  shape  bcforw 
it  gets  quite  cold.  Another  veiy  excellent  but  less  brittle 
cement  is  made  by  melting  together  two  ounces  of  block  r 
one  ounce  of  bees'-was,  and  one  ounce  of  vermilion  ;  this  will 
be  useful  for  making  the  thia  flat  cells  described  at  pa^  31  Ok 
ae  well  as  for  many  other  purposes 

Several  other  cements  will  be  required  occasionally  by  tlw 
microscopist,  viz.,  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  water,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  has  been  added,  to  pro-  ^ 
vent  it  from  fermenting  and  becoming  sour ;  also,  the  sudi 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  or  distilled  vinegar ;  as 
substitute  for  these,  the  liquid  sold  by  Mqshtb.  Ackernuum  i 
dAWmoiui  ctfmevi  will  be  found  of  great  value,  both  an  ti  oomec 
and  as  a  fluid  for  mounting  some  kinds  of  t>lij</c(s.     M;i.?tich 
varnish  is  also  very  useful  for  cementing  opaque  objects  to 
discs  of  cork  or  leather,  or  to  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  surface 
on  which  they  are  intended  to  be  mounted. 

For  covering  slides  with  paper,  common  paste  is  a  good 
cement,  but  as  it  soon  gets  mouldy  and  sour,  the  following  mix- 
ture, employed  by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  an  excellent  substitute : — 
Powdered  gum  tragacanth,  1  oz. ;  powdered  gum  arabic,  2  oz. ; 
white  sugar,  2  oz. ;  mixed  and  kept  in  a  dry  state.  \\Tien 
wanted,  mix  up  a  small  quantity  with  water  by  means  of  a 
brush,  called  by  painters  a  "fitch  tool,"  and  if  what  is  not  used 
be  kept  in  an  open  shallow  vessel,  it  will  dry  before  it  becomes 
mouldy,  and  may  readily  be  rubbed  up  agab  with  water.  It 
may  also  be  kept  fluid  in  a  covered  vessel,  if  a  small  lump  of 
camphor  be  placed  in  it 

White-lead,   ground    in    linseed-oil,   will   be   required   for 
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mRlring  the  cells  described  at  page  308 ;  this  should  be  old, 
and  free  fix)m  all  rough  particles ;  it  may  be  mixed  up  on  a 
slab  with  a  small  quantity  of  gold-size,  and  if  a  little  litharge 
be  added,  it  will  dry  more  readily. 

Besides  the  above  described  cements  there  are  a  few  others 
80  usefid  as  to  require  mention  here.  The  first  of  these  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Suggitt'a  Liquid  Jet;  it  is  said  to 
be  a  solution  of  bituminous  shale  in  naptha:  this  cement 
dries  in  a  few  minutes  and  is  admirably  suited  for  making 
thin  cells  as  well  as  for  securing  their  covers,  as  spirit  does  not 
act  upon  it  It  should  be  kept  tightly  corked,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  exposed  at  a  tima 

Coactivvahers'  Black  Varnish  may  be  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  above,  but  it  does  not  dry  quite  so  quickly ;  this 
can  be  obtained  of  any  varnish  maker ;  but  that  sold  by  Mr. 
Penney,  251,  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  is  very  excellent 

EUhdc  Japan  is  a  good  cement  for  making  thin  cells  by 
Mr.  Shadbolt's  machine,  described  in  page  310 ;  it  possesses 
the  property  of  becoming  very  hard  and  tough  by  exposure  to 
a  gentle  heat  in  an  oven.  The  cells  of  Mr.  Topping,  also 
described  in  page  310,  are  prepared  of  this  material 

Shdlrlac,  dissolved  in  naptha,  and  filtered,  will  form  a  good 
cement;  it  may  be  laid  on  by  Mr.  Shadbolt's  machine,  to  be 
presently  described;  as  the  naptha  speedily  evaporates,  the 
cement  soon  dries,  but  never  gets  very  brittla 

In  all  cases  where  any  of  the  above  described  cements  are 
used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  too  much  sliould  not  be 
laid  on  at  once,  the  coating  should  bo  thin  at  first,  and  thicker 
when  the  first  is  dry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON   PEE3EBVATIVE  FLUIDS. 

The  preservative  fluids,  like  the  cemeuts  before  described, 
require  to  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  structures 
they  may  be  employed  to  conserve ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  aolo- 
tion  of  salt,  ahun,  and  corrosive  sublimate  iu  water,  which  will 
keep  most  fleshy  substances,  will  destroy  others  that  conlmn 
bone ;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  a  diflerent  fluid 
for  each  of  these  structures,  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  that 
iiiive  hitherto  been  employed,  with  the  siingle  exception  of 
spirit,  there  is  no  one  which  is  universally  applicabla  For 
large  preparations,  proof  spirit  will  answer  every  purpose ; 
l«it  as  this  is  rather  too  strong  for  most  of  the  cements  used 
by  the  microscopist,  it  has  been  aacert^ed  that  for  delicate 
structures  there  are  certain  proportions  of  alcohol  and  distilled 
water  that  will  be  auflScient  to  preserve  them,  and  will  not 
act  in  any  way  either  on  the  marine-glue,  gold-size,  or  ac^Jial- 
tum.  The  following  fluids  will  be  found  the  most  genendly 
useful 

Spirit  and  Distilled  Water. — In  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  60"  above  proof,  to  five  of  distilled  water,  a 
fluid  may  be  made  that  is  capable  of  preserving  not  only  injec- 
tions, but  the  elementary  tissues  both  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables; all  the  colours  of  the  latter  will,  however,  be  destroyed 

Acetate  of  AliimiiUL — This,  when  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  former  to  ten 
of  the  latter,  will  preserve  even  very  delicate  colours ;  when 
injected  into  the  bloodvessels  of  animals,  it  is  said  to  prevent 
decomposition,  and  forms  the  so  called  Gannul  process,  em- 
ployed very  much  on  the  Continent  for  the  preservation  of 
animal  structures  on  a  large  scale. 

Qoadhy's  Fluids. — The  first  of  these,  and  the  one  for  which 
Mr.  Goadby  wae  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  consists  of 
four  ounces  of  bay  salt,  two  ounces  of  alum,  four  grmus  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  two  quarts  of  boiling  wat«r ;  these 
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ingredients  are  to  be  well  stirred,  and  the  solution  very  finely 
filtered.  These  proportions  form  a  strong  fluid,  but,  if  neces- 
saiy,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  without 
any  diminution  of  its  preservative  qualities.  Another  kind 
consists  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  bay  salt,  seven  grains  of 
coiroeive  sublimate,  and  six  quarts  of  water ;  this  fluid,  from 
containing  no  alum,  is  not  so  liable  as  the  former  to  act  on 
such  structures  as  shell  and  bone.  Another  kiud,  called  the 
arsenical  solution,  is  made  by  mixing  together  two  drachms  of 
araenious  acid,  three  pounds  of  bay  salt,  and  six  quarts  of 
water;  to  dissolve  the  arsenic,  it  should  be  boiled  with  a 
pcntion  of  the  water  in  a  tin  saucepan.  All  the  above  fluids 
must  be  carefully  filtered  before  they  are  used. 

Solution  of  Creosote, — Creosote  does  not  readily  mix  with 
water,  but  if  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division  it  may  be 
suspended  in  it :  one  way  of  getting  a  solution  is  to  mix  it 
with  water  in  a  retort  and  distill,  the  water  will  come  over 
highly  charged  with  it  One  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of 
this  solution  is  its  tendency  to  quit  the  water  and  adhere  as 
a  deposit  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Mr.  Thwaites,  of  Bristol,*  recommends  a  fluid  into  which 
creosote  enters  as  an  ingredient  for  the  purpose  of  moimting 
preparations  of  algae  ;  it  is  made  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Thwaites*  Fluid, — To  sixteen  parts  of  distilled  water 
add  one  part  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  and  a  few  drops  of 
creosote,  suflScient  to  saturate  it,  stir  in  a  small  quantity  of 
prepared  chalk,  and  then  filter :  with  this  fluid  mix  an  equal 
measure  of  camphor-water  (water  saturated  with  camphor), 
and,  before  using,  strain  oS*  through  a  fine  piece  of  linen. 

For  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Ralfs  recommends  the  following ; 
viz.,  bay  salt  and  alum  of  each  one  grain,  to  bo  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Mr.  Ralfs  also  informs  us,-f"  that 
Mr.  Sidebotham  employs  distilled  water  alone  for  mounting 
delicate  specimens  of  alga3,  and  when  the  last  coat  of  cement 
is  nearly  dry,  he  applies  a  fine  bronze  with  a  camel's-hair 
pencil. 

*  Ralfs*  DesmidieiB,  page  40. 
t  Op.  Cit.,  page  42. 
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Olycerine. — This  fluid  (the  sweet  principle  of  fate  ami  oiiit). 
lately  recommende'd  by  Mr.  Waringtoii  for  preserving  ilelicaW 
animal  and  v^tahlp  tissues,  haa  many  advantages  over  other 
fluida,  not  only  in  keeping  the  green  colours  of  infusoria,  but, 
as  it  evaporates  very  slowly,  it  may  be  employed  in  cells 
without  90  much  care  being  necessary  in  the  cementing  of 
their  covers  It  is  iniscible  with  water  and  camphor-water  in 
all  proportions ;  the  most  convenient  strength  for  use  will  be 
one  part  of  glycerine  to  two  of  distilled  water ;  if  made  weaker 
than  this,  conferva)  will  readily  grow  in  it  when  oxjwaed  to  the 
air,  but  not  when  sealed  up  in  cells,  this  may  be  obviated  by 
the  employment  of  camphor  water.  If  pure  giyc^^rin^^  be  mod 
it  will  act  on  the  mitrine-glue,  and  from  its  highly  refrucUng 
properties,  many  delicate  structures  will  be  entirely  lort  in  it, 
as  in  Canada  balsam.  The  beet  glycerine  is  procured  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  plaster  (the  emplastrum  plunibi  of  tJie 
PharmacojKcia)  ;  it  also  remains  in  great  abundance  after  ifae 
formation  of  soap ;  but  in  this  latter  case  it  is  always  mixed 
with  some  free  alluih,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  use. 

Castor  OU  was  first  reconunendetl  by  Mr.  Wariugton,  in 
184i,  as  a  medium  for  mounting  cert^  classes  of  objecte, 
especinlly  crystals;  he  haa  also  found  (hat  it  nnsnors  ei|na!ly 
well  for  minute  fungi  and  parasitic  insects  ;  before  being  em- 
ployed, it  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  that  it  be  per- 
fectly free  from  all  cryatalhne  deposit. 

Cki-omic  Acid  is  useful  for  mounting  some  very  delicate 
preparations;  it  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Warington,  in  1842, 
as  a  preservative  i^ent,  being  part  of  a  patent  for  a  new  mode 
of  tanning ;  it  has  since  been  employed  by  Mr.  Bowman  and 
M.  Briicke  to  harden  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  in  order 
to  detect  its  real  structure.  Chromic  acid  may  be  procured  in 
the  crystalline  state,  and  should  be  dissolved  in  so  much  water 
as  will  render  the  tint  of  the  solution  a  pale  straw  colour.  A 
much  weaker  solution  than  this  will  keep  must  animal  tisuea.   " 

Bichromaie  of  Potixsh. — Tliis  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  is  employed  by 
M.  Briicke,  to  preserve  nervous  stnictures,  such  as  portions  of 
brain,  ganglion  globules,  &a  ;  after  soaking  in  a  solution  of 
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this  strength  for  a  day  or  two,  the  specimens  are  mounted  in 
distilled  water.  If  white  lead  be  employed  to  cement  the 
cover,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bichromate  does  not  come 
into  contact  with  it,  as  then  a  yellow  precipitate  will  be 
formed. 

Salt  and  Water, — A  solution  made  in  the  proportion  of  five 
grains  of  salt  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  answer  for  keep- 
ing very  many  animal  and  vegetable  structures ;  it  was  first 
recommended  by  Dr.  Cook,  more  than  twenty-six  years  ago. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper,*  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  best  fluid  for  preserving 
coloured  tissues,  also  found  that  salt  and  water,  to  which  acetic 
acid  had  been  added,  succeeded  extremely  well  for  this  pur- 
pose; such  a  mixture  will  answer  for  most  minute  vegetable 
tissuea  The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  all  saline  fluids  is 
the  growth  of  confervae  which  takes  place  in  them  ;  this  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  creosote,  or  a  small  quantity  of  camphorated  water. 

Naptha, — This,  when  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  seven  or  eight  of  water,  will  make  a  good  preservative 
solution;  the  author,  by  accident,  having  placed  in  water 
some  portions  of  skin  to  macerate,  that  had  been  coarsely 
injected  with  a  material  into  which  naptha  entered  rather 
largely  as  an  ingredient,  was  surprised  to  find  them  perfectly 
firee  from  decomposition  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks ; 
the  water  was  impregnated  with  naptha,  and  the  specimens 
were  in  excellent  condition,  having  imdergone  Uttle  or  no 
change. 

General  Directions. — It  may  here  be  stated,  that  for  all 
large  specimens,  such  as  injections,  the  spirit  and  water,  or 
Goadby's  first  solution,  may  }ye  used,  and  for  others,  either 
the  creosote  or  glycerine  solutions ;  as  those  containing  saline 
matter,  when  placed  either  between  glasses  simply,  or  in  the 
thin  glass  cells,  are  apt  to  crystallize  slowly,  and  interfere 
with  the  objects  that  are  mounted  in  them.  Goadby  s  solu- 
tion, containing  salt,  alum,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  will  keep 
animal  structures  that  have  been  injected  with  size  and  ver- 

*  Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 
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milion  eseeedmgly  well ;  but  those  in  which  the  vessels  are 
filled  with  flake-white  will  have  that  substance  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours ;  Id  these  cases,  either  the  arsenical  or  the  spirit  and 
water  only  should  be  employed.  The  glycerine  fluid,  wbesi 
kept  for  some  time,  is  apt  to  become  mouldy  ;  it  should,  there- 
fore, either  be  mixed  In  small  quaDtitiQ!,  and  only  a  few  hours 
before  it  is  required,  or  camphorated  water  should  be  uaed. 
When  objects  are  to  be  mounted  in  either  of  the  above  fluids, 
it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  they  should  have  been 
soaking  for  some  liours  in  the  same  fluid,  or  in  one  of  n 
similar  kind ;  this  should  be  more  particularly  att«nde<l  to 
when  the  preparation  has  to  undergo  dissection  in  water  pre- 
vious to  its  being  mounted.  It  has  often  happened  to  the 
author  to  find  a  preparation  that  had  been  dissected  in  water, 
and  mounted  in  a  cell  in  spirit  and  water  immediately  aAer, 
completely  covered  with  small  air  bubbles  in  a  few  houra, 
from  the  slow  admixture  of  the  two  fluids.  With  Ooadby's 
solution  it  does  not  so  often  happen,  but  with  this  a  white 
sediment  will  be  sometimes  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
when  the  preparation  has  been  soaking  in  spirit  for  some  time 
previously.  When  the  operator  has  more  than  one  specimea 
of  a  rare  kind,  hi  should  not  confine  himself  to  moimting 
them  all  in  one  fluid,  but  should  try  such  others  as  in  his 
opiuion  may  be  likely  to  succeed ;  a  note  of  this  should  be 
made  at  the  time  on  the  glass  slide,  and  the  date  of  the 
mounting  also  placed  thereon ;  such  records  will  be  of  great 
service  as  guides  to  future  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  fluids  employed  for  the  preservation  of 
objects,  certain  agents  are  now  coming  into  use  which  become 
solid  when  cold.  The  first  of  these  was  suggested  by  Mr, 
Weuham,  and  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  treacle ; 
this  has  since  been  improved  upon  by  Mr.  H.  Deane,  who,  in  a 
paper  lately  read  before  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London, 
recommends  the  following: — Gelatine,  1  oz. ;  water,  4  oz.; 
honey,  5  oz. ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  )  oz. ;  creosote,  6  drops. 
The  gelatine  is  to  be  soaked  in  water  until  soft ;  the  honey  is 
to  be  raised  to  the  boihug  beat  in  another  vessel  and  added  to 
the  moist  gelatine ;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  made  boiling  hot ; 
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when  it  has  somewhat  cooled,  but  is  still  perfectly  fluid,  the 
creosote  and  spirits  of  wine,  previously  mixed  together,  are  to 
be  added ;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  filtered  through  fine  flannel ; 
when  cold,  the  composition  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  stifi*  jelly, 
which,  on  being  slightly  warmed,  becomes  perfectly  fluid.  A 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  glycerine,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue,  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  using 
these  agents  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
mounting  of  objects  in  Canada  balsam. 


CHAPTER  VL 

METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  OBJECTS  IN   FLUID. 

All  very  delicate  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  to  exhibit 
their  structure  clearly,  should  not  be  mounted  in  the  dry  way 
or  in  Canada  balsam,  but  in  some  preservative  fluid,  such  as 
spirit  and  water,  Goadby's  solution,  or  one  or  other  of  the 
fluids  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 

The  most  minute  structures,  such  as  the  vessels  of  plants, 
the  muscular  and  other  tissues  of  animals,  requiring  in  all 
cases  exceedingly  high  powers  for  their  due  exhibition,  must 
of  necessity  be  preserved  in  very  thin  cells,  with  a  small 
amount  of  fluid 

The  best  method  is  as  follows : — Take  a  slip  of  thin  plate 
glass,  and  after  having  cleaned  it  thoroughly  by  washing  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  to  remove  all  grease,  let  it 
be  laid  flat,  and  a  drop  of  one  or  other  of  the  preservative 
fluids  presently  to  be  enumerated  placed  upon  it ;  in  this  the 
object  is  laid,  and  after  having  been  properly  spread  out  with 
the  needle  ix)int,  it  is  ready  to  receive  its  cover  of  thin 
glas&*  This  cover  should  be  selected  'with  care,  and  be  as 
thin  and  flat  as  possible  ;    when  freed  from  all  grease  by 

*  For  Mr.  Jackson's  method  of  cleaning  thin  glass,  see  Quarterly 
Jaurmd  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  i.,  page  141. 
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being  rubbed  with  caustic  potash,  it  should  be  wiped  with  a 
clean  cloth  or  chamois  leather,  and  when  finished  must  be  hftbl 
in  the  middle,  not  with  the  fiogera,  but  with  forceps.     The 
next  part  of  the  process  is  to  touch  its  edges  slightly  with  one 
or  other  of  the  cements  before  enumerated  (the  simple  gold- 
size  will  be  found  to  be  the  beat,  aa  it  ia  most 
free  from  colour);  the  cover  being  held  with  the 
forceps,  the  brush  or  finger  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  gold-size,  may  be  gently  passed 
around  each  edge.     This  being  done  the  next 
step  ia  to  lay  the  cover  upon  the  object,  which 
is  effected  by  dropping  the  cover  gently  Ufton 
the  fluid,  and  pressing  it  lightly  to  exclude  nil 
the  excess,  and  to  leave  only  a  thin  stratum  in- 
t*Tvening  between  the  two  glasses;  the  eioess 
may  be  removed  either  by  drawing  it  away  hy 
the    sucking    tube,     fig.     203,    or    by    email 
slips  of  blotting-paper.     After  this  operation  u 
finished,  a  thin  layer  of  cement  is  to  be  plwsed 
where  the  edges  of  the  cover  come  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  glass ;    when  this  is  dty,  Mt- 
other  thin  layer  may  lie  put  on,  until  the  angle 
between  the  two  glasses  is  nearly  filled  up     The 
use  of  anointing  the  edges  of  the  cover  with  ibo 
cement  before  laying  it  on  the  fluid  ia  to  prevent 
its  getting  wet,  and  by  that  means  hindering 
the  cement  from  sticking.     Care  must  be  taken 
to  exclude  all  air  bubbles  from   between   the 
cover  and  bottom  glass,  otherwise  the  cement 
will  run  in,   especially   whou   the  bubbles  ajo 
Fi-;.  l!03.       near  the  edge.     Should  too  much  of  the  fluid 
have  been  drawn  out  from  between  the  glasses, 
imd  an  air  bubble  be  left,  it  is  then  necessary  to  add  a  little 
more  of  the  fluid  at  the  edge  where  the  bubble  is,  and  it  will 
then  run  in  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  bubble,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  fluid  may  be  again  taken  away  in  the  manner  before 
described.     Objects  mounted  in  this  way  seldom  keep  very 
long,  and  when  once  an  air  bubble  has  made  its  appearance,  it 
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becomes  neceesary  that  a  watch  should  be  kept  upon  it,  lest 
the  cement  also  run  in  and  spoil  the  spedmen.  ^^Hien  an 
olject  pcsGesses  an;  appreciable  thickness,  it  is  by  far  the  best 
plan  not  to  mount  it  in  this  manner,  but  to  adopt  one  or  other 
of  the  following  methods,  in  all  of  which  a  small  reservoir  is 
employed  to  contain  both  the  fluid  and  the  preparation  ;  this 
reaerroir  is  termed  a  cell ;  various  forms  of  these,  which  will  be 
paxticalarized  as  the  thin  glass  cell,  the  concave,  tul>ular,  and 
drilled  cells,  with  many  others,  here  require  separate  mention 
Id  order  to  prevent  the  cement  einployed  in  the  flat  cell 
from  ninning  in  to  spoil  the  object,  the  author's  late  brother, 
Mr.  Edwin  Qaekett,  adopted  the  plan  represented  h;  fig.  204', 
which  was  to  take  a  piece  of  writing  paper,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  smaller 
each  way  than  the 
cover  to  be  em- 
ployei],  and  from 
the  middle  of  this 
to  cut  a  square  or 
circular  hole  suf- 
ficieutly  large  to 
bold  the  object  After  the  fluid  had  been  placed  on  tlie  slide, 
and  the  ohject  deposited  in  it,  this  paper  cell  was  also  placed 
in  the  fluid,  and  when  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  slide,  the 
cover  was  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner,  the  paper  prevunting 
the  cement  from  running  beyond  it  to  obscure  the  object 
Following  out  this  principle,  Mr.  Darker  has  ingeniously  oon- 
1^  trived  a  cell  of  the  form 

^^^^^  ^_  5' .  represented  in  plan  by  A 

^I^^^B^  J^:^^^  ^f**^  ^'  ''S'  ^**^'  *''*^ '"  section 
^VV|  *=*^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^-  '^^  ^^  *'° 
^^^taaHp  o       rs.-  cast  in  glass  of  the  size 

^^^^^  f— ^  represented  by  A  B,  and. 

Fig.  205.  •"  order  to  prevent  the 

cement  firom  running  in, 

the  sides  are  constructed  as  shown  by  G  D  B ;  B  being  the 

outer  margin  of  the  cell,  D  a  flat  suijoce  for  the  cover  to  rest 

on,  and  0  a  groove  between  it  and  the  inner  margin.     These 
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cells  ore  cemented  to  the  slides  in  the  ustial  manner,  rather 
with  marine^Iue  or  asphaltum  disaolved  in  turpentine;  tho 
method  of  cementing  down  the  cover  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  forms,  a  small  quantity  of  gold-size  being  n{>|ilied  aronnii 
its  edge  either  with  a  hnish  or  the  finger  before  it  is  placet!  on 
the  fluid  within  the  cell ;  should  there  be  any  tendency  in  iho 
cement  to  run  under  the  cover,  it  must  first  fill  up  the  groove 
before  it  can  get  into  the  cavity  where  the  object  is.  The 
under  surface  of  this  form  of  cell  can  be  ground  suSicieatly 
thin,  to  enable  a  qfiarter  of  an  inch  object-glass  to  view  any 
object  contained  within  it 

T/ie  Concave  Vdl. — This  consiata  nf  u.  slide  of  plate-glaa^ 
rather  thicker  than  ordinary,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  concave 
cell  or  pond  has  been  ground  out,  and  left  in  the  rough  state 
or  poUehed ;  it  may  either  be  of  the  form  represented  in 
fig.  206  or  fig.  207,  and  the  method  of  mounting  objects  in  it 
is  the  same  as  in  the  flat 


Fig.  206. 


Fig,  207. 
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obII  ;  a  thin  layer  of  the 
gold-mze  or  other  cement 
is  to  be  placed  around  the 
margin  of  the  cover  88  m 
the  axac.  of  the  flat  cell,  and 
the  excess  wiped  oflf  with 
the  finger.  The  fluid  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  concavity. 


and  the  cover  dropped  on  as  in  the  preceding  descriptions,  but 
the  cover  should  be  so  much  larger  than  the  cell,  as  to  leave  a 
margin  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  around  it  This  form  of  cell, 
when  polbbed,  docs  very  well  for  many  objects  where  accurate 
definition  of  the  surface  only  is  required ;  and,  when  unpol- 
ished, is  most  useful  for  thin  opaque  objects,  such  as  pieces 
of  injection,  leaves  of  plants,  &c.,  &c.,  that  are  too  thick  to  be 
mounted  between  two  flat  pieces  of  glass. 

White  Lead  Cell. — A  verj-  convenient  and  durable  form  of 
cell  may  be  inmle  by  spreading  some  old  wliite  lead,  that  has 
been  groimd  in  oil,  on  one  of  the  slides  that  measure  three 
inches  by  one,  taking  care  to  leave  an  aperture  or  pond  in 
the  centre  a  little  larger  than  the  oljject ;  the  lead  may  be  laid 
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on  of  a  thickness  equal  to  tliat  of  the  object  Spirit-and-water, 
or  other  fluid,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  pond,  and  the  object  de« 
posited  in  it ;  the  thin  glass  cover,  which  should  be  as  large  as 
convenient,  is  to  be  put  on  obliquely,  and  pressed  firmly  down 
into  the  white  lead,  taking  care  to  exclude  all  air  bubblea 
The  author  has  objects  in  his  possession,  quite  perfect,  which 
were  mounted  eleven  years  aga  Mr.  William  Valentine,  who 
has  adopted  this  plan  for  many  years  ^ith  complete  success, 
uses  a  little  trowel  of  box  or  other  hard  wood  of  the  shape 
represented  by  fig.  208  to  plaster  down  the  white  lead  and 
press  the  glass,  and  a  more  convenient  instrument  for  the 
purpose  cannot  be  devised.  When  Mr.  Valentine  first  com- 
menced this  plan  of  mounting,  thin  glass  was  not  to  be  met 
with,  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  use  a  stout  piece  of  mica ; 


Fig.  208. 

this,  his  objects  have  kept  perfect  for  many  yeara  Mr. 
Holland,  whose  name  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  the 
inventor  of  the  triplet  object-glass,  has  recommended*  a  cell 
of  the  form  represented  by  fig.  209,  as  useful  for  many  objects 

that  require   a   high   power,      a  b 
exhibits  a  glass  slide,  on  which  is 


cU       t/       H      a      painted,  with  white  lead  (worked  up 
i-^:^.-rvi.^«Jj     I        with  one  part  linseed-oil  and  three  of 
■■"^^"■^^^        spirit  of  turpentine),  a  pond  or  cell,  cc, 
Fi*'.  209.  enclosing  a  space,  d.     Glasses  so  pre- 

pared ^vith  cells  of  any  size  or  shape 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  they  are  used.  The  method 
of  mounting  objects  within  this  form  of  cell  is  thus  described : 
— "A  drop  of  fluid  containing  the  object  is  placed  within 
the  space  d,  and  a  piece  of  mica  of  the  same  size  as  the 
part  painted  dropped  on  the  fluid ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  drop  be  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  touch  the  inner 
margin  of  the  cement     That  Ixiing  accomplished,  take  some 

•  Vol.  xlviii.  of  TranMactions  of  the  Society  of  Arit^  page  123. 
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almond  oil  id  a  hair  pencil,  and  pass  it  lightly  and  slowly 
round  the  edges  of  the  mica:  the  oil  will  inaiauate  itself 
under  it,  and  will  surround  the  object  without  muting  with  it. 
When  the  oil  is  cleaned  off,  a  coating  of  the  whito  lead  may  bo 
laid  round  the  edges  of  the  mica,  extending  about  one-lanth 
of  an  inch  within  and  without  it" 

The  two  following  methods  of  mounting  very  delicate  object^ 
Buch  as  Desniidieas,  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Thwaitoa.* 
The  first  consists  in  marking  out  on  the  glass  slide  a  cell  of  the 
required  shape  with  gold-size,  thickened  either  with  litharge, 
red-lead,  or  lamp-black :  these  materials  are  to  be  mixed 
together  on  a  slab  and  laid  on  the  slide  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
this  mixture  quickly  becomes  hard.  In  the  second,  where 
deeper  cells  are  necessary,  marine-glue  is  used ;  this  must  be 
melted  and  dropped  upon  the  slip  of  glass,  and  flattoned  when 
warm  with  a  piece  of  wet  glass,  and  what  is  superfluous  cut 
away  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  walls  of  the  cell ; 
these,  if  they  have  become  loosened,  may  be  made  firm  again 
by  warming  the  under  sin-face  of  the  slip  of  glass.  The  aur- 
facefl  of  these  cells  may  be  made  fiat  by  rubbing  them  on  the 
metal  plate  with  emery  and  water.  The  plan  of  layii^  down 
and  of  cpraentin^'  the  thin  cover  is  the  samf-  as  that  for  the 
fiat  and  other  cells  before  described. 

Mr.  Topping  prepares  cells  for  receiving  minute  prepara- 
tions in  the  following  manner :  He  takes  a  sUp  of  glass  and 
lays  on  it  two  thin  pieces  of  mahogany  of  the  size  of  the  glass, 
each  having  a  hole  of  the  required  figure  cut  in  the  centre;  in 
one  piece,  the  hole  is  the  size  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  cell, 
in  the  other,  of  the  inner  margin.  These,  when  laid  over  the 
glass,  afford  the  means  of  marking  out  with  a  writing  diamond 
the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  cell,  which  must  be  filled  up 
with  black  japan.  The  glass  is  now  to  be  transferred  to  an 
oven,  the  heat  of  which  should  be  mised  gradually,  to  prevent 
the  japan  from  bUstering,  and  if  care  be  taken  in  this  part  of 
the  process,  a  cell  so  made  will  resist  the  action  of  proof  spirit. 
For  the  construction  of  celts  for  mounting  objects  in  fluid,  the 
following  very  simple  and  efficacious  method  is  adopted  by 
*  Rulfs'  Detmidietr.  |Mige  40, 
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Mr.  G.  Sfaadbolt^  having  the  threefold  advantages  of  neatness, 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  great  economy. 

It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in  fluid 
an  object  of  such  extreme  thinness,  that  even  the  thin  glass 
oell  is  too  thick,  such  as  the  cuticles  of  some  vegetable  pre- 
parations, desmidiesc,  &c.  To  make  cells  adapted  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  others  somewhat  thicker,  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  tlun  ghiss  cells,  a  little  instniment  contrived  by  Mr.  Shad- 
bolt,  and  shown  at  fig.  210,  will  be  found  highly  useful  It 
oonsists  of  a  piece  of  well-seasoned  mahogany  or  other  wood, 
about  an  inch  in  thickness  and  about  9  inches  by  3^.  To 
this  are  attached  two  flat  mahogany  wheels,  a  a,  both  ]  incli 
thick,  and  3J  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  made  to  turn 
together,  and  in  opposite  directions,  by  means  of  a  silken  cord 


Fig.  210. 

crossed.  A  handle,  &,  is  attached  to  one  wheel,  and  a  little 
spring,  c,  formed  like  the  letter  Y,  to  tlic  other  ;  this  spring 
is  capable  of  being  raised  by  pressing  the  tail  of  the  Y.  An- 
other piece  of  mahogany,  dy  is  attached  to  the  base,  so  as  to 
surround  about  one-third  of  the  wheel  carrying  the  spring, 
and  should  be  sufficiently  thick,  to  be  slightly  elevated  alx)ve 
the  said  spring ;  this  is  intended  as  a  support  to  the  hand.  Tlie 
screws  or  centres  on  which  the  wheels  move,  c  e,  must  not 
project  in  the  slightest  <legree  beyond  the  wood.  A  few  cir- 
cular lines,  from  an  inch,  a.s  the  extreme,  to  any  smaller  size, 
should  be  drawn  on  the  wheel  with  the  spring.  Having  raised 
the  Y  spring,  by  pressing  the  end,  e,  place  on  the  wheel  a  slip 
of  glass  of  the  usual  size,  and  adjust  it  so  that  none  of  the  cor- 
ners project;  if  the  wheel  be  made  of  the  size  named  (3 4 
inches),  it  will  then  be  centred  in  o?ie  direction,  and  may  be 
readily  centred  perfectly  by  means  of  the  largest  ring  drawn 
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on  the  wheel.  Having  dipped  a  camel's  hair  peocil  into  eome 
appropriate  cement,  hold  it  to  the  glafis,  at  tlie  same  time 
caiisiiig  the  latter  to  revolve,  by  means  of  the  second  wheel, 
with  the  handle;  a  very  neat  circular  cell  will  thus  be  formed 
The  beet  kinds  of  cement  for  this  purpose  aie  eitlier  Uie 
ti^piiaZte  cement,  described  page  297  of  tins  work,  or  the 
japanners'  gold  size,  or  a  mixture  of  tlie  two  in  equal  propor- 
tions If  one  coating  be  not  thick  enough  for  the  purpose 
intended,  another  can  be  laid  on  as  soon  aa  the  first  ia  dry,  aa 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  centering.  In  making  cells  with  the 
a^halte  cement,  a  coating  of  gold-size  should  cdun7/s  Jj©  l&id 
on  at  last,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  brittle,  and  the 
first  coating  is  always  best  of  asphalte  alone,  as  it  adhcra 
more  strongly  to  the  glass  than  the  gold-size,  which  is  apt  to 
peel  off  unless  it  is  baked,  as  soon  as  the  first  coat  is  laid  on. 
This  instrument  is  also  of  great  assistance  in  cementing  the 
covers,  both  of  the  cells  made  by  it  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
glass  cells,  as  they  are  not  only  cemented  much  more  neatly 
than  by  hand,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  with  less  dan- 
ger of  disarranging  the  conteoitB. 
It  has  been  improved  by  Uk 
Jackson,  and  is  now  generally  ma<Ie 
lithout  tlic'secorni  wlu'el.  a.s shown 
n  fig.  211,  that  which  siippi-jrts  the 
_.^  glass  being  turned  by  the  finger 

°  applied  to  a  milling  underneath. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  has  also  a  method  of  making  cells  of  greater 
thickness,  of  marine-glue,  mentioned  at  page  297 ;  his  process 
is  as  follows ; — Having  procured  two  jnll  alaha  of  about  6  inches 
square,  of  marble,  glass,  or  earthenware,  as  flat  as  possible,  5 
gun  punches,  the  largest  being  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  smallest  ^  of  an  inch,  the  others  intermediate,  also  a  small 
pipkin  ;  a  little  of  the  glue  is  gently  melted  in  the  pipkin,  the 
two  pill  slabs  are  then  wetted  with  cold  water,  and  some  of 
the  melted  glue  is  dropped  on  one  of  them,  the  other  being 
imfnediaiely  pressed  upon  it,  so  as  to  force  it  into  a  thin  sheet, 
the  thickness  depending  on  the  amount  of  i)ressure.  In  a  few 
moments  the  slabs  may  be  separated  ;  sometimes  tliey  adhere 
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^  BtroDgly,  notwithstanding  the  water,  that  the  assistance  of 
^  laige  dinner  knife  is  required  to  disunite  them. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  has  been  thus  formed, 
lay  one  on  a  piece  of  flat  wood  or  cardboard,  and  with  the  largest 
{ranch  pressed  on  it^  cut  it  into  a  number  of  discs ;  with  the 
second  sized  punch  cut  out  the  centre  of  these,  leaving  only 
rings  of  glue ;  the  third  sized  punch  may  be  used  on  the  smaller 
discs  cat  out  of  the  large  ones,  and  so  on  to  the  smallest ;  thus 
four  sized  rings  will  be  formed.  It  is  now  necessary  to  harden 
the  rings  of  glue,  and  to  fix  them  to  the  glass  slides,  which  may 
be  both  done  at  one  operation.  Place  the  requisite  number 
of  glass  slips  on  a  tray  or  piece  of  wood,  and  make  them 
tolerably  hot  in  an  oven;  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out^ 
carefully  drop  a  ring  of  glue  on  each,  in  the  exact  place  where 
required,  the  rings  of  glue  will  immediately  melt,  and  by 
keeping  up  a  gentle  warmth  may  be  made  as  hard  as  is 
desired ;  they  will  also  be  veiy  firmly  attached  to  the  glass  by 
this  process.  The  slides  must  be  kept  the  whole  time  in  a 
horizontal  position,  to  prevent  more  of  the  glue  getting  on  one 
nde  than  the  other.  When  allowed  to  cool,  but  before 
becoming  quite  hard,  a  piece  of  cold  glass  should  be  pressed  on 
the  top  of  each  ring,  and  left  there  till  cold ;  this  is  to  cause 
the  ring  to  be  quite  flat  at  top,  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
csover.  On  pulling  the  glasses  apart,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
glue  will  readily  separate  from  the  glass  that  was  cold,  and 
remain  firmly  fixed  to  the  other.  The  covers  can  be  cemented 
on  when  the  cells  are  filled,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  pre- 
viously described. 

Tlte  Tki/n  Glass  Cell — The  cell  represented  by  fig.  212  was 
first  employed  by  Mr.   Goadby,  and   consists,  as  its  name 

implies,  of  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  such  as  is 
used  for  covers,  about  three^juarters  of  an 
inch  square,  out  of  which  a  round  hole, 
^      J  varying  from  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an 

inch,  has  been  drilled.     In  order  to  make 
this  useful,  it  is  to  be  cemented  to  one  of 


F'r'.  212.  ^^^  slides  of  plate-glass  with  marine-glue, 

in  the  manner  previously  described  at  page 
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293,  After  the  cell  has  been  properly  cleaned, 
directed,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  intended  object,  wl 
be  mounted  as  follows  ; — A  Bmall  quantity  of  gold-size  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  margins  of  the  cell,  and  as  much  as  pofflible 
wiped  off  with  the  finger  (taking  care  that  the  mze  is  wiped 
away  from  the  hole  of  the  cell  and  not  towards  it) ;  the  fluid 
in  which  the  object  is  to  be  moimted  must  now  be  placed  in 
the  cell  (it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  put  in  rather  more  than 
b  used),  and  after  the  object  has  been  properly  arranged,  the 
cover,  previously  cleaned  and  anointed  on  its  edges,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  flat  cell,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fluid  and  pressed 
down,  the  esceas  removed  from  its  edges  by  the  blotting  paper 
or  aiicking  tube,  and  the  cement  laid  on  in  the  manoer  be- 
fore described.  When  these  cells  are  not  sufficiently  thin, 
they  may  be  readily  made  so  by  rubbing  them  down  on  the 
metal  plate  described  in  page  286,  with  some  fine  emery  and 
water.  It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  give  them  a  rob  on  tint 
metal,  not  only  in  order  that  they  may  be  rendered  flat, 
which  they  rarely  are,  but  because  a  ground  surlaoe  ia  cal- 
culated to  give  firmer  bold  to  the  cemeab  than  one  which  ii 
polished.  ' 

As  the  thin  gla.ss  cell  ia  rather  expensive  from  being 
difficult  to  make,  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted 
to  construct  them  of  different  sizes.  Dr.  Beale,  in  bis  recent 
work  on  the  Microscope,  page  60,  recommends  the  following 
plan  : — "  One  of  the  tliick  glass  rings,  fig.  21-1,  ia  heated  on  the 
brass  plate,  and  one  side  covered  with  marine  glue  As  soon 
as  the  glue  is  thoroughly  melted,  a  small  piece  of  the  thin 
glass  is  carefully  applied,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool. 
When  quite  cold,  the  point  of  a  semicircular  or  round  file  is 
sharply  thrust  through  the  centre  of  the  thin  glass,  which  is 
carefully  filed  to  the  size  of  the  interior  of  the  ring,  and  then 
taken  off  by  heating  it  a  second  time  on  the  plate,  when  it 
may  be  cleaned  with  potash,  and  is  ready  to  be  fixed  to  the 
slide.  The  success  of  this  simple  process  depends  upon  the 
very  intimate  adhesion  of  the  thin  glass  to  the  ring ;  and  this 
is  so  firm,  that,  however  roughly  the  file  may  be  used,  any 
crack  which  is  made,  never  runs  across  that  part  of  the  thin 
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glasB  which  is  fixed  to  the  ring.  In  this  way,  thin  glass  cells 
may  be  made  of  any  shape  without  the  slightest  trouble ;  and 
by  having  many  of  the  rings  on  the  hot  plate  at  the  same 
tune,  and  taking  them  in  rotation,  a  very  short  time  only  is 
required  to  make  a  great  number.  Yeiy  large  thin  glass  cells 
can  thus  be  readily  formed,  which  could  not  be  made  at  all,  or 
only  with  great  labour,  by  any  other  process." 

The  best  plan  of  making  thin  glass  cells  of  one  size  is  with 
a  little  instrument,  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Brooke,  termed  by 
liim  a  press,  and  represented,  slightly  reduced  in  size,  in  fig. 
S13.  It  consists  of  two  plates  of  brass  of  the  shape  shown  by 
A  B,  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  close  contact  by 
means  of  screws ;  each  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  about  i  inch 
in  diameter,  but  that  in  the  upper  plate  is  somewhat  larger 

than  that  in  the  lower  ona 
The  two  plates  are  repre- 
sented in  section  by  C  D,  and 
are  kept  in  proper  position 
by  means  of  two  steady  pin& 
The  imder  surface  of  the 
upper  plate,  as  shown  at  E, 
is  quite  smooth,  while  the 
opposed  surface  of  the  imder 
plate,  C  F,  has  a  ndsed  rim 
roimd  the  central  hole  pro- 
duced by  cutting  away  the 
brass,  as  seen  at  C ;  the 
raised  rim  is  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  leather.  The 
glass  from  which  the  cell  is 
to  be  pimched  out,  is  laid 
upon  this  raised  rim,  the 
upper  plate  is  then  placed 
upon  it,  and  screwed  firmly 
down  upon  the  glass;  by 
means  of  the  writing  dia^ 
mond  a  ring  is  to  be  marked 


Fig.  213. 
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out  on  both  surfaces  of  tlie  gloss,  the  central  hole  in  the 
brass  giving  the  size ;  the  punch  is  now  to  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  a  cork  which  fits  nioely  into  the  upper 
hole  is  to  be  forced  quickly  through  the  glass,  when,  the 
centre  will  be  detached,  aometiraee  in  [lieces,  but  not  uu- 
fre<|uently  entire ;  the  glass  is  then  taken  out  and  will  be 
found  perforated  with  a  bole  of  the  required  size^  By  varying 
the  size  of  the  hole,  thin  cells  may  be  quickly  made  of  any 
dimensions. 

The  author  prefers  the  thin  glass  cell  to  any  other,  eren  for 
the  most  debcate  tistnies,  and  both  cell  and  covor  can  be  made 
80  thin,  that  an  eiglith  of  an  inch  objecl-giikss  con  be  used. 
The  flat  cell,  however  carefully  prepared,  in  almost  certain 
to  leak  after  a  time,  and,  from  its  containing  such  a  smaU 
amount  of  fluid,  a  very  short  pcriiKl  will  elapse  before  the 
object  within  it  is  found  perfectly  dry ;  but  in  the  thin  glass 
cell  there  ia  more  fluid,  and  any  lealdng  is  made  evident  by 
the  formation  of  an  air  bubble ;  when  the  bubble  gcta  very 
large,  the  cover  can  easily  be  removed,  and  the  object  re- 
mounted without  its  having  first  been  allowed  to  get  diy. 

When  thicker  objects,  such  as  injections  or  other  opaque 
animal  structures,  rc'quirc  to  Iw  mounted,  it  is  nf-vcssan,-  to 
have  a  much  deeper  form  of  cell  than  any  of  the  preceding ; 
these  may  be  made  of  all  depths  and  diameters  by  having 
transverse  slices  cut  from  glass  tubes,  and  may  be  denominated 
the  iuie  cells ;  one  of  them  is  shown  in  fig.  214,  and  when 
cemented  to  a  slide  in  fig.  215.     The  tube  should  be  rather 


^ 


Fig,  2U.  Kij;.  ai.".. 

thick,  at  least  one-eightli  of  an  inch,  in  order  that  the  cells 
may  hold  firmly  to  tlie  bottom  glass.  These  colls  may  be 
made  of  all  tliameters  between  the  one-fourth  of  an  inch  and 
an  inch  and  a  half — they  may  l>o  even  made  larger,  if  required 
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the  author  has  had  Bome  cut  &om  stout  bottles  and  from  the 
necks  of  decanters,  that  are  as  much  as  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

Some  exceedingly  good  and  useful  cells  may  be  made  from 
^an  which  has  been  moulded  or  cast  into  rectangular  tubes ; 
dices  cut  tiauKversely  &om  these,  of  tlie  shapes  and  sizes 
ihown  by  the  following  figures,  will  be  found  the  most  con- 
"  snt,  figs.  21G,  217,  218,  being  for  the  glass  slides  of  one 


Rg.  216.  Fig.  217.  fig.  218. 

in  width,  whilst  fig.  219  is  intended  for  the  slides,  which 


Fig.  219. 

are  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  width.  Tliese  cells  are 
cheaper  than  those  which  are  drilled  in  platc-glaas,  and  are 
quite  as  neat  in  appearance.  Fig.  220  represents  one  of  this 
form  cemented  to  a  slide  and  ready  for  use. 
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DriUed  GeUa. — ^Theae  are  composed  of  pieces  of  plate-glass 
of  any  coDvenient  size,  out  of  the  middJe  of  which  either  « 

L circular  or  oval  hole  haa  been  drilled,  the  depth  of  the  o<*Il 
depending  in  all  cases  on  the  thickness  of  glass  used ;  when 
required  to  be  very  thick,  two  or  more  cells  of  equal  eize  may 
be  cemented  together,  either  with  the  marine-glue  or  Canada 
balsam ;  figs.  221,  222,  223,  represent  three  convenient  shapes, 
^^^^  and  figs.   22i,  225,   226,  one   of  each 

flM^^H  cemented   to  a  slide  or  bottom   plat« 

^F^    ^B  *^f  g^"^ '  tli^s  cells  have  many  advao- 

I  11  tages  over  others,  as  any  number  may 

^^^^^^P  be  made  of  one  thickness ;  they  may 

alao  be  made  perfectly  square  outside. 
Fig.  221,  jmd  yet  the  cavity  or  cell  within  may 

be    either   oval    or  circular,   wluch   is 
I"  "  'i  "■     '  'H         often  desirable. 
I  /^  ^1  j  The  method  of  cementing  them  to 

I ,',  f  I '  the  Ixitt'jni  glass  is  the  same  as  that  for 


Fig.  £83 


Fig.  223. 


Fic.  226. 
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other  forms  of  cells.  Being  made  of  plate-glass  they  are  very 
flat,  and  from  not  being  ground,  their  eurfaees  will  allow  light 
to  pass  through,  when  Canada  balsam  or  very  thin  marine- 
glue  is  the  cement ;  hence  they  may  be  employed  with   the 
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LdeberkuhiL    This  and  the  succeeding  form  of  cell  were  first 
suggested  and  used  by  Mr.  Goadby. 

BuUiHup  Cells, — ^These  consist  of  four  pieces  of  glass  of  con- 
venient size,  which  are  cemented  to  form  an  oblong  or  square 
oelL  The  simplest  form,  and  one  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  either  the  thin  glass  cell  or  the  tubular  or  drilled 
cell,  when  these  are  not  at  hand,  may  be  thus  made :  Take  a 
piece  of  glass  of  the  required  shape  and  thickness,  say  one 
inch  long  and  three-fourths  wide,  and  mark  out  on  it,  with  a 
writing  diamond  or  ink,  the  size  of  the  cell  you  wish  to  make, 
as  e  in  fig.  227,  continue  the  lines  to  the  edge  of  the  glass  as 
shown  by  dots  at  a  6  c  d.  Now,  with  a  cutting  diamond, 
make  four  cuts  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  a  6,  a  o  ;  b  d,  cd; 
r^ect  the  middle  piece,  e;  and  cement  the  four  outside 
pieces  to  the  slide  in  the  same  manner  as  one  of  the  other 
forms  of  cell,  taking  care  always  to  put  the  pieces  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were,  before  they  were  cut  off;  this  is  known 

by  making  little  marks  or  lines  in 
each  comer,  so  that,  when  the 
pieces  are  separated,  one  half  of  the 
mark  may  be  on  one  side  and  the 
other  half  on  the  opposite,  as  seen 
in  the  above  figure ;  this  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  fit  the  pieces  pro- 
perly together,  and  when  a  little 
marine-glue  is  placed  between  the  joints,  the  four  pieces  will 
be  held  as  firmly  together  as  if  they  were  a  solid  mass.  Should, 
however,  the  pieces  not  be  brought  down  to  an  uniform  level, 
the  cell  may  be  rubbed  om^Miwetfll-plate  with  emery,  and  be 
thus  reduced  to  any  convenient  thinness.  Cells  made  in  this 
way  of  the  thin  glass  answer  exceedingly  well,  and,  when 
properly  cemented,  will  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  any 
of  the  other  kinds ;  they  may  be  made  of  all  thicknesses  of 
glass,  from  that  used  for  covers,  to  the  thickest  plate  the 
operator  can  cut  slips  from  with  the  diamond. 

Thicker  cells,  as  represented  by  fig.  228,  may  be  made  of 
four  narrow  strips  of  stout  plate-glass,  cemented  together  as  in 
the  preceding  specimen,  upon  a  bottom  piece  of  thinner  plate; 


Fig.  227. 
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but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  enda  of  the  ffldes,  c  d,  and  Ui« 
edges  of  a  6  be  ground  flat,  and  tbat  the  joints  be  fimily 
cemented.  Strips  of  plate-glass,  from  one-eighth  to  half-on 
inch,  may  be  obtiuned  at  the  looking-glass  makers,  or  may 
even  be  cut  by  the  diamond,  which  will  answer  very  well  for 
this  purpose,  as  all  inequalities  of  surface  may  be  giuaud 
down  on  the  metal-plate. 


Fig.Ssa 

When  much  deeper  cells  than  these  are  required,  we  mtist 
employ  the  glass  box,  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Goadby. 

This  consists  of  four  pieces  of  thick  plate-glasa,  abed, 
cemented  together  upon  a  bottom  piece  or  slide  by  their  edges, 
as  seen  in  fig.  229.     The  edges  are  groimd  flat,  and  the  sides 


c  d,  made  rectangidar ;  this  form  of  cell   is   not  i 
cemented  as  any  of  the  preceding,  and  when  the 
is  once  melted  upon  the  edges,  the  pieces  should  all  bo  put 
together  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  one  part  may  not  be 
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made  much  hotter  than  the  other ;  otherwise  the  glue,  when 
over-heated,  is  apt  to  get  thick  and  dry  tip. 

These  cells  or  boxes  may  be  made  of  any  size  to  suit  par- 
ticular preporatjoiis,  but  in  proportion  to  the  dimem^ons  ro 
ought  the  thickness  of  the  plate-glass  to  increase ;  it  must, 
however,  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  box  should  not  be  deeper 
tliaD  is  necessoiy  to  hold  the  preparation,  otherwise  the  latter 
could  only  be  examined  with  a  magnifier  of  low  power 

Method  of  Mounting  0bject8  inDeep  Cells. — For  this  purpose 
it  wiU  be  requisite  to  be  provided  with  a  bottle  and  glaiis  tubes 
of  the  shapes  repreHeuted  by  fig.  230  and  fig.  231.  T}ie  bot- 
tle is  required  to  contain  tlie  spirit  or  other  fiiiid  about  to  be 
used  for  mounting  the  preparation ;  it  should  be  of  the  shape 
represented  by  a,  fig.  230,  having  a  wide  mouth,  into  which 


I 
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is  fitted  loosely  a  cork,  b,  witt  a  tube,  o,  paotej  througb  its 
centre ;  tlie  tube  should  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bottlo, 
The  cell  and  thin  glass  cover  having  been  properly  cloanwl, 
and  the  object  prepared  for  mounting,  the  edges  of  the  former 
are  to  be  anointed  with  a  email  quantity  of  goid-azo,  the 
cell  is  thtsn  to  be  fdled  with  the  preaervativo  fluid  by  means 
of  the  tube,  t;  if  any  air  bubbles  be  seen  at  Uie  bottom  of  th« 
cell,  they  should  be  touched  with  a  sharp-pointed  instnunent, 
and  be  conducted  by  it  to  the  top,  where  they  will  burst,  and 
BO  difappear.  The  prepaiation  {which  we  will  suppose  to  be 
li  piece  of  injected  mucous  membrane)  having  been  cle«iK^d 
and  soaked  for  a  little  time  in  a  idmilar  fluid  to  thsvt  in  which 
it  ia  about  to  be  mounted,  must  be  placed  in  the  cell,  and 
moved  about  in  the  fluid,  so  that  all  air  bubbles  may  l>e  got 
rid  of;  the  thin  glass  cover  is  then  to  be  placed  on,  and  all  thv 
superfluous  fluid  either  drawn  away  by  the  sucking-tube, 
fig.  231,  or  by  the  blotting-paper,  a*  previously  described,  Uie 
use  of  the  bulb  in  the  tube  being  to  prevent  the  fluid  from 
rushing  suddenly  to  the  mouth.  When  both  the  edges  of  the 
cell  and  cover  are  dry,  a  thin  layer  of  oAe  of  the  cements  must  ^^ 
be  applied  to  them ;  this  layer  should  be  allowed  to  get  Inrd  -^H 
before  anntber  is  laid  on  ;  when  much  of  the  ci>men(  is  us(h! 
at  first,  it  is  apt  tu  run  into  tbi.;  cell,  fthich  may  Ije  avoidi-d  by 
keeping  the  first  layer  very  thin,  and  adopting  the  precaution 
of  letting  it  harden  before  the  application  of  the  second.  In 
order  to  give  ncsitnetis  1o  the  apiJCHnince  of  th-^  moiintinir.  the 
last  coating  may  consist  of  black  or  red  sealing-wax  varnish, 
or  the  edges  may  be  covered  with  bronze  powder,  or  even 
with  gold  leaf,  both  of  which  will  adhere  if  applied  before  the 
last  layer  of  cement  is  quite  dry.  The  object  to  be  mounted 
and  the  preservative  fluid  should  he  kept  as  free  from  particles 
of  dust  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of  these  into 
the  fluid,  the  employment  of  the  bottle  shown  by  fig.  230  is 
recommended ;  shoidd,  however,  some  foreign  particles  have 
gained  entrance,  they,  in  all  probability,  after  a  little  time, 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  where  they  will  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  end  of  the  tube,  if  adjusted  as  represented 
in  the  figure. 
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Fig.  232. 


To  prevent  the  cement  from  running  into  the  cell,  or  the 
marine-glue  firom  covering  more  than  certain  portions  of  the 
bottom  of  the  same  when  fastened  to  a  slide,  Mr.  Sainey  has 
contrived  the  following  forms.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  a 
plate  of  glass  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
one  inch  square,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre,  is  shown  by 

fig.  232 ;  around  the  hole  a  channel  or 
groove  is  made,  the  object  of  which,  as 
in  Mr.  Barkers,  shown  by  fig.  205,  is 
the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  the 
cementing  material  within  it  Another 
form,  calculated  to  answer  a  similar  pur- 
pose, is  shown  by  fig.  233 ;  in  this  the 
hole  does  not  extend  through  the  glass, 
and  the  bottom  of  it  may  be  either 
polished  or  rough ;  on  the  imder  surface 
of  the  cell  there  is  a  groove  as  in  fig. 
232,  so  that  when  marine-glue  is  em- 
ployed to  fasten  it  to  a  slide,  the  glue 
will  be  all  kept  outside  the  groove,  and 
an  object  contained  in  a  cell  of  this 
kind  can,  if  required,  be  examined  by 
transmitted  light 
Whilst  treating  of  the  difierent  fonns  of  cells  and  boxes  for 
containing  large  preparations  that  require  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  for  their  due  exhibition,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to 
aUude  to  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Dennis,  the  manufac- 
turer of  these  boxes  for  Mr.  Goadby  and  others,  to  render 
them  better  fitted  to  withstand  the  expansive  power  of  the 
fluid  they  contain ;  for  this  purpose  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  joinings  of  the  sides  and  ends  by  what  he 
terms  angle-pieces ;  these  are  slips  of  plate-glass,  ground  into 
a  three-sided  prismatic  shape,  which  are  cemented  to  the  inside 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  fill  up  aU  the  angles  made  by  the  sides 
and  bottom,  and  the  ends  and  sides,  and  likewise  to  strengthen 
the  joints  on  the  outside,  by  cementing  strips  of  plate-glass 
over  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  slides  from  bursting 
outwards.  Although  this  is  a  tedious  process,  the  operator, 
21* 
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nevertheless,  will  be  well  reptud  for  liia  troultle  l>y  t.lie  great<*r 
durability  of  the  work. 

The  method  of  cleaning  the  inade  of  the  box,  and  the 
putting  on  of  the  cover,  b,  the  same  as  has  been  describe*!  in 
the  smaller  cells ;  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles,  it  is  advisable  to 
pour  into  it  much  more  fluid  than  is  requircni  to  fill  it, 
the  excess  will  escape  at  the  sides,  and  if  the  pouring  be  kept 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  all  the  liubbles  and  foreign  bodies  in  tJio 
liquid  which  may  have  been  washed  from  the  preparaliim 
will  be  removed.  The  cement  employed  for  the  cover  by 
Mr.  Goatiby  was  gold-size  and  lamp-black,  but  Mr,  Dennis 
adopts  the  following  plan : — In  the  covers  of  large  Iwxes  lie 
drills  a  small  hole,  and  fits  a  cork  into  it,  and  places  the  pre- 
paration in  the  cell  with  sufBcient  fluid  to  cover  it,  but  not 
enough  to  reach  within  half-an-inch  of  the  top.  He  then 
cements  on  the  cover  with  marine-glue  by  means  of  a  hot 
iron,  and  fiUs  up  the  box  with  the  preservative  solution 
through  the  hole ;  by  a  little  shaking,  all  ait  bnhblea  can  bo 
got  out,  the  box  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days,  and 
when  no  more  bubbles  make  their  appearance,  the  cork  is  put 
in  and  cut  off  level  with  the  top  of  the  cover,  and  a  thin  pteoe  < 
of  ^jlass  Ls  coiiieutoii  ovfr  it  to  keop  it  in  its  jilacf.  Ail  tho 
joints  of  the  box  arc  now  cemented  with  marine-glue,  and  the 
cover  being  fastened  on  with  the  glue,  is  held  much  more 
finnly  than  by  any  of  the  other  more  liquid  cements. 

A  small  box,  a  b,  with  mitred  sides,  c  c,  and  strengthened 
both  with  angle  pieces  in  the  inside  and  strips  on  the  outside, 
d,  is  represented  by  fig.  23-i  ;  tliis  will  be  found  to  be  a  much 


more  durable  kind  than  that  shown  by  fig.  229.  If  the  pre- 
paration to  be  mounted  in  one  of  these  boxes  be  required 
to  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  or  if  it  be  necessary  that 
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aoy  port  of  it  should  be  spread  out  for  its  better  display,  the 
(dan  adopted  by  Mr.  Goadby  is  to  secure  it  with  fine  pieces  of 
silk  or  China  twist;  for  this  purpose  he  employs  loops  of 
strong  silky  which  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
box  either  with  marine-glue  or  Canada  balsam,  to  these  the  fine 
pieces  of  silk  attached  to  the  preparation  may  be  tied ;  short 
loops  may  be  cemented  to  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the  box  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  glass  and  a  loop,  of  the  size  shown  in 

fig.  235.  A  small  quantity  of  marine-glue 
placed  under  the  glass,  when  it  and  the  loop 
have  been  properly  adjusted,  can  be  readily 
fixed  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron ;  to  make 
'^'  '  tlie  glass  lie  more  evenly,  a  groove  may  be  filed 
in  it  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  end  of  the  loop,  and  to 
prevent  the  ^Ik  from  being  scorched  during  the  operation  of 
cementing,  it  may  be  covered  by  another  piece  of  glass,  on 
which  the  heated  iron  should  not  be  placed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

METHOD  OF  MOUNTINO  OBJECTS  IN   CANADA  BALSAM. 

Preliminary  Directions. — Before  any  object  is  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it  be  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  all  traces  of  moisture.  Those  specimens  that 
are  likely  to  be  moist  should  be  carefully  dried,  or  if  they 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  neither  water  nor  spirit  will  injure 
them,  the  best  plan  is  to  give  them  a  good  wash  in  water, 
and  then  to  put  them  into  proof  spirit  After  this  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  laid  in  a  proper  position  for  dr}ung, 
which  will  take  place  much  more  speedily  and  effectually 
with  the  spirit  than  with  water.  Other  structures  that  are 
greasy,  may  be  cleaned  in  the  same  way  by  the  employment 
of  sulphuric  ether ;  this  latter  plan  is  especially  applicable  to 
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the  cleaning  of  baira  of  animals  that  are  to  be  mouDted  rither 
in  the  dry  way  or  in  Canada  balsam.  Entire  insects,  or 
parts  of  the  same,  may  be  cleansed  by  putting  them  to  soak 
in  warm  water,  and  by  agitating  them  in  it,  by  which  meaua 
moat,  if  not  all,  of  the  duat  and  dirt  will  be  washed  off;  tliey 
may  then  he  placed  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  at  any  convenient 
time  laid  between  glasses  to  dry.  A  more  common  plan  before 
mounting  them  in  the  balsam,  especially  if  they  should  be 
very  opaque,  is  to  allow  them  to  soak  for  a  time  in  turpentine, 
and  as  this  is  perfectly  miacible  with  the  balsam,  they  may  be 
taken  from  one  and  put  into  the  other,  at  the  convenience  of 
the  operator,  without  the  trouble  of  drying.  The  turpentine 
renders  every  part  of  them  more  transparent  in  two  ways ;  tli« 
first  by  lessening  refraction,  and  the  second  by  dissolving  Suids 
and  substances  of  a  greasy  nature  and  taking  their  places. 

When  very  thin  and  transparent  objects  are  required  to  bo 
moimt«d  in  balsam,  they  become  go  indistinct  that  their  true 
structure  cannot  be  made  out,  hence  some  mode  of  giving 
them  a  dark  colour  becomes  necessary,  which  may  be  effected 
either  by  charring  or  dyeing.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  matter, 
the  charring  is  readily  done  by  placing  the  specimen  between 
two  plates  of  ^lass,  and  holding  them  over  the  flame  of  an 
ai^and  or  spirit  lamp  until  the  specimen  assumes  the  proper 
tinge ;  it  may  then  be  taken  out,  placed  in  balsam  and 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  structures,  especially  thoee 
of  an  animal  nature,  will  not  bear  the  charring  process ;  to 
these  the  dyeing  only  is  applicable,  and  may  be  effected  by 
soaking  them  for  a  time  in  a  decoction  of  fustic  or  logwood, 
after  whifh  they  may  be  taken  out  and  dried.  A  weak 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Necessary  Apparatus. — The  things  necessary  for  mounting 
preparations  in  Canada  balsam  are  as  follows ; — 

Some  clear  and  tolerably  fluid  balsam,  the  whiter  the  better; 
also,  some  that  is  older  and  thicker, 

A  pair  of  wooden  forceps  to  hold  the  glass  slides. 

A  pair  of  fine-pointed  forceps, 

A  pointed  instnunent,  or,  what  will  answer  the  purpose,  a 
needle  fastened  into  a  wooden  handle. 
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Glass  slides,  with  covers  of  thin  glass  of  the  required  size. 

A  small  solar  oU  or  a  spirit  lamp. 

Canada  Balaam. — This  excellent  material,  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  was  employed  about  the  year  1832,  by 
Messra  New  and  Bond,  ingenious  preparers  of  microscopic  ob- 
jects ;  a  notice  of  it  in  print  appears  in  a  small  book  published 
by  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  1835,  entitled  A  List  of  Two  Tliouaand 
MicYoacopic  Objects.  The  older  anatomists  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  varnishes  of  different  kinds  to  cover  their  injected 
preparations,  which,  in  course  of  time,  became  hard  and  trans- 
parent ;  the  objects  belonging  to  the  microscopes  described  in 
page  18  are  thus  coated  Mr.  Pritchard*  gives  the  first 
account  of  mounting  objects  in  a  fluid  which  subsequently 
became  hard  and  rendered  the  mounting  permanent ;  this  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  employment  of  Canada  balsam  for  the 
Bame  purposa  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  two  kinds 
of  balRam^  one  in  a  very  fluid  state,  the  other  much  older  and 
thicker ;  these  should  be  kept  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  that 
can  be  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  all  dust  from  getting  in. 
The  best  vessels  for  the  purpose  are  small  glass  jars  with  large 
tops,  similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  239.  The  balsam  is 
taken  out  of  these  by  a  small  glass  rod,  which  should  be  of 


Fig.  236. 

a  sufficient  length  to  project  above  the  neck  of  the  jar,  so  as 
to  be  covered  up  with  the  balsam  ;  the  jar  should  not  be  more 
than  half  fiill,  the  rod  will  then  be  so  far  uncovered  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  handled  without  soiling  the  fingers,  a  point 
that  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 

*  Microscopic  Cabinet,  p.  230. 
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Mr.  SLadbolt  has  suggested  to  the  author  the  emiJoymeDt 
<if  a  flexible  tin  tube,  tike  that  used  fur  oil  piuiitfi,  to  huld  tho 
balsam,  as  the  smallest  quantity  required  can  be  squeezed  out 
ut  one  time ;  the  tubes  may  be  purchased  at  the  shops  of 
must  of  the  artist's  colourmen. 

Wood&n  Forceps. — For  this  very  useful  instnmienl  we  are 
indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr,  Julius  Pi^e ;  in  the  upper 
port  of  fig.  236  is  shown  it^  application  to  the  holding  of  a 
slide,  wliilst  in  the  lower  part  of  Uie  figure  it  is  seen  in  section. 
The  entire  instrument  is  composed  of  wood,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  end  piece,  a,  which  should  be  of  braes.  For 
holding  small  slides,  it  may  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape  aa 
that  shown  in  the  figure,  but  for  the  larger  slides,  viz.,  those 
three  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  it  should  be 
much  stronger ;  the  two  fiat  pUites  or  blades  consist  of  any 
ehiatic  wood,  and  are  of  equal  dimensions,  a  represents  a  jneoe 
of  brn^s,  bent  at  right  angles ;  the  inner  part  is  wtxlgv-ebaped, 
and  the  two  pieces  of  wood  are  firmly  rivetted  to  it,  and  by 
tliis  wedge  the  ends  of  the  blades  are  brought  iuor«  ucca- 
ratciy  together.  The  opposite  ends  of  the  blades  are  cut  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  in  order  to  boM  Uw 
elide  firmly,  whilst  two  wooden  studs,  h  c,  servo  to  eopamte 
tlie  blades  one  from  the  other.  When  these  studs  are  pressed, 
the  blades  open,  and  a  slide  can  then  be  placed  between  them. 
The  method  of  using  the  forceps  is  as  follows : — After  a  slide 
has  been  cleaned  and  made  ready  to  receive  the  Canada  bal- 
sam, it  is  to  be  plaa^l  in  the  forceps,  and  after  the  balsam  has 
l>een  dropped  on,  the  slide  may  be  wanned  over  the  spirit 
lainp,  and  should  it  then  requirt;  cooling,  the  forceps  may  be 
placed  on  the  table  for  the  purpose ;  the  piece  of  brass,  a,  and 
the  stud  c,  form  the  supports  by  which  tlie  slide  is  kept  ])er- 
fectly  horizontal,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  some  hltle  dis- 
tance above  the  table  itself. 

Melal  Fiyrceps. — For  the  purpose  of  handling  dehcate  ob- 
jects that  arc  to  be  mounted  in  kntsam,  the  metal  forceps 
figured  at  page  157  will  be  found  very  convenient,  or  any 
of  the  others  presently  to  be  <lescribod  with  the  di.ssccting  in- 
struments ;  in  use  they  arc  certain  to  get  lialsiim  about  their 
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pc^tSy  this  should  be  cleaned  ofif  by  allowing  the  points  to 
soak  for  a  short  time  in  tiurpentine.  No  forceps  employed 
for  taking  up  delicate  structures  should  have  teeth  at  their 
extremities^  but  should  be  ground  to  as  fine  points  as  possible, 
as  the  teeth  are  apt  to  mark  the  specimens  that  are  held 
by  them. 

Needle  Point — For  the  purpose  of  destroying  air  bubbles, 
or  moving  about  the  preparations  after  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  balsam,  and  for  various  other  uses,  a  needle  fastened 
Into  a  handle  of  wood  will  answer;  but  an  instnmient  con- 
structed after  the  plan  of  that  shown  in  fig.  237  is  much 
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Fig.  237. 

better  stilL  This,  like  the  forceps,  is  certain  of  being  coated 
mith  balsam,  which  may  be  removed  either  by  heat  or  tur- 
pentine ;  the  broad  end  of  the  handle  will  serve  for  pressing 
down  the  glass  cover.  By  this  instrument  preparations  are 
adjusted  to  their  proper  situations  in  the  balsam,  air  bub- 
bles are  dra^n  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  object ; 
or,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  burst  by  touching  them  with  the 
point  when  slightly  warmed. 

Spirit  or  Solar  Oil  Lamp. — For  heating  the  balsam  a  small 
lamp  is  required ;  this  may  be  either  of  tin  or  glass ;  such  a 
one  as  is  represented  by  fig.  238,  to  bum  spirit,  is  very  con- 
venient, or  one  constructed  on  the  solar  principle  to  bum  oil 
The  former  is  better  than  a  common  oil  lamp,  as  there  is  no 
fear  of  blackening  the  balsam,  which  sometimes  happens  with 
oil ;  but  the  chanctj  of  this  is  diminished  by  the  employment 
of  a  solar  lamp,  supplied  with  a  glass  chimney  that  extends 
three  inches  or  more  above  the  flame.  In  some  cases,  the 
iron  plate  described  at  page  293  for  cementing  cells  will  be 
useful  for  melting  the  balsam  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
application  of  the  heat,  lest  the  balsam  be  made  to  boil  after 
the  specimen  is  placed  in  it,  especially  if  it  be  a  portion  of  a 
soft  animal  tissue ;  \i\  however,  it  be  some  hard  stnicture  that 
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heat  will  not  injure,  a  little  boiling  will  be  of  no  consequencti 
A  metal  vessel  filled  with  boiling  water  (aa  a  common  water- 
plalie)  answers  very  weU. 


I 


rig.  238. 

An  old  knife,  with  a  tolerably  flat  edge,  that  may  be  wanned 
in  the  spirit  lamp,  will  be  very  useful  for  scraping  away  super- 
£uouB  balsam.  A  small  bottle  of  turpeutine  or  aloohol,  and  a 
Btill  smaller  quantity  of  siUphuric  ether,  arc  also  neoeesary ;  the 
two  foniK-T  will  Ix;  iu  constant  nri-jiiisition. 

To  Mount  Sections  of  Wood. — These  must  be  well  dried 
before  they  are  put  into  balsam,  especially  such  aa  have  been 
cut  from  green  wood ;  very  transparent  sections  should  be 
charred  or  dyed  brown  by  one  of  the  methods  before  de- 
scribed ;  we  must  then  proceed  as  follows ; — 

The  glass  slide  ha\ing  been  wiped  perfectly  clean  with  a 
linen  rag  or  chamois  leather,  may  be  taken  hold  of  at  one 
end  by  the  wooden  forceps,  and  slightly  wanned  over  the 
lamp,  and  a  small  but  sufScient  quantity  of  Canada  balsam 
placed  upon  it ;  the  glass  is  to  be  slowly  warmed  again,  until 
all  trace  of  air  bubbles  in  the  l)alsam  has  disappeared ;  it  may 
now  be  put  aside  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  when  the  balsam 
is  sufficiently  cool,  the  section  may  be  deposited  in  it,  and 
be  adjusted  to  its  proper  place  by  the  needle  point  If 
there  be  no  air  bubbles,  the  cover  previously  warmed  on  its 
under  surface  may  be  laid  upon  the   balsam  and  carefully 
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pressed  flat  with  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  needle-holder,  to 
squeeze  out  all  the  superfluous  balsam,  care  being  taken  to 
preserve  the  section,  if  possible,  in  the  middle  of  the  slide ; 
it  will  be  seen  whether,  in  pressing  the  cover,  the  section 
keeps  in  its  place,  or  shifts  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
pressure  must  then  be  so  contrived  as  to  keep  it  in  the  middle; 
this  may  often  be  managed  by  moving  the  cover  first  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  until  the  section  is  brought  to  the 
centre  of  the  cover,  and  the  cover  to  the  middle  of  the  slide ; 
when  this  is  accomplished,  the  slide  may  be  put  aside  to  cool 
in  a  horizontal  position.  But  supposing  that  numbers  of  air 
bubbles  are  present^  the  balsam  must  be  made  to  boil,  the  air 
bubbles  will  then  be  seen  to  go  from  the  centre  to  the  drcimi- 
ference^  where  they  mostly  burst ;  if  not,  the  slide  may  be 
turned  over  (with  the  balsam  downwards)  upon  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  and  the  heat  then  being  applied  directly  to  them, 
they  will  speedily  disappear.  When  the  balsam  is  too  fluid 
for  the  shde  to  be  turned  over  and  heated,  the  bubbles  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  drawing  them  with  a  clean  needle-point  away 
firom  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  that  they  may  be 
oat  of  the  field  which  the  thin  glass  will  cover ;  the  needle- 
pcunt  is  then  to  be  made  warm  in  the  lamp,  and  the  bubbles 
touched  with  it,  when  they  will  burst  and  disappear  as  in  the 
former  methods. 

Should  the  balsam  be  too  hot  when  the  section  is  put  into 
iti  the  latter  will  probably  curl  up  and  numbers  of  small  air 
bubbles  arise;  when  this  is  the  case,  time  will  be  saved  if 
the  section  be  removed  and  placed  either  in  turpentine  or 
ether,  and  a  fresh  slide  taken,  new  balsam  put  on  it,  and  the 
process  gone  over  again,  instead  of  using  balsam  with  an 
infinity  of  small  bubbles  in  it  Should  the  slide  on  which  the 
b^lg^m  has  been  boiled  not  be  wanted  again  immediately,  it 
may  be  placed  in  a  convenient  vessel  with  some  turpentine, 
which  will  dissolve  all  the  hard  balsam,  and  the  slide  will  be 
perfectly  cleaned  and  ready  for  use  again  in  a  few  daya 
,  Some  persons  keep  their  Canada  balsam  in  a  tin  vessel  that 
can  be  warmed  so  as  to  melt  the  balsam  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
this  may  be  taken  out  when  fluid  and  dropped  upon  the  object 
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jireviously  airanged  upon  the  slide,  this  plan  is  attended  witb 
little  or  no  risk  of  air  bubbles.  The  cover  should  be  warmed 
on  its  under  suriace  before  it  is  laid  on  the  balsam,  and,  if 
neceseaiy,  a  small  auiount  of  heat  may  be  applied  to  the 
under  side  of  the  slide  to  make  the  balsam  flow  more  readily. 

Animal  Stittctiires. — Wlien  aoimal  structures,  such  as  pwti 
of  insects  or  injections,  have  to  be  mounted,  the  heati&g  of  the 
balsam  must  be  carefully  managed,  and  the  balsam  itself  be 
very  fluid  to  commence  with ;  it  should  be  sufficiently  wanned 
to  expel  all  air  bubbles,  aud,  when  nearly  cold,  tbe  object 
may  be  placed  in  it,  and  covered  over  in  the  usual  way;  if 
tlte  heat  be  great,  the  object  is  sure  to  cm'l  up,  and  bubbles 
appear  in  all  parts ;  it  will  most  likely  bo  rendered  useless,  ax 
DO  manipulation,  however  carefully  applied,  will  restore  an 
overheated  specimen  of  animal  structure  to  its  former  beauty. 

It  often  happens  that  opaque  objecte,  such  aa  tlio  elytra  of 
.  beetles,  and  thick  pieces  of  injection,  require  to  be  mounted 
in  one  or  other  of  the  cells  described  at  page  3114  ;  when  thia 
is  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  very  fluid  balsam  for 
the  purpose ;  but  not  such  as  has  been  thinned  previoiuly 
with  turpentine,  as  the  author  has  found  by  experienee 
that  although  llie  cells  be  carefully  covered  over,  without  any 
trace  of  air  bubbles,  these  will,  nevertheless,  appear  in  a 
few  days,  and  ho  has  ascertained  that  they  are  caused  by 
mixing  turpentine  with  the  Canada  balsam  to  make  it  more 
fluid ;  for  although  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  bubbles  of 
air,  which  have  either  gained  entrance  from  without  or  have 
escaped  from  the  preparation  itself,  they  are  not  really  such, 
but  are  little  vacuities  in  the  balsam,  occasioned  by  the  tur- 
peutine  not  freely  mixing  with  it  at  first,  but  af^r  a  time 
doing  so ;  and  as  tlie  two  when  united,  occupy  less  space  than 
when  separate,  these  little  vacuities  are  the  result  Uencc 
it  becomes  necessary,  when  objects  are  mounted  in  ccUs 
with  Canada  balsam,  that  tlie  balsam  be  new  and  very 
fluid,  and  before  the  cover  is  put  on,  the  balsam  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cell  with  the  object  for  some  hours, 
or  even  days,  if  necessarj',  so  that  all  air  bubbles  may  rise  to 
the  BUifiux)  and  burst ;  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  cover 
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having  been  i¥armed  on  its  under  surface,  may  be  laid  upon 
the  bakam  and  pressed  in  the  usual  manner,  in  order  to 
exclude  all  that  is  superfluous.  If  the  balsam,  however,  have 
been  thinned  with  tmpentine,  the  chances  are  that  the  vacui- 
ties will  appear,  and  to  remove  them  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  oflF  the  cover  and  fill  up  the  cell  ^-ith  fresh  balsam,  which 
may  be  avoided  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  above  directiona 

In  warm  weather  the  vacuities  become  small,  or  may  even 
disappear  entirely;  but  when  winter  approaches  they  will 
reappear,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  cold,  so  will  the 
vacuities  increase  in  size. 

Fossil  InfMBOvia^  <tc. — ^These,  together  with  spicula  of 
sponges  and  objects  of  a  siliceous  nature,  which  have  been 
dissolved  out  by  acid  from  a  calcareous  or  other  matrix,  may 
be  veiy  easily  mounted  in  balsam  without  air  bubbles  by  pur- 
suing the  following  plan : — If  the  objects  be  in  fluid,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sediment  in  which  they  are  contained  may  be 
taken  up  by  one  of  the  tubes  shown  at  fig.  Ill,  and  placed 
upon  a  nmnber  of  slides,  and  each  slide  examined  by  the 
microsoope;  those  containing  good  specimens  should  be  laid 
aside  for  mounting,  whilst  the  others  may  be  cleaned  off  If 
one  of  the  slides  fixed  upon  for  mounting  be  held  over  the 
lamp,  the  fluid  will  speedily  evaporate  and  leave  the  objects 
behind;  whilst  this  is  going  on,  the  needle-point  may  be 
used  to  stir  and  keep  them  from  collecting  together,  and  so 
large  a  place  should  be  made  on  the  glass  as  not  to  exceed  the 
size  of  the  thin  glass  cover ;  the  objects  must  be  all  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  within  this  space,  and  not  allowed  to  get 
near  the  outer  margin.  Should  many  impmities  be  present 
with  the  infusoria,  they  will  be  almost  certain  to  collect  at  the 
maigin  of  the  fliud  as  it  evaporates ;  the  cover  in  these  cases 
should  be  only  so  large  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  margin,  and 
the  ring  of  impurities  may  be  scraped  away  after  the  cover  is 
fixed  on,  the  whole  field  being  then  left  perfectly  clean. 

When  all  the  fluid  has  evaporated,  the  balsam  may  be  used 
as  follows : — A  small  drop  having  been  placed  upon  the  slide 
on  one  side  of  the  spot  where  the  objects  are,  this  is  to  be 
heated  until  all  air  bubbles  have  disappeared;  the  slide  is 
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then  to  be  tUted  to  allow  the  baJaam  to  run  down  over  the  in- 
fusoria,  the  cover  previously  warmed  is  to  be  laid  upon  it  and 
presseil,  and  the  object  finished  in  the  OEual  manner. 

When  olgects  of  a  ccUular  nature  have  to  be  mounted,  ii" 
they  be  such  that  heat  will  not  much  injure,  they  may  be 
boiled  in  the  balsam,  otherwise  numbers  of  air  bubbles  will  be 
left  in  the  cells,  and  the  true  structure  cannot  be  satiafact^irily 
made  out ;  the  extra  degree  of  heat  will  expand  the  air.  »nd 
cause  it  to  make  ita  escape,  whilst  the  balsam  will  occupy  its 
place.  Some  objects  of  a  tubular  nature,  such  as  the  tracheiB 
of  insects,  are  much  better  seen  if  air  be  contained  in  the 
tubes  ;  they  will  then  exhibit  the  spiiul  fibre  in  their  intvrior, 
but  a  tracheal  tube  filled  with  balsam  does  not  show  the  fibre 
well,  in  consequence  of  the  balsam  rendering  all  the  parts 
transparent.  Small  insects,  such  as  fleas  and  paiuMtes  of 
animals  generally,  when  not  over-heated  in  the  balsam,  nhow 
remarkably  well  the  ramifications  of  the  trachea; ;  but  these 
which  liavo  be*n  soaked  for  a  long  time  In  turpentine,  or  havn 
bad  the  lur  expelled  from  the  tubes  by  heat,  do  not  eihil«t 
the  spiral  markings  at  all,  unless  under  polarized  light,  when 
L  they  may  again  be  rendered  visibla  Theee  points  show  tb&J 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  management  of  the  heating  of 
the  balsam  ;  when  air  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  heat  most  be 
high,  and  when  the  air  is  necessary  to  be  preserved,  the  use  of 
turpentine  must  be  avoided,  the  heat  of  the  balsam  must  be  as 
low  as  possible,  and  the  mounting  accomplished  quickly,  in 
order  that  the  air  may  not  have  time  to  expand  very  much. 

Fora/minifera,&c. — Certain  chambered  cells,  of  the  order  Fo- 
raminifera,  and  maay  of  the  siliceous  loricje  of  infusoria,  which 
also  have  cavities  in  their  interior,  are  very  diflacult  to  moimt 
in  balsam,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  the  air  from  their  interior ; 
even  boiling  will  not  always  answer;  for  this  purpose  the  aid 
of  an  air  pump  or  exhausting  syringe  will  be  necessary.  Mr. 
Matthew  Marshall,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this 
subject,  employs  a  very  strong  square  copper  vessel,  provided 
with  a  stopcock  ;  into  this,  boiling  water  is  poured,  and  it  is 
then  placed  upon  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  the  slides  containing 
the  objects  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  abstracted  are  laid  upon 
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the  copper  vessel,  the  heat  of  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
balsam  veiy  fluid ;  the  receiver  is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pump  plate  and  exhausted,  air  will  soon  be  seen  to  make  its 
escape  in  bubbles  from  the  objects  and  from  the  balsam, 
and  when  again  admitted  into  the  receiver,  the  bubbles  will 
disappear,  and  the  balsam  be  found  to  have  run  into  all  the 
cellular  parts  of  the  objects,  and  to  occupy  the  place  the  air 
originally  did.  Should  all  the  air  not  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
first  exhaustion  of  the  receiver,  the  operation  may  be  repeated 
until  the  desired  eflect  is  produced.  The  air-pimip  is  also 
extremely  useful  for  mounting  objects  on  a  large  scale  without 
air  bubbles ;  several  of  these  being  placed  between  gla5»es,  and 
secured  in  their  proper  places  by  string  or  fine  wire,  may  be 
placed  upright  in  a  tin  vessel  containing  balsam  liquefied  by 
heat ;  the  vessel  (as  soon  as  the  objects  are  adjusted)  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  receiver  and  exhausted,  the  air  confined 
between  the  glasses,  as  well  as  that  from  all  jxirts  of  the  object, 
will  escape,  and  the  hot  balsam  occupy  its  place.  When  the 
balsam  has  penetrated  every  part,  the  slides  may  be  taken  out 
and  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  when  cold  are  ready  to 
be  cleaned  off  as  follows : — 

Cleaning  Bal^tam  from  (lie  Slides. — For  this  purpose  an 
old  knife,  some  rags,  together  with  tuq)entine  or  alcohol,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  ether,  will  be  required.  If  the  balsam  be 
veiy  fluid,  it  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  rag  dipiK*<l  occasionally 
in  turpentine ;  but  if  rather  hard,  the  flat-bladed  knife,  warmed 
in  the  spirit-lamp,  will  readily  remove  the  greater  portion, 
whilst  the  turpentine  rag  and  a  tliin  sharp  knife  will  clean  off 
the  remainder.  Some  persons  scrape  away  every  particle  of 
balsam  from  the  edges  of  the  cover;  the  author,  however, 
prefers  leaving  a  little  there,  which  he  cuts  in  a  sloping  direc- 
tion, at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  as  he  considers  that  a  little  em- 
bankment of  this  material  tends  to  seciut)  the  cover  more 
firmly  to  the  slide,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  air.  Objects 
that  have  been  mounted  for  some  time  in  balsam  should  be 
handled  with  care,  as  they  are  very  easily  damaged,  even  in 
being  wiped,  and  a  sudden  blow  or  jar  is  nearly  always 
attended  with  a  partial  separation  of  the  balsam  ;  this  is  known 
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by  the  appearanco  of  coloured  bsmds  or  rings  from  the  t 
film  of  air  which  has  gained  entrance  between  the  glnawM 
When  this  has  happened,  heat  should  be  apphed  both  to  the 
cover  and  slide,  and  as  soon  aa  the  balsam  is  melted,  the  oovur 
shoiild  be  firmly  pressed  down  until  the  rings  have  entirely 
diaappeared.  The  risk  of  this  accident  will  be  materially 
lessened  if  the  slides  be  coated  with  paper.  Ether  is  the  bc»t 
solvent  of  Canada  balsam,  but  the  cost  of  it  prevents  its  fro- 
quent  use ;  in  some  dehcate  operations,  however,  it  ia  indi*- 
pensable. 

The  best  form  of  vessel  for  keoping  Canada  balsam  in,  i) 
the  one  represented  in  fig.  239 ;  the  glass  cover  should  Iw 
euf&cienlly  tall  to  enclose  the  rod  for 
taking  out  the  balsam,  and  should  fit 
over  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  its  upptv 
surface  may  be  ground  flat,  as  shown 
at  a.  so  that  it  may  stand  steadily  when 
taken  off.  It  may  also  be  kept  in  onu 
of  the  tin  tubes  used  by  artists  for 
paint,  as  before  stated  in  page  328.  ^^ 

Other  points  to  be  porticiilaflj  at--^H 
tended  to  in  the  mounting  of  ilifferenf 
classes  of  objects  will  be  nicutioned  in 
the  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  mode  of  preparing  them ; 
ttie  rules  above  laid  down  will,  however, 
l>e  applicdble  to  by  far  the  greatest  ma- 
jority of  objects,  and  only  certain  modi- 
fications of  these  will  require  separate 
mention. 

Method  I'f  MmnUing  Objects  in 
Media,  containing  Gelatine. — ^The  va- 
rious plans  recommended  for  mounting 
objects  in  Canada  balsam,  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  media 
described  in  page  304>,  but  the  chief  difficulty  conidsta  in  get^ 
ting  rid  of  the  air  bubbles,  or  the  vacuities  that  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  apccimen  to  be 
motmted,  if  in  a  moist  state,  should  l>o  placed  in  a  little  of 
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the  medium  dissolved  in  a  watch  glass  or  small  cell  by  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat  before  it  is  placed  on  the  slide,  and  care  taken 
to  exclude  any  bubbles  that  may  be  present  before  the  cover  is 
put  on.  The  cover  should  not  be  pressed  down  hard,  as  many 
objects  have  a  tendency  to  curl,  and  will  lift  it  up,  and  air  will 
rush  in.  The  copper  vessel  described  in  page  334,  and  the 
air  pump,  will  be  generally  foimd  requisite  for  the  perfect  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  bubbles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  OBJECTS  IN  THE  DRY   WAY. 

Many  very  delicate  structures,  when  placed  either  in  fluid  or 
in  Canada  balsam,  lose  several  of  their  most  striking  charac- 
ters ;  these  should  be  mounted  dry.  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned  sections  of  teeth  and  bone,  and  of  some  kinds  of 
wood,  hairs  of  animals,  scales  of  butterflies,  and  other  insects, 
all  of  which  may  be  best  examined  in  this  condition.  Various 
methods  have  been  practised  from  time  to  time ;  one  of  the 
oldest^  perhaps,  was  that  of  enclosing  the  object  between  two 
drcular  pieces  of  talc,  which  fitted  into  a  hole  cut  out  of  wood 
or  ivoiy,  and  were  kept  there  by  a  ring  of  brass  'wire ;  four  or 
more  of  these  holes  were  made  in  one  strip  of  ivory,  and  the 
name  given  to  it  was  a  slider;  this  plan  is  now  only  adopted 
with  the  inferior  microscopes,  and  has  given  place  to  others 
more  generally  useful 

First  Method. — A  thin  plate-glass  sUde  having  been  selected 
and  cleaned,  the  object  is  laid  upon  it,  and  over  it  is  placed 
a  cover  of  very  thin  glass,  a  little  larger  each  way  than  the 
object;  the  cover  must  then  be  secured.  If  a  very  liquid 
cement  were  used  for  the  purpose,  it  would  immediately  run 
between  the  glasses  and  obscure  the  object ;  therefore  if  gold- 
nze  be  selected,  it  should  be  the  oldest  and  toughest.  Thick 
sealing-wax  varnish  has  less  tendency  to  run  in,  but  the  best 
22 
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cement  of  all  will  be  fouud  to  be  that  described  at  pagf  298, 
as  being  iised  for  electrical  purposes;  this,  when  meltt^I  ia 
a  ladle,  can  I>e  laid  ou  with  a  brush,  and  EttWrwards  made 
very  smooth  with  n  piece  of  iron  wire  heated  in  the  spirit 
lamp;  when  cold  it  can  be  trimmed  off  in  any  way  by  n 
knife;  as  booh  as  the  angle  between  the  cover  and  elide  is 
filled  np,  the  cover  may  be  more  seairely  festened  down  by 
employing  gold-size  or  one  of  the  liquid  cements ;  eitbtn*  of 
these,  besides  adding  to  the  etrength  of  the  first  coat,  mny  b© 
employed  as  the  colouring  agent,  and  so  improve  the  appettr' 
ance  of  the  mounting  as  welL 

Second  Method. — Many  persons  adopt  the  plan  of  fiung  the 
cover  to  the  ahde  by  means  of  paper  pasted  over  both ;  a  small 
hole  is  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  paper  for  the  olgecl  to  be 
examined ;  it  has,  however,  been  found  ui  pnictice  that  all 
preparations  so  mounted  are  very  hable  to  (he  growth  of 
conferviB  about  them,  occasioned  by  tbe  moistening  of  tbe 
paper  by  the  employment  of  paste  or  otlier  cemenL  A 
preparation  mounted  after  the  manner  of  that  first  described. 
I'With  Dement  round  the  edges  of  tJie  cover,  will  look  wij  otnt^  m 
r  and  be  rendered  much  BtroDger  by  the  addition  of  {Mp«ft4 
esjwciiilly  such  as  that  cnijilovoil  l.j  Mr.  Tojipin^;  mul  t.thors 
for  the  purpose,  or  that  of  which  a  specimen  ia  given  at  tbe 
end  of  a  recent  publication,  entitled  Microscopic  Ohjeds, 

Test  objects  are  generally  mounted  with  a  very  thin  glass 
cover,  kept  on  with  paper ;  a  nuich  better  plan,  however,  has 
been  lately  contrived  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gillett,  whose  skill  in 
these  matters  ie  so  well  known.  In  mounting  the  siliceous 
lorica;  of  Kavicula  hippocampus  and  angulata,  the  scales 
of  the  podura  and  other  insects,  for  test  objects,  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  employ,  not  only  the  thinnest  kind  of 
glass  for  covers,  but  for  the  bottom  plates  also,  as  it  be- 
comes of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  powers  employed 
with  the  achromatic  condenser  .should  be  high,  and  be  brought, 
therefore,  as  near  the  object  as  possible;  the  two  beat  plans 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gillett  may  l)e  here  described  In  the 
first,  two  square  pieces  of  the  thinnest  glass,  of  unequal  aze, 
having  been  provided,  the  object  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
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under  Bur&ce  of  the  smaller  square,  which  is  intended  to 
form  the  top  or  cover,  a  piece  of  wax  is  now  to  be  applied  to 
each  corner,  and  the  top  may  theu  be  laid  upon  the  bottom 
piece,  the  wax  serving  to  keep  the  two  glasses  together. 
Two  thin  pieces  of  some  kind  of  close-grained  wood,  three 
inches  long,  one  wide,  and  about  one-tenth  thick,  as  shown  at 
figa.  240  and  241,  are  also  to  be  provided.  Fig.  240,  ab, 
represents  the  outer  surface  of  one  of  these ;  in  the  middile 
there  is  an  aperture,  half-an-inch  or  more  in  diameter,  bevelled 
«lf  at  the  margin,  as  shown  at  c.  Fig.  241,  de,  exhibits 
the  inner  surface  of  the  corresponding  piece,  and  at  //  are 
Eeen  five  cuts  made  in  it 
with  a  saw,  which  do 
not  go  quite  throiigh  the 
wood ;  between  these  two 
slices  the  thin  glasses  con- 
taining the  object  are 
placed,  and  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  are  firmly  fast- 
ened t<^ether  by  four 
very  short  brass  screws, 
the  saw  cuttings  allow- 
ing the  two  opposed  sur- 
faces of  the  wood  to  be 
bnmgbt  into  close  apposition  at  the  ends ;  a  section  of  an 
olgect  80  mounted  is  represented  by  fig.  242,  in  which  ab 


Fig  24Z 
exhibit  the  pieces  of  wood,  c  the  squares  of  thin  glass 
having  the  object  between  them,  and  //  the  saw  cuts 
which  allow  the  ends  of  the  wood  to  be  brought  into  close 
approximation  by  the  screwa  The  other  plan  of  mounting 
is  shown  in  fig.  243 ;  g  h  represents  a  wooden  slide  similar 
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to  that  shown  by  fig.  240,  having  a  hole  about  half-nn-inch  in 
diameter  cut  out  of  the  middle ;  the  upper  8urfa«  of  this  hol« 
is  flat,  but  the  under  surface  is  very  much  hevelleii  away  at 
ee;  upon  the  flat  Burface,  the  two  plates  of  thin  glass,  with 
the  object  between  theuj ;  are  laid,  these  are  kept  in  projM'F 
poffltiou  by  a  layer  of  paper,  i  i,  which  covers  the  whole  of  tli« 
upper  surface  of  the  wood,  and  as  much  of  the  thin  glass  aa 
may  be  required.  Mr.  Gillett  haa  improved  upon  the  first 
plan  of  mounting,  by  introducing  bjetwet-u  the  two  plat«s  of 
wood  at  each  end  a  strip  of  metal  a  very  little  thicker  than 
the  two  thin  glasses ;  the  same  cuts  are  present,  hut  the  screw* 
are  applied  between  the  strips  of  metal  and  the  thin  glass,  and 
not  near  the  ends,  us  seen  in  fig.  242.  The  stripe  of  metal 
keep  the  ends  of  the  wood  open,  and  the  screws  pinch  the 
mid'lle  more  firmly  down  on  the  thin  glasses,  which  are  tliere- 
fore  more  secorely  fixed  than  by  the  former  method.  The 
wood  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  sUdes  should 
not  be  either  cedar,  wainscot,  or  any  other  of  the  kinds  that 
are  continually  giving  off  volatile  matter,  but  should  be  some 
close-grained  wood  that  has  no  smell  whatever ;  a  piece  of 
sine  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  used.  In  tbs 
preceding  d(\=tTi]ition  it  was  Mt^itt-d  thaf  tb''  thin  gla^^^es  wr.-re 
kept  together  by  a  little  piece  of  wax  at  each  comer ;  if 
necessary,  however,  Canada  balsam  may  be  employed  to 
mount  many  of  the  specimens,  such  as  several  of  the  species 
of  navicula;  that  are  used  as  tests,  the  balsam  having  the 
great  advantage  of  rendering  the  risk  of  fracture  much  less. 
When  thicker  objects,  such  as  sections  of  bone,  teeth,  or 
wood,  require  to  be  mounted  dry,  some  thin  form  of  cell 
should  be  employed  ;  this  may  be  made  out  of  writing-paper 
or  cardboard,  by  selecting  a  piece  of  the  same  size  as  the 
cover  about  to  l>e  used,  and  cutting  out  a  hole  in  it  of  the 
shape  required,  and  cementing  this  to  a  sUde  by  sealiug- 
wax  varnish  ;  when  the  spirit  has  evaporated  and  the  cell  is 
firmly  fixed  to  the  glass,  a  coating  of  the  same  cement  may 
be  employed  to  cover  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  cell,  and 
to  thoroughly  saturate  the  pajicr.  When  this  coating  is  dry, 
the  cell  is  fit  for  use ;  the  objt'ct  being  laid  in  it,  the  thin 
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glass  cover  may  be  put  on  by  first  touching  the  edges  of  the 
cell  with  some  very  thick  sealing-wax  cement,  and  then 
dropping  the  cover  on  it ;  the  cover  will  be  held  in  its  place 
by  the  varnish,  and  the  slide  should  be  put  away  until  the 
varnish  is  dry,  when  another  small  quantity  of  the  same  ma- 
terial is  to  be  applied  round  the  edges  of  the  cover,  but  not 
enough  to  run  far  under  it ;  as  soon  as  the  last  coat  is  dry, 
another  may  be  laid  on  imtil  the  cover  is  firmly  fixed. 
Cells,  for  the  reception  of  thin  objects,  may  also  be  made  of 
the  electrical  cement,  described  at  jmge  298,  by  painting  it  on 
the  slide  in  the  shape  required.  The  object  being  placed 
within  a  cell  so  formed,  may  be  fixed  down  by  making  the 
edges  of  the  cover  sufficiently  hot  in  a  spirit  lamp  to  melt  the 
cement  when  it  is  laid  upon  it.  Should  this  be  inefiectually 
performed,  a  small  heated  wire  applied  to  the  glass  or  to  the 
cement  will  readily  accomplish  it  If  such  a  cell  as  this  do 
not  look  neat,  the  slide  may  be  covered  with  paper,  with  a 
hole  in  it  sufficiently  small  to  hide  all  apjjearance  of  the 
cement  Gutta  percha  or  marine-glue,  rolled  out  into  sheets, 
as  describe<l  in  page  312,  and  cut  out  with  a  knife  or  with 
punches  of  the  required  size,  may  also  be  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  paper,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  former 
stick  to  glass  unless  some  solvent  of  it  be  used  as  the  cement 
Thin  sheet-lead  or  tin  foil  may  be  employed  instead  of  glass, 
with  great  advantage.  Even  the  small  elastic  bands  made  of 
vulcanized  India-rubbcT  will  answer  for  thicker  objects,  or  the 
glass  rings  or  cells  that  have  previously  been  described  to  con- 
tain objects  mounted  in  fluid,  will  do  equally  well  for  such  as 
require  to  be  mounted  drj'. 


Fig.  244. 


Mr,  Darker* 8  Method. — Objects,  such  as  sections  of  wood, 
that  do  not  require  a  high  power  for  their  examination,  may 
be  mounted  in  a  very  neat  way  after  an  excellent  plan  first 
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practised  by  Mr.  Darker.  The  following  descHptiou,  t 
slightly  from  that  given  in  a  recent  work,  entitled  ^W 
Objects,  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  method  to  be  adopted 
for  this  purpose : — "  Two  slides  of  equal  eize  being  selechMl, 
the  edges  of  each  should  be  bevelled  off  on  the  metal  pJate 
as  represented  by  fig.  244,  so  that  when  they  are  put  together 
a  groove  or  chamiel  ia  formed,  as  shown  at  h  in  the  figum^ 
The  surtJMjes  having  been  cleaned,  the  bevelled  parts  are  to  bo 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  sealing-wax  varnish,  when  this  is 
dry,  a  label,  if  rec|uired,  may  be  gummed  to  the  bottom  slide, 
and  then  the  objects  laid  on  it ;  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  place,  the  smallest  pos^ble  quantity  of  gum  may  be 
applied  to  one  comer ;  the  top  plate  is  now  to  be  laid  on  the 
specimens,  one  of  the  edges  is  then  to  be  heated  in  the  Same 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  groove  filled  with  sealing-wax,  as 
showu  at  a;  when  one  edge  is  done,  the  others  are  to  bo 
heated  In  the  same  manner,  until  the  entire  groove  is  fillwl 
with  the  wax,  which  thus  acts  two  purposes,  one  to  keep  tJ>e 
slides  together,  and  the  other  to  prevent  the  acces  <rf'  air. 
The  excess  of  wax  may  be  cleaned  off  from  the  ed|^  Iq^ 
rubbing  them  upon  sand-paper  laid  on  a  flat  board,  until  they 
lire  ^iiiOMth  ;  if  bright  citi^ir;  In.'  rci|iiirod,  tlu'v  m:iy  ho  jx^ss-^-J 
qxiickly  through  the  flame  of  tlie  spirit  lamp.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  objects  mounted  in  this  way 
should  be  made  jierfectly  dry  before  thoy  are  sealed  up."  The 
author,  some  years  ago,  was  presented  with  a  collection  of  sec- 
tions of  wood  by  Mr.  Darker,  which  have  not  only  kept  in 
their  places,  but  are  as  perfect  and  as  free  from  confervse  as 
when  they  were  first  received.  They  are  all  lalielled  afler  a 
very  excellent  plan,  viz.,  by  having  tlie  generic  and  specific 
name  on  one  side  of  the  label,  and  the  popular  on  the  other. 
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Opaque  objects  may  be  mounted  in  various  ways : — on  discs, 
on  cylinders,  on  glass  slides,  or  in  cella 

On  Discs. — The  discs  consist  of  circular  pieces  of  some  soft 
material,  through  which  a  pin  is  passed ;  they  may  vary  in 
diameter  from  a  quarter  to  one  inch ;  one  kind  may  be  conve- 
niently made  by  glueing  together  two  pieces  of  card-board, 
with  a  piece  of  rather  thick  chamois  leather  between  them, 
and  then  cutting  out  with  a  punch  discs  of  any  required  size. 
Through  the  chamois  leather  a  long  but  strong  pin  is  to  be 
passed  in  the  direction  shown  by  fig.  245 ;  the  discs  may  be 
made  black  with  lamp-black  (that  sold  in  shops  in  the  moist 
state  in  little  oblong  saucers  will  be  found  the  best)  or  with 
lacker  in  which  lamp-black  has  been  mixed  ;  in  this  latter  case 
they  should  be  warmed  either  before  the  lacker  is  applied  or 
aiierwards,  to  dry  it.  The  felt  which  is  used  as  gun-wadding, 
or  the  pellets  that  are  sold  already  cut  out  for  guns,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  card-board  and  chamois  leather,  or  even  leather 
itself  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Transverse  slices  of  small 
phial  corks  are  very  good,  but  to  make  them  look  well,  they 
should  have  their  cut  smfaces  covered  wdth  black  paper,  which 
renders  their  manufacture  rather  more  troublesome. 

Upon  these  discs  the  objects  are  to  bo  cemented  ;  this  may 
be  readily  done  either  with  some  thick  lamp-black  or  with  the 
lacker  and  lamp-black,  both  these  cements  having  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  dull  black,  and  not  of  a  shiny  aspect  as  gum 
or  sealing-wax  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which,  on  this 
account,  are  objectionable ;  the  darker  an  object  is,  the  more 
dark  ought  the  disc  to  be ;  white  discs  should  be  avoided,  as 
they  reflect  the  light  and  interfere  with  correct  definition. 
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Objects  may  l>e  plat-cd  upon  bctli  ddes  of  the  diacs,  or  one 
side  may  be  occupied  by  a  number  for  tlie  sake  of  refereooe, 
aud  this  side  may  be  either  left  white  or  black  ;  if  black,  tb« 
number  may  be  put  on  in  white,  a 

or  a  printed  one  with  a  white  | 

margin  may  be  used     Five  dif-  v  X 

fereut  ways  of  mounting  objects  I    ''^    H 


Fig.  845. 


Fig.  246. 


Kig.  U7. 


on  these  discs  are  shown  by  figs.  SiS-ie-*?.     In  the  fir-l, 

where  the  objects  are  thick,  they  may  be  simply  cemented  to 

the  disc.     In  the  second  is  seen  a  plan  which  answers  very 

^  well  for  the  capsules  of  moesea,  viz.,  to  glue 

T  a  small  piece  of  cork  to  the  lower  surface  of 

I the  disc,  and  to  attach  the  little  stems  of  the 

^d^^^^      capsules  to  this ;  they  can  then  be  arranged 

^^^^^rl^k     in  the  best  way  for  viewing  their  mouths. 

^H  I     In  the  third  and  fourth  ways  the  same  thing 

^^^^^^^M     is  shown,  but  a  small  circle  of  cork  is  em- 

^^^^^^^       ployed  instead  of  a  larger  piece.      In  the 

I  fifth  is  exhibited  tho  method  of  mounting, 

I  so  that  the  side  of  the  object  as  well  aa  the 

front  may  be  examined. 
tig,  2J8.  When  it  is  necessary  that  both  sides  of 

an  object  should  be  viewed,  a  tlisc,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
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may  be  used,  out  of  which  a  small  disc  has  been  punched,  as 
shown  by  fig.  248,  but  not  exactly  in  the  centre;   through 
the  broad  port  the  pin  is  passed,  and  the  object  may  be 
cemented  to  one  of  the  sides,  or  what  is  better,  if  it  can  be 
managed,  is  to  separate,  by  means  of  a  penknife,  the  chamois 
leather  from  one  of  the  cards,  and  into  this  fissure  to  place  the 
object,  the  application  of  a  little  cement  being  required  to 
keep  it  there.     Supposing  the  object  to  be  a  portion  of  fern, 
this  plan  will  enable  an  observer  to  \dew  both  sides  of  it,  or 
even  look  through  it,  and  if  at  any  time  the  disc  were  laid  fiat 
on  the  table,  the  object  would  be  preserved  from  injury  by 
being  situated  in  a  plane  intermediate  between  the  two  outer 
sidesw     Supposing  very  small  discs  are  required,  Mr.  Geoige 
Jackson  has  devised  an  excellent  method,  whereby  with  pins 
and  black  sealing-wax  some  useful  ones  may  be  made  in  the 
following  way : — ^Take  a  long  pin  and  slightly  warm  it  in  the 
middle,  then  take  a  stick  of  black  sealing-wax  and  melt  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle  or  spirit  lamp;   having  put  a  small 
quantity  upon  the  middle  of  the  pin,  hold  the  latter  either  in 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  or  near  it,  and  as  the  wax  melts,  revolve 
the  pin  on  its  axis ;  if  this  be  done  rather  quickly,  the  sealing- 
wax  will  be  equally  distributed  about  the  pin,  the  pin  then 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  flame,  and  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  wax  pressed  upon  by  another 
piece  of  glass,  so  as  to  convert  the  globule  into  a  flat  disc. 
Upon  these  discs  the  objects  may  be  mounted  in  the  usual  w^ay. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  a  person  to  make  them  easily,  and 
of  a  circular  figure ;  they  may  be  also  made  of  an  oval  shape 
by  spreading  out  the  wax  on  the  pin,  being  careful  that  the 
thicker  part  of  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  pin,  and  not  one 
of  the  ends ;  otherwise  irregular  shapes,  and  not  ovals,  will  be 
the  result     The  groimd  upon  which  the  object  is  to  be  placed 
is  necessarily  shiny,  but  it  can  easily  be  made  to  assume  a  dead 
black  hue  by  scraping  it  with  a  knife.     Discs  so  made  are  very 
durable,  and  have  a  neat  appearance. 

On  Cylindcra. — These  may  be  made  of  cork,  wax,  or  ivory, 
of  the  shape  represented  by  fig.  249  ;  the  pin  may  be  passed 
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either  through  the  long  or  the  short  axis 
of  the  cyhnder,  bo  that  an  object  may  be 
momited  on  the  endfl  of  the  latter,  or  on  the 
side  of  the  former.  Gutta  percha,  which  is 
now  coining  into  use  for  lathe  bauds,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  nearly  any  size,  can  be 
cut  into  lengths  of  half-an-inch  or  more,  and 
a  pin,  heated  to  a  temperature  a  litde  above 
that  of  IjoiUng  water,  may  bo  readily  passed 
through  them,  and  when  cold  will  bo  fixed 
very  tightly. 

071  Slides — ^This  is  most  easily  done  by 
punching  out  from  black  paper  httle  cirdes  from  the  one- 
fourth  to  one  inch  in  diameter ;  these  may  be  stuck  eiUier 
with  oTim  or  paste  upon  the  ordinary  sized  glass  elide,  M 
ahown^by  fig.  250 ;  upon  these  black  discs  the  objects  may  be 


Fig.  240. 
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fixed  with  fiuy  of  the  cements  before  alluded  to,  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  those  of  cardlward  or  leather.  They  possess  this 
great  advantage,  that  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  cabinet  with 
otlier  objects,  whicli  cannot  he  done  with  those  on  the  pins ;  but 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  materially  by  dust  and  dirt,  and 
only  small  shells  or  objects  that  caimot  be  damaged  by  wiping 
with  a  carael's-hair  pencil,  ought  to  be  mounted  in  this  way. 

I7i  Celh, — For  this  purpose  it  wilt  be  found  convenient  to 
use  cells  not  exceeding  half-au-inch  in  diameter,  or  the  size  of 
the  largest  dark  stop ;  tliey  may  be  cut  from  large  barometer 
tubes  of  any  required  tliickuess,  and  are  to  be  cemented  to 
the  slides  with  marine-glue  in  the  usual  manner.  After  the 
cell  has  been  cleaned  and  the  co^or  and  object  selected,  some 
black  sealing-wax  varnish,  rather  thick,  may  be  dropped  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cell;  upon  this  the  object  is  to  be  laid  ;  the 
varnish  will  eene  a  twofold  purpose — first,  as  a  cement  to 
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keep  the  object  in  its  place,  and,  secondly,  as  a  stop  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  light     When  the  sealing-wax  has  become 
hard  the  cover  may  be  laid  on ;  this  can  be  efiFected  in  one  of 
two  ways,  either  by  the  plan  recommended  for  the  thin  dry 
cells,  or  by  putting  a  layer  of  old  gold-size  upon  the  walls  of 
the  cell,  and  aUowing  it  to  get  nearly  dry,  then  laying  on  the 
cover,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  when  the  size  has 
become  hard,  filling  up  the  angle   between  the   cover  and 
cell  with  gold -size  laid  on  in  several  thin  coatings,  so  that  it 
may  not  run  in  and  interfere  with  the  object.     This  plan 
will  be  foimd  highly  advantageous  for  most  objects ;  they  may 
be  well  seen  with  the  Lieberkuhn,  the  black  cement  acts  as  a 
stop  or  dark  well,  and  the  small  size  of  the  cell  allows  of  the 
light  being  readily  transmitted  on  all  sides  of  it,  so  that  no 
stop  under  the  stage  will  be  required.     The  glass  cover  does 
not  at  all  interfere  with  correct  definition  unless  the  light 
be  thrown  upon  it  very  obliquely,  when  some  pencils  must 
necessarily  be  reflected ;    but  with   the  vertical   light  firom 
the  Lieberkuhn,  nearly  as  much  will  pass  through  as  if  the 
cover  were  not  present.     The  elytra  of  the  diamond  and  other 
beetles  which  still  exhibit  their  rainbow  hues  when  placed 
in  Canada  balsam,  can  be  well  seen  when  mounted  in  this 
manner;    but  those  objects  which  require  the  light  to  fall 
upon   them   at   very  oblique   angles   to   show  their   play  of 
colours,  must  be  mounted  on  discs  with  the  pin,  by  which 
means  they  can  with  facility  be  turned  in  every  direction,  and 
so  display  their  resplendent  tints. 

When  Canada  balsam  is  used  for  mounting  the  specimens, 
the  precautions  mentioned  in  page  332  must  be  attended  to ; 
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Fig.  251. 

the  balsam  must  be  very  fluid,  but  not  made  so  with  turpen- 
tine, and  the  cover  must  not  be  put  on  till  all  the  air  bubbles 
have  disappeared,  otherwise  the  little  vacuities  there  alluded  to 
will  occur  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
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A  very  conveuieDt  mode  of  mouutiog  opaque  objects  in 
cells  in  the  dry  way  is  shown  in  section  by  fig.  251,  where  b 
repreBcnts  a  thin  piece  of  mahogany  or  other  bard  wood, 
having  a  cell,  c,  boreil  out  in  its  middle  by  means  of  a  centre- 
bit  ;  the  hole  should  not  extend  through  the  entire  thicknew 
of  the  wood,  but  about  half  way,  aa  shown  at  c ;  the  objects 
fastened  to  a  disc  of  paper  or  card  iiiiiy  l»e  swiured  to  ibo 
bottom  of  the  cell  by  means  of  one  or  olher  of  the  oeiuents 
previously  described,  and  a  cover  of  thin  glajts,  d,  having  been 
placed  over  the  hole,  may  be  firmly  fixed  there  by  one  of  the 
cements  or  by  a  layer  of  paper,  c,  gummed  to  it  and  the 
mahogany  in  the  manner  described  at  page  339. 

Mr.  Julins  Page  has  made  some  very  excellent  cella  of  tbo 
flattened  tin  wire  employed  by  cabiuet-makera  for  inlaying, 
by  bending  it  into  a  square  or  round  shape  U]N>n  a  l>ar  or 
cylinder  of  wood ;  these  he  fixes  to  the  slide  by  mariue-glue 
or  other  cement,  using  a  large  quantity  on  the  outside  of  the 
cell  to  form  an  embankment,  and  to  prevent  the  gold-Biits 
employed  in  the  fastening  down  of  the  cover  from  entering 
the  cdl  where  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  brought  into  con- 
tact Cells  so  made  will  answer  as  well  for  preparatioiui 
mounted  in  fluid  as  fi.r  llmsc  thai  .are  ilry,  tin  bi-iiiy  a  nn-tal  un 
which  few  of  tlio  ])reserva1ivo  solutiuns  will  act. 

In  Pill  lioxes.-T\\R  author's  late  brother,  Mr.  Edwin 
Quekett,  ailojjted  a  plan  for  mounting  opaque  objects,  which 
answered  exceedingly  well  ;  this  was  to  select  some  small  but 
well-made  pill  boxes,  and  to  glue  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  side 
or  cover,  a  piece  of  curk,  of  one  or  other  of  the  sliapt«  repre- 
sented by  fig.  2.^2.  In  the  first  three  are  .seen  cylindrical 
pieces  glued  to  the  cuvit,  in  the  fourth  is  shown  a  semicircular 
piece  fixed  to  the  side,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  a  couc  and 
a  cylinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  all  of  which 
plans  will  he  found  useful  for  ditl'iicnt  kinda  of  objects. 

In  order  to  bold  these  boxes,  he  cnqdoyed  a  jiair  of  forceps 
of  the  shajMJ  represi'iited  by  fig.  25S.  «  is  a  piece  of  steel 
wire,  having  at  each  end  two  pieces  of  main-spring,  h '/,  those 
at  h  have  two  semicircular  pieces  of  bras.s  rivetted  to  them  to 
embrace  the  box,  a-s  wliown  at  <},  whilst  at  h'  the  springs  are 
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bent  as  there  represented,  in  order  to  hold  the  cover  or  the 
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Fig.  253. 
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Fig.  252. 

bottom  of  the  box  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  wire,  a,  slides  through  a  short  piece 
of  spring  tube  attached  to  a  short  joint,  c, 
below  which  is  a  pin  for  connecting  the 
instrument  to  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  forceps  de- 
scribed at  page  151.  Mr.  Jackson  has 
also  adopted  the  plan  of  mounting  opaque 
objects  in  pill  boxes,  but  he  makes  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  each,  by  means  of  which 
he  fits  them  on  a  sharp-pointed  pin  at- 
tached to  the  ordinary  forceps.  Objects 
so  mounted  possess  many  advantages: 
they  are  preserved  from  dust  and  injury, 
and  the  names  of  each  Ijeing  written  on 
the  cover,  they  may  be  packed  away  in 
drawers  and  easily  recognised  when  re- 
quired. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to 
the  preparation  of  particular  classes  of 
objects. 


MANIPULATIOS. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TO  HAKE  SECTIONS  OF  BONE  AND  TEETH. 

The  apparatus  required  to  make  sections  of  bone  and  teeth 
nill  be  as  foUows : — A  fiue  saw,  such  as  is  uaed  for  cutting 
metal ;  two  or  three  fiat,  safe-edged  files,  one  of  tbem  very 
finely  cut ;  a  Bmall  hand-vice ;  two  hones  of  the  water  of  Ayr 
stone ;  strips  of  glass,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  on 
inch  broad ;  some  old  Canada  balsam  ;  a  small  bottle  of  sul- 
phuric ethei ;  and  a  strop  of  buff  leather,  or  a  cake  of  remoous 
matter,  charged  with  putty  powder. 

The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  making  a  section  of  recent 
bone,  is  to  select  a  part  perfectly  free  from  grease ;  as  thin  a 
section  as  possible  is  to  be  cut  from  it  by  the  fine  saw,  and 
made  flat,  and  at  the  same  time  further  reduced  by  mean^ 
of  the  file.  If  the  section  be  not  very  brittle,  it  may  he  held 
by  the  hand-vice,  and  being  supported  upon  a  fiat  piece  of 
wood  or  cork,  may  be  brought  by  the  file  nearly  to  ha  proper 
degree  of  tliiunesw.  If  ono  lume  only  is  at  hjind.  the  seotiua 
may  be  laid  upon  it  with  some  water,  and  be  rubbed  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  finger  pressed  ujwn  it,  until  both  its  surfaces 
have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  polish ;  it  may  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  hy  the  microscope  to  see  when  it  is  thin 
enough,  and  when  this  |>oint  is  arrived  at,  we  may  proceed  to 
poli.sh  it ;  if  the  section  be  intended  to  he  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  a  great  amount  of  polish  is  not  necessary ;  it  may 
then  be  simply  nibbed  upon  a  strop  of  buff  or  chamois  leather, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
section  is  to  be  mounted  dry,  the  polishing  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  a  buff  leather  strop,  with  putty  powder  and  water, 
must  he  employed,  and  the  section  rubbed  upon  it  until  a 
perfect  polish  is  procured.  The  excess  of  putty  powder  about 
the  specimen  may  be  removed  by  re])eated  washing.  If  the 
operator  be  provided  with  two  bones,  the  section  may  be 
quickly  made  very  thin  by  rubbing  them  one  upon  the  otlier 
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jnth  the  section  between  them ;  when  sufficiently  thin,  it  may 
be  polished  in  the  above  described  manner.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  section  be  brittle,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a 
different  method,  to  effect  its  being  ground  on  the  hone  with- 
out fractura  For  this  purpose,  as  thin  a  section  as  possible 
having  been  removed  by  the  saw,  it  is  first  to  be  filed  and 
then  rubbed  down  on  the  hone,  and  polished  on  one  side  only. 
The  section  is  next  to  be  dried,  and  cemented  to  one  of  the 
narrow  strips  of  plate  glass  with  Canada  balsam ;  in  order 
to  effect  this,  some  old  balsam  should  be  procured,  and  a  small 
portion  laid  upon  the  centre  of  one  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  a 
strip  of  plate-glass,  which  is  to  be  heated  until  the  balsam 
is  melted  and  many  of  the  air  bubbles  have  disappeared ; 
the  glass  may  then  be  removed  from  the  flame,  and  when 
it  has  become  slightly  cool,  the  section,  with  its  polished 
surface  downwards,  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  balsam,  and 
pressed  firmly  down  until  the  l)alsam  is  quite  cold,  care  being 
taken  that  the  entire  smface  of  the  section  bo  in  contact  with 
the  glass.  A  good  deal  of  the  superfluous  balsam  may  now  be 
cut  away  from  the  sides  of  the  section,  sufficient  being  left  to 
hold  it  firmly  to  the  glass ;  if  it  be  very  thick,  the  file  may  be 
used  to  reduce  it  at  first,  and  then  it  may  be  brought  down  to 
a  proper  degree  of  thinness  by  the  hone ;  as  the  grinding  is 
being  proceeded  with,  the  section  may  be  from  time  to  time 
examined  by  the  microscope,  and  when  it  has  been  found  to 
be  thin  enough,  this  surface  also  may  be  polished  on  the  buff 
leather  in  the  same  way  as  the  one  first  described.  The  next 
step  is  the  removal  of  the  section  from  the  glass;  this  is 
readily  effected  by  dropping  the  slip  of  glass  into  the  stoppered 
bottle  containing  ether,  which,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
will  dissolve  all  the  balsam,  when  the  section  will  drop  off;  it 
may  then  be  removed  from  the  ether,  and  when  dried  is  ready 
for  being  permanently  mounted.  It  will  now  be  seen  why  a 
slip  of  glass  of  a  particular  length  and  breadth  was  recom- 
mended at  the  commencement ;  it  has  many  advantages  over 
either  longer  or  shorter  strips ;  in  the  first  place,  if  the  sec- 
tion should  be  thicker  on  one  side  than  the  other,  the  glass 
can  be  tilted  a  little,  so  that  the  side  which  is  the  thickest  may 
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lie  rubbed  the  moat,  and  in  a  short  time  aa  uniiorm  degree  of 
ihiuness  wUI  be  obtatiied  ;  secoodly,  it  Is  by  f»r  the  best  plan 
to  keep  ether  in  a  bottle  with  a  stopper  not  much  excwi- 
Ing  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  as  in  larger  ones  the  stoppers 
seldom  fit  BO  nicely  as  to  prevent  evaporation ;  into  the  small 
bottles  the  slips  of  glass  previously  described  will  restdily  drop, 
and  the  ether  need  not  more  than  half  fill  tlie  bottle,  for  eo 
long  as  it  reaches  as  high  as  the  section,  the  de^red  objiiot 
will  be  obtained ;  when,  however,  the  stock  is  reduced  so  low 
that  it  will  not  reach  the  section,  one  end  of  the  slip  of  glass 
may  be  cut  off  witli  a  diamond,  and  only  a  small  iiuantity  of 
ether  will  then  l>e  necessary. 

If  it  be  re([uired  to  make  sections  of  fossil  bones  that  are 
too  hard  to  be  cut  with  a  saw,  the  apparatus  employed  by  tho 
lapidary  must  be  bad  recourse  to ;  this  consists  of  a  thin  iron 
wheel,  the  edge  of  which  is  charged  with  emery,  or  with 
diamond  dust ;  after  the  section  has  been  made,  it  is  then  to  bo 
cemented  to  a  piece  of  glass  and  polished  on  both  suHacea, 
the  material  used  for  the  cutting  being  a  fluid  known  as  oU 
of  brick.  The  ordinary  wheel  employed  by  the  l^iidaty  runs 
horizontally,  and  is  turned  by  the  hand ;  an  appontus  of  the 
eainc  kiml,  but  u.-soil  by  1lii>  jewfOlrr,  con.=ii.'^ts  nf  a  small  steel  or 
copper  disc,  turned  by  a  foot-wlieel ;  one  or  both  of  these  will 
be  required  by  those  who  wish  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  structure  of  fossil  bones  and  teeth.  It  is  usual  to  mount 
such  sections  on  pieces  of  plate-glass,  without  any  covering  of 
Canada  lialsam  or  thin  glass  over  them ;  if  they  have  a  polisheil 
surface,  their  structure  can  be  admirably  made  out. 

When  it  is  nwessary  to  examine  the  bone  cells  of  fragments 
of  fossil  bone,  chippings  only  are  required ;  these  may  be  pro- 
duced by  striking  the  bone  with  the  edge  of  a  small  hammer, 
then  carefully  selecting  the  thinnest  of  the  chips,  and  placing 
them  at  once  without  any  griniliiig  in  Canada  balsam. 

Mounting  Sectimis  of  Botic. — The  next  process  is  that  of 
mounting  the  sections ;  this  may  be  done  either  in  the  dry 
way,  as  described  in  page  3+0,  in  a  thin  cell  in  fluid,  or  in 
Canada  lialsam.  If  the  section  be  very  thin,  transparent, 
and  well  polished,  it  ought  to  be  moimteil  either  in  fluid  or 
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dry;  if  not^  the  Canada  balsam  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows: — After  having 
placed  some  thin  Canada  balsam  on  a  slide  of  the  required 
size,  it  must  be  heated  until  it  boils;  it  may  then  be  laid 
aside  for  a  moment  to  cool,  when  the  section,  having  been 
previously  made  dry,  is  to  be  placed  in  it ;  if  the  balsam  be 
too  cold  for  the  section  to  sink  into  it,  a  little  more  heat 
must  be  applied,  and  as  soon  as  the  balsam  is  again  fluid 
enough,  the  section  may  be  embedded  in  it ;  should  the  heat 
be  such  as  to  cause  air  bubbles  to  appear,  it  will  then  be 
dearable  to  remove  them  before  the  thin  glass  cover  is  laid 
on ;  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  drawing  them 
from  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  object  with  the 
pointed  instrument,  or  by  heating  the  balsam  again,  so  as  to 
make  it  boil;  when  the  bubbles  are  all  removed,  the  thin 
glass  cover,  with  its  under  surface  warmed,  may  be  laid 
upon  the  balsam,  and  pressed  down  so  as  to  exclude  at  the 
same  time  the  air  bubbles  and  superfluous  balsam.  In  some 
cases  the  author  has  foimd  that  sections  of  bone,  which 
have  been  laid  in  balsam  and  heated  imtil  the  balsam  has 
boiled,  exhibit  their  intimate  structure  more  beautifully  than 
they  did  before  the  extra  heat  had  been  applied.  When 
a  section  is  put  into  very  liquid  balsam,  the  lacundB 
soon  become  filled,  which  makes  the  structure  indistinct; 
hence  it  is  better  to  mount  aU  bones  in  the  dry  way  or  in 
fluid,  except  those  which  are  of  a  very  dark  colovu*,  and  have 
their  lacunse  and  canals  filled  with  earthy  matter.  All 
sections  of  recent  and  greasy  bones  should  be  soaked  in  ether 
for  some  little  time  before  they  are  mounted ;  this  dissolves 
the  grease,  and  makes  the  lacunae  and  their  canaliculi  much 
more  distinct 

Fragments  or  chippings  of  fossil  bones  may  be  put  into 
balsam  without  any  grinding;  and  as  it  generally  happens 
that  in  such  bones  all  the  lacume  and  canals  are  full  of  earthy 
substance,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  balsam  have  been  made  to 
boil ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  better  plan  that  this  should  be  done, 
as  it  makes  the  intercellular  tissue  more  transparent,  and  the 
lacunse,  therefore,  can  be  seen  more  distinctly. 
23 
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It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state,  that  the  sections  should,  if 
possible,  be  rnnde  ia  two  or  more  directiouB  j  thus,  for  mstonue, 
if  the  specimen  almut  to  be  examined  be  a  portion  of  the 
shaft  of  a  long  bone,  we  should  cut  tho  first  tiansversely  and 
the  other  two  longitudinally ;  one  of  the  latter  may  extend 
through  tlie  medullary  cavity,  and  the  other  merely  throiiyh 
the  out«r  or  periosteal  surface.  The  scales  and  thin  platen  of 
bone  of  fishes  will  rarely  require  more  than  grinding  down  oo 
the  hone ;  if  the  surface  of  the  scale  be  enamelled,  as  in  Uio 
Lepidosteus,  the  inner  surface  only  may  be  rubl»ed  down  oa 
the  hone,  and  the  outer  left  with  it^t  natural  polish  of  enamrf 
on.  it,  the  groimd  surface  may  be  cemented  to  a  slide  by 
Canada  balsam,  and  the  enamelled  will  then  require  no 
covering  either  of  thin  glass  or  of  balsam,  but  be  kept  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fossil  woods  before  described.  In  onier 
to  obtain  a  perfect  notion  of  the  structure  of  bone,  some 
sectione  should  be  soakod  in  dilute  miuiatic  acid  to  gel  rid 
of  the  earthy  matter,  and  others  in  caustic  potash  to  destroy  the 
animal  matter ;  these  should  be  mounted  in  fluid,  and  will  bo 
found  very  iustructive. 

To  viate  Sections  of  Teeth. — The  teeth  of  fishes  not  being 
supplied  ivith  a  layer  of  dense  enamel,  may  be  cut  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  bone,  with  a  fine  saw,  and  then  rubbed 
down  between  the  hones,  and  polished  in  the  usual  manner ; 
but  those  of  nearly  all  the  higher  mammalia  being  coated  more 
or  less  with  enamel  of  flinty  hardness,  will  reijuire  a  much 
greater  amount  of  labour  to  bo  expended  on  them. 

The  saw  best  adapted  for  cutting  throiigh  the  enamel  is 
that  usetl  for  iron  and  brass  ;  even  this  will  often  become 
blunt  before  the  cutting  is  completed.  It  will  be  almost 
vain  to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  making  more  than  two  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  one  tooth;  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
cutting  it  down  through  the  middle,  and  after  cementing  the 
cut  surfaces  to  a  plate  of  glass,  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper 
degree  of  thinness  by  the  file,  and  finish  them  on  the  hones. 
The  lapidary's  wheel  will  he  found  much  more  useful  for  teeth 
than  for  bone,  as  a  wheel  charged  with  diamond  dust  will 
speedily  cut  through  a  thick  layer  of  the  hardest  eoameL 
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The  operation  of  laying  sections  of  teeth  in  the  thick  balsam 
should  be  carefully  performed,  as  the  enamel  very  readily 
separates  from  the  dentine  or  ivory  ;  the  grinding  and  polishing 
should  also  be  carried  on  with  care  to  prevent  the  separation. 
The  sections,  like  those  of  bone,  should  be  made  in  two 
directions,  one  transverse,  and  the  other  longitudinal,  and  if 
the  structure  of  the  enamel  require  to  be  examined,  an  oblique 
section  will  be  found  very  instructive,  although  very  difficult 
to  maka 

To  Mount  Sections  of  Teeth, — ^These  may  be  mounted  in 
the  same  way  as  sections  of  bone ;  an  examination  by  the 
microscope  will  serve  to  determine  whether  any  particular 
specimen  should  be  placed  either  in  fluid  or  balsam,  or  be 
preserved  dry ;  the  latter  plan  will,  however,  be  foimd  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but  in  this  case  the  section 
should  be  well  polished.  Dark  coloured  fossil  teeth  will  be 
weU  exhibited  in  balsam,  and  may  even  be  boiled  in  it  if 
necessary,  as  the  tubes  of  the  dentine  are  in  most  cases  filled 
with  earthy  matter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

TO  MAKE  BBCnONS  OF  SHELL  AND  OTHER  HARD  TISSUES. 

Fob  this  purpose  nearly  all  the  apparatus  described  for 
making  sections  of  bone  and  teeth  will  be  required.  By 
&r  the  most  useful  instruments,  however,  will  be  foimd  to 
be  the  file  and  the  hone.  Shell,  although  generally  much 
softer  than  bone  or  tooth,  is,  nevertheless,  very  brittle,  and 
thin  sections  require  to  be  handled  with  very  great  care. 
The  best  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  make  a  portion  flat  on  one 
sur&oe,  and  polish  it  first  on  the  hone  and  then  with  putty 
powder,  and  to  cement  this  surface  to  the  slide  on  which  the 
section  is  intended  to  be  mounted  by  means  of  Canada  balsam, 
the  file  may  then  be  employed  to  reduce  its  thickness,  and  the 
23* 
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hone  to  finish  it ;  the  section  should  he  examined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  microscope,  to  see  wheu  it  is  thin  enough,  and,  if 
required,  the  slide  may  be  placed  either  in  ether  or  turpentine 
to  dissolve  away  tlie  old  balsam  without  separating  it  from  the 
sUde ;  but  should  the  specimen  be  very  brittle,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  alide  on  whicli  it  was  ground,  and 
after  having  been  made  as  clean  as  possible,  some  new  balsam 
may  be  dropped  upon  it,  and  a  cover  of  thin  glass  laid  over 
it  in  the  usual  way ;  but  if  the  section  lie  sufficiently  strong, 
it  may  be  removed  by  ether  from  the  slide,  and  mouiit«d  in 
balsam  sm  a  fresh  object ;  the  latter  plan  will  be  found  the 
neatest  and  best,  provided  it  can  be  accomplished  withiiut 
injury  to  the  speamen.  When  it  is  required  to  invesdgktA 
the  arrangement  of  the  animal  matter  in  any  section,  it  should 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  aad ;  this  is 
termed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  the  thcaloififing  process  ;  euch  Kpect* 
meus,  after  soaking  in  water  to  gut  rid  of  the  acid,  may  be 
moimtcd  with  fluid  in  the  thin  glass  celL  The  structure  of 
many  shells  of  the  oyster  kind  can  be  very  well  made  oiit  by 
selecting  some  of  the  thinnest  of  the  flakes  or  lajnliuv  found 
near  the  outer  margin  of  the  valves  of  the  shell ;  these,  after  ' 
having'  Iwrn  waslitd  and  drii.'d,  inny  be  nn.iuiited  in  Cniiadiv 
balsam  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  shells  of  the  genus 
Pinna,  that  exhibit  a  prismatic  structure,  will  separate  readily 
int«  prisms ;  tliese  may  also  be  mounted  either  in  fluid  or  in 
balsam  ivithout  any  further  preparation.  The  most  diflicult 
sliells  to  cut  are  tliose  whose  structure  i.s  nacreous  or  pearly — 
the  ear  shell,  Haliotis,^  the  best  example  of  this  kind  ;  these, 
however,  \vill  yield  to  the  file  and  hone ;  sections  of  them 
should  be  decalcified,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  (as  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Carpenter)  that  the  splendid  hues  which  this 
tribe  of  shells  presents  are  due  to  the  plication  of  the  animal 
membrane.  Amongst  the  shelly  tissues  may  be  mentioned 
the  spines  of  the  Echinodennuta,  the  tegument  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, and  the  bone  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  All  these  may  be 
pre]>ared  in  the  same  mauner  as  shells,  by  the  file  and  the 
hone,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  may  be  cut  suf- 
ficiently tlyn  with  a  very  eliarp  knife.     The  spines  of  the 
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Echini,  after  having  been  cut  transversely  with  a  saw,  and 
then  ground  down  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  form  some 
of  the  most  beautiinl  objects  for  a  microscope  of  low  power ; 
oonsideTable  difficulty  will,  however,  be  found  in  getting  a 
section  perfect  and  at  the  same  time  very  thin.  A  portion  of 
the  shell  of  a  crab,  taken  from  one  of  the  large  claws,  also 
forms  a  most  interesting  object ;  but  the  author  would  refer 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  beautiful 
structures  to  the  very  valuable  papers  of  Dr.  Carpenter  in  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advaiicenieiit  of 
Science,  where  he  will  also  find  accurate  representations  of 
the  most  remarkable  kinds. 

To  make  Sections  of  Hard  Vegetable  Tissues. — The  dense 
structures  which  compose  the  stones  of  some  of  the  pulpy 
fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  apricot,  plimi,  and  cherry,  are 
beautiful  objects  for  microscopic  investigation ;  they  resemble 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  osseous  tissues  of  animals,  and 
like  them  require  to  be  cut  into  thin  slices  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  true  characters.  The  principal  instruments  necessary  for 
this  purpose  will  be  the  saw,  the  file,  and  the  hone;  those 
stones  that  are  tough,  such  as  the  cherry  and  plum,  can  be 
easily  made  thin ;  others  that  are  more  brittle  will  demand 
some  care  in  their  preparation,  whilst  some  few,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  ivory  nut,  are  so  hard  as  even  to  require  the  aid  of 
the  cutting-machine  or  the  lapidary's  wheel,  for  their  reduction 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thinness.  The  method  generally  em- 
ployed to  make  sections  of  these  hard  tissues  for  the  micro- 
scope is  very  similar  to  that  of  bone  before  described,  viz.,  to 
cut  as  thin  a  slice  as  possible  with  the  saw,  then  to  reduce 
this  nearly  to  the  requisite  thinness  by  the  file,  and  finish  it 
with  the  hones ;  as  all  these  tissues  are  more  or  less  of  a  dark 
colour,  they  will  be  best  displayed  in  balsam;  therefore  the 
process  of  polishing  on  the  bufi*  leather  with  putty  powder 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  development  of  some  of  the  hard 
tissues  may  be  very  well  seen  in  the  scales  of  the  cone  of  firs ; 
these  may  be  readily  cut  in  the  machine  employed  to  make 
sections  of  wood  presently  to  be  described,  and  may  be 
mounted  in  balsam  in  the  usual  manner.     Another  form  of 
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hard  tissue  may  be  procured  by  maceration  from  the  pear 
trib^ ;  this  is  known  to  botanislfi  aa  gritty  tissue,  and  should 
be  mounted  in  fluid,  as  the  balsam  makes  it  too  tranfiparent. 

To  jrrej><i,rf-  Siliceous  Skeletons  of  Vegetables. — In  all  plants 
known  as  grasses,  silica  or  flint  is  more  or  less  abundant ;  its 
presence  may  be  recognised  in  many  ways,  but  heat  and  nitnc 
acid  are  the  agents  generally  employed  to  separate  it  from 
the  other  leas  durable  substances  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connected.  Silica  forms  a  coating  to  the  sterna  of  grasses ;  it 
is  even  found  in  small  masses  or  concretions  in  the  joints  of 
the  bamboo,  and  is  then  known  by  the  name  of  tabaeheer. 
The  attention  of  microscopists  was  first  directed  to  the  siliceous 
skeletons  of  certain  parts  of  grasses  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade, 
in  the  year  1835 ;  the  specimens  first  exanuned  by  him  con- 
sisted of  the  husks  and  parts  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat  and 
oat :  they  were  prepared  by  subjecting  these  parts  to  a  very 
high  temperature  in  a  platinum  crucible,  whereby  all  the 
carbonaceous  matter  was  burnt  of^  and  an  ash  of  silica  was 
loft ;  this  was  removed  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  when 
a  perfect  cast  of  even  the  most  minute  vegetable  stnicttire  in 
flint  was  found  on  microscopical  examination.  Odb  of  thfr 
most  b'?iititifnl  KpriTunns  for  exhibitin;:;  the  arrnngenwut  of 
silica  in  its  stem  is  an  Equisetum,  sold  in  the  oil  and  colour 
shops  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  rush  ;  it  is  used  by  the 
wood  carters  as  a  substitute  for  sand  or  glass  paper,  to 
rub  down  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  wood ;  this  is 
best  prepared  by  cutting  the  stems  into  short  pieces,  and 
boiling  them  in  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  vessel ;  copious 
fumes  of  gas  will  be  given  off  as  tlie  carbon  is  being  removed, 
the  vessel  should  then  be  laid  aside  for  a  time,  and  more  acid 
added  when  the  effervescence  has  ceased ;  if  the  specimen 
be  not  immediately  wanted,  it  may  l>e  kept  in  the  acid 
until  the  perfect  removal  of  all  the  other  constituents  has 
been  effected.  A  portion  of  this  plant,  when  well  prepared, 
should  l>e  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  after  being 
thoroughly  washed,  may  be  mounted  either  in  fluid,  in  balsam, 
or  even  dry.  In  balsam  it  forms  a  beaiitifid  object  for  polarized 
light,  but   in   fluid,  its  true  nature  is  best  exhibited.     The 
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palecd  or  bracts  of  a  grass,  known  as  the  Festuca  pratenais, 
exhibit  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  silica  without  any  pre- 
paration by  acid;  they  can  be  shown  dry  as  opaque  objects, 
and  for  the  purpose  may  be  cemented  to  one  of  the  discs 
described  at  page  344 ;  or,  if  prepared,  may  be  moimted  in 
fluid,  and  then  examined  by  transmitted  light  But  the 
palese  of  the  wheat  and  oat,  which  are  known  as  chaff, 
fiom  being  more  opaque  and  less  abounding  in  silica,  will 
require  either  the  aid  of  acid  or  of  heat  for  its  exhibition. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ON  MAKING  SECTIONS  OF  WOOD. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  be  provided  with  an  instrument 
termed  the  Cutting  machinCy  consisting  of  a  plate  of  metal, 
on  which  a  knife  or  razor  is  made  to  slide,  and  the  wood  to 
be  cut  is  firmly  wedged  into  a  triangular  or  other  tube,  and 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  tube  by  a  very  fine  screw,  as 
high  as  the  thickness  of  the  section  required.  The  first  in- 
strument of  this  kind  was  invented  by  Adams,  about  the  year 
1770,  and  was  subsequently  improved  by  Mr.  Gumming ;  it  is 
described  and  figm^d  in  the  microscopical  essays  of  the  younger 
Adams,  and  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  by  Mr. 
Custance,  "  who  was  unrivalled,"  says  Adams,  "  in  his  dexterity 
in  preparing  and  accuracy  in  cutting  thin  transverse  sections 
of  wood"  In  subsequent  times  other  instruments  have  been 
contrived  for  the  same  purpose,  some  provided  with  knives 
which  move  circularly,  others  with  knives  fixed  in  a  strong 
frame-work  of  metal,  whilst,  in  not  a  few,  the  cutting  is 
performed  by  a  razor  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  one  ground 
perfectly  flat  on  one  side.  A  very  excellent  machine  for  this 
purpose,  which  the  author  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for 
many  years,  and  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend,  is  shonsTi 
in  fig.  254 ;  it  consists  of  a  block  of  Spanish  mahogany,  into 
which  are  fastened  four  strong  brass  pillars  that  support  a  flat 
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table  of  tlie  same  metal,  eight  inches  long,  tliroe  wide,  and 
three-teotba  of  an  inch  thick,  having  a  raised  edge  screwed  to 
cue  of  its  sidefi ;  to  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  of  this  table, 
and  nearly  cloee  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  having  the  nuaed 
edge,  is  screwed  a  stout  tubular  piece  of  braaa,  r,  which  posses 
through  the  table  and  projects  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  its  upper  surface  ;  into  this  tube  is  fitted  accurately  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  brass,  /,  having  a  hole,  g,  about  five-eigbt)ie 


Fig.  234. 

of  an  inch  square,  extending  throughout  its  entire  length. 
This  cylinder  is  capiible  of  being  raised  by  a  screw  with  forty 
threada  in  the  inch,  the  head  of  which,  h,  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  parts ;  the  divisions  are  cut  so  deep,  that  a  tldn  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  steel  may  be  pressed  firmly  into  any  of  them 
by  the  spring,  a,  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  this  contrivance 
answers  two  purposes,  one  as  a  micrometer  for  determining 
how  high  the  cylinder  must  be  raised  to  cut  the  finest  section, 
and  the  other  for  preventing  the  screw  from  being  moved. 
A  strong  brass  frame,  of  the  shajjc  shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure,  and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  the  table. 
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has  a  knife,  e,  ground  perfectly  flat  on  its  under  sur&ce,  flnnly 
fixed  to  it  by  two  stmng  screws,  d  d  ;  this  frame,  with  its  knife 
armnged  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  figure,  is  made  to  slide 
backwards  and  forwards  smoothly  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  table.  The  wood  about  to  be  cut  is  driven  very  tightly 
into  the  square  hole,  g,  in  the  cylinder,  /,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  project  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  it  The  cylinder 
being  replaced  within  the  tube,  c,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
the  frame  is  pushed  forwards,  the  edge  of  the  knife  will  pass 
obliquely  over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  as 
the  screw  has  forty  threads  in  the  inch,  and  its  head  is  divided 
into  twenty-five  parts,  it  follows  that  each  turn  of  the  screw 
will  raise  the  cylinder  one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  each  frac- 
tion of  a  turn  the  one-thousandth  of  the  same  quantity.  This 
machine  has  very  many  advantages,  consisting  principally  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  knife  is  fixed,  and  also  in  the  fact  of 
the  wood  about  to  be  cut  being  firmly  supported  on  all  sides 
by  metal,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  latter  below 
the  reach  of  the  knife,  the  screw  being  so  short  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  nuising  the  cylinder  quite  as  high  as  its  edge.  In 
most  machines  of  this  kind  the  knife  rubs  upon  the  brass,  by 
which  the  cutting  edge  is  liable  to  injury,  and  the  wood  is  not 
driven  tightly  into  a  cylinder,  but  is  raised  out  of  it  by  the 
screw ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  kept  so  firmly  against  the 
cutting  edge,  which  will  be  found  very  inconvenient  for  hair 
and  such  other  soft  structures  as  require  to  be  securely  wedged 
up  before  sections  of  them  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Topping  has  contrived  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
form  of  cutting-machine  on  a  plan  represented  in  section  in 
fig.  255.  A  B  Ls  a  flat  piece  of  mahogany,  seven  inches  long, 
and  four  wide,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  is  attached,  at 
right  angles,  a  piece,  G,  of  the  same  size  as  A  B.  D  represents 
a  flat  plate  of  brass,  four  inches  long,  and  three  wide,  screwed 
to  the  upper  surface  of  A  B ;  to  the  middle  of  this  plate  is 
attached  a  tube  of  the  same  metal,  E  I,  three  inches  long  and 
half-an-inch  in  diameter,  and  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
screw,  F,  working  in  a  nut,  and  having  a  disc,  K,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  bore  of  the  tube ;  this  disc  is  connected  with 
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the  upper  end  of  tbe  screw,  by  which  it  is  moved  up  or  down. 
C  is  another  screw  connected  with  a  curved  piece  of  brass,  H, 
which  is  thus  capable  of  being  carried  to  the  opporite  jdde  of 
the  tuba  The  piece  of  wood  about  to  be  cut  ia  put  into  the 
tube,  E,  and  is  raised  or  depressed  by  the  screw  F,  wbiltit, 
before  cutting,  the  curved  piece  of  metal,  H,  should  be  finnly 
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Fig.  255. 

pressed  against  it  by  the  screw  C.  This  instrument  is  to  be 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  a  bench  or  table,  where  it  may  be 
always  kept  ready  for  use.  The  knife*  to  be  employed  may 
be  one  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or  a  razor  ground  flat  on 
one  side  will  be  found  to  auswer  very  weLL 

Method  oftiiaking  Sect'wiie. — If  the  wood  be  green,  it  should 
be  cut  to  the  required  length,  and  immersed  for  a  few  days 
in  strong  alcohol  to  get  rid  of  all  resinous  matter;  when 
this  is  accomplished,  it  may  be  soaked  iu  water  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  ctitting.    If  the  wood  be  dry 

■  The  machine,  with  a  kuiA:,  ciu  be  ol)taiuc<i  of  Mr.  Topplug  at  Uie 
]>rice  of  sixteen  ahiltings. 
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it  should  be  first  soaked  in  water  aod  afterwards  immersed  in 
spirit,  and  before  cutting  be  placed  in  water  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  green  wood.  K  the  machine  to  be  employed 
be  such  as  is  described  in  page  360,  the  wood  (if  sufficiently 
laige)  should  be  cut  so  as  to  fit  tightly  into  the  square  hole, 
and  be  driven  into  it  by  a  wooden  mallet ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  round,  and  at  the  same  time  too  small  for  the  hole, 
wedges  of  deal  or  other  soft  wood  may  be  employed  to  fix  it 
firmly ;  these  will  have  the  advantage  of  affording  support^ 
and,  if  necessary,  may  be  cut  with  the  specimen,  from  which 
they  may  afterwards  be  easily  separated.  The  process  of 
cutting  consists  in  raising  the  wood  by  the  micrometer  screw, 
80  that  the  thinnest  possible  sUce  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
knife ;  after  a  few  thick  slices  have  been  removed  to  make  the 
Boabce  level,  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  spirit  may  be  placed 
upon  it;  the  screw  is  then  to  be  tinned  one  or  more  divisions, 
and  the  knife  passed  over  the  wood,  until  a  slice  is  cut  off; 
this,  if  well  wetted,  will  not  curl  up,  but  will  adhere  to  the 
knife,  firom  which  it  may  be  removed  by  pressing  blotting 
paper  upon  it,  or  by  sliding  it  off  upon  a  piece  of  glass  by 
means  of  a  wetted  finger ;  the  plan  the  author  generally 
adopts,  is  to  have  a  vessel  of  water  by  the  side  of  the  machine, 
and  to  place  every  section  in  it ;  those  that  are  thin  can  then 
be  easily  separated  fi-om  the  thick  by  their  floating  more 
readily  in  the  water,  and  all  that  are  good,  and  not  imme- 
diately wanted,  may  be  put  away  in  bottles  with  spirit 
and  water,  and  preserved  for  future  examination.  If  the 
entire  structure  of  any  exogenous  wood  is  required  to  be 
examined,  the  sections  must  be  made  in  at  least  three 
different  ways;  these  may  be  termed  the  transverse,  the 
longitudinal,  and  the  tangental,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  tangental ;  each  of  these 
will  exhibit  different  appearances,  as  may  be  seen  by  D  E  F 
in  fig.  256.  At  A  is  shown  part  of  the  stem  of  a  coniferous 
plant,  and  a  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  same  mag- 
nified at  D ;  in  this  are  exhibited  the  zones,  a  a,  indicating  the 
anaual  growth  of  the  stem  and  the  radiating  lines,  b  6,  termed 
the  medullary  rays.     A  vertical  section,  B,  through  the  pith, 
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will  exhibit  the  medullary  I'aya ;  these  are  known  to  the  cabinet- 
maker as  the  ailvei'  grain,  and  at  £,  which  is  a  magiiifiud 
view  of  a  part  of  the  same,  may  be  seen  the  woody  tibres,  c  c, 
with  their  dots,  d  d,  and  the  horizontal  lines  indicatit^  tlie 
medullary  rays  cut  lengthwise ;  whilst  at  C,  which  is  the 
tangental  section,  and  F  a  portion  of  the  same  niagniiicd,  the 
openings  of  the  medullary  raya,  //,  and  the  woody  fibres  witli 


Fig.  250. 

vertical  Hlicea  of  the  dots,  are  exhibited.  Veiy  instructive 
preparation.'*  may  be  made  by  cutting  oblique  sections  of  the 
stem,  especiiilly  when  large  vessels  are  present,  as  then  the 
internal  structure  of  the  walls  of  some  of  them  may  often- 
times be  examined.  The  diagram  above  given  refers  only  to 
sections  of  a  pine ;  all  ea'oi/enotis  sfj>ms,  however,  will  exhibit 
three  different  aj)]>e!iraiico.s  acconling  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  cut  is  made,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true 
understanding  of  the  urrangenient  of  the  woody  and  vascular 
bun<ilcs  in  endogens,  horizc)ntal  and  vertical  seotiona  only  will 
be  required.  Many  specimens  of  wood  that  are  very  bard 
and  brittle  may  be  much  softened  by  boiling  in  water,  and  as 
the  cutting-machine  will  answer  for  other  structures  besides 
wood,  it  may  here  be  stilted,  that  all  horny  tissues  may  also  be 
considerably  softened  by  Iwiling,  and  can  be  cut  very  easily 
while  hot. 
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Method  of  Mounting  Sectuyiia  of  Wood, — The  thinnest  and 
most  perfect  sections  having  been  selected,  they  may  be 
mounted  either  in  fluid,  in  Canada  balsam,  or  dry,  the 
former  plan  being  by  &r  the  best,  especially  for  the  vertical 
and  tangental  sections ;  the  transverse,  when  mounted  either 
in  balsam  or  dry,  do  not  lose  so  many  of  their  striking 
characters  as  the  others,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  remarked 
when  the  wood  has  been  kept  for  some  considerable  time 
previously  in  a  dry  state.  Vegetable  sections  will  keep  very 
well  in  almost  all  the  preservative  solutions ;  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  weak  spirit  and  water  and  the  gelatinous  medium, 
page  365,  will  be  the  best ;  they  may  be  mounted  either  in 
the  thin  glass  ceU,  page  313,  or  in  that  shown  at  fig.  204, 
page  307,  and  in  the  manner  described  at  page  306.  If  the 
sections  be  dark,  they  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  in 
the  manner  described  at  page  330 ;  but  if  they  become  too 
transparent  when  immersed  in  it,  they  should  be  first  charred 
by  being  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  an  argand  lamp  until  they  turn  bro\\ni,  or  they 
may  be  dyed  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  in  a  decoction  of 
fiistie  or  logwood.  Transverse  sections  may  be  mounted  in 
this  way,  as  they  will  stand  the  process  of  charring  very  well, 
but  all  the  other  kinds,  especially  those  that  exhibit  large 
spiral  vessels  and  dotted  ducts,  are  best  mounted  in  fluid.  If 
the  sections  are  to  be  mounted  dry,  they  may  be  prepared  in 
the  manner  before  described  at  page  337,  or  they  may  be 
placed  between  two  glasses,  ^vith  bevelled  edges,  that  are 
filled  up  with  sealing-wax  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Darker,  before 
described  in  page  341 ;  in  all  these  cases,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  that  the  sections  be  properly  dried  before 
they  are  placed  between  the  glasses,  otherwise  fimgi  are  apt 
to  grow  firom  theuL 

Chippinga  of  Wood, — An  excellent  method  of  exhibiting 
the  medullary  rays,  and  some  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  harder 
woods,  is  by  making  small  chippings  of  them,  or  by  tearing 
short  pieces  of  wood  in  halves  lengthways  of  the  grain, 
after  the  beginning  of  a  split  has  been  made  by  a  chisel  or  a 
knife;  these  should  be  mounted  on  discs  as  opaque  objects, 
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and  eKaniine<i  with  a  magnilyuig  power  from  one  liuodretl  to 
two  hundred  diameters,  the  Lieberkulin  being  employed  as 
the  illuminator. 

SectioTia  of  Horns,  Hairs,  dv. — These  may  be  made  with 
the  cutting-maehine  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  wood ;  all 
the  very  tough  kinds,  such  as  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  will 
be  easily  cut  after  having  been  boiled  for  a  short  time  in  water; 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  machine  and  cut  whilst  warm, 
otherwise  the  boiling  will  have  no  beneficial  eflect.  If  the 
specimens  be  too  small  to  be  cut  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  cuttir^- 
machine,  they  may  be  firmly  wedged  up  by  pieces  of  wood. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  sections  of  the  porcupine's  quill, 
the  spines  of  the  hedgehog,  those  of  certain  fish,  and  some  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  wliiskers  and  hairs,  the  author  has  adojfted 
with  success  the  plau  of  making  holes  in  a  block  of  soft  woixl, 
and  of  driving  short  pieces  of  them  into  the  holes,  aa  if  they 
wore  so  many  nails ;  the  block  is  then  placed  in  the  machine, 
and  slices  cut  from  it  in  the  usual  manner;  the  hairs,  from 
being  well  supported  on  all  sides,  will  not  shrink  from  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  but  will  be  ae  eaMly  cut  as  the  wood  itself.  i 

The  sectiona  of  the  hiura  may  be  readily  separated  from  the  -^^ 
wood  by  laying  the  wood  on  n  piece  of  glass  with  water,  and  ^^ 
pressing  them  with  a  blunt-pointed  instrument,  or  tearing 
the  section  from  around  them.  The  substance  known  as 
whalebone  may  also  be  readily  cut  in  the  macliine ;  in  order  to 
exhibit  its  structure  in  the  best  manner,  the  sections  should  be 
transverse  like  those  of  hair.  The  upper  and  solid  parts  of 
the  lioms  of  the  antelope,  ox,  and  other  ruminants  may  also 
be  cut  in  a  similar  way.  Human  and  other  hairs  that  are  far 
too  slender  to  be  sliced  sepanitely,  may  be  cut  in  a  mass  in 
the  following  manner : — If  the  hairs  be  made  into  a  bundle, 
and  all  dipped  together  into  some  thick  glue  and  dried,  the 
bundle  will  become  as  solid  as  a  piece  of  wood ;  this  may 
be  cut  into  lengths,  wedged  firmly  in  the  machine,  and  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  same  may  then  be  very  easily  made ; 
these  should  be  removed  from  the  knife  and  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam  with  as  little  separation  as  possible.  Tendons, 
portions  of  elastic  tissue,  and  other  firm  animal  structures. 
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wb^d  driedy  may  also  be  cut  in  the  same  mamier  as  the 
specimeiis  of  wood  and  horn,  but^  unlike  them,  they  will  be 
found  to  exhibit  no  important  internal  arrangement,  except 
when  examined  by  polarized  light 

All  sections  of  homy  tissues,  if  of  a  dark  colour,  shoidd  be 
mounted  in  balsam;  they  form,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
beautiful  subjects  for  polarized  light,  besides  exhibiting,  in 
some  instances,  a  remarkable  disposition  of  their  pigment; 
in  the  case  of  human  hair,  transverse  sections  are  valuable, 
as  proving  the  cellular  arrangement  of  the  interior,  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  with  microscopists  froia  the  earliest 
timesL 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

ON  THE  DISSECTION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  VEGETABLE 

AND  ANIMAL  STRUCTURES. 

By  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  wonderful  and  highly 
interesting  structures  which  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
midosoopist  to  examine,  are  not  presented  to  him  in  a  simple 
and  isolated  form,  but  are  more  or  less  combined  with  other 
tissues  from  which  they  require  to  be  extracted  or  separated 
by  a  process  termed  dissection;  this  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  in  which  the  subject  is  large  and  all  its  parts 
perfectly  tangible  and  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  whilst  in 
the  other  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  of  very  deUcate 
instruments  is  requisite  for  its  due  performance ;  the  first  is 
called  coarse  or  rough,  the  second  minute  anatomy  ;  in  both, 
certain  cutting  and  other  implements  are  necessary,  which  here 
demand  our  attention. 

Dissecting  Forceps. — In  addition  to  the  forceps  already 
described  at  page  157,  two  or  three  other  kinds  will  be 
required  for  the  purposes  of  dissection;  of  these  the  most 
useful  are  represented  at  A  in  fig.  257 ;  they  should  be  com- 
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posed  eutirely  of  steel,  and  be  at  least  five  inches  iu  lengtli. 
They  may  be  deuominated  the  strtvi^ht  and  the  curved ;  of  Uie 
first  kind,  or  that  shown  at  A,  two  pairs  will  be  reqiiiale,  one 
liaving  the  extremities  broad,  aud  the  other  sharp-poiiited ;  if 
large  disaections  be  undertaken,  a  still  atronger  pair,  with  tlie . 
extremities  broad,  and  made  rough  like  a  file,  will  also  be 
necessarj'.  In  dissecting  imder  the  microscope,  the  curved 
pointed  pair  shown  at  F  will  \m  found  most  convenient,  lu 
all  these  instruments  the  points  should  fit  accurately  together; 
sometimes  those  that  are  very  sharp  are  apt  to  cross ;  this  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  prevented  by  having  the  branches  wide 
at  the  base  where  they  are  rivetted.      The  points  may  bo 


Fig.  257. 

sharpened  on  a  hone,  and  a  magnifier  employed  to  examine  if 
they  fit  closely  together.  Those  provided  with  notches  at 
the  end  should  have  them  alternate,  tliat  is,  the  hollow  of 
one  should  bo  tilled  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  other,  without 
which,  bodies  ivill  slip  from  between  them. 

Scissors. — The  scissors  required  by  the  niicroscopist  are 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  surgeon,  the  handles  should  be 
straight,  and  the  ends  of  both  blades  either  sharj>-poiuted,  as 
shown  at  B  in  fig.  257,  or  one  may  be  blunt  and  truncated ; 
these  last  should  bo  bent  as  in  fig.  258 ;  they  will  be  found 
exceedingly  xiseful  for  cutting  open  tubular  [Kirts,  such  aa  the 
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alimentaiy  canal  of  animals,  when  they  are  laid  in  a  horizontal 
position  in   one  or  other  of  the  troughs   presently  to  be 


Fig.  258. 

described ;  the  blunt  end  serving  to  move  aside  or  gradually 
wedge  open  certain  closed  parts  without  the  risk  of  cutting 
ihem.  Scissors  in  which  the  blades  are  curved,  as  shown  at 
D  or  at  E  in  fig.  257,  are  also  very  necessary. 

Cutting  Forceps. — This  instrument^  the  invention  of  Mr. 
William  Valentine,  is  represented  by  C,  fig.  257;  the  sides  are 
rivetted  at  the  end,  like  those  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  but  the 
cutting  part  consists  of  two  scissor-shaped  blades,  which  over- 
lap each  other,  and  are  prevented  from  crossing  over  too  far 
by  a  small  steel  pin;  the  blades  are  bent  at  an  angle  with  the 
sides,  and  by  this  means  the  instrument  can  be  very  conve- 
niently employed  for  dissecting  under  a  lens  of  half-an-inch 
focus.  An  instrument  constructed  somewhat  after  the  same 
principle  as  the  above,  is  known  as  the  Microtovi€y  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Straus  Durckheim ;  it  consists  of  two  sides,  like 
a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  but  each  tenninated  by  a  scissor- 
shaped  blade,  arranged  so  that  its  cutting  edge  is  perpendicular 
to  the  broad  surface  of  the  side ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  blades 
from  opening  too  wide,  a  screw  with  a  fly  nut  is  attached  to 
one  blade,  and  the  other  moves  freely  upon  it ;  the  screw  is 
also  provided  with  another  nut  situated  between  the  blafles ; 
the  latter  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  the  blades  from 
being  closed  beyond  a  certain  point,  whilst  the  former  serves 
to  regulate  the  space  that  the  blades  may  be  kept  open  by  the 
spring.  The  sides  are  not  rivetted  together  as  in  the  dissect- 
ing forceps,  but  are  united  by  a  hinge-joint,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  separated  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  blailea 

Spring  Scissors, — ^These  are  represented  by  fig.  259,  and 
24 
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consist  of  a  pair  of  very  small  scissors,  the  blades  of  whidi  are 
kept  open  by  a  spring,  a.  One  of  the  handles  is  attached  to  a 
slender  shaft  of  wood,  b,  whilst  the  other  is  curved  as  at  c^  in 


Fig.  269. 

order  to  be  pressed  upon  by  the  thumb  or  foro-finger  in  tlta 
act  of  cutting.  With  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  Swiutuner* 
dam  is  said  to  have  nuule  all  hts  finest  dissections, 

Afeihod  of  Sharpening  Scissors. — This  may  be  effected  by 
opening  the  blad&s  and  notidng  the  angle  at  which  the  e<Igt« 
have  been  previously  ground,  then  placing  them  on  the  hou»; 
at  the  aarac  angle,  and  rubbing  tliem  backwards  and  forwaiiLs 
always  keeping  them  at  the  same  inclination ;  a  few  strokes 
will  generally  suEGce  for  the  purpose,  and  the  blades  need  not 
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Fig,  260, 

be  separated  one  from  the  other,  provided  the  hone  employed 
(which  should  be  that  known  as  Turkey  stone)  have  a  flat  side 
that  will  allow  of  the  whole  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  blade  to 
be  nibbed  upon  it. 
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Scalpels. — The  name  of  scalpel  is  genendly  given  to  the 
amall  kmrea  employed  id  dissections;  each  consists  of  a  blade 
firmly  riretted,  as  shown  in  fig.  260,  into  a  Battened  handle  of 
ebony  or  ivory,  which  is  made  thin  and  spatula-bke  at  ite 
extremity.  The  blade  may  be  of  various  shapes ;  those  shown 
by  ABCDEF  in  fig.  260,  will  be  found  most  generally 
oarfiil,  some  of  them,  such  as  B  D  E,  being  formed  for 
dinectzng  mall  animals,  where  the  point  of  the  blade  b  almost 
the  <nily  part  employed,  whilst  A  and  F  are  more  fitted  for 
Tiw^'fg  long  indfflons  in  larger  animals,  and  C  for  both 
purposes,  and  for  tnmsverae  sections  of  soft  parts  as  well.  In 
the  absence  ctf  theee,  the  scalpels  employed  in  the  medical 
M^iools  may  be  used ;  generally  speaking,  however,  they  are 
fiw  too  large  for  microscopical  dissection ;  the  small  instruments 
contrived  fco-  opemtions  on  the  eye  will  be 
fotmd  much  more  suitable,  and  a  case  of  the 
latter  will  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  instruments  above  described. 

VaUntin'M  Knife. — One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent operations  in  microscopical  investi- 
gations is  the  making  of  fine  sections ;  for 
this  purpose,  the  scalpels  before  noticed,  or  a 
razor,  may  be  employed ;  but  for  large  sub- 
stances that  are  soft,  like  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidney,  the  double-bladed  knife,  the  invention 
of  Professor  Valentin,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
I  vantage.  This,  as  represented  by  A,  fig.  261, 
'  consists  of  two  double-edged  blades,  one  of 
which  is  prolonged  by  a  flat  piece  of  steel  to 
form  a  handle,  and  has  two  pieces  of  wood 
rivetted  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  if«  being 
held  more  steadily  to  this  blade ;  another  is 
attached  by  a  screw ;  this  last  is  also  length- 
ened by  a  sliorter  piece  of  steel,  and  both  it 
and  the  preceding  have  slits  cut  out  in  them 
J  exactly  oppoate  to  each  other,  up  and  down 
which,  a  rivet,  a,  with  two  heads,  is  made  to 
slidey  for  the  purpose  either  of  allowing  the 
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blades  to  be  widely  separated  or  brought  so  cloae  togotJier 
as  to  touch ;  one  head  of  this  rivet  is  smaller  than  the  hole 
in  the  end  of  the  slit,  and  can  be  drawn  through  it  ao  that  tho 
blade  seen  in  the  front  of  the  figure  may  be  turned  away  frniu 
the  other  in  order  to  be  sharpened  or  to  allow  of  the  section 
made  by  it  being  taken  away  from  between  the  blades.  The 
blades  are  constructed  after  the  plan  of  a  double-edged  scalpel, 
but  their  opposed  surface*  are  either  flat  or  very  slightly  coiicav<\ 
so  that  they  may  fit  accurately  to  each  other,  which  is  effected 
more  completely  by  a  steady  pin  seen  at  the  base  of  the  fixmt 
blade.  The  author,  however,  has  found  that  if  the  blades  be  of 
the  shape  represented  by  fig.  261,  B,  tliey  will  cut  much  better 
than  those  having  the  edges  rounded.  When  this  instrumeol 
ia  required  to  be  used,  the  thickness  of  the  section  about  to  l»e  , 
made  will  depend  upon  the  distance  the  blades  are  npail ;  ibis 
is  regulated  by  eliding  up  or  down  the  rivet,  a,  as  the  bladea; 
by  their  own  elasticity,  will  always  spring  oi>";n  and  keep  (be 
rivet  in  place ;  a  cut  is  then  to  be  made  by  it,  as  with  an 
ordinary  knife,  and  the  part  cut  will  be  found  between  the 
blades,  from  which  it  maj  be  aeparated  either  by  openi 
them  as  wide  as  possible  by  the  rivet,  or  by  turning  thetn 
apart  ill  thi.'  maiiiii.T  before  descnbeil,  and  flL^ituiy  the  stt-li'ia 
out  in  water. 

Dissecting  Needles. — These  instruments  differ  but  slightly 
in  shape  from  scalpels ;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  straight 
pointed  and  the  curved,  one  of  the  former  is  shown  at  fig.  237, 
page  329,  and  one  of  the  latter  at  fig.  262.     Both  of  these 


Fig.  2C2. 

forms  can  he  made  sharp  on  a  hone,  and  with  either  of  them, 
and  a  delicate  pjiir  of  forcoi>s,  very  excellent  dissections  of 
small  subjects,  such  as  insects,  may  be  made ;  when  used  in 
pairs,  they  will  be  foimd  very  serviceable  in  separating  or 
tearing  asunder  delicate  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  under 
the  microscope;  for  this  puri>ofie  a  pair  of  the  curved  form 
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will  be  found  most  convenient  As  substitutes  for  the  instru- 
ments just  described,  various  kinds  of  iieedle-holders  have  been 
contrived,  three  of  the  best  of  these  are  shown  in  fig.  263 ; 


Fig.  263. 


in  all,  needles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  can  be  held  firmly — 
in  the  first  and  third  the  needle  is  secured  by  a  sliding  ring, 
and  in  the  second  by  two  screws ;  in  the  first  and  third  also 
the  handle  is  hollow  to  contain  needles,  but  in  the  second  it  is 
solid.  When  needles  are  employed,  they  may  be  curved  by 
making  them  red  hot  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  after 
they  have  been  bent  to  the  proper  shape,  they  may  be 
hardened  again  by  heating  them  a  second  time,  and  dipping 
them  into  cold  water  or  tallow.  The  needles  selected  should 
not  be  very  long,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  too  springy ;  to  prevent 
this,  they  should  not  Ikj  allowed  to  project  far  beyond  the 
holder ;  their  points  may  be  ground  very  sharp,  or  be  made 
with  a  cutting  edge  like  a  scalpel,  by  means  of  a  Turkey 
stona  These  instruments  are  sometimes  employed  for  mount- 
ing objects  in  balsam,  as  described  at  page  330 ;  but  a  more 
common  kind  will  on  the  whole  be  quite  as  convenient,  and 
less  trouble  will  be  required  in  keeping  them  clean.* 

Non-cutting  Inatrumenta, — Besides  the  instruments  above 
mentioned,  many  others  will  be  found  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissection;  these  consist  principally  of  troughs  or 
vessels  for  holding  the  subjects  to  be  dissected,  of  blocks  of 
wood  for  supporting  the  same,  of  corks  loaded  \f\\h  lead,  and 
of  supports  for  the  arms  and  WTists,  termed  rests ;  pins  of 

♦  The  various  kmds  of  catting  instrumenta  employed  for  dissect- 
ing may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weedon,  surgical  instrument- 
maker,  Na  41,  Hart- street,  Bloomsbury,  whose  ingenuity,  as  displayed 
in  their  construction,  is  so  well  known. 
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various  kinda,  braces,  a,  pair  of  pliers,  an  old  scalpel  or  two, 
and  a  small  syringe,  will  all  be  occaaonaUy  required 

Troughs. — Aa  most  delicate  dissections  are  conducted  uncier 
water,  some  form  of  vessel,  made  either  of  metal,  earthenware, 
or  glass,  should  be  employed.  These  may  be  of  various  sizes, 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  iu  length,  and  of  a  proportJoiiato 
breadth  and  depth ;  if  made  of  metal,  well  japanned  tin  or  xiuc 
may  be  used ;  the  shape  should  be  such  that  the  bottom  may 
give  firm  support  to  a  loaded  cork.  Various  descriptions  of 
earthenware  troughs  are  kept  on  sale  in  sliops,  that  will  answer 
very  well  for  many  purposes ;  these  are  certain  kinds  of 
square  soap  dishes,  some  provided  with  covers,  othera  not 
Saucers  of  various  sizes,  small  covered  jars  in  which  pottad 
meats,  pomatum,  and  substances  of  a  like  kind  are  kept,  will 
be  found  very  useiul  occasionally.  Convenient  troughs  may 
also  be  made  of  pieces  of  stout  plate-glass,  cemented  together 
by  marin^glue ;  their  edges  should  be  ground  flat,  bo  that 
another  piece  of  plate-glass  may  be  laid  on  to  form  a  cov^. 
Those  troughs  that  are  white  in  the  inside  may  be  madu 
black  with  sealing-wax  varnish,  but  in  these  spirit  cannot  bo 
employed  The  most  convenient  dzes  for  troughs  in  whJdl 
injections  nrr  to  be  examined  under  the  cnnipoiind  microscoy^io, 
are  three  inches  square  and  one  inch  deep,  or  three  inches 
long,  two  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  deep ;  much  larger  sizes 
than  these  cannot  well  be  supported  on  the  stage-plate. 
When  small  objects  are  required  to  be  dissected  by  trans- 
mitted light,  some  of  the  cells  described  at  pi^  318,  may  be 
employed,  the  plate-glass  allowing  the  light  to  pass  through 
readily.  Mr.  Pritcliard  supplies  with  his  microscopes  some 
little  brans  troughs,  with  glass  bottoms  ;  these  can  be  fixed  to 
the  stage-plate  by  a  bayonet  catch,  and  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful. 

Loaded  Corks. — These  consist  of  flat  pieces  of  cork,  of 
various  degrees  of  thickness,  that  are  covered  over  on  their 
under  surfaces  with  sbeet^lead  of  suflficient  weight  to  moke 
them  sink  in  fluid.  The  lead  may  either  be  cemented  to  the 
cork,  or  it  may  be  cut  a  little  larger  than  it,  and  folded  over 
the  edges  rather  loosely,  so  that  when  the  cork  is  expanded 
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by  the  fluid,  it  may  not  rise  up  in  the  middle.  If  a  loaded 
cork  be  not  at  hand,  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  a  plate  of 
the  required  size,  kept  steady  by  flat  weights  of  lead.  Some 
persons  employ  plates  of  wax,  or  a  little  of  the  same  substance 
melted  into  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
loaded  cork,  but  the  pins  do  not  hold  in  it  very  well.  Mr. 
Goadby  has  described  a  plan*  of  securing  insects  about  to  be 
dissected,  by  a  mixture  of  white  wax,  flake  white,  Venice 
turpentine,  and  hog*s-lard ;  in  this,  when  melted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trough,  the  insect  is  to  be  placed,  and  when 
the  mixture  becomes  cold  the  insect  is  fixed  in  the  position 
required  The  subject  about  to  be  dissected  may  be  attached 
to  the  cork  by  pins,  or  some  thin  braces  of  cork,  with  a  pin  at 
each  end,  may  serve  to  confine  any  part  too  tender  either  to 
receive  a  pin  or  that  would  be  injured  by  it  Small  hooks, 
made  out  of  pins,  needles  of  various  sizes,  and  spines  of  Cacti, 
will  all  be  found  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  securing  delicate 
animals  to  the  cork. 

Meste. — ^These,  which  were  much  used  by  Mr.  Goadby, 
consist  of  two  inclined  planes  of  wood,  as  shown  at  a  6,  in  fig. 
264,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  arms  and  wrists  of  the 
dissector.  They  may  be  made  of  the  following  dimensions, 
viz.,  eighteen  inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick ; 
the  upright  piece  to  support  the  raised  end  should  be  about 
six  inches  high.  If  the  trough  in  which  the  dissection  is 
placed  be  large  and  steady,  the  uprights  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  then  two  plain  pieces  of  wood  resting  on  the  sides 
of  the  trough  will  answer  equally  well  Blocks  of  wood,  of 
various  sizes,  will  be  reijuired  to  elevate  the  troughs  to  a  par- 
ticular height  for  dissectioiL  The  pliers  will  be  useful  for 
bending  the  pins  and  pressing  them  firmly  into  the  cork,  and 
the  small  syringe  will  l)e  necessary  for  washing  away  particles 
of  fat  or  other  loose  kinds  of  tissue  that  may  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  small  animals.  A  portable  rest,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  apparatus  equally  useful  in  dissections,  will  be  found 
described  in  the  Appendix. 

*  TroMsaeUoM  of  the  Society  o/Arts,  vol.  1.,  (xirt  ii.,  page  111. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

METHOD   OF  DISSECTING  VEGBnABLE  AND  ANIMAL  TISSDES. 

Vegetables. — Tlie  process  of  dissecting  vegetable  tissues  is 
much  more  easy  and  less  complicated  tbau  that  of  animals^ 
the  chief  operation  in  the  former  being  the  separatioD  of  ihe 
woody  and  vascular  parts  from  the  investing  cellular  one* ; 
this  is  effected  by  the  combined  operations  of  macerating  and 
tearing,  little  (if  any)  absoltite  cutting  being  required. 

For  the  purpose  of  dissecting  spiral  vessels,  and  particular 
kinds  of  woody  fibres,  either  of  the  simple  microscopes  before 
mentioned  will  suffice ;  of  these,  perhaps,  that  of  Mr.  Slack, 
described  at  jiage  62,  will  be  the  beat ;  but  that  of  Mr.  Powell, 
figured  at  page  57,  or  those  of  Mr.  Ross,  at  piigea  64  auil  G€, 
when  provided  with  the  arm  rests,  will  be  found  uearly  as 
convenient  A  good  idea  of  the  structure  of  a  plant  may  bo 
known  by  sections  made  in  various  parts  and  direction»  by 
the  machine  described  at  page  336 ;  but  the  individual  ce-Oa 
or  vessels  must  be  d'L'B<'cled  away  from  the  enveloping:  tiwniea 
before  their  true  nature  can  be  properly  understood.  The 
process  consists  in  making  these  tissues  very  soft  by  macera- 
tion, in  order  that  they  may  easily  be  separated  from  others 
that  are  more  durable ;  the  maceration  should  be  carried  on  in 
water,  which,  for  the  purpose,  should  not  be  changed  (however 
offensive  it  may  become)  until  the  parts  dissected  are  clean 
enough  to  be  mounted,  as  the  addition  of  fresh  water  will 
retard  the  macerating  process.  Supposing  the  objects  to  be 
dissected  out  to  be  spiral  or  other  ves.sels,  and  that  by  mace- 
ration the  suiTounding  parts  are  soft,  a  portion  containing 
the  vessels  must  be  laid  either  in  a  glass  trough,  or  on  a  glass 
with  some  water,  and  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
one  part  being  held  with  the  forcc|)s ;  another  pair  of  forceps, 
or  a  dissecting  needle,  is  then  to  be  employed  to  separate  all  the 
cellular  tissue  from  the  vessels ;  sometimes  two  of  the  needles 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  instead  of  the  forcepa     As  soon 
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as  the  whole  or  any  of  the  vessels  have  been  suflSciently 
cleaned,  they  may  be  placed  in  some  fresh  water,  and  the 
process  of  dissection  repeated  imtil  they  are  fit  for  mounting, 
which  should  be  done  in  fluid  in  a  thin  glass  or  other  suitable 
celL  When  the  vegetable  matter  is  very  tough,  and  the 
vessels  firmly  aggregated  together  in  bundles,  as  in  the  edible 
rhubarb  and  asparagus,  they  may  be  easily  separated  after 
boiling;  this  plan  will  also  answer  well  for  leaves  that 
are  very  thick,  and  from  which  the  cuticle  can  only  be  dissected 
with  difficulty.  Dilute  muriatic  acid  may  sometimes  be 
employed  as  a  macerating  fluid,  but  if  the  parts  are  subse- 
quently to  be  dissected,  the  vegetable  matter  should  be  well 
washed  before  the  steel  instruments  are  used,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  to  become  rusty.  In  such  plants  as  the  rhubarb, 
and  various  species  of  cactus,  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  abounds 
in  stellate  crystals,  termed  raphides,  caustic  potash  may  be 
employed  to  decompose  the  vegetable  tissue ;  and,  to  save 
time,  the  potash  may  be  heated,  and,  after  sundry  washings  in 
boiling  water,  the  crystals  may  be  obtained  perfectly  clean. 
The  cuticle  of  the  leaves  of  many  plants  may  be  very  easily 
removed  after  a  little  maceration,  a  small  portion  being 
seized  by  the  forceps  and  torn  off ;  much  larger  pieces  may  be 
frequently  stripped  off  by  means  of  a  scalpel  and  the  thumb, 
the  cuticle  being  first  raised  by  the  former,  then  firmly  kept 
upon  the  blade  by  the  latter,  and  torn  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  most  abundant.  The  cuticle  of  the  Pelargonium 
tribe  will  be  found  amongst  the  most  beautiful. 

Animal  Tissues, — For  this  purpose  all  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  dissecting  instruments  will  be  required. 
In  the  invertebrate  series,  the  process  resembles  very  much 
that  of  vegetables ;  after  having  laid  open  the  body,  the  various 
parts  may  be  separated  or  unravelled  by  means  of  the  forceps 
and  the  dissecting  needles,  but  in  the  higher  or  vertebrate 
scries,  the  scissors,  scalpels,  and  the  other  cutting  instruments, 
will  be  in  frequent  demand.  It  would  be  impassible  in  a 
treatise  like  the  present  to  give  a  code  of  rules  applicable  to 
all  kinds  of  animals,  but  our  remarks  must  be  confined  to  those 
most  generally  useful  to  the  microscopist,  as  full  directions  for 
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r  dissections  will  be  found  in  works  devoted  especially  to 
the  subject. 

The  dissections  in  which  the  microscope  is  most  frequently 
employed,  are  those  of  the  nervous  systeni,  either  in  small 
animals  or  in  minute  parts  of  the  larger  ones  ;  for  this  purpose 
either  of  the  simple  forms,  especially  that  of  Meaars.  Powell 
and  Lealand,  described  at  page  57,  will  he  found  useiid.  The 
subject  to  be  dissected  may  be  securely  fixed  to  a  loaded  cutk, 
and  placed  in  a  trough  containing  water,  as  bIiottd  at  c  is 

;.  264  ;  where  also  are  represented,  at  a  b,  the  two  incUnod 


Fig.  204. 

supports  for  the  arms,  termed  rents;  these,  as  described  at. 
page  375,  condst  of  two  inclined  planes  of  wood,  placed  otM  oD 

eaeli  sido  fif  tiio  troii^^ii  in  which  the  siiljwt  to  W-  dL^seck-fl 
is  contained,  and  giving  firm  siijiport  to  the  arms  and  wriste 
of  the  operator.  If  the  trough  be  a  shallow  one,  it  may  be 
raised  on  a  level  witli  the  rests  by  means  of  a  block,  as  shown 
at  d.  The  microscope  is  to  be  brought  over  the  trough,  and 
the  subject  adjusted  to  the  focus,  an  inch  or  a  two-inch 
magnifier  may  be  employed,  or  even  higher,  according  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  dissection ;  if  the  subject  be  very  minute,  it 
may  be  placed  in  a  small  trough  and  dissected  upon  the  st^^ 
of  such  microscopes  as  those  represented  by  fi^  40,  +1,  42, 
and  43.  These  instniinents  will  be  found  particularly  useful 
in  the  preparation  of  muscular  and  nervous  fibres,  and  objecta 
of  a  similar  kind,  previous  to  their  examination  under  higher 
powers.  The  compound  microscoiie,  when  provided  with  the 
erector,  described  at  page  147,  will  answer  very  well  for  many 
kinds  of  dissection,  as  the  object  and  the  dissecting  ioetru- 
meuts  are  not  inverted,  but  seen  in  their  natural  position ; 
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the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  can  also  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  employment  of  the  erector,  M.  Oberhauser, 
of  Paris,  has  constructed  a  microscope  on  this  principle,  for 
the  purposes  of  dissection,  in  which  only  one  object-glass  is 
required  for  all  variations  in  the  magnifying  power,  from 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  diameters.  This  instru- 
ment is  represented  by  fig.  265,  and  consists  of  a  circular  foot 

or  base,  a  &,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  with  which  is  con- 
nected a  stout  tube,  o,  two  inches 
high,  supporting  a  stage,  e,  the 
internal  part  of  this,  F,  being  of 
black  glass  unpolished ;  the  tube, 
c,  is  capable  of  being  turned 
on  the  foot,  a  &,  and  the  stage, 
e,  together  with  the  compound 
body  and  its  support,  g  h,  can  be 
turned  upon  it  The  tube  has 
an  oblong  opening  in  front,  one 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  to  allow 
the  light  to  fall  on  the  mirror,  m, 
and  by  the  motion  of  the  tube 
on  the  foot,  this  opening  can  be 
placed  in  any  position  to  receive 
the  light  without  turning  either 
the  compound  body  or  the  foot 
in  the  same  direction.  The 
mirror  is  inclined  at  any  angle 
*^'       *  by  means  of  the  milled  head  d. 

The  stage  is  somewhat  like  a  battledoor  in  shape,  and  to  the 
narrow  part,  forming  the  handle,  a  strong  support,  gr,  for  the 
compound  body,  h,  is  firmly  attached.  The  compound  body 
itself  is  composed  of  three  tubes,  h  I  K,  sliding  one  within  the 
other,  the  outer  one,  A,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  all  three 
to  the  support,  g.  The  next  tube,  I,  carries  the  object-glass, 
o,  and  is  moved  up  and  down  by  rack  and  pinion,  the  latter 
being  connected  with  the  milled  head  L ;  by  means  of  this, 
the  focal  adjustment  is  mada     The  third  tube,  K,  carrying  the 
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©y&-pieoe,  n,  at  its  upper  Eind  an  erector  at  ita  lower  end, 
ia  also  moved  up  and  down  by  rack  and  pinion,  by  tuming 
the  milled  head  L'.  By  the  employment  of  an  erector  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  K,  this  microscope  becomes,  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  the  compoimd  instrument  de«cril»ed 
at  page  69,  and  objecfa  are  not  seen  by  it  in  an  inverted 
position ;  therefore  it  can  be  employed  in  dissecting.  \NTieii 
the  tube,  K,  is  turned  down  closely  upon  I,  the  object-glass, 
o,  is  farthest  from  the  object,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  eight 
diameters  is  obtained  ;  but  if  this  tube  be  turned  out  as  far  as 
it  will  gOj  the  object-glass  must  then  be  brought  nearer  the 
object,  and  the  magnifying  power  will  be  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  diameters.  This  microscope  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  many  purposes  where  a  great 
ttmount  of  defining  power  ia  not  required ;  and  as  any  vari- 
ation in  its  magnifying  between  eight  and  one  hundreil  and 
thirty-five  diameters  can  be  readily  obtained  by  tuming  the 
milled  heads  L  and  L',  without  iLe  trouble  of  shifting 
object-glass,  this  point  alone  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  fair 
ahare  of  pr^se.  The  author's  attention  was  first  directed  tO, 
lljlhis  microscope  by  Cr.  John  Hughes  Bennett,  but  the  descrip* 
tJon  wa-i  taken  horn  a  similar  instnimeut  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hallett 

Another  very  excellent  form  of  dissecting  microscope  is 
that  made  by  JI.  Nachet,  and  represented  in  fig.  266,  1  ;  it  ia 
mounted  on  a  tripod  stand,  and,  like  the  instrument  of  Powell, 
before  described  in  page  52,  can  be  brought  over  the  vessel  in 
which  the  dissection  is  being  carried  oa  If,  however,  it  be 
required  to  examine  tran8|>arent  objects,  a  plain  stage,  sup- 
ported on  legs,  with  a  mirror  underneath,  or  a  box  like  that 
mentioned  in  page  58,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  This  micro- 
scope has  one  principal  advantage  over  that  of  any  other  form 
of  dissecting  microscope  yet  contrived,  viz.,  in  the  inclination 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-piece,  so  that  the  obsen'er  is  not 
required  to  bend  his  liead,  but  to  look  forward  at  a  convenient 
angle,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  object  is  seen  in  its  natural 
position.  In  fig.  266,  2,  is  shown  a  section  of  the  compoimd 
body,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  seen  how  these  two  important 
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points  are  accomplished ;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  compound 
body,  immediately  above  the  object-glass,  x,  a  prism,  a,  ia 
introduced  to  erect  the  imago  of  the  object,  g  ;  the  lower  lens, 
cc,  of  the  eye-piece  ia  of  the  ordinary  construction,  but  that 
of  t  <!  is  a  prism,  having  its  lower  surface  convex,  and  ita  upper 
one,  o,  plane ;  by  these  means  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object 
are  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  +5°,  and  the  image  is  seen  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  o  d.  This  microscope  ia  fully  described  by 
M.  Robin  in  his  work  Du  Microscope  et  des  Injections  ;  from 
which  the  representations  given  in  the  preceding  page  have 
been  copied ;  the  compound  body  can  also  bo  adapts  to  the 
upright  form  of  instrument  before  described  in  page  121, 

If  tho  subject  to  be  dissected  be  a  portion  of  injectod  i 
mucous  membrane,  it  may  be  pinned  out  on  one  of  tlie 
loaded  corks,  and  placed  in  a  trough  with  water ;  and  if  tt 
have  previously  been  kopt  in  spirit,  it  should  be  well  washed  ■ 
in  the  water  before  examination  by  the  microscope ;  for  this 
purpose  the  small  syringe  alluded  to  in  page  375,  will  be 
required.  The  subject  may  either  be  dissected  under  a  Iwis. 
or  may  be  from  time  to  time  examined  by  a  compound 
microscope  as  the  dissection  is  being  proceeded  with ;  for  tbisi  J 
purpose  tho  in.stnmient  described  at  page  o7  may  be  employed, 
or  one  of  the  kind  represented  by  fig.  267,  winch  the  author 
has  found  very  convenient,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
always  on  the  table  whilst  dissections  are  being  carried  on. 
It  consists  simjily  of  a  tube,  a  b,  forming  a  compound  body, 
which  is  capable  of  being  moved  up  or  down  in  an  outer  tube, 
supported  on  a  curved  arm,  d,  by  a  rack  and  pinion  connected 
with  two  milled  heads,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  c;  the  end  of 
the  support,  d,  is  made  conical  at  e,  so  that  it  may  be  fitted 
into  a  hole  in  a  block  of  wood,  y ;  this  forms  the  stage,  and 
on  it  all  the  smaller  troughs  may  he  placed.  The  compound 
body  so  mounted  will  also  answer  for  transparent  objecta, 
when  adapted  to  a  stand  and  supplied  with  a  mirror,  like  that 
described  in  the  Appendix.  Such  an  instniment  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful,  and,  without  the  object-glass  and  the  eye- 
piece, /,  may  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost. 
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DISSECTION   OF  PABTICULAIt  TISSUES. 

Nerve. — The  more  delicate  the  structure  of  any  tissue,  the 
sooner  after  death  should  its  dissection  take  place;  thus  nervous 
matter,  the  peculiar  characters  of  which  are  the  least  perma- 
nent of  all,  should  be  examined  with  as  little  delay  as  possible; 
If  the  ultimate  fibrillie  be  required  for  inspection,  a  small 
nerve  Bhould  be  selected  and  placed  on  a  slide,  vith  a  little 
■erum  of  the  blood  of  the  animal,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
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a  small  quantity  of  the  white  of  ao  egg,  and  be  torn  ae  gently 
as  posailile  with  the  disaocting  needles ;  a  thin  cover  may  be 
laid  over  it  previous  to  its  being  viewed.  As  soon  as  the  tnie 
structure  haa  been  well  seen,  water,  ether,  and  other  fliiiili 
may  be  added,  to  show  how  much  they  change  ite  origiual 
appearance. 

Muscle. — This  may  be  selected  from  an  animal  at  a  later 
period  after  death  than  nen'e  {unless  the  changes  it  undergoes 
in  contracting  require  to  be  examined),  as  its  peculiar  chanie- 
tera  are  much  more  permanent  A  small  portion,  freed  from 
all  cellular  tissue,  may  l>e  removed  from  the  mass,  and 
placed  on  a  slide  with  some  kind  of  fluid ;  the  slide  may  then 
be  laid  on  the  stage  plate  of  the  dissecting  microscope,  and  the 
fibres  torn  asunder  by  the  needles,  as  ui  the  case  of  aenre ; 
if  the  parts  require  to  he  preserved  in  fluid  as  na  objert  for 
future  examination,  the  fibres  may  be  laid  on  the  slide  witliout 
any  moisture  being  present,  and  after  the  separation  has  been 
carried  as  far  as  necessary,  then  the  preservative  fluid  may  be 
added,  and  tfio  cover  liuJ  on  and  sealed  down  with  the  gold- 
size  in  the  usual  way ;  when  this  is  done  there  will  be  veiy 
httlo  risk  of  the  preparatioa  shifting  its  plaoe,  which  would 
liap]n?n  if  it  were  removetl  1o  anothf-r  elide.  Tlio  nprven  of 
muscle  may  be  displayed  in  a  thin  layer  of  delicate  fibres, 
which  form  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  of  a  frog ;  by 
employing  the  compressor,  they  may  also  be  seen  with  the 
capillary  blood  vessels  as  well  in  some  of  the  very  thin  recti- 
muscles  of  the  eyes  of  small  birds ;  for  this  purpose  the  eye 
should  be  removed  as  soon  after  death  as  possible,  and  the 
most  transparent  of  these  muscles  dissected  away,  and  laid 
between  glasses,  or  in  one  of  the  forms  of  compressors  described 
in  pi^  159 ;  if  this  be  managed  carefully,  the  blood  will  be 
seen  in  the  vessels,  and  a  good  view  will  be  obtained  of  the 
comparative  sizes  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres  of  the 
capillaries,  and  even  of  the  blood  particles  themselves.  The 
mode  of  connection  of  the  muscidar  fibres  with  those  of  ten- 
don, may  also  be  very  well  studied  in  a  prepamtion  of  this 
kind.  The  largest  muscular  fibres  will  be  found  in  fishes  and 
reptiles,  tlie  smallest  in  binls,     TIk'  fibrillie  may  be  well  <lift- 
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played  in  the  muscle  of  some  of  the  Crustacea,  the  shrimp  and 
the  lohster  will  show  them  even  after  thev  have  been  boiled  ; 
but  the  best  specimens  of  all  may  be  obtained  from  the  muscle 
of  the  pig;  the  very  exquisite  specimens,  for  the  preparation 
of  which  Mr.  Lealand  has  become  so  justly  celebrated,  are  said 
to  be  prociured  from  this  animal  The  voluntary  muscular 
fibres  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals  have  transverse  striae ;  but 
the  involuntary,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  heart, 
are  without  them.  In  the  invertebrate  series,  according  to 
Mr.  Busk,  the  articiUate  animals,  such  as  insects,  have  striii^ ; 
but  the  other  classes,  such  as  the  mollusca  and  cephalopoda, 
although  higher  in  the  scale,  rarely  have  markings  at  all.  The 
involuntary  fibres  are  best  procured  by  being  dissected  from 
the  muscular  coat  of  some  part  of  the  intestine  or  the  stomach 
of  animals :  they  are  more  diflBcult  of  separation  than  those  of 
the  voluntary  class,  and  much  sooner  lose  their  cliaracteristic 
structure.  The  fibres  of  old  animals,  and  even  of  young  ones, 
from  want  of  use,  sometimes  undergo  a  fatty  degeneration ; 
this  is  shown  by  a  nearly  total  absence  of  the  striop,  and  by 
the  presence  of  numbers  of  oil  globules  instead ;  these  last 
may  be  known  (as  will  be  again  pointed  out)  by  their  ready 
solution  in  sulphuric  ether. 

Trachece. — These  may  he  beautifully  seen  in  some  of  the 
small  parasitic  insects,  when  moimted  either  in  fluid  or  in 
Canada  balsam  (provided  the  latter  have  not  gained  entrance 
into  them,  as  then  they  >\dll  be  more  or  less  indistinct).  The 
anangement  of  the  large  bmnches,  and  their  communication 
with  the  external  orifices,  tenned  spiracles,  may  be  well 
displayed  in  the  perfect  insect;  but  for  their  minute  distri- 
bution upon  the  coats  of  the  various  viscera,  as  well  as  for 
their  examination  with  high  powers,  the  dissection  of  each 
part  separately  will  be  required.  For  this  purpose  the  insect 
should  be  plact/d  in  one  of  the  small  troughs  with  water,  and 
securely  fixed  to  a  loaded  cork,  or  to  a  plate  of  wax  by 
pins ;  the  body  being  laid  open,  next  to  the  large  viscera  the 
tracheae  will  become  visible.  The  stomach  or  intestinal  canal, 
if  large  and  transparent,  will  best  exhibit  the  minute  ramifi- 
cations ;  for  this  purpose,  after  being  slit  open  and  well 
25 
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washed,  they  should  either  be  mouated  in  fluid,  or  plooed 
upon  a  slide  to  dry ;  if  care  he  taken  in  the  mounting,  they 
will  ehow  very  well  in  balsam.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  in 
these  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  tiie  balsam  from  entering  the 
tube,  is  to  drop  a  little  of  it,  when  warm,  upon  the  preparation, 
and  before  it  gets  quite  cold,  to  lay  on  the  cover  (with  its 
under  surface  heated),  and  press  it  to  exclude  all  the  air 
bubbles  and  the  excess  of  balsam.  WTien  the  entire  tracb(.-al 
system  is  required  to  be  diaeected  from  the  lana  of  an  insect, 
all  the  viscera  should  be  taken  out,  the  main  trunks,  with  their 
tufts  of  branches,  will  be  then  seen  running  down  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  body ;  and  if  care  l>e  taken  in  the  itssection,  tjie 
whole  system  may  be  removed  from  the  visceral  cavity,  anJ 
kid  out  on  a  shJe  to  dry  previous  to  being  mountod  in 
balsam.  By  far  the  most  simple  method  of  procuring  a  perfect 
system  of  tracheal  tubes  from  the  larva  of  an  insect,  is  to 
make  a  small  opening  in  its  body,  and  then  to  place  it  in 
strong  acetic  acid ;  this  will  soften  or  decompose  all  the  viscera, 
and  the  trachese  may  then  he  well  washed  with  the  syringe, 
ajid  removed  from  the  body  with  the  greatest  &cility,  by 
cutting  away  the  connections  of  the  main  tubes  vith  tha 
spiracli?s,  by  menns  of  the  fiiic-pnintoj  acisKors ;  in  orJor  to 
get  them  upon  the  slide,  this  must  be  put  into  the  fluid  and 
the  trachese  floated  upon  it,  after  which  they  may  be  laid  out 
in  their  proper  position,  then  dried  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  Splracka  requu-e  very  little  dissection ;  they  may  be 
cut  from  the  body  with  a  scalpel  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
moimted  either  in  fluid  or  in  balsam  ;  very  beautiful  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  Di/limte  vuirgiiialis,  in  the  lar\-ae  of  the 
Blow-fly,  and  the  Cockchufcr,  and  other  equally  common  in- 
sects. Large  tracheal  vessels,  when  cut  across  transversely, 
will  sometimes  exhibit  the  fibre  mirolling,  as  is  often  seen  in 
the  spiral  vessels  of  plauts ;  but  the  two  differ  in  this  respect ; 
in  plants  the  spiral  fibre  is  situated  within  a  membrane,  whilst 
in  insects  it  is  between  two  membranes. 

Having  now  given  some  preliminary  directions  that  may  be 
required  by  the  microscopist  for  the  dissection  of  important 
parts  of  animals  generally,  it  ouly  remains  to  describe  the 
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best  method  of  proceeding  to  procure  certain  well-known 
prepaiations  from  particular  individuals;  these  will  be  referred 
to  separately  in  that  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  objects  of  great  interest 


CHAPTER  XV. 

METHODS  OF  EXHIBITINO  OBJECTS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  OireulcUion  of  the  5Zood.— This  wonderful  phenomenon, 
although  insisted  on  by  the  immortal  Harvey,  was  never  wit- 
nessed by  him :  for  it  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  in 
the  water  newt,  by  Mr.  William  Molyneux,  in  the  year 
1688.*  Leeuwenhoek,  the  father  of  microscopical  discoveries, 
was  cognizant  of  it,  and  in  his  works  are  given  both  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  method  of  examining  it  in  a 
little  fish  and  in  an  eel ;  it  was  also  the  most  favourite  object 
for  exhibition  with  the  older  microscopists,  and  every  instru- 
ment was  provided  with  its  fish  pan  and  its  tiibe  for  small  eelsL 
In  more  modem  times  the  frog  has  been  principally  used  for 
the  purpose;  and  by  the  achromatic  compoimd  microscope 
the  circulation  has  been  witnessed  in  some  of  the  smaller 
TWimiTnfLlift^  in  insects,  in  Crustacea,  and  even  in  animals  as  low 
in  the  scale  as  the  polypiferous  zoophyte& 

In  certain  spiders  and  insects  the  circulation  may  be  shown 
by  pladng  them,  without  water,  in  an  animalcule  cage  (which 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  live  box  of  the 
older  microscopists),  or  they  may  be  held  by  the  forceps ;  in 
some  spiders  it  may  be  seen  in  the  legs ;  in  insects  in  the 
transparent  wings  and  antennae,  and  sometimes  in  the  legs : 
according  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  it  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
Perla  viridis  and  Sernhlis  hilineata,  when  they  have  just 
emerged  firom  the  chrysalis.  The  most  favoiuable  subjects 
for  its  exhibition  are  those  found  in  water,  viz.,  certain  larvae, 

*  Pkihiophioal  TrasuacUons,  vol.  xv^  p.  1236. 
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Rinall  cnistaeea,  and  annelides ;  these  may  be  placed  for  ex- 
aminatiun  either  in  tlio  animaleiile  cages  described  at  pag« 
152,  or  in  the  water  trough  ehown  at  fig.  120,  or  even 
in  any  suitable  tulmlar  or  drilled  cell,  and  covered  over 
with  thin  glass.  Amongst  the  most  beautiful  are  tlie  Wvjb 
of  the  following  insects,  viz.,  the  Ephemera  or  day-fly,  the 
Plumed  gnat,  the  Hyclrophilus  caraboides,  and  a  Dragon  fly 
named  Agrion  puella;  an<l  amongst  the  Crustacea  may  be 
mentioned  the  ordinary  Water-flea,  or  Monoculus,  the  Daplinia 
pulex,  or  Arborescent  water-flea,  both  of  which  are  very 
common  m  stagnant  pools,  also  the  fresli-water  shrimp,  and 
various  species  of  Oniscus  or  Water-hog,  all  of  which  may  be 
examined  in  the  water  trough  or  in  a  large  animalctilu  cago. 
The  drcuktion  in  the  larva  of  the  Ephemera  marginata  has 
been  accurately  described  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Entonw- 
loffioal  Miufazine,  by  Mr.  Bowerbank;  where  also  may  bo 
seen  a  well-executed  figure  of  the  larva,  as  shottii  by  the 
microscope.  The  blood  is  colourless,  and  connists  of  numerous 
oat-shaped  cells  or  particles  not  contained  in  vessels,  but  which - 
are  sent  to  all  porta  of  the  body  by  the  puloation  of  a  iargo 
doTBftl  vessel  or  heart,  extending  neaHy  the  whole  length  of 
the  tmnl(.  mid  Airnished  with  vnlvs  of  n  pceuliar  .-HLjInic- 
tion,  about  eqiial  in  miml>er  to  the  segments  of  the  body. 
Besides  the  circulation  of  the  blix>d  in  tJiis  aniniEd,  there  arc 
many  other  points  of  interest  which  may  be  observed  with  the 
half-inch  object-glass.  Tlie  stnicture  of  the  valves  can  only 
be  well  seen  when  they  move  slowly,  anil  then  only  in  the 
three  or  four  last  segments  of  the  body,  when  the  vital  powers 
are  nearly  exhausted.  In  the  Dnphiiia  pulex,  the  oval  dorsal 
vessel  or  heart  may  be  seen  puls;iting  rapidly  on  its  least 
convex  side  or  back,  and  the  cor^tusclos  of  blood  may  be 
noticed  in  its  ininicdiatc  neighbourhood  in  an  active  state  of 
movement  by  a  magnifying  power  of  two  hundred,  or  the 
qua rter-of-au -inch  object-gl;L-\s,  whon  the  animal  is  confined 
in  a  large  animalcule  cage.  In  page  41  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Microf/njphia  Ifliintyitn  of  the  elder  Adams, 
published  in  1747,  it  is  st;itcd  that  the  circiU-ition  could  be 
seen  in  the  legs  antl  feet  of  smnll  spiders  and  bugs;  and  the 
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movement  of  a  greenish  fluid  was  also  to  be  observed  in  the 
^ings  of  grasshoppers.  Leeuwenhoek,  he  tells  us,  discovered 
the  circulation  in  the  shrimp  and  even  in  the  farthest  joints 
of  the  legs  of  little  crabs,  which  animals  "  may  be  found  under 
brickbats  and  stones  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Thames,  when 
the  tide  is  out  \'  unfortunately  for  the  microscopist  of  London, 
these  last  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  such  localities.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  may  be  readily  viewed  in  many  small 
fishes ;  the  older  microscopists  employed  the  eel,  the  carp,  the 
gudgeon,  and  the  flounder,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it ; 
these  were  either  confined  in  the  fish-|)an,  or  placed  with  water 
in  small  glass  tubes ;  but  the  fish  now  commonly  used  is  the 
Stickleback,  Gasterosteus.  Flounders,  when  sufficiently  small, 
form  very  beautiful  objects,  but  are  much  more  rarely  met 
with  than  the  stickleback,  which  is  abundant  in  most  ponds 
and  ditches.  Amongst  the  reptiles,  the  newt  and  frog,  and  the 
tadpoles  of  each,  are  generally  employed ;  in  the  former  the 
circulation  may  be  viewed  in  the  tail,  in  the  feet,  and  in 
the  branchisB,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  web  of  the  foot,  the 
tongue,  and  the  branchia;  and  tail  in  the  tadpole,  are  the  parts 
which  exhibit  it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  mammalian 
class,  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wing  of  the  bat  and  ear  of  the 
mouse,  and  in  other  parts  not  too  opaque.  In  some  of  the 
invertebrate  animals,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the 
blood  itself  is  of  a  red  colour,  its  discs  or  corpuscles  are 
white,  the  colour,  imlike  that  in  the  vertebrate  series,  being 
due  to  the  fluid  in  wliich  the  corpuscles  float,  and  not  to  the 
corpuscles  themselves. 

Method  of  Viev/my  (lie  CirculcUion  in  the  Veiiehrata. — 
Tlie  tadpoles  of  the  newt,  frog,  and  toad,  when  about  to  be 
examined,  must  be  placed  either  in  a  large  animalcule  cage, 
or  in  the  trough  described  at  page  165,  where  they  may 
be  subjected,  if  necessary,  to  slight  pressure.  The  lar\'a  of 
the  newt,  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  external 
branchiae,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  objects  that 
can  be  seen  by  the  microscope ;  the  large  blood  corpuscles 
may  even  be  tracetl  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  but 
the  circulation  in  the  branchise  is  the  most  stiiking,  as  there.* 
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the  large  capillary  vessels  are  directly  under  the  influence  of 
Uie  heart's  action,  and  the  movement  of  the  corpuscles  is  not 
continuous  but  synchronous  with  that  of  the  pulsation  of  the 
ventricle.  In  large  newts,  the  circulation  can  only  be 
exaioiaed  in  the  tail ;  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  ueccasary  t«i 
confine  them  to  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  long  cell,  by  means  of  a 
bandage  of  tape  ;  but  the  tail  being  vertical,  instead  of  hori- 
zontal, the  body  must  be  kept  firmly  fixed,  otherwise  the  tail 
cannot  well  be  secured.  Some  persona  place  the  animal  in  a 
glass  tube  with  water,  but  unlesa  there  is  some  contrivance 
under  it  like  Mr.  Varley's  dark  chamber,  the  vessels  cannot 
be  seen  distinctly.  With  fish,  the  plan  the  author  has  found 
most  convenient  is  exhibited  by  figs.  268  and  269  ;  in  fig.  268, 


I 
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Fig  S68. 

a  b  represents  a  plate  of  glass  about  three  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  upon  which  is  cemented  a  glass  cell,  d, 
having  a  long  oval  cavity,  c,  deep  enough  to  contain  an  ordinary 
sized  stickleback  ;  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bottom  plate  of 
glass,  at  the  comers,  are  cemented,  as  shown  by  fig.  2ti9,  four 
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Fig.  269, 

Strips  of  plate-glass,  aboiit  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  after  the 
plan  shown  at  c ;  these  serve  to  raise  the  bottom  plate  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  the  trougli  ts  laid  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  the  bandage,  d,  will  not  interfere  with  its  standing 
perfectly  flat     ITie  Iwindage  should  be  from  eight  inches  to  a 
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foot  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  or  more  in  width ;  a  small 
piece  of  it  should  be  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and 
upon  this  the  fish  is  to  be  placed  horizontally,  the  bandage 
may  then  be  woimd  round  the  cell  and  the  body  of  the  fish,  to 
secure  it  from  struggling  very  much,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  stop 
the  circulation,  taking  care  that  aU  the  turns  are  within  the 
recess  left  between  the  strips  of  glass,  as  shown  by  cZ  in  fig. 
269.  Some  water  is  now  to  be  added,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the 
cell,  and  the  tail  of  the  fish  is  to  be  spread  out  as  shown  at/ 
in  fig.  268.  In  order  to  prevent  the  tail  irom  being  flapped 
up  against  the  object-glass,  a  thin  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal 
of  either  of  the  shapes  represented  by  a  or  6  in  fig.  270,  is  to 

be  placed  over  the  body  of  the  fish, 
the  large  end  being  turned  towards 
the  head,  and  the  small  so  arranged 
as  to  cover  the  commencement  of 
tlie  tail,  as  shown  in  fig.  268  at  gr, 
and  in  fig.  269  at  e.  The  metal  may 
Fiff.  270.  ^  secured  by  the  bandage,  but  it 

should  not  be  so  long  as  to  cover  the 
entire  length  of  the  fish,  but  only  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
caudal  extremity,  otherwise  the  movements  of  the  body  cannot 
be  entirely  controlled.  In  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  water 
firom  being  splashed  out  of  the  cell,  and  also  to  secure  the 
object-glass  from  having  any  moisture  condensed  upon  it,  that 
part  of  the  cell  immediately  over  the  tail  may  be  covered  with 
a  piece  of  thin  glass,  which  will  answer  both  purposes ;  the 
cell  must  be  nearly  full  when  the  glass  is  laid  on,  otherwise  if 
a  stratum  of  air  intervene  between  the  water  and  the  tliin  glass, 
correct  definition  cannot  be  obtained. 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Frog. — The  part  most  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  transparent  web  of 
the  hind  foot ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  animal,  and  keej) 
its  web  open,  various  contrivances  have  been  had  recourse  to. 
The  older  microscopists,  as  seen  in  the  works  of  Baker  and 
Adams,  were  in  the  habit  of  tying  the  frog  to  a  frame  of  brass 
with  fine  cord ;  but  now,  as  first  practised  by  Mr.  Goadby, 
the  entire  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  foot  to  be  examined. 
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described  at  jiage  1(14;  this  is  so  coutrived  as  to  be  held 
firmly  by  some  part  of  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and 
moved  about  witli  it  Although  the  shape  of  the  pUt^  ha 
constructed   by  our  principal   instruraent-makora,  may  vary 

considerably,  the  mode  of  using  it,  is  nevertheless,  nearly  the 
same  in  all.  A  linen  bag  should  be  provided,  about  three  or 
four  inclies  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  as 
shown  at  1 1  in  fig.  271,  having  a  piece  of  tape,  c  c,  sewed  to 
each  side  about  midway  between  the  mouth  and  the  bottoni, 
and  the  mouth  itself  should  l>e  Ciijjable  of  being  closed  by  a 
drawing  string,  d  d.  Into  tliiy  bag  the  frog  is  placed,  and 
only  the  leg  in  which  the  circulation  is  about  to  be  examined 
ke]>t  out  ot"  the  month,  the  string,  (/  </,  is  then  to  be  drawn  so 
tight  around  the  small  part  of  the  leg  as  to  pre^-ent  the  foot 
from  being  pulled  into  the  bag,  but  not  to  stop  the  circulation  ; 
three  short  [>ieees  of  tlirend,  ///,  are  now  to  be  pa.ssed  roimd 
the  three  principal  toes,  and  the  bag  with  the  frog  is  to  be 
fastened  to  the  plate,  a  a,  by  means  of  the  tai>es,  c  c.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  threads,///',  are  to  be  parsed  either 
through  some  of  the  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  plate,  three  of 
which  are  shown  by  y  '/  y.  in  <nik-r  to  koi'p  the  web  oi)eu,  or 
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what  answers  better  is  a  series  of  pegs  of  the  shape  repre- 
sented by  h,  each  havmg  a  slit,  i,  extending  more  than  half 
way  down  it ;  the  threads  are  wound  round  these,  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  the  end  is  secured  by  putting  it  into  the  slit,  i. 
The  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  adapted  to  the  stage  of  the 
microscope ;  the  square  hole  over  which  the  foot  is  placed 
must  be  brought  over  the  hole  in  the  stage  through  which 
the  light  passes  to  the  object-glass,  so  that  the  web  can  be 
strongly  illuminated  by  the  mirror.  The  magnifying  power 
employed  should  be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  diameters,  or 
the  one-inch  or  half-inch  object-glass.  If  the  individual 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  lymph  are  required  to  be  seen,  the 
quarter-of-an-inch  object-glass  should  be  used.  Those  who 
are  not  in  possession  of  a  brass  firog-plate  may  employ  a  piece 
of  soft  wood  or  a  layer  of  cork,  about  six  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  wide,  for  the  purpose ;  a  hole  about  an  inch  long 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  as  shown  at  6  in  fig.  272, 

being  cut  through  it  near 
to  one  end.  The  firog 
secured  in  the  bag,  and 
tied  to  the  cork  in  the 
same  way  as  to  the  brass 
plate,  is  to  have  the  web 
brought  over  the  hole,  h; 
small  pins,  d  d  cJ,  may 
then  be  passed  through 
the  web  into  the  cork 
^^'  ^'^'  close  to  the  toes,  c  c  c,  to 

keep  it  open.  This  plan,  although  more  easily  managed  and 
attended  with  much  less  trouble  than  that  represented  by  fig. 
271,  is,  nevertheless,  generally  looked  upon  as  a  more  cruel 
act  than  where  the  threads  are  employed.  Some  persons 
adopt  the  plan  of  tying  the  bag  containing  the  frog  to  the 
plate,  in  the  manner  shown  by  fig.  271  ;  but  instead  of  em- 
ploying either  strings  or  pins,  they  spread  out  the  web  of  the 
foot  upon  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the  plate ;  the  animal  will 
generally  keep  its  foot  steady  upon  this  after  a  few  trials, 
especially  if  the  glass  has  been  previously  wetted.     A  irog  so 
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mounted  is  capable  of  exhibttiDg  many  of  the  effecte  of 
inflammatioa ;  if,  for  instauce,  a  spot  in  the  web  he  touched 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  a  small  drop  of  alcohol  or  other 
stimulating  fluid  be  placed  upon  it,  the  drcidation  will  stop  in 
that  part  for  a  lon^'er  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the 
amount  of  injury  inflicted,  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood 
will  Boon  become  turgid,  and  even  sometimes  be  entirely 
clogged  up  with  blood ;  if  no  further  stimulus  be  applied,  they 
will  be  seen  to  rid  themselves  of  their  contents  as  easily  as 
they  became  full,  and,  aft«r  a  time,  the  circulntion  will  l>o 
restored  in  every  part  For  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  parts  which  may  be  obseired  by  the  microscope  in  the  foot 
of  the  frog,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that  the  majority 
of  vessels,  in  which  the  blood  is  seen  to  circulate,  are  veins  and 
capillaries ;  the  former  may  be  known  by  their  lai^e  size  and 
by  the  blood  moving  in  them  from  the  firee  edge  of  the  weh 
towards  the  leg,  also  by  their  increase  in  diameter  in  the 
direction  of  the  current ;  the  latter  are  much  smaller  than  the 
veins,  and  their  size  is  nearly  imiform,  the  blood  also  circulates 
in.  them  more  quickly ;  the  arteries  ore  known  by  their  small 
size,  and  by  the  great  rapidity  with  whjch  the  blood  Sows  in 
them,  they  nri?  far  loss  iiiiniifroTis  lliaii  eitlu^r  of  tho  otlifT  vf-fwels. 
and,  generally  speaking,  only  one  can  be  recognised  in  the  field 
of  view  at  a  time ;  in  consequence  of  their  being  imbedded 
deeper  in  the  tissues  of  the  web  than  the  other  vessels,  the  circu- 
lation cannot  l)e  so  well  defined  as  in  the  latter.  The  black 
spots  of  jieculiar  shapes  that  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  web 
are  cells  of  pigment,  and  the  delicate  hexagonal  nucleated 
layer,  which,  with  a  power  of  one  hundred  diameters,  can  be 
seen  invcstiug  the  upper  surface  of  the  web,  is  tesselated 
epithelium. 

Method  of  Viewing  the  Circulation  in  the  Tongue  of  tlte 
Frog. — The  organ  which  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  it£ 
structure,  ia  the  best  adapted  for  examining  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  is  the  tfingue  of  the  frog,  for  into  this  enter  nearly 
all  the  auatoraical  elements,  viz.,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries, 
muscles,  nerves,  glands,  membriines,  Ac,  representing,  iu  fact, 
almost  every  kind  of  organization  in  a  small  compass.     The 
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followiDg  method  of  preparing  the  tongue  for  examination 
under  the  microscope,  Mrithout  endangering  the  life  of  the 
animal,  and  which  can  be  repeated  a  great  nimiber  of  times  in 
the  same  frog,  has  been  extracted  from  the  London  Physio- 
logical  Journal^  page  125,  being  a  modification  of  that 
reconmiended  by  Dr.  Waller : — "  A  piece  of  cork,  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  is 
to  be  procured,  in  which  is  to  be  bored  a  hole  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  midway  between  the  sides,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  from  one  of  its  ends.  In 
this  part  the  piece  of  cork  should  be  of  double  thickness, 
which  is  effected  by  joining,  by  means  of  marine-glue,  a  small 
piece  of  cork  upon  the  first  piece.  Upon  this  is  laid  the  frog 
previously  enveloped  in  a  linen  band,  or  fixed  to  the  cork  by 
pins  thrust  through  the  four  extremities,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
great  movements  of  its  body  or  its  feet;  it  is  placed 
upon  the  back,  the  end  of  the  nose  abutting  on  the  border 
of  the  hola  The  tongue,  the  free  end  of  which  is  directed 
backwards,  is  then  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  gently  with 
a  forceps,  and  slightly  stretched  and  elongated  imtil  it  reaches 
a  little  beyond  the  opposite  edge  of  the  hole,  where  it  is 
to  be  listened  by  two  pins;  the  sides  are  to  be  fastened 
over  the  hole  in  a  similar  way.  In  this  state,  the  tongue 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent  membrane, 
which  permits  us  to  see  through  its  substance;  and  when 
placed  between  the  light  and  the  object-glass  of  the  micro- 
scope, offers  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  marvellous 
spectacles  which  can  possibly  be  witnessed"  The  otlier 
parts  of  the  frog  in  which  the  circulation  can  be  viewed, 
are  the  lungs  and  the  mesentery  ;  but  for  both  these  the 
abdominal  cavity  must  be  opened.  In  many  of  the  works 
of  the  old  microscopists,  especially  Adams  and  Ledermuller, 
are  shown  various  contrivances  for  exhibiting  the  circulation 
in  the  mesentery ;  the  microscope  of  Lieberkuhn,  described 
at  page  19,  was  contrived  for  this  pmrpose,  and  for  such 
was  employed  by  Ledermuller.  The  plan  now  generally 
adopted  is  to  dip  the  frog  into  water  at  the  temperature 
of  120^,  whereby  all  muscular  action  is  stopped,  but  the 
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(drculation  etill  continiies,  the  animal  can  then  be  very  easily 
mcinaged ;  as  soon  as  the  body  is  opened,  the  lungs,  from 
being  full  of  air,  will  protrude ;  one  of  these  is  to  be  lakes 
and  bent  over  on  a  piece  of  glass  placed  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  and,  viewed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  magnificeat 
dght  then  disclosetl  will  baffle  all  powers  of  description.  If 
the  mesentery  be  re<iuired  for  the  same  purpose,  it  may,  Like 
the  lung,  be  spread  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  examined  in  » 
similar  manner. 

The  circulation  in  the  mammalia  ia  to  be  seen,  but  not  ao 
distinctly  as  in  the  reptiles,  the  parts  generally  selected  bein^ 
tbe  wing  of  a  bat  and  the  thin  ear  of  a  small  mouse;  (or 
this  purpose  the  body  of  each  animal  must  be  firmly  secured, 
(Uid  iu  the  ciise  of  the  former  the  wing  may  be  held  down 
by  braces  of  cardboard ;  the  largest  vessels  will  be  fomid  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bones  of  the  wing,  from  which  they 
may  be  traced  into  the  more  transparent  parts.  The  oar  of 
the  mouse  is  more  difficult  to  manage ;  after  seeming  the 
body,  one  of  the  eaj^,  slightly  compressed  by  a  braoe,  may 
t^en  be  examined ;  the  drculation  will  be  moat  clearly 
near  the  edge,  but  at  the  beet  of  times  the  ms 
of  this  iictive  little  animal  will  be  foutul  vfrj-  troublt 
Luckily,  however,  ana.'Sthetic  ap;ents  have  the  same  jwwer 
over  these  creatures  as  over  the  human  subject,  and  the 
administration  of  chloroform  may  be  adopted  with  the  greatest 
success  to  keep  both  the  bat  and  the  mouse  jierfectly  quiet 
without  stopping  the  circulation  of  their  blood. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  CIRCULATION   IN   PLANTS. 

"As  long  ago  as  the  year  177-i!  it  was  known  to  botanists," 
says  Dr.  Lindley,*  "that  a  certain  AbW  Corti,  of  Lucca, 
had  published  some  remarkable  observations  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  fluid  in  some  aquatic  plants,  and  that  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement  had  been  confirmed  by  Treviranus  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1817 ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  general  attention  imtil  the  publication  by 
Amici,  the  celebrated  professor,  at  Modena,  of  a  memoir 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Italian 
Society,  which  was  succeeded  by  anotlier  in  the  nineteenth." 
The  plant  employed  by  all  these  observers  appears  to  have 
been  a  species  of  Chara,  of  which  genus  every  species,  whether 
opaque  or  transparent,  will  readily  exhibit  it ;  the  transparent 
kinds  without  any  previous  preparation,  whilst  the  opaque, 
from  being  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  require  to  have 
this  removed.  Since  the  publication  of  Amici  s  ])aper8,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  in  various  plants,  now  termed  by 
botanists  Cyclosis,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  indi- 
viduals in  this  metropolis ;  amongst  the  most  noted  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  R  H.  Solly,  the  late  Mr.  Slack, 
and  Mr.  Varley  ;  to  the  latter  gentleman  we  are  also  indebted 
for  many  valuable  discoveries  lately  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  as 
well  as  for  important  apparatus  for  viewing  the  circulation,  all 
of  which  will  here  demand  our  attention. 

Chara. — The  plant  which  ilr.  Varley  has  examined  so 
carefully  is  the  Chara  vulgaris,  an  aquatic  j)lant,  found  cither 
in  stagnant,  salt,  or  fresh  water,  always  submerged,  and  giving 
out  a  most  disagreeable  fetid  odour ;  its  colour  is  green,  the 
stem  is  branched  and  surrounded  here  and  there  with  whorls 
of  smaller  branches,  generally  nine  in  number ;  a  portion  of 
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a  stem,  with  ite  whorls,  is  aeon  of  the  natural  size  ii 
aad  magniiied  in  fig.  27i ;  from  the  ceutnt  of  goc 


fig.  273, 
.  whorl  a 


Fig.  273. 


Fig.«4. 


r  mifdler  branch  is  given  oE^  and  wherever  this  takes  piftoo  Bom 

VCTj  (Iclicatr  (ilaniiMits,  callei]  ronls,  !>r<-  f'niiiid  to  grow  fruni 
the  opposite  side.  The  main  tube,  aa  shown  in  fig.  274,  is 
covered  throughout  its  entire  length  with  eighteen  Emaller 
tubes,  and  is  coated  very  thickly  in  some  parts  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  renders  the  stem  both  opaque  and  brittle 
Belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Chara  is  a  genus  termed 
Nitella,  iu  which  there  are  several  species  that  exhibit  the 
circulation  ;  amongst  them  may  be  named  the  N.  hyalina  and 
fiexilis ;  the  stem  of  these  planti  consist-s  of  a  single  transpa- 
rent glassy  tiibe  of  a  dcHcate  green  colour,  with  trans^■er8e 
joints.  In  these,  the  circulation  can  be  viewed  without  any 
preparation,  but  in  the  Chara  vulgaris  the  stem  will  often 
require  to  be  freed  from  its  carbonate  of  lime  before  any  trace 
of  it  will  be  visible.  A  portion  of  tlie  stem  of  N'dAlajiexilia 
is  shown  of  its  natural  size  by  fig  275  ;  when  this  is  compared 
with  tlie  Chara  vulgaris  the  ditference  is  manifest,  the  joints 
are  not  only  more  deUcate,  but  there  is  no  outer  coating  of 
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Doall  tubes,  and  the  incrustation  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  A  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
stems  hi^y  magnified  is  represented  by  fig.  276  ;  in  this,  the 


Fig,XI5. 


Fig.  276. 


arrows  denote  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  the  lettfrs 
a  a  the  colourless  divixion  of  the  joints  which  separate  the 
aacendii^  and  descending  currents ;  the  circulation  may  even 
be  witnessed  in  the  whorl  of  young  leaves  at  the  top,  8,  and  in 
all  the  other  parte  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Method  of  Viewing  the  Circulation. — If  the  Chara  or 
Nitella  be  in  abundance,  a  new  piece  may  be  selected  each 
time  for  examination,  but  if  it  Ije  scarce,  and  especially  if  it  be 
viahed  to  watch  its  development^  then  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Tailey  will  be  found  necessary.  For  this  purpose  some  cylin- 
drical wide-mouthed  phials  will  be  required ;  into  each  one  a 
amall  branch  of  the  plant  must  be  put,  then  a  thin  shp  of  glass 
is  to  be  laid  over  it,  and  kept  in  place  by  two  wedges  of  cork, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  277 ;  water  may  now  be  added  to 
fill  up  the  phial,  and  the  plant  is  then  ready  to  be  examined. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  the  phial  holder  previously  described  at 
page  166  will  be  neceesary ;  into  the  tube, 
as  there  shown,  the  phial,  previously  well 
corked,  must  be  placed  with  the  plant  oppo- 
site the  bole ;  the  holder  is  now  to  l>e  fixed 
to  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  the  light 
reflected  through  the  bottom  tube,  when  the 
Cbara  may  be  viewed  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  object.  In  order  to  get  any  part 
in  particular,  into  the  field  of  view,  the  phial 
may  be  either  turaed  round  or  slid  in  and 
out ;  the  spring  in  the  dark  chamlwr  will 
always  keep  it  firmly  pressed  agaln^  the 
Fig.  277.  upper  part  of  the  tube  through  which  it  is 
passed.  This  mode  of  treating  the  Cliara 
has  many  advantages ;  not  only  is  it  always  ready  at  hand, 
but  the  growth  of  any  particular  part  can  be  watched  from 
day  to  day,  as  the  small  specimens  will  frequently  keep  alive 
for  many  months  when  not  exposed  to  too  much  light,  and 
the  water  changed  occjiaionally.  Mr.  Varley  has  contrived  • 
"  microscope  for  the  expreas  purpoae  of  holding  the  phial ;  thin 
instiiminnt  ir!  fully  dwciibfd  in  (Iip  fiftieth  volumo  of  the 
Traiinaclions  of  the  Society  of  Atis,  and  will  l>e  found  exceed- 
ingly usefid  to  those  about  to  investigate  this  very  interesting 
subject. 

Soon  after  the  circulation  in  tlie  Chara  and  the  Nitella  ha<i 
become  generally  known,  the  attention  of  microscupista  was 
directed  to  discover  the  same  phenomenon  in  other  plants ; 
amongst  the  first  that  yielded  to  a  careful  scnitiny  was  the 
Hi/driicl'Ui-U  mornus  rana',  or  Fro(j-bit,  an  aquatic  plant  verj* 
common  in  ditches  ami  streams.  Mr.  Slack  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  it  in  the  forty-ninth  vohmie  of  the  Tmv.'t- 
actions  of  the  tfovii'ly  ff  Aji^,  from  whidi  figs.  27H  nn<\  279 
are  taken.  Fig.  27H,  a,  rej^escnts  a  ]>orfion  of  the  plant  of  the 
natural  size;  surrounding  the  lejif-bud.s,  i,  are  very  tr.m.siwi- 
rent  scales,  as  kccu  at  c;  in  these,  the  circulation  may  be 
observed  by  placing  them  upon  a  gliuss  slide  with  water,  and 
laying  a  thin   ghws  covit  over  thorn  ;    when  vieweii  with   a 
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nu^nifying  power  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  diameters, 
an  appeanuQce  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  279  will  present 


Fig.  278. 


Pig.  279. 


itself;  a  few  flattened  cells  of  the  cuticle,  d  ef,  will  then  be 
■eea  with  a  spiral  vessel,  ab,  beneath  them.  In  each  cell 
may  be  observed  a  motion  of  oblong  green  globules  creeping 
nmnd  and  round  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows ;  in  some  cells 
a  large  transparent  globule  or  nucUus  is  seen,  aa  at  /;  this 
klso  will  sotnetimes  be  found  circulating  with  the  smaller 
globolea  The  circulation  may  also  be  noticed  in  sections  of  the 
stems  of  the  same  plant ;  after  the  section  has  been  made,  the 
drculation  is  deadened  or  stopped  for  a  time,  but  on  being 
allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  water,  it 
will  recover  its  former  velocity. 

TradeacaiUia  virginica — Spiderwort. — The  circulation  in 
the  jointed  hair  of  the  filament  of  the  anther  of  this  plant  was 
fiiBt  discovered  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  in  1828,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  seen  and  described  by  other  botanists,  and 
amongst  them  Mr.  Slack,  from  whose  paper  the  magnified 
drawing  of  the  hair  represented  by  fig.  2S0  has  been  taken. 
It  is  composed  of  three  deUcate  elongated  cells,  as  shown  at 
bed,  which  rest  upon  a  broader  and  shorter  cell,  a,  having,  in 
the  present  case,  a  few  flattened  cells  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
calyx  attached  to  it.  In  all  the  elongated  cells,  ahc,  except 
d,  the  circulation  can  be  easily  seen  with  a  power  fi'om  two 
26 
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hundreil  to  four  hundred  diameters,  but  in  ti  it  can  only  now 
and  then  be  sIiowil  Each  cell  fans  ita  large  nucleua  and  its 
accompanying  small  globules,  as  in  the  other  plants,  somo- 
times  even  many  currents  are  seen  in  the  same  cclL 
"  Throughout  the  plant,"  says  Mr.  Slack,  "  the  circulAtiim 
may  he  shown,  in  the  petal  even  when  entire,  and  in  all 
sections  made  of  the  stem  and  leaves." 

Pentateiiwn. — Mr.  Slack  has  also  described  the  drctilation  id 
a  spcciea  of  Pentstfmon  in  the  hairs  taken  from  the  throat  of 
the  corolla.     One  of  these  is  shown  by  fig.  281  ;  when  highly 


Fig.  261. 

magnified,  it  is  one  continuou.s  cell  projecting  from  the  cuticle. 
In  this  hair  the  currents  move  in  various  directions,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows — sonie  pass  to  the  top,  whilst  others  do  not 
extend  half  way  before  they  return,  and  very  often  two 
currents  unite  to  form  one.  Mr.  Slack  states  that  he  never 
observed  a  nucleus  in  any  of  these  hairs. 

Ormmdsd. — Tlie  circulation   in   the   delicate  hairs   found 
upon  the  leaf  stalks  of  the  common  groundsel,  Sejieeio  mdgt^'a. 
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was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Holland  with  his  triplet  micro- 
scope in  1832.  The  movement  of  the  globules  is  the  same,  but 
much  more  delicate  than  that  in  the  Tradescantia,  the  nudeua 
also  being  present;  a  magnifying  power  of  four  hundred 
diameters,  at  least,  should  be  employed  to  examine  this  delicate 
object ;  it  may  be  seen  dry  or  in  water  between  glasses. 

VaUUneria  spi/raUs. — ^This  plant  is  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and 
America,  it  appears  to  grow  most  abundantly.  The  name 
spiralia  was  given  to  it  by  Linnseus,  but  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  an  Italian  plant  of  the  same  genus,  it  has  been 
termed  by  Sprengel  F.  Jacquiniana.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
the  still  portions  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  beautiful  con- 
trivance, displayed  in  the  mechanism  for  keeping  its  flowers 
above  the  water,  has  rendered  it  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
soDg.  When  growing,  its  appearance  is  not  at  all  inviting,  as 
it  veiy  much  resembles  so  much  grass  in  the  water,  the  long 
thin  leaves  being  secured  to  the  mud  by  numerous  white  hair- 
like  rootsL  But  to  compensate  for  its  uninteresting  appearance, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  circulation  disclosed  by  the  microscope 
isi  without  doubt,  the  grandest  that  has  as  yet  been  seen  in  the 
whole  v^etable  kingdom.  If  one  of  the  leaves  be  laid  on  a 
glass  slide,  and  a  sharp  knife  passed  along  it  with  its  back 
slightly  elevated,  so  that  its  edge  may  come  in  contact  with 
the  leaf,  a  thin  slice  may  be  cut  oflF;  this,  when  placed  under 
a  power  of  two  himdred  diameters,  will  exhibit  a  number  of 
oblong  cells,  more  or  less  full  of  green  granules,  which, 
generally  speaking,  will  be  found  to  be  in  continued  circulation 
round  the  walls  of  each  celL  If  the  section  should  chiefly 
consist  of  the  outer  part  or  cuticle  of  the  leaf^  the  cells  will  be 
small,  and  the  green  globules,  termed  chlorophylle,  in  the 
greatest  abimdance,  but  rarely  circulating;  if  the  section 
should  extend  through  the  middle  of  the  plant,  nimierous  elon- 
gated colourless  cells  will  then  be  seen  with  green  particles 
only  present  on  the  margins,  and  these  in  active  circulation, 
and  accompanying  them  a  large  transparent  nucleus;  the 
movement  of  the  granules  is  more  plainly  seen  than  in 
the  Chara  and  Nitella,  on  accoimt  of  the  transparency 
26* 
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of  the  cells,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  great  contrast  between 
the  colour  of  the  cell  wall  and  that  of  the  graDulG&  The 
ciTcalatioD  will  also  be  frequently  found  to  vary  in  its  direction 
in  two  cells  Ijing  side  by  side,  wliich  ia  another  material  point  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  various  species  of  Chara  and  Nitella. 

Best  Method  of  Vievnng  ike  Cireulation. — For  this  pur|jo)«e, 
in  the  Bummer  months,  when  the  plant  is  in  ita  most  vigorous 
state,  any  one  of  the  leaves  may  he  taken,  and  after  haviag 
been  cut  in  the  manner  previously  doscril>ed,  laid  upon  ft 
alide  with  water,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  glaw,  or 
placed  in  an  animalcule  cage,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
exhibit  the  circulation ;  if  not,  a  little  heat  applied  to  it,  either 
by  adding  some  warm  water,  or  by  holding  the  slide  for  u  few 
second:^  over  an  argand  lamp,  will  often  start  it  off.  In  the 
winter,  the  leaves  that  are  turned  a  little  yellow,  or  even  thoee 
which  appear  dead,  will  often  show  it  the  beat ;  these  should 
be  cut  some  little  time  before  they  are  wanted,  and  placed 
in  warm  water  immediately,  or  what  ha«  often  succcedtxl 
with  the  author  is  to  place  them  in  a  small  bottle  with  waU;r, 
Bad  carry  this  in  one  of  the  pocketa  of  the  dreas  in  whicji  there 
fia  the  greatest  amount  of  heab  Whenever  the  leaf  has  been 
cut,  thp  circulation  will  t-*"  iltaili'm-d  for  a  time;  but  bf>at 
applied  in  one  of  the  ways  above  directed,  will  generally  be 
the  moans  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  state  of  activity. 

Anackaris  als huts f rum. — ThLs  remarkable  plant,  in  which 
the  circidation  is  also  visible,  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  North 
America,  aud  was  first  discovered  growing  in  this  coiintry  by 
Dr.  Johnston,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  1842.  He  foimd  it 
in  the  lake  of  Diuise  Castle,  sitiiatcd  ujK>n  a  tributarj-  of  the 
White  Adder  River,  which  flows  into  Uie  Tweed.  It  was  re- 
discovered in  1S47  by  Miss  Kirby  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
Foxton  Locks  on  the  canal  near  Market  Harlwrougli,  Leices- 
tershire. In  1K48,  it  was  describt'd  by  Mr.  Babington  as  the 
Anaciiariti  aleiiuiiitrum ;  since  this  time,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  many  canals  aud  rivers  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  grows  in  such  abundance,  and  in  such  tangled 
masses,  as  actually  to  impede  the  navigation ;  when  exit,  the 
fragments  do  not  float,  as  those  of  other  plants,  but  sink  at  once 
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to  the  bottom,  and  every  fragment  is  capable  of  becoming  an 
independent  plant ;  it  contains  a  large  amomit  of  silica,  which 
renders  it  very  brittle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  handled  without 
risk  of  fractm^  The  circulation  is  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Vallisneria.  Each  leaf  is  composed  of  a  series  of  oblong  cells, 
which  become  much  elongated  towards  the  midrib.  The 
margin  of  the  leaf  is  toothed,  each  tooth  being  a  single  cell, 
but  in  these  no  circulation  is  visible;  it  is  well  seen  in  the  cells 
dose  to  the  margin,  but  best  of  all  in  the  elongated  ones  near 
the  midrib.  If  a  leaf  be  viewed  by  polarized  light,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Fergusson  Branson,  all  the  cells  in  which 
the  circulation  can  be  seen,  are  coated  T\ith  silica,  but  none  of 
this  material  is  present  in  those  cells  where  the  circulation  is 
absent ;  this  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  Dr.  Branson  suggests 
the  possibility  of  its  deposition  being  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  circulatory  movementa 

Method  of  Cultivating  Chara,  Vcdlisneria,  <tc. —  Mr. 
Varley,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  these  matters, 
addressed,  in  IS-i-O,  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Microscopical 
Journal  on  the  subject,  and,  as  no  better  description  than  this 
can  be  given,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  transcribe  it 
neariy  verbatim : — 

"  In  cultivating  these  plants,"  says  Mr.  Varley,  "  it  is  only 
requisite  to  take  notice  of  the  circumstances  imder  which 
Chara  natiurally  thrives,  and  to  imitate  them  as  nearly  as 
practicable. 

"  Firstly.  The  Chara  tribe  is  most  abundant  in  still  waters 
or  ponds  that  never  become  quite  dry ;  if  found  in  running 
water,  it  is  mostly  met  with  out  of  the  current,  in  holes  or 
side  bays,  where  the  stream  has  little  effect,  and  never  on  any 
prominence  exposed  to  the  current.  If  the  Chara  could  bear 
a  current,  its  fruit  would  mostly  be  carried  on  and  be  deposited 
in  holes ;  but  it  sends  out  from  its  various  joints  very  fine  long 
roots  into  the  water,  and  these  would  by  agitation  be  destroyed, 
and  then  the  plant  decays ;  for  although  it  may  grow  long 
before  roots  are  formed,  yet,  when  they  are  produced,  their 
destruction  involves  the  death  of  the  plant     In  order,  there- 
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fiire,  to  preserve  Chara,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  imitate 
the  Htillness  of  the  water,  by  never  shaking  or  suddenly  turn- 
ing the  vessel  It  is  also  important  tiiat  the  Chara  should  be 
disturbed  aa  little  as  possible,  and,  if  requisite,  it  must  be  done 
in  the  most  gentle  manner,  as,  for  instance,  in  cutting  off  a 
specimen,  or  cauang  it  to  descend  in  order  to  keep  the  summit 
of  the  plant  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  Secondly.  Imitate  the  freshness  of  the  water,  by  having 
an  extent  of  surface,  vfhich  it  is  requisite  to  skim  froquonily, 
or  suffer  it  to  overflow  by  the  addition  of  more  water.  These 
precautions  being  attended  to,  a  clear  bright  surface  is  kept. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  change  a  small  portion  of  the  water,  but 
thin  should  be  done  without  agitation.  The  best  vessels  for 
cultivating  this  plant  in,  are  either  wide  pans,  holding  three 
or  four  gallons,  or  glass  jars  a  foot  or  more  high  ;  into  these 
the  Chara  may  be  placed,  either  with  clean  water  alone,  or  a 
little  eartli  may  be  sprinkled  over  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  the 
bottom,  or  the  bottom  may  be  covered  one  inch  with  closely 
pressed  mould,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  put  in  without 
disturbing  it ;  on  this  lay  the  Chara,  with  a  little  earth  over 
^e  lower  ends,  to  fix  it.  Causing  the  water  to  overflow  is 
the  readiest  way  to  akim  the  purfaco.  thoiitflt  di]iping  out  gently 
will  do ;  but  in  all  cases  of  pouring  in  water,  hold  something, 
such  as  a  saucer  or  flat  piece  of  wood,  to  receive  the  pouring, 
and  make  it  spread  instead  of  allowing  it  to  descend  at  once  on 
the  surface.  Pans  in  the  open  air,  nearly  full  of  water,  will 
be  kept  in  order  by  the  wind  and  rain,  only  taking  care  to 
sup])ly  the  deficiency  (the  effect  of  evaporation),  and  to  change 
some  of  the  water,  if  it  be  considered  necessary.  The  vessels 
kept  in-doors  have  a  film  which  is  always  forming  on  tho  water, 
and  which  requires  to  be  fre<juontly  removed. 

"Thirdly.  Imitate  the  equal  temperature  of  ite  native 
holes,  by  sinking  the  pan  a  little  within  the  earth,  but,  during 
frosty  weather,  keep  the  pan  in-doors,  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  as  this  situation  is  generally  the  most  uniform  in  its 
temperature. 

"  Tlie  Chara  will  live  in  any  temperature  above  freezing, 
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and  grows  quicker  as  the  warmth  increases,  but  above  the 
earth,  as  outside  of  a  first-floor  window,  it  will  not  bear  the 
daily  difference  between  the  mid-day  sim  and  the  cold  of  sun- 
rising. 

"  The  glass  jars  I  keep  vdthin  the  house,  as  nearly  uniform 
in  warmth  as  convenient 

**  Similar  care  is  requisite  for  YallisDeria,  but  the  warmest 
and  most  equal  temperature  is  better  suited  to  this  plant  It 
should  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  jar,  in  about  two  inches 
deep  of  mould,  which  has  been  closely  pressed ;  over  this, 
place  two  or  three  handsful  of  leaves,  then  gently  fill  the  jar 
with  water.  When  the  water  requires  to  be  changed,  a  small 
portion  is  sufficient  to  change  at  a  time.  It  appears  to  thrive 
in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  changing  of  the  water, 
taking  care  that  the  water  added  rather  increases  the  tempe- 
rature than  lowers  it 

"  The  natural  habitat  of  the  Frog-bit  is  on  the  surface  of 
ponds  and  ditches ;  in  the  autumn  its  seeds  fall,  and  become 
buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  during  the  winter ;  in  the 
spring  these  plants  rise  to  the  surface,  produce  flowers,  and 
grow  to  their  full  size  during  summer.  In  order  to  keep 
them  for  microscopic  purposes,  large  pans,  with  earth  at  the 
bottom,  will  preserve  them  through  the  winter,  and  if  left 
out  of  doors  during  the  cold  months,  the  pans  should  be  sunk 
into  the  ground  to  preserve  the  buds  from  the  extreme  cold." 

The  author  has  found  the  following  a  very  convenient  way 
of  changing  the  water  in  the  Chara  and  Yallisneria  jars,  viz., 
to  place  the  jar  occasionally  under  the  tap  of  a  water  tank,  and 
allow  a  very  gentle  stream  to  flow  into  it  for  several  hoon ; 
by  this  means,  all  the  impure  water  and  conferva  growing 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  may  be  got  rid  of 

HahitaL — In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Chara 
vulgaris  may  be  found  abundantly  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in 
ditches  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  also  in  some  of  the 
ponds  on  the  Hippodrome,  at  Notting-hill.  The  NiteUa  grows 
in  ponds  at  Totteridge  and  Hendon,  whilst  the  Hydi^ocliaria 
occurs  in  almost  every  ditch,  and  may  be  known  by  its  flat 
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leaf,  Bomewhat  like  that  of  a  large  species  of  duckweed,  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  wat«r.  The  Tradeecantia  and 
Pentelemon,  as  well  aa  the  groundsel,  are  comnioa  in  flower 
gardens,  Iiut  the  Vallianeria  is  principally  cultivated  by  th« 
microseopiBl ;  small  roots  of  this  plant  may,  however,  be 
obtained  from  most  of  the  preparers  of  microscopic  objecta. 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

MirrUUl)  OK   PBOCURrUO   INFU80RT  AND  OTHEB 
ANIMALCULES. 

Thb  term  Infusoria  waa  given  by  the  older  microscoinats  to 
beings  which,  previous  to  their  discovery  by  magrufying 
powers,  bad  been  concealed  from  observation  by  the  minute- 
ness of  their  size.  They  were  first  detected  in  water -contain- 
ing vegetable  matter,  such  as  hay  and  grass  in  a  state  of 
decompontion ;  it  was  then  supposed  that  they  were  pecolukr 
to  iiifrisioiis  of  a  c.Ttaiii  kind,  In-iico  rln-ir  i>ani.?.  The  c.-tf'- 
brated  Ehrenberg,  who  has  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to 
their  structure  and  classification,  has  divided  them  into  two 
orders,  Polyrfadrm  and  Rotifera;  the  firet  being  named  from 
their  having  many  stomachs,  and  the  last  from  their  being 
provided  with  vibratilc  organs  resemhhng  wheels.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Polygastria,  Ehrenberg  included 
the  following  genera,  vik.,  Monas,  Gonium,  Volvox,  Vibrio, 
Navicula,  Stentor,  and  Vorticella;  whilst  amongst  the  Rotifera 
he  classed  Floscularia,  Stephanocoros,  Brachioniis,  and  Rotifer, 
but  the  first  three  are  now  considf-red  to  be  plants. 

Localitiea.'^ThQ  ordinarj'  forms  of  Inftisoria  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  kinds  of  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  whtl.st  the  more 
highly  organized  arc  only  to  be  foiuid  in  clear  ponds  and  in 
streams  where  they  attach  themselves  to  the  st<;ms  and  under 
Bides  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  or  even  to  small  pieces 
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of  wood  or  other  v^;etable  matters  that  wee  either  fioatiDg  or 
kept  beneath  the  sur£ice  of  the  water.  Some  kiuds  are  found 
near  the  suriace,  others  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  all  of  which 
localities  should  be  carefully  searched. 

Apparatus. — For  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  interesting 
creatures,  the  following  simple  apparatus  will  be  required, 
TiA,  some  clear  wide-mouthed  phials  or  tubes  capable  of  being 
well  corked,  a  walking-stick  or  jointed  rod,  provided  with  a 
ring  at  the  end  for  holding  the  phials,  a  small  aquatic  net  of 
mosUn  sU^ned  upon  a  hoop  of  wire,  and  a  pocket  magnifier. 
E^.  282  represents  the  various  instruments  that  will  be  found 
necessary  ;  at  a  two  joints  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod of  cane  are  shown,  the  t(^ 
joint,  for  convenience  of  pack^e, 
being  made  to  sUde  within  the  lower 
one ;  to  the  upper  end,  b,  is  screwed 
a  steel  ring  of  the  shape  represented 
by  'b,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
phial  as  seen  at  e ;  into  the  same 
handle  may  be  fitted  the  hoop,  d, 
I  having  a  bag  of  fine  muslin  attached 
to  it ;  this  may  be  of  the  shape  there 
I  shown,  or  brought  to  a  fine  point. 
In  the  absence  of  this  apparatus,  a 
stick,  as  exhibited  at  e,  having  a  split 
at  one  end,  may  be  employed ;  into 
this  the  neck  of  the  phial,  /,  is  to  be 
placed  and  kept  firmly  fixed  by  wind- 
ing a  string  round  it,  as  shown  at  g. 
Mr.  George  Shadbolt,  who  has  pwd 
some  considerable  attention  to  these 
matters,  has  lately  recommended  to 
the  author  the  following  plan  of 
securing  the  phial  to  the  stick,  which 
will  be  found  worthy  of  a  trial.  A,  fig.  283,  is  a  piece  of  brass 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square,  with  two  projecting 
meeea,  a  a,  through  one  of  which  a  screw  with  a  flat  head 
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worka  One  end  of  the  braaa  (riece,  c,  ia  cylindrica],  about 
half-an-inch  in  diameter,  with  a  female  screw,  d,  into  which  a 
male  screw  on  the  stick  is 
made  to  work.  Id  one  side 
of  the  brass,  A,  two  screw- 
Al  holes,  e  e,  are  made,  in  order 
to  attach  permanently  to  it 
by  screws  tbe  spring,  B,  hav- 
ing two  holes,  /  /,  in  it  for 
the  purpoaa  Tbe  phial  being 
placed  in  tbe  loop,  g,  and  tJie 
spring  drawn  close  by  pulling 
the  end,  h,  between  the  cheeks,  a  a,  the  flat^headed  screw  is 
turned,  and  the  phial  firmly  held. 

Tbe  spring  may  be  made  of  steel,  or  of  moderately  thin 
whalebone,  which  can  be  used  in  preference,  as  it  will  not  sptul 
by  being  wetted,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  other  part  may 
be  made  of  brass. 

Since,  Mr.  Shadbolt  obligingly  tumished  tbe  anthor  with 
the  above  description,  he  has  much  simplified  the  arrange- 
ment ;  the  handle  employed  consiats  of  two  joints  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod, as  shown  at  a,  fig.  282  ;  but,  instead  of  the  iipp<T 
ferrule  being  proi-ided  with  a  screw  to  receive  the  ring,  6,  a 
piece  of  brass,  having  an  oblong  square  bole,  o,  cut  in  it,  is 
fastened  into  the  ferrule,  as  shown  in  fig.  284,  A  C  ;  through 
this  the  ends  of  a  strip  of  whalebone  are  passed,  and,  accord- 
ing to   the   length   inserted,  the 

/"^T^XL -~ „-.j;L— -  loop,  r,  may  be  made   larger  or 

^—^     Z^I  I     '       smaller  to  receive  the  neck  of  any 

kind  of  phial,  the  screw,  B,  serving 
to  keep  the  whalebone  firm,  so 
that  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
phial  may  not  draw  the  ends  out 
of  the  brass.  For  convenience  of 
withdrawn  from  the  ferrule,  and, 
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package,  the  whalebone  is  v 

when  straight,  is  slid  withiu  the  hollow  top-joint,  and  this  last 

placed  witbin  tbe  larger  joint ;  the  whole  may  then  be  used  as 
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a  walkiDg-Btick,  the  screw,  B,  having  first  been 
properlyaecured  in  the  lower  end  of  thelaige  joint 
Mr.  Spencer,  of  Blackheath,  haa  commum- 
cated  to  the  author  a  plan  which  he  adopts 
for  securing  the  hottle  to  the  end  of  a  rod 
or  walking-etick.  He  takes  a  piece  of  guttA 
percha  tubing,  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  cut&  it  in  such  &  manner,  both 
vertically  and  horizontally,  as  to  leave  one 
portion  of  the  tube,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
untouched,  the  cut  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  285, 
being  passed  through  the  tubular  part  so  as  to 
form  a  loop  This  loop  is  placed  round  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  drawn  tight ;  the  end 
of  the  walking-stick  is  then  passed  into  the 
tube,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  it 
up  and  keep  the  end  of  the  loop  secure.  This 
little  instrument  is  most  convenient ;  it  does 
Yig.  38ft.  not  soil  or  become  soft  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  its  cost  is  very  trifling. 

Mr.  John  Williams  has  recom- 
mended an  exceedingly  simple  modi- 
fication of  the  above  described  appa- 
ratus for  collecting  Infusoria.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  strip  of  thin 
whalebone,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide 
and  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
three  brass  curtain  rings ;  the  manner 
in  which  these  are  applied  will  be 
easily  understood  by  referring  to 
figs.  286  and  287,  the  one  repre- 
senting the  application  to  a  walking- 
stick,  the  other  to  an  umbrella.  The 
loops,  d  and  h,  are  for  the  reception 
of  the  neck  of  the  phiaL 
A  tin  box,  h,  fig.  282,  containing  six  or  twelve  short  glass 
tubes,  provided  either  with  plain  corks,  or  with  ccffks  through 
which  a  piece  of  glass  tube  or  quill  has  been  passed  in  the 
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manneT  phown  at  i,  will  be  found  very  conveuieDt  for  all  Uie 
smaller  kinds  of  infusoria. 

Tlio  fishing  tubes  have  already  been  described  at  page  155 ; 
these  will  be  useful  for  separating  the  large  voracious  animals 
from  the  more  deUcate  ones. 

The  pocket  magtiifier  may  be  of  either  of  the  forms  shovm 
by  figs,  27  and  28,  or  the  Coddington  lens,  represented  by 
fig.  30,  when  the  infusoria  are  very  minute.  Dr.  Arthur  Farre 
has  lately  shown  the  author  a  convenient  form  of  lens,  which 
he  finds  very  useful  for  most  of  the  marine  Polj-pea ;  this 
consists  of  two  double-convex  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths, 
placed  in  a  setting  with  an  ebony  stop  between  them,  some- 
what in  shape  like  an  hour-glass.  This  lens  performs  like  a 
doublet  or  Coddington,  and,  although  of  long  focus,  magttifies 
coneiderably. 

Method  of  Obtavning  Infusoria. — In  order  to  be  sucoesBfuI 
in  the  capture  of  these  minute  creatures,  a  knowledge  of  tlitir 
habits  must  be  first  acquired,  and  upon  this  matter,  a^  well 
as  upon  the  method  of  cultivating  Chata,  VaJlianena,  Ac., 
the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Varley  for  many  valuable 
inBtTnction& 

"  The  tendency  of  all  infusoria,"  says  Mr.  Varley,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author,  "  is  towards  the  light,  and  also  to  the  surface;  a 
filmy  surface  will  hold  many.  On  arriving  at  a  pond,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  tlie  '  off  side,'  or  that  towards  which  the  wind 
is  blowing,  will  be  coated  with  scum,  whUst  the  '  near  side'  will 
be  bright ;  these  sides  will  differ  materially  in  the  quantity  of 
animalcules  they  may  contain,  the  bright  side  being  often 
mthout  any  ;  if  the  wind  blows  towards  the  sunny  side,  that 
side  will  be  especially  prolific.  Shallow  parte  being  warmer 
than  deep,  will  also  yield  a  more  abuudant  supply. 

"The  rod  with  a  phial  attached,  as  shown  in  fig.  282,  is 
ia  be  carried  into  the  water  in  siich  a  manner  that  the  j)hial 
may  be  kept  in  an  inverted  position,  and  when  arrived  at  the 
proper  deptli  the  rod  is  to  be  turned,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
phial  will  tlien  be  in  the  position  to  receive  the  water,  which 
will  run  in  rapidly  aud  carry  both  animalcules  and  weeds 
with  it     The  contents  of  the  phial   may  be  either  viewed 
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with  a  pocket  lens,  or  poured  into  another  phial  and  then 
examined ;  if  any  animalcules  be  present,  and  worth  keeping, 
they  may  be  corked  up  for  further  inspection.     Dips  should 
be  made  both  among  confervae  and  duck-weed,  and  portions  of 
the  weed  allowed  to  enter  the  phial ;  a  dip  also  among  rushes 
is  frequently  very  rich ;  the  phial  should  be  shaken  about  as 
it  is  being  turned  up  to  receive  the  water.     If  the  phial  be  a 
very  wide-mouthed  one,  a  sudden  dip  amongst  large  weeds 
will  afford  very  many  species ;  these,  after  examination,  may 
be  placed  in  smaller  phials,  and  corked  up  for  fiirther  inspec- 
tion at  home.     If  any  larvae  or  other  voracious  kinds  are 
present,  they  should  be  removed  with  one  of  the  fishing-tubes, 
otherwise  they  will  destroy  nearly  all  that  come  in  their  way 
before  the  collector  reaches  home.     For  all  the  larger  En- 
tomostraca,  such  as  the  Monoculus  and  Cyclops,  the  net  shown 
at  c2  in  fig.  282  will  be  required ;  if  this  be  dipped  very  suddenly 
under  weeds  and  be  as  suddenly  lifted  up,  they  will  be  caught; 
by  holding  the  bottom  of  the  net  in  the  water,  and  the  ring 
outy  all  weeds  that  are  in  the  way  may  be  removed,  and  the 
produce  then  poured  into  a  phial  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  voracious  ones  taken  out  by  the  fishing-tubes 
in   the  manner  before   described.      If   the   water-fleas   and 
Daphniae  be  very  abundant,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  in  the 
foUowing  manner : — As  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the  phial 
they  go  very  quickly  to  the  bottom ;  if,  therefore,  the  upper 
water  be  poured  into  another  phial,  the  bottom  containing 
them  may  be  thrown  away ;    if,  also,  the  phial  be  shaken 
about  in  the  water  before  it  be  turned  over  to  be  filled,  they 
will  generally  have  darted  away.     Small  newts,  and  many 
larvae,  should  be  taken  great  care  of,  the  former  especially, 
as,  when  young,  their  branchiae  are  present;    in  these  and 
in  their  feet  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  most  beautifully 
seen  ;  they  will  also  be  found  of  essential  service  for  eating  up 
the  Daphniae,  Monoculi,  and  the  various  larvae  that  destroy 
the  different  kinds  of  vorticellae.     The  inverted  phial  should 
be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  shallow  ponds,  and,  whilst  laid 
horizontally,  the  surface  of  the  mud  should  be  scraped ;  the 
phial,  when  quite  full,  may  be  corked  to  prevent  shaking ;  at 
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borne  the  mud  may  be  put  into  a  large  jar,  and  filled  up  with 
water,  in  a  day  or  two  the  animalcules  will  have  come  to  the 
Burtaee  of  the  subsided  mud,  from  which  they  may  be  taken 
away  quite  clean  by  means  of  a  fiahing-tube.  When  water 
has  quite  left  a  pond,  a  box  or  pliini  tuU  of  the  anrface  mud 
should  be  taken  home  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
more  hquid  kind  above  described-  In  order  to  preserve  the 
infiiBoria  and  other  large  animalculea  at  liome,  the  conditions 
under  which  tliey  have  been  found  should,  in  all  cases,  l>e 
closely  imitated.  Such  plante  as  will  live  in  water  without 
much  mould  and  not  speedily  decay,  should  be  selected ;  these 
will  all  tend  to  keep  the  water  healthy  for  the  animalcules,  and 
also  serve  as  food  for  them  ;  the  plan  adopted  for  preserving 
the  plants  should  be  the  same  as  that  already  alluded  t4>  in 
page  405,  the  larvos  of  the  Ephemera  and  small  snails  being 
employed  to  free  them  from  conferva?,  which  will  be  fonnd 
to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  moat  atjuatic  plants." 

Method  of  Obtaining  and  of  Keeping  Hydras. — One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  aquatic  animals  that  the  microscO{nst  is 
likely  to  procure  in  hia  searchings  in  pools  and  ditches,  is  tJiat 
known  as  the  Hydra,  or  fresh-water  Polype;  it  aqipeans  to 
have  boeu  first  noticed  l)y  Lr-etiwcnhoek,  in  1703,  but  it  ww 
reserved  for  the  inquiring  genius  of  M.  Trenibley,  then 
residing  at  the  Hague,  in  1739,  to  discover  its  wonderful 
powers  of  reproduction.  In  England  there  are  as  many  as 
four  or  five  varieties ;  one  of  them  ia  of  a  delicate  green 
colour,  whilst  the  others  are  more  or  less  yellow  or  brown ; 
each,  when  in  an  expanded  state,  consists  of  a  long  semi- 
transparent  tubular  body,  from  one  end  of  which  protrude 
several  long  delicate  arms  or  tentacula,  varying  in  number 
in  the  different  species,  six  or  twelve  generally  being  the  two 
extremes.  Within  these  anus  is  a  mouth  capable  of  being 
dilated,  so  as  to  receive  animals  nearly  as  lai^  in  size 
as  the  Polype  iteelt  In  the  contracted  state,  the  animal 
appears  like  a  small  round  ball,  the  arms  being  drawn  in  ao 
far  that  they  only  resemble  small  papilhe.  M.  Trembley 
thought  they  were  very  analogous  to  vegetables,  and,  to  satisfy 
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himself  upon  this  point,  he  cut  several  of  them  in  pieces, 
when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  that  each  cut  portion 
became  a  perfect  animal.  Some  of  these  Polypes  having  been 
sent  to  England,  the  experiments  of  M.  Trembly  were  tried 
with  entire  success  by  many  of  the  learned,  but  more  especially 
by  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  who  published  a  book  on  the  subject 
in  1743,  which  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal  The 
Hydrse  are  generally  found  in  ponds  and  rividets,  adhering 
either  to  portions  of  weed  or  sticks ;  they  may  be  readily  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  when  placed  in  a  clear  glass  jar.  In  order 
to  take  them  home  safely,  they  should  be  put  into  clean  phials, 
with  a  small  portion  of  some  aquatic  plant,  and  the  phial  filled 
with  water;  it  should  be  carefully  corked,  both  to  prevent 
the  water  from  being  spilt  and  the  Hydrse  from  being  injured. 
At  home  they  should  be  kept  in  tolerably  large  glass  jars,  in 
dear  river  water,  with  a  smaU  plant  growing  in  it;  being  very 
voracious,  they  will  require  to  be  often  fed,  the  best  animals 
to  give  them  are  the  small  red-blooded  worms  (Naiides)  that 
are  so  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  mud  of 
which  they  impart  a  red  colour,  these  should  be  well  washed 
in  dean  water  before  the  Polypes  are  fed  with  them,  and 
the  Poljrpes  themselves  placed  in  pure  water  after  every 
meal ;  the  common  water-fleas,  in  the  absence  of  Naiides, 
will  also  serve  them  as  wholesome  food.  The  usual  mode  of 
generation  of  Poljrpes  is  by  gemmation  or  budding,  and  takes 
place  rapidly,  as  many  as  four  or  five  yoimg  ones  in  a  week 
having  been  known  to  be  produced  ;  as  soon  as  a  yoimg  one 
is  provided  vdth  arms,  it  will  devour  the  worms  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  the  older  onea  When  placed  in  great  numbers 
in  one  phial,  they  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  when  they  are  in 
small  quantities,  hence  they  should  be  occasionally  moved 
from  one  jar  to  another ;  this  may  be  readily  managed  by  the 
end  of  a  quill,  or  a  fine  camel's-hair  pendL  They  are  best 
examined  either  in  one  of  the  troughs  shown  by  figs.  120-21,  or 
in  a  large  animalcule  cage,  and  can  be  easily  divided  by  a  pair 
of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  like  those  exhibited  at  B  in  fig.  257. 
Those  who  would   wish  to  know  the  resiJts  of  the  various 
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operations,  should  consult  the  escelient  works  of  M.  Trembler 
and  Mr.  Baker,  which  will  give  them  full  particulare.* 

DesmidifOi. — Another  moat  interesting  daas  of  objects  for 
the  miero9cope,  but  now  generally  conadered  as  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  the  Desmidiese,  a  tribe  of  lowly 
organized  plante,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  form 
and  for  being  found  exclusively  in  fresh  water.  They  have 
lately  been  classified  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Kalfs  in  an  admi* 
rable  work  on  the  subject,  which  should  be  in  the  poeeesaion 
of  every  microscopist  As  the  mode  of  collecting  them  difikn 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  Infusoria,  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  borrow  Mr.  Relfa  description : — 

"  As  the  Desniidieffi  are  unattached  and  very  mioate,  tbey 
ore  rarely  gathered  in  streams ;  nevertheless,  interesting 
Bpeciefl  may  occasionally  be  obtained  where  the  current  is  »o 
sluggish  as  to  permit  the  thin  retaining  mucus  to  elude  iU 
force.  In  small  shallow  pools,  that  do  not  dry  up  in  mmmer, 
they  are  most  abimdant ;  hence  pools  in  boggy  places  are 
generally  productive.  The  Desmidieaa  prefer  an  open  country. 
They  abound  on  moors  and  in  exposed  places,  but  are  rantlv 
found  in  shady  woods  or  id  de^  ditchea.  To  seocdi  for  tbom 
in  turbid  waters  is  useless  ;  such  situafioTis  nre  the  haunts  of 
animals,  not  the  habitats  of  the  Desmidiea?,  and  the  waters  in 
■which  the  latter  are  present  are  always  clear  to  the  very 
bottom.  In  the  water,  the  filamentous  species  resemble  the 
Zygnemata,  but  their  green  colour  is  generally  paler  and 
more  opaque.  Tliey  often  occur  in  considerable  quantity, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  fragility,  can  generally  be  removed 
by  the  hand  in  the  usual  manner.  When  they  are  much 
diffused  in  the  water,  I  take  a  piece  of  linen,  about  the  size 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  bag,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  tin  box,  scoop  up  the  water 
and  strain  it  through  the  bag,  repeating  the  process  as  often 
as  may  be  required.     The  larger  species  of  Euastrum,  Micras- 

•  Memniret  pour  terrir  a  VHisloirt  (/"un  Genre  de  Polype!  d'Ean  doure. 
Par  A.  Trembley,  de  k  SocieW  Roynle.  X  Leide,  1784.-  An  Attempt 
toirardi  the  Natural  Uittorij  of  the  Pulype.  By  Henry  Baker,  F.R.S. 
London,  1743. 
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terias,  Closteriam,  &c,  ore  generally  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  either  spread  out  as  a  thin  gelatinous  stratum,  or 
collected  into  finger-Uke  tufts.  If  the  finger  be  gently  passed 
beneath  them,  they  will  rise  to  the  surface  in  little  masses, 
and  with  care  may  be  removed  and  strained  through  the  linen, 
leaving  only  a  mere  stain  or  a  Uttle  dirt ;  but  by  repeated 
fillings  up  and  strainings,  a  considerable  quantity  will  be 
obtained.  If  not  very  gelatinous,  the  water  passes  freely 
through  the  linen,  from  which  the  specimen  can  be  scraped 
with  a  knife  and  transferred  to  a  smaller  piece ;  but  in  many 
spades  the  fluid  at  length  does  not  admit  of  being  strained  off 
without  the  employment  of  such  force  as  would  cause  the 
fronds  also  to  pass  through,  and  in  this  case  it  should  be 
poured  into  bottles  imtil  they  are  quite  full.  But  many 
species  of  Staurastrum,  Pediastrum,  &a,  usually  form  a 
greenish  or  dirty  cloud  upon  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
filiform  aquatic  plants,  and  to  collect  them  requires  more  care 
than  is  necessary  in  the  former  instances.  In  this  state,  the 
flUgfatest  touch  will  break  up  the  whole  mass  and  disperse  it 
through  the  water.  I  would  recommend  the  following  method 
as  the  best  adapted  for  securing  them : — Let  the  hand  be 
passed  very  gently  into  the  water  beneath  the  cloud,  the  palm 
upwards  and  the  fingers  apart,  so  that  the  leaves  or  stem 
of  the  invested  plant  may  lie  between  them  and  as  near  the 
palm  as  possible ;  then  close  the  fingers,  and,  keeping  the  hand 
in  the  same  position,  but  concave,  draw  it  cautiously  towards 
the  surface,  when,  if  the  plant  has  been  allowed  to  slip  easily 
and  with  an  equable  movement  through  the  fingers,  the 
Desmidieas,  in  this  way  brushed  off,  will  be  found  lying  in  the 
palm.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  withdrawing  the  hand 
firom  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  probably  but  little  will  be 
retained  at  first ;  practice,  however,  will  soon  render  the 
operation  easy  and  successful.  The  contents  of  the  hand 
should  be  transferred  at  once  either  to  a  bottle,  or,  in  case 
much  water  has  been  taken  up,  into  the  box,  which  must  be 
close  at  hand,  and  when  this  is  full  it  can  be  emptied  on  the 
linen  as  before.  But  in  this  case  the  linen  should  be  pressed 
gently  and  a  portion  only  of  the  water  expelled,  the  remainder 
27 
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being  poured  into  the  bottle,  and  the  process  repeated  as  oft«n 
as  necessary.  Spomn^  are  collected  more  frequently  by  tlie 
last  than  by  the  preceding  methods.  When  carried  homo,  the 
bottles  will  apparently  contain  only  foul  wft(«r,  but  if  it 
remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  houre,  the  Desuiidieffi  «t11  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  most  of  the  water  may  tlien  l»e  poured  off 
If  a  little  fi-eeh  water  be  added  occasionally  to  replace  what 
has  been  drawn  off,  and  the  bottle  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  Desmidiea;  will  remain  unaltered  for  a  long  tink«L 
I  have  now  before  me  some  specimens  of  Euastrum  vnmgne, 
the  fronds  of  which  are  in  as  good  condition  as  when  I  gathen-d 
them  at  Dolgelly  five  montlis  aga" 

Mr.  Shadbolt  has  published  in  the  firet  volume  of  the  Qtuu^ 
Ufrly  JmiTnal  of  Microscopical  Sci&nce  some  hinta  on  ctJloct- 
ing  DiatomacetD,  Desmidiete,  and  other  Alga^  which  ore  so 
eicellont,  that  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  them 
without  any  abridgement 

"  Rivers,  brooks,  springs,  fountains,  ponds,  marshes,  \togt, 
and  rocks  by  the  t^oa  side,  are  all  localities  that  may  be 
expected  to  be  productive,  some  bc^g  more  proliJic  Uum 
others,  and  the  species  obtained  differing  of  course  in  general, 
to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  the  habitat. 

"  On  considering  the  nature  of  some  of  tlio  places  indicated, 
it  will  of  course  be  apparent  that  in  onler  to  spend  a  day  in 
collecting  with  any  comfort,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  keeping  the  feet  dry,  for  which  purpose  a  pair  of 
India  rubber  goloshes  will  answer,  or  better  still  a  pjiir  of 
waterproof  fishing  boots,  but  without  one  or  other  the  work  is 
by  no  means  pleasant 

"  A  dozen  or  two  of  small  bottles  made  of  glass  tubing  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  without  necks,  and  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  length,  are  the  most  convenient  depositories  for 
the  specimens  if  intended  ultimately  for  mounting ;  and  it  is 
advisable  also  to  take  two  or  thrc'C  wide-mouthed  bottles  of  a 
larger  size,  holding  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces,  an  old  iron 
spoon,  a  tin  box,  some  pieces  of  linen  or  calico  two  or  three 
inches  square,  a  piece  of  string,  a  slip  or  two  of  glass  with  the 
edges  ground,  such  as  are  used  for  mounting  objects,  and. 
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lastly,  a  good  and  pretty  powerful  hand  magnifier.  Two  Cod- 
dington  lenses  mounted  in  one  frame  of  about  half  an  inch  and 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  focal  power  are  specially  convenient 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  in  pointing  out  a  few  localities 
to  describe  some  that  I  have  actually  visited,  with  the  means 
of  access,  and  the  appearance  of  the  various  species  en  Tnaaae 
that  I  have  met  with. 

"  Swanscombe  Salt  Marsh  will  be  foimd  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
it  can  be  reached  either  by  steamboat  or  railway  from  London 
Bridge  to  Northfleet  On  quitting  the  railway  station,  make 
towards  the  almshouses  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  arriving 
at  the  road,  turn  to  the  left,  descend  the  hill,  and  cross  a  sort 
of  bridge  over  a  somewhat  insignificant  stream.  Continue 
along  the  main  road  a  little  further  until  a  point  where  it 
begins  to  ascend  again,  and  diverges  to  the  left  towards  the 
raflway,  here  quit  it,  taking  your  course  along  an  obscure 
road  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  main  one,  passing 
a  windmill  on  the  right  hand,  and  continuing  until  you  arrive 
at  another  still  more  obscure  road  turning  off  to  the  right, 
which  road  appears  as  if  made  of  the  mud  dredged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  partially  hardened.  This  is  Swans- 
combe Salt  Marsh,  and  the  road  just  described  leads  towards 
Broad  Ness  beacon.  On  either  side  is  a  ditch,  one  con- 
taining salt  or  very  brackish  water,  the  other  filled  with  a 
species  of  black  mud,  about  the  consistence  of  cream,  the  surface 
being  in  parts  of  a  slaty  grey  with  little  patches  here  and 
there  of  a  most  hrUliami  brown  colour  glistening  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  sombre 
shada  By  carefully  insinuating  the  end  of  one  of  the  slips 
of  glass  under  this  brilliant  brown  substance  and  raising  it 
gently,  it  can  be  examined  with  the  Coddington,  and  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  consist  of  myriads  of  specimens  of 
Pleuroaigma  {Navicula  of  Ehrenberg)  angulaturriy  or  Balti- 
cu/m,  or  some  other  species  of  this  genus.  The  iron  spoon 
now  is  useful,  as  by  its  aid  the  brown  stratum,  with  little  or 
no  mud,  can  be  skimmed  off  and  bottled  for  future  examina- 
tion. On  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  other  ditch  may  be 
noticed  a  floating  mass  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  which  to  the 
27* 
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toocb  feola  not  unlike  a  lump  of  the  curd  of  milk,  and  conasU 
of  Cyclotella  MenUjktniana  and  a  Surireila  or  two  iml)eddeti 
in  a  mass  of  Spirtdlna  ffutcluTUfia,  and  another  mass  of 
floating  weed  which  feels  harsh  to  the  touch,  proceeding  from 
a  quantity  of  a  Synedni,  closely  investing  a  filamentous  alga, 
and  elsewhere  Meloseira  nv/mmulcndea  (GallUmella  of 
Ehrenberg). 

"  In  a  trench  hy  the  seor^call,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  mass  of  Vwown 
matter  of  a  shade  rather  different  to  any  hitherto  observed, 
ndheriDg  to  some  of  the  part^  of  the  trench,  being  partially  sub- 
merged, and  having  a  somewhat  tremulous  motion  on  agitatbg 
the  water.  This  is  a  species  of  Scfiismiema,  and  it  consists  of 
a  quantity  of  gelatinous  hollow  filaments  filled  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  bright  brown  shuttle-shaped  bodies,  like 
very  minute  Navleitlat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  particular 
about  collecting  the  specimen  free  from  mud,  as  the  filaments 
are  so  tough,  that  the  mud  can  be  readily  washed  away  by 
shaking  the  whole  violently  in  a  bottle  of  water  and  pouring 
off  the  mud  without  at  all  injuring  the  specimen.  The  Ajnr 
phi»poritt/m  atatum  communicates  a  somewhat  frothy  appear- 
ance to  the  otherwise  clear  water,  and  to  get  any  quantity  of 
this  requires  a  httle  management,  but  by  skimming  the  surface 
with  the  spoon,  und  using  one  of  the  larger  bottles,  an  abund- 
ance may  readily  be  obtained. 

"  Between  the  sea-wall  and  the  river,  the  marsh  is  intersected 
in  every  direction  with  a  number  of  meandering  creeks,  being 
in  some  places  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  though  in  others  quite 
shallow,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  oue's  way 
amongst  them,  and  I  have  never  foimd  them  so  prolific  any- 
where, on  the  few  occasions  of  my  visiting  the  place,  as  in  the 
parts  more  away  from  the  influence  of  the  tide.  It  will  be 
observed,  from  what  I  ha\'e  stated,  that  the  brilhant  brown 
colour — of  a  deep  but  bright  ciuuamon  tint — is  one  of  the  best 
indications  of  the  jircsonce  of  Diatomacctc ;  and,  though  this  is 
by  no  means  universal,  the  variation  is  most  frequently  depen- 
dent uj>on  the  presence  of  something  which  qualifies  the  tint. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  colour  is  due  to  the  endochrome  wn- 
t^inod  in  the  frustule,  and  this  must  be  in  general  got  rid  of 
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before  the  beoatiful  and  delicate  markings  can  be  made  out ; 
but  it  is  highly  advantageous  and  instructive  to  view  them  in 
a  living  state,  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after 
readiing  home,  with  all  specimens  procured  irom  salt-water 
localities,  as  they  rapidly  putrefy  in  confinement,  and  emit  a 
most  disgusting  odour,  not  unlike  that  arising  from  a  box  of 
inferior  Congreve  matche& 

"  Washing  in  fresh  water,  and  then  immersing  in  creosote 
water,  preserves  many  of  the  species  in  a  very  natural-looking 
manner ;  but  they  are  killed  by  the  fresh  water,  and  the  en- 
dochrome  becomes  much  condensed,  in  the  Pleurosi/jmata  and 
some  other  specie&  The  addition  of  spirit  quite  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  frustules,  as  it  dissolves  the  endochroma 

"  There  is  another  salt  marsh  a  little  farther  down  the  same 
line  of  railway  at  Higham,  which  it  would  be  well  to  explore ; 
but  as  I  have  only  paid  it  one  visit,  at  the  most  unfavourable 
time  of  the  year  I  could  possibly  have  hit  upon — the  early  part 
of  December,  I  did  not  find  many  species  there.  I  would  ob- 
serve that,  as  far  as  my  limited  experience  extends,  the  most 
&YOurable  months  for  procuring  Diatomaceae  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  October,  but  some  species  are  found  in  perfec- 
tion as  early  as  February,  and  many  as  late  as  November,  and 
a  few  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

"  There  is  a  piece  of  boggy  ground  near  Keston,  beyond 
Bromley  in  Kent,  where  the  river  Ravensboume  takes  its  rise, 
where  many  interesting  species  of  Desmidieae  and  other  fresh- 
water algae  may  be  procured.*  From  Bromley,  walk  on 
towards  Keston,  passing  near  Hayes  Common  and  Bromley 
Common  on  the  right.  Continue  for  about  another  half  mile 
along  the  road,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  hand,  pass  the  reser- 
voirs, and  approach  an  open  space  where  there  is  a  bog  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and,  tending  towards  the 
right,  make  your  way  amongst  heaths,  ferns,  mosses,  and  the 
beautiful  Droaera  rotundifolia  (sundew),  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  little  stream  rippling  through  a  sort  of  narrow  trench  in 

*  An  omnibuB  leaves  the  Elephant  and  Castle  at  half-past  nine  every 
morning  for  Bromley,  which  is  the  most  convenient  means  of  access 
to  the  spot. 
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tho  Sphagnum,  &c  By  workbg  your  way  up  the  etrenm 
yon  avoid  the  inconveiiiflnce,  wliich  would  otherwise  be  expe- 
rieuced,  of  the  water  being  rendered  turbid  in  consequence  of 
halving  to  tread  in  the  boggy  ground, 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  little  stream  may  be  observed  eome- 
tiiin^  of  a  pale  pea-green  colour  flickering  about  in  the  current, 
which,  on  your  attempting  to  grasp,  most  likely  eludes  yon,  and 
slips  through  the  fingers,  from  being  of  a  gelatinous  nature.  It 
consists  of  a  hyaline  substance,  \t'ith  a  comparatively  small  quao- 
'  tity  of  a  bright  green  cndocbrome  disposed  in  little  branchee, 
and  this  is  the  Drupanialdut  gloTncrata.  Another  object  is  a 
maSH  of  green  filaments,  rather  harsh  to  the  touch,  very  slip- 
ptiry ;  when  viewed  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  each  filament 
in  seeu  to  be  suiTounded  with  several  bands  of  green  dote,  look- 
ing like  a  ribbon  twisted  spirally,  and  may  be  rocognhseil  as 
Zytf/iema  iiitulutn.  In  various  parts  there  are  otlier  species 
oi  Zytjnema,  TyndoA'iAlea,  Mtyugeotla,  Mesixiatjms,  and  many 
othera  Keeping  up  the  stream,  and  occasioDally  diverging  a 
little  on  either  ^de  of  it  amongst  the  miniature  bays  and 
pooli  in  the  Sphagnum,  on  looking  straight  down  into  tlie 
water  we  shall  probably  see  at  the  bottom  a  little  maas  tSjeUjf, 
of  a.  hrhjht  'jT'-'-'K  and  stuiMod  with  numoroTis  brillmit  bubbles 
of  oxygen  gas.  ITiis  is  the  general  appearance  of  most  of  the 
I>esmidicie.  as  ^f icrasterius,  iiua»trum,  Closteriviii,  Cosma- 
rium,  &c.  &c.  The  spoon  is  also  a  handy  tool  ui  this  case, 
though  by  practice  the  finger  ivill  do  nearly  as  well,  the  chief 
difficulty  arising  when  the  specimen  is  brought  to  the  siirface 
of  tliL-  water,  it  not  being  easy  to  get  it  out  in  either  case  with- 
out losing  a  considcrabh'  portion  of  it 

"  Little  pools  ill  the  bog,  made  by  the  footsteps  of  cattle,  are 
particularly  good  spots  to  find  Desmidiea:,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  many  species  in  a  \ery  contractt'd  spaeo. 

"  The  most  prolific  bog  I  am  ncqujiintod  with  is  at  Ttinbridge 
Wells,  near  a  house  known  aa  Fisher's  Castle,  not  far  from 
Hurst  Wood.  There  is  also  a  good  one  at  Eshcr,  at  a  spot 
called  West  End. 

"  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  in 
this  department  of  botany  without  going  some  distance  from 
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town,  but  assuredly  only  commoner  and  fewer  species  can  be 
met  with  nearer  home.  At  the  West  India  Docks  I  have 
found  SynedrafcLSciculata,  GompkoneTaa  curvcUv/m,,  DiaUmui 
dongatum,  Diatoma  wXgare,  SurireUa  ovata,  &a  &a  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  at  this  same  place  a  few  objects  not  of  the  botanical 
class,  as  SpongiMa  fluviatUiSy  Cordylophora  lacustria,  Alcyo- 
nella  stobgnorv/m,  &c,  are  obtainable  in  abimdance  in  the 
autumn. 

"  In  the  Serpentine  may  be  found  Cladophora  glomerata  and 
Sphceroplea  crispd,  two  of  the  filamentous  algaB ;  and  in  the 
ornamental  water  in  St  James's  Park,  Cocconema  Icmceolatv/m, 
and  other  species  of  this  genus,  Go7n2yhonevia  cristatum, 
&c  &a  Epping  Forest,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Leyton- 
stone,  Snaresbrook,  Wanstead,  and  Woodford  Bridge,  are  also 
capital  localities  for  the  filamentous  Alga;,  especially  the  last 
named,  where  NiteUa  translucens  and  Chara  wlgaris 
abound. 

"  In  the  fountains  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  I  have 
met  with  several  species  of  Diatomaceas  and  Desmidiese  at  dif- 
£srent  seasons,  including  the  genera  oiSy^nedra,  Oomphonemay 
CocconeiSyStauro7iei8,Cy7iiatoj}leura,SurirellayPhur(mg7r^ 
&a,  among  the  former,  and  Closteriurri,  Cosmariurriy  and 
Staurastrwm  among  the  latter. 

"  Hampstead  Heath,  although  producing  some  of  the  above, 
is  a  place  far  more  prolific  in  aquatic  animalcules,  even  if  we 
exclude  the  Volvox  globator  from  this  latter  class,  and  reckon 
it  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom," 

Loccditiea  for  Infusoria. — All  the  smaller  kinds  are  found 
in  vegetable  infusions,  or  in  fluids  where  either  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  is  decomposing,  but  the  larger  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  clear  pools  and  streams,  where  they  are 
either  found  swimming  about,  or  else  congregated  ai'ound,  or 
attached  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  or  to  the  stems 
of  aquatic  plant&  The  ordinary  ditches  and  ponds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  will  yield  most  of  the  common 
forms,  but  there  are  certain  localities  in  which  some  of  the 
more  highly  orgamzed  can  only  be  collected.  A  pond  near 
"  Jack  Straw's  Castle,"  on  Hampstead  Heath,  is  very  famous 
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for  the  Volvox  globator,  the  Arborescent  Torticella,  and  for 
many  species  of  Rotifer.  According  to  tie  late  Dr.  Maatell  *  in 
a  lake  beLind  Grove  Ilovse,  on  Claphani  Commoii,  in  which  tlic 
white  water-lily  grows,  the  splendid  Stephanoceroa,  or  crowned 
animalcule,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hamlin  Lee ;  it  has  since  been 
met  with  in  other  ponds,  but  most  abundantly  in  that  called 
the  Black  Sea,  on  Wandsworth  Common,  near  the  railway 
station.  A  small  pond  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  B.  Etlwards,  in 
Shoreditch,  has  been  long  noted  as  having  supplied  micro- 
scopists,  at  one  time  or  other,  with  almoat  every  variety  of 
the  more  higldy  organized  Infusoria. 

The  Alcyoji-ella,  and  several  species  of  fresh  water  sponge^ 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Commercial  Docks.  The  Stenior 
ctTTuleu.fl  has  been  found  abundantly  by  tJie  author  in  ditches 
which  communicate  with  a  small  stream  in  the  I^e  of  Dogs, 
close  to  the  tiiuber  dock  opening  into  tlje  West  India  South 
Dock.  The  Daj'hnia  are  veiy  abundant  in  the  summer 
mouthB  in  the  dock  waters,  to  the  surface  of  which,  in  the 
evening  they  communicate  a  red  colour,  known  to  the  com- 
mon people  as  spawn.  The  Bi-a/ndiiyua  atagnalin,,  a  highly 
interesting  crustacean,  is  found  in  small  pools  of  soft  water  on 
Blackheath  :  care  must  be  taken  in  managing  it,  as  it  rarely 
lives  more  than  a  week  or  two.  In  the  mud  of  many  ponds 
may  be  obtaine<l  very  interesting  foniis  of  Nuvicula  and 
Dkdorinx ;  iu  the  mud  of  the  Thames,  at  v.iriims  localities, 
such  as  Lambeth,  Wo<^hvich,  Tilbiiry,  and  Greenhithe,  have 
been  discovered  XmithUJia,  and  a  very  beautiful  genus  termed 
Tilcciitlium.  In  the  mud  of  tlie  lluinber,  near  Hull,  have 
been  found  two  Iwautiful  spcciiis  of  Nu.vicula,  tenned  hippo- 
campus and  uiu/nhilii,  the  former  bi.'ijig  an  excellent  test  of 
a  <|uarter-of-an-inch  object  g!;uw,  the  latter  of  an  eighth  or 
twelfth ;  both  these  will  lie  shuwu  liiglily  magnified  with  the 
other  test  objects  at  the  end  »f  tliiswoik.  In  the  white  ]»early 
matter  often  seen  in  ])eat  bi.ij,'s,  and  iu  thf  neighbourhood  of 
swampy  poiJs,  will  Iw  fuuiid  an  almntlaiici!  of  lurieaj  iir  shells 
of  Infusoria;  the  most  laVHiiriti'  Licalitirs  bilng  the-  ln>gB  of 
•   Th.iughU   on  AmiMikuks,  Uj  tl.  A.  ManUll,   R--j..  LL.I).  Luud<,ii, 
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Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Torkshire.  The  sea  shore  and  marine 
plants  yield  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms;  the  guano,  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  (as  will  be  again  noticed),  the 
stomachs  of  oysters,  scallops,  and  other  Mollusca,  all  abound 
in  some  of  the  most  elegant  species  of  a  genus  named  Cos- 
cinodiscus,  these  being  often  associated  with  others  in  a 
fossilized  stata 

The  Locality  of  the  Wheel  Animcdcide, — Microscopists,  from 
the  time  of  Baker,  have  nearly  all  stated  that  the  wheel 
animalcule  is  to  be  found  in  a  reddish  kind  of  slime  deposited 
from  water  that  has  been  standing  in  leaden  gutters,  or  even 
in  the  dust  that  remains  after  all  the  water  has  been  dried  up, 
which,  when  again  moistened,  will  seldom  fail  to  exhibit  them. 
Capt  Ford,  after  having  sought  in  vain  to  procure  them  from 
the  localities  above  described,  tried  several  other  plans  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  the  following  he  recommends  as  the  best  :* — 
"Early  in  the  spring  he  fills  a  three-gallon  jug  with  pure 
rain-water  (not  butt-water,  because  it  contains  the  larvae  of 
gnats),  from  this  he  takes  a  sufficient  quantity,  nearly  to 
fill  a  half-pint  jug,  he  then  ties  up  a  small  portion  of  hay 
or  green  sage  leaves  into  a  bundle,  and  places  the  same 
in  the  mug ;  about  every  ten  days  he  removes  all  the 
decayed  portions  with  a  piece  of  wire,  and  substitutes  a 
fresh  supply ;  a  little  of  the  deposit  scraped  from  the  side 
of  the  mug  near  the  surface,  when  placed  imder  the  micro- 
scope, will  be  certain  to  exhibit  them.  As  the  water  evapo- 
rates from  the  mug,  the  excess  of  rain-water  in  the  large  vessel 
will  supply  the  deficiency.  The  sage  leaves  were  found 
to  produce  the  largest  numbers.  The  same  mug,"  Capt  Ford 
also  states,  "  for  the  seven  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  note 
(in  184j1),  had  never  failed  to  yield  an  abundance/^  If  the 
animalcules  be  kept  in  glass  1)ottles,  they  should  not  bo 
exposed  to  a  direct  light ;  in  a  room  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
dark  comer,  or  upon  a  table  between  two  windows,  so  long  as 
the  light  that  is  allowed  to  fall  on  them  is  diffused  ;  they  will 
then  thrive  very  rapidly. 

*  Ificroscf>pical  Jimnial,  vol.  i.,  p.  9G. 
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Method  of  Feeding  Infusoria  wiiJi.  Carmine. — In  onJer  to 
display  the  cuireuls  made  by  the  cilia  of  these  miniite  animals, 
as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  digestive  system,  a  certain 
amount  of  colouring  matter  should  be  introduced  into  the  water 
containing  them,  which  will  render  both  more  evident  Thia 
plan  waa  first  employed  by  M.  Trembley,  without  any  im- 
portant result,  but  Ehreuberg  followed  it  up  more  carefully, 
and  was  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  Hie  internal  stnifture  of  those 
infusoria  which  he  subsequently  termed  Polygastria. 

The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  rub  some  pure  sap-grf?en, 
indigo,  or  carmine,  upon  a  palette  or  a  plat*  of  gla^  and  add 
to  this  a  few  drops  of  water ;  if  the  glass  be  now  held  on  one 
fflde,  a  portion  of  the  water  containing  a  certain  amount  of  the 
colouring  matter  may  be  dropped  upon  the  tablet  of  aa 
animalcule  cage,  or  into  the  water  in  which  the  animalcules 
are  contained ;  if  they  be  vorticellse  or  rotifers,  the  paiticlts  of 
colouring  matter  will  show  the  vibratile  actions  of  the  ciUa, 
whilst  other  particles,  wheu  swallowed  by  the  animalculea, 
will  give  a  rich  tint  to  the  various  compartments  of  their 
aUmentary  canal.  If  the  animalcule  cage  be  a  large  one,  A^^ 
'-  very  small  quantity  of  the  carmine  may  he  rubbed  upon  on^^| 
part  of  the  tablet,  and  the  water  containing  the  animalcules 
being  placed  upon  it,  may  be  mixed  up  with  the  carnune  in 
the  usual  manner.  Of  the  three  colours,  the  sap-green  will  be 
most  easily  swallowed  by  the  insects,  although  the  carmine 
shows  l>est  in  the  water,  whilst  the  indigo  is  iiwt  so  easily 
managed  as  the  other  two.  The  colours  when  employed 
should  be  of  the  purest  kinds,  otherwise  the  animalcules  will 
not  easily  swallow  them,  or,  if  swallowed,  the  death  of  the 
creature  will  speedily  result 

FOSSIL   IKFUSOIUA. 

An  endless  variety  of  Infusoria  arc  met  with  in  the  fossil 
state,  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  wliicli  have  become  aggrt^ted 
t<^'ether  in  such  immense  masses,  thiit  not  only  are  vast 
tiacts  of  country  and  cliains  of  mountains  formed  of  them, 
but  even  strati,  sovenil  yards  in  thitkues.s,  upon  wliich 
cities  are  built     Amongst  the  lir&t  discovered  of  the  infusorial 
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stxata  were  the  poliahing  slates  of  Bilin  and  Tripoli,  then  the 
Beig-mehl  or  Mountain  meal,  of  which  almost  the  entire  mass 
is  composed  of  the  siliceous  skeletons  of  different  species  of 
Navicula  and  Bacillaria.  In  more  modem  times,  the  Ameri- 
can Ckmtinent  has,  through  the  researches  of  Professor  Rogers, 
furnished  remarkable  examples  of  infusorial  sand-stone ;  one 
of  these,  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  is  many  miles  in  length, 
and,  in  some  places,  os  much  as  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  The 
great  mass  of  chalk,  as  seen  in  the  cUf&  and  rocks  of  our  coasts, 
is  made  up  principally  of  minute  foraminiferous  shells;  the 
flints  also,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  chalk,  are  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  composed  of  animal  remains,  and  in 
ihem  may  be  foimd  fish  scales,  bones,  spicula  of  sponges^ 
Xanthidia,  sheUs  of  various  kinds,  and  niunerous  small 
Zoophytea 

One  remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  fossil  Infusoria,  is, 
that  most  of  the  forms  may  be  still  found  in  the  recent  state. 
The  beautiful  engine-turned  discs  (Coscinodisci),  so  abundant 
in  the  Richmond  earth,  may  be  met  with  in  our  own  seas,  also 
in  great  profusion  in  the  deposits  of  Chia/ao  on  the  African 
and  American  coasts,  and  even  in  the  stomachs  of  the  oyster, 
scallop,  and  other  molluscous  animals  so  common  on  all  our 
shorea 

Method  of  Preparing  Fossil  Infusoria. — A  great  munber 
of  the  infusorial  earths  may  be  moimted  up  as  objects  without 
any  previous  washing  or  other  preparation,  by  the  method 
described  at  page  333,  but  some,  such  as  chalk,  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  to  deprive  the  infusoria  of  all  impurities ; 
whilst  others,  and  these  by  far  the  most  numerous,  require 
either  to  be  digested  for  a  long  time,  or  even  boiled  in  strong 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids  for  the  same  purpose.  Supposing 
the  earth  about  to  be  prepared  be  some  of  that  from  Richmond, 
in  America,  a  small  portion  having  been  placed  in  a  test 
tube  (or  other  convenient  vessel  capable  of  bearing  the  heat 
of  a  lamp),  enough  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  poured 
upon  it  to  fill  about  half  the  tube,  brisk  efferv'escence  will 
now  take  place,  which  may  be  assisted  by  the  application  of  a 
small  amount  of  heat,  either  from  a  sand-bath  or  from  a  lamp ; 
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as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  acid  has  ceased,  anotlier  supply 
may  be  added,  and  the  same  continued  until  no  fiirlber  olfoct 
is  produced ;  strong  nitric  acid  sliould  now  be  substituted  for 
the  hydrochloric,  when  a  further  effervescence  will  take  plao^ 
which  also  may  be  greatly  aided  by  heat ;  after  two  or  thrm 
fresh  supplies  of  this  acid,  diatiUed  water  should  be  employed 
to  dilute  the  remains  of  the  acid  in  the  tube,  and  this  repcaUfd 
until  the  water  comes  away  perfectly  clear  and  without  any 
trace  of  acidity ;  the  residue  of  the  earth,  which  cousiiits  of 
silica,  will  contain  all  the  infusorial  fomis,  some  of  this 
may  be  taken  up  by  a  fishing-tube,  hud  on  a  slide,  and  ox- 
amined  in  the  usual  way;  sliould  perfect  specimens  be  pri^ottt, 
they  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  in  the  manner 
described  in  page  333 ;  if  not,  the  slide  may  be  wiped  clean,  [ 
and  another  portion  of  the  sediment  taken,  and  dealt  with  in  ' 
the  eame  way.  The  guano,  from  containing  a  large  amount  , 
of  animal  matter,  requires  a  rather  different  mode  of  I 
treatment  Mr.  Henry  Deane,  of  Clapham,  who  has  paid  I 
considerable  attention  to  these  matters,  has  recommended 
the  following  as  the  best  method  of  proceeding:* — "Told  ^ 
any  convenient  quantity  of  pure  Ichaboe  guano,  and  wash  it  '^ 
by  repeated  ablutions  of  dislillcd  water,  until  the  water  is  no 
longer  coloured,  oljsen^ing,  after  each  adilition  of  water,  that 
it  must  be  well  stirred  two  or  three  times,  and  then  allowed 
to  settle  for  some  hours.  When  sufficiently  washed,  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  water  last 
used  ;  this  dissolves  some  portion  of  it  with  effervescence,  and 
causes  a  more  j)erfect  subsidence  of  that  portion  which  it  docs 
not  act  upon.  After  tliis,  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  deposit 
to  become  well  settled  down ;  then,  the  clear  liquor  being 
poured  off  as  clearly  as  possible  without  loss  of  the  setlimeut, 
a  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  ju  the  proportion  of  about 
two  fluid  ounces  to  every  ounce  by  weight  of  guano  employed, 
is  to  be  added.  A  strong  cffLTvcscence  takes  place,  which  is 
to  be  assisted  by  setting  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place,  at  the 
temperature  of  about  200',  for  six  hours,  during  which  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  guano  is  dissolved.  After  allowing  it 
'   Traniactioi"  of  the  Micriisi:n/iicul  .Si/rieti/,  vol.  ii. 
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to  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  pour  off  the 

add  liquor  as  closely  as  possible,  and  wash  the  sediment  with 

an  abundance  of  distilled  water.     The  finer  portions  of  this 

sediment  will  contain  all  the  siliceous  shells  of  the  guano, 

perfectly  freed  from  extraneous  matter.'^     It  should  be  borne 

in  mind,  in  all  these  cases,  that  some  time  shotdd  elapse  before 

die  e^ds  or  the   distilled   water  are  poured  off  from  the 

^  V  ,  nt^    in    order    that  the  solid    matters  may  subside, 

has  often  happened  that  the  most  beautiful  of  the 

*ia  have  been  thrown  away  with  the  water  employed  to 

them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MICROSCOPICAL 

OBJECTS. 

Fob  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  resident  in  the  coimtiy, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigating  any 
of  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  whether  for  amuse- 
ment or  otherwise,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  divide 
vegetable  and  animal  structures  into  different  classe&  Mr. 
Topping,  of  No.  4,  New  Winchester  Street,  Pentonville 
Hill — ^Mr.  Darker,  of  No.  9,  Paradise  Street,  Lambeth — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Norman,  of  No.  10,  Foimtain  Place,  City  Road — 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bond,  of  Na  1,  Emma  Street,  Ann's  Place, 
Hackney  Road — and  Mr.  George  Carter,  of  20,  Christopher 
Square,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury — ^have  obligingly  furnished  the 
author  with  lists  of  the  most  important  specimens  of  the 
various  classes  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  to 
their  customers ;  from  these  as  well  as  from  one  which  has 
been  derived  ftt>m  a  variety  of  other  sources,  including  the 
authors  own  experience,  the  following  collection  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  for  examination  has    been   drawn  up. 
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Those  who  may  require  a  more  extended  list,  may  ooiisiilt  a 
work  published  in  18i7,  entitled  Microscopic  Ohjcrin,  ako 
A  List  of  Tu\)  Tliousatid  Microacojnc  Obje-cU,  by  A.  Pritchard. 
Loudon,  1S35  A  full  description  of  the  vegetable  and  itniinal 
toESuee  is  also  given  in  the  Histological  Catalogue,  published 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  two  volumes  of  which  on 
now  really.  As  the  structure  of  vegetables  is 
made  out  than  that  of  animals,  and  much  less  dissection  anl' 
preparation  reqiiired  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  tbo 
author  haa  thought  it  proper  to  commence  the  clas^otioD 
with  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  objects  that  can .  bn 
procured  Erom  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  illustrationa  of  stmc- 
tural  botany. 

VEOETAKLE  TISSUES. 

Preparations  of  vegetable  tiomes  are  principally  olitained 
either  by  tearing,  by  making  sections,  by  maceration,  or  ty 
dissectioD,  whilst  others  cau  bo  oxamine<l  in  the  natural  state 

Cuticles. — The  cuticle  of  the  stem,  Sower,  or  leaves,  may  bc 
removed  by  maceration,  or  in  the  maimer  described  at 
377,  by  tiikint;  a  Pin^ll  portion  bctwfen  thf  l.lii.Ic  of  th*-  knife 
and  the  tliumb,  and  tearing  it  away  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  separation  is  most  easily  pffectcil.  Giticles  should  be 
mounted  either  dry  or  in  fluid ;  when  much  colouring  matter 
is  present,  the  former  method,  or  that  in  bal.sam,  shoidd  be 
adopted.  A  few  of  the  most  illustrative  specimens  may  he 
obtained  from  the  following  plants  : — 

Apivc  Americana,  Goiiri],  Onciiliiira, 

An.igallis,  Iliijii  i-:irnosa,  0|inutiri  vulj^-nri*. 

Deutiia,  Nqiodtlii-s,  Pcl.'irniMiiuni, 

G«nuiiuiD,  Oluau'liT,  Soiipus  paliistris. 

Siliceous  Culldes. — These  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  stems  and  parts  of  grasses  in  tin;  manner  Ijofore 
described  at  page  3oH,  l)y  the  action  of  acid;  tliey  will  all 
exhibit  a  beautiful  arrang*'ment  of  silica,  and  form  splendid 
objects  for  polarized  light  : — 
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Eqnisetam, 
Festaca  gigantea, 

pratensisy 

Wheat-straw, 
Wheat-grain, 
Barley-straw, 
Barley-grain, 


Oat-straw, 

Oat, 

Canary-straw, 

Canary-seed, 

Phams  cristatus, 

Rioo-husk, 

Rye-straw, 


Rye, 

Malacca-cane, 

Manilla-cane, 

Dragon-cane, 

Wanghae-cane, 

Bamboo-cane, 

Rattan-cane. 


With  the  above  list  may  be  included  the  following  one, 
which  consists  of  the  hairs  from  the  leaves  of  certain  plants ; 
these,  like  the  cuticles  above  described,  are  provided  with  a 
protecting  coat  of  silica : — 

Deatzia,  Durio,  Elseagnus,  Olive. 

Hairs. — ^These  are  found  principally  upon  the  under  surfaces 
of  leaves,  upon  stems,  or  upon  some  part  of  the  flower ;  they 
are  generally  viewed  as  opaque  objects ;  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  may  be  detached  and  then  mounted  either  in  fluid  or  in 
Canada  balsam.  The  following  list  will  exhibit  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting  varieties  :— 


Acanthodium,  Cycas  revoluta. 

Althaea,  Deutzia  scabra, 

Anchusa  tinctoria,  Dolicbos  pruriens, 

—     angustifolia,  Dorstenia, 

Borage  officinalis,  Durio  zebetbinns, 


Hffiagnus  angustifolia, 

Nepenthe^ 

Rhanmus, 

Verbascum, 

Tradescantia. 


Cellular  Tissue. — This  tissue  enters  more  largely  than  any 
other  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  structures;  perfect 
cells  may  be  obtained  very  readily  from  ripe  pulpy  fruits, 
such  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  peach,  from  other 
plants  they  may  be  procured  by  maceration,  or  the  shape  of 
the  individual  cells  may  be  shown  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
sectiona  The  following  list  will  embrace  some  of  the  most 
interesting  varieties : — 


Palp  of  Orange, 

Peach, 

Raspberry, 

Strawberry, 

Sections  of  Pith  of  Elder, 

Filix  mas. 


Sections  of  Lilium  candidum  (leaf), 

Nuphar  lutea, 

Pine, 

Rice-paper  Plant, 

Rush, 

Sparganinm  ramoeiim. 
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Fibro-cdltdar  Tiesue. — This  very  elegant  tissue,  consiating 
of  a  cell,  in  the  interior  of  which  a  spiral  fibre  is  coiled  up,  is 
found  readily  in  every  species  of  moss  of  the  genus  Sphag- 
num. In  some  of  the  orchidaceona  plants,  the  leaves  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  it,  from  these,  the  cells  may  be 
obt^ed  either  by  maceration  or  by  section ;  the  best  examptee 
are  afforded  by  the  following  plants : — 

Oncldium  Bou|ilitndiainim,  Pleurothallis  angoatifolia,  ■ 

CarthnginenBe,                     ruacifolia,  J 

divaricatuttt,  Saccolabrimu  gnttatum,  I 

pumilum,  Spliagnum.  u 

A  modification  of  this  form  of  tissue  is  found  in  the  t*sto 
of  some  seeds ;  a  portion  of  it  from  the  following,  when 
wetted,  will  esbibit  both  the  cell  and  the  fibre  in  a  very  beaa- 
tiiul  manner : — 

Salvia,  CoUomia  gi'nndiflora,  Collomui  lineoiis,  Acantliodjtuii- 

In  the  Klaters  of  Jungcrmannia!  a  loinilar  kind  of  tissue  may 
also  be  seen. 

Contents  of  Cells. — ^These  consiBt  principally  of  oolotmng 
matter,  starch,  raphides,  liqiiid  and  concrete  oils.  &c-,  Ac 

Cvltturing  Mailer, — Examples  occur  in  the  cuticle  of  tlic 
following  plants : — 

Cutido  of  Balaam,                                     Cuticle  of  Rhubarls 
Pelarj,'oniuiu,  Salvia. 

Starch. — Tlio  granules  of  starch  are  obtained  from  a  variety 
of  pliints  by  repeat^'d  washing  in  cold  water ;  m.iny  kinds  an? 
sold,  but  tliose  from  wheat,  rice,  arrow-root,  potato,  and  tons 
les  mois  (Canii.i),  are  ainongut  tlic  most  common ;  the  sjK'ci- 
meiis  should  be  mounted  drj,  in  a  very  thin  gl;iss  cell,  or  in 
one  made  of  jxiper,  so  as  to  kee])  the  cmcT  from  pressing  too 
much  on  the  granules.  A  knowledge  of  the  apix-arance  of 
tlie  different  kinds  of  starch,  wliun  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  of  great  importance  in  detecting  tlie  frauds  often  prac- 
tised on  the  public  by  introducing  grannies  of  our  comiin.m 
plants,  and  puffing  tht'in  06'  :is  l«longing  to  the  nn>re 
nutritious  and  expensive  kinds;  they  are  also  very  beautiful 
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objects  when  viewed  by  polarized  light     The  following  list 
will  give  the  most  interesting  varieties : — 


Arrow-root) 

Iceland  Moss, 

Sago, 

East  Indian, 

Indian  Bean, 

Tapioca, 

Wert  Indian, 

Indian  Com, 

Tons  les  mois  (Canna), 

£a]^orbia  splendens. 

Potato, 

Wheat, 

Horse  Chestnut^ 

Rice, 

Yam. 

Rapkides, — These  are  crystalline  bodies  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cells  of  plants ;  sometimes  they  resemble  needles 
in  shape  (hence  their  name),  at  other  times  they  occur  in 
octohedrons,  or  in  stellate  bundlea  Several  varieties  will  be 
found  in  the  following  list : — 

Agave,  Cascarilla  bark.       Onion, 


Aloe  yermcoea, 

Cinchona  bark. 

Pothos  coriacea. 

AnagallJB  (testa) 

Elm  (testa). 

Rhubarb,  Turkey, 

Apple-tree, 

Grape-vine, 

English, 

Ckcfcns  opontia, 

Hickory, 

East  Indian, 

enneagonns, 

Hyacinth, 

Squill, 

senilis, 

Lime  bark. 

Tulip. 

Spiral  Vessels. — These  may  be  procured  either  by  macera- 
tion and  subsequent  dissection,  or  by  vertical  sections  of  the 
stems  of  plants ;  in  some  transparent  leaves  they  may  be  seen 
vn  sUu,  or  may  be  accidentally  separated  with  the  cuticle 
Very  good  examples  will  be  foimd  in  the  following  plants : — 

Amadou,  Canna  bicolor,  Lycopodium, 
Asparagus,  Hyacinth,  Nepenthes, 
Cactus  opuntia,  Lily,  Mexican,  Palm, 
spedosa.  Long  Leek,  Rhubarb. 

Ducts  of  various  kinds. — ^These,  like  spiral  vessels,  may  be 
dissected  out  of  soft  stoma  or  roots  after  maceration,  or  may 
be  examined  by  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  of  more  dense 
structures ;  the  following  plants  will  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens : — 

Dahlia,  Opuntia  vulgaris,  Pteris  aquilina, 

Elaterium,  Phoenix  dactylifera.       Rhubarb. 

Woody  Fibre. — ^This,  although  strictly  cellular,  is  much  more 
28 
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firm  and  elastic  tlian  the  usual  forms  of  that  tissue ;  Uie  walls 
of  the  cells  are  for  the  moat  part  stnicturele^  whilst  otliere 
are  covered  with  uiiaute  markings,  or  with  pores,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, those  of  the  coniferous  tribe.  The  cells  of  woody  fibre 
may  be  examined  in  vertical  and  horizontal  sections ;  and 
after  long  raacpration,  or  by  a  process  termed  haclding.  as  in 
the  case  of  flax  and  hemp,  may  be  separated  from  oth«r 
investing  tissues,  lu  the  latter  plants  it  may  )>e  seen  in 
its  most  simple  condition,  whilst,  in  sections,  all  ite  pecidikr 
modificatioDs  can  be  examined  ',  the  subjoined  list  will  afford 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  examples : — 

Aporum  itnui'Iie, 

Araucjiria,  ■  ■ 

Canna  bioolor,  

Ohina-gwaa,  

Clematis,  

Flax,  

Flax,  New  Zealiuii],  

Mr.  Darker  has  long  been  known  to  microecojHste  for  faiB 
skill  in  makii^  ftectiooa  of  wood.     From  the  tine  the 

matic  mioro.'ici'y>e  was  firet  employed,  be  mounted  sets  of 
sections  made  in  tlirec  different  dirfctinns,  bet' 
ill  the  dry  way,  descril>ed  in  paj^c  341.  These  se^^-t■  to 
illustrate  the  structure  of  the  priiu'tpnl  families  of  plants,  and 
the  popular  as  well  as  generic  and  specific  names  are  priiilfil 
on  small  labels,  and  introduced  between  the  glasses ;  the  list 
is  aa  follows: — 


I 


I>iitc-[nlni, 
DruDfH  Winteri 
Bphe^rft  nLita, 
Nepaul  wood. 
Pine, 
Yew. 


Quercua  pcdimculftta     ,,. 

TJliuiis  caiupoBtris 

Swiet«uia  Maliagoni 
Dii'laziutu  Si'raniporense 

BiiUntium  culcitn 

Ripogonum  pmriflorum 
Phccnix  ilactvlifern 

Zamia  hotriilii         

SnccUiiniiii  otliciiinruni  ... 
DeamauthiiH  iialauii 
.-EBcLyuomene        


Oak, 

Kim, 
Alnhog.'uiy, 


se  Rice-jtajwr, 
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Tefltudinaria  elephantipes 

TVmkHJa  speciosa    

CereuB  Rojeni       

Carica  Papaya        

imbricata 

Dainmara  Australis 
Capreasns  horizontaliB ... 

Cedros  Lebani       

Larix  Enropea       

Pmaa  sjlyestris     

StrobuB        


pioea 


Abies  alba      

Taxodium  sempervirens 
JanipeniB  virginiaiia     ... 

Taxus  baocata        

Thuya  orientalis     

Onetmn  •••     • 

Ephedra  ahita        

ChiliensiB 

Dacrydimn  plnmoeiim  ... 
SaliBburia  adlantifolia  ... 
Casuariiia  eqniaetifblia  ... 

Cjcas  rerolata       

Atrophila  aoBtraliB 

Santalnm  album     

Tectona  grandis     

Fraxinoa  excelsior 

^  ISUUUa         ■••  •••  ...  ... 

Dichorizandra  thyrsiflora 

Popnlus  dilatata     

Tilia  platyphiUa    

Magnolia  grandlflora  ... 
Bambusa  anmdinacea  ... 
Coffea  arabica 


Cactus, 

...  PapaWy 

...  Norfolk  Island  Pine, 

...  Chili  Pine, 

...  Cowdie-tree, 

Cypreas, 

. . .  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 

Larchf 

...  Scoteh  Fir, 

. . .  American  Pine, 

...  Silver  Fir, 

...  White  Spmce, 

■  •  • 

...  Bed  Cedar, 

...  Yew, 

...  Arbor- vitae, 

...  Pine, 

...  Pine, 

•  •' 

...  New  Zealand  Spmoe, 

. . .  Maidenhair-tree, 

...  Horse-tail, 

•  •  • 

...  Tree  fern, 

...  Sandal  wood, 

...  Teak  wood, 
Ash, 

•  •  • 

Spiderwort, 

...  Poplar,  Lombardy, 

...  Lime-tree, 

...  Magnolia, 

...  Bamboo  Cane, 
...     Coffee-tree. 


FoasU  Woods. — Sections  of  these,  made  by  the  lapidary  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  woods  last  described,  will  exhibit  very 
remarkable  structures,  the  woody  fibres,  and  sometimes  the 
yessels,  being  as  perfect  in  them  as  in  any  recent  stema 
Specimens  obtained  from  the  following  localities  will  be  found 
amongst  the  most  striking  of  this  class  of  objects : — 
28* 
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Endogens — Eaat  Imliea, 
Antigua, 
-  Antigua, 
Allen  Bank. 
Australia, 
Crsigleith, 
Clftyeross,  Derliyahii 

Dudley, 
Darleaton, 


Eiogena — Harwich, 
Honduras, 


Me  of  Portland, 

Slieppey, 

Wight, 

Iwnel  Bmes, 

New  Holland, 

Oldbnrgli. 

Tweed  Mill, 

Van  Dieman's  Laud. 


A 


Hard  Tissites. — These  require  to  be  prepared  like  aections 
of  bone  and  shell,  sometimes  by  the  cutting-machine,  but 
more  frequently  by  grimliug  down  on  a  hone,  thin  slices  that 
have  been  cut  by  a  saw ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  gritty  tisue 
is  found  in  tlie  pear  tribe — this  can  be  obtained  either  bj 
eections  or  by  maceration.  The  following  list  will  erabr(u» 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  kinds:— 


Pear, 

Stone  of  Plum, 

Seed  of  Croton  tiglium, 

IVuDarind, 

Star  Aniae, 

SheUs  of  BnuU-nti^ 

Stone  of  Apricot, 

Cocoa-nut, 

- —    Cherry, 

Double  Co«oa-nnt, 

-—    Wild  Cherry, 

IlaMl-nut, 

Damaon, 

Ivory-nut, 

Date, 

Sago-palm, 

Ivory  mit. 

W.-Unut, 

Peach, 

Cone  of  Pine. 

I 


Ahja: — These  are  found  abundantly  both  in  salt  and  fresh 
water ;  many  of  them  form  most  interesting  subjects  for 
microscopic  examination,  the  marine  species  in  particular,  being 
so  often  covered  with  pojypiferoiis  Zoophytes  of  various 
kinds,  the  ciliated  arms  and  internal  structure  of  which  are 
object*  of  such  extreme  interest  In  a  work  like  the  present, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ]K»int  out  all  the  princi]*al  varieties 
in  either  class ;  the  author  would,  therefore,  beg  to  refer 
those  who  may  he  anxious  to  obtain  correct  iidormation  on 
these  subjects,    to    the   excellent  work  of  the    Hon.  W.   H. 
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Harvey,  termed  Phycclogia  Britcmnica,  or  a  History  of 
British  Seorweeds;  and  to  the  British  Fresh-water  Algoe  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  HassalL  Amongst  the  algae,  however,  are  now  classed 
an  extensive  family  of  microscopic  plants,  termed  Desmidiese, 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  British  species  of  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  labom^  of  Mr.  Ralfs;  they  have  a 
homy  covering,  and  starch  is  a  imiversal  constituent  of  them. 
Their  principal  genera  are  as  follows  : — 

Pentasterias,  Closterium,  Scenedesmufl, 

Xanthidiam,  Titmemorus,  Echinella, 

Euastrum,  MicrasteriaB,  Desmidium. 

SiUceous  SkeletoTis  of  recent  and  fossil  Diatomacece. — 
These  may  be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  as  they 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  strong  acids,  the  method 
described  at  page  388  will  be  found  necessary  in  all  cases. 
They  may  be  mounted  in  balsam  or  in  fluid ;  the  very  delicate 
kinds  for  test  objects  are,  however,  generally  raoimted  dry, 
between  two  pieces  of  thin  glass.  The  following  are  the 
localities  in  which  the  most  remarkable  species  have  been 
fomid : — 

Recent  Diatomacece, 


America,  seven  localities, 

Ponds  at  Blackheath, 

AlgoaBay, 

Wandsworth, 

Thames,  at  Tilbury, 

Totteridge, 

Woolwich, 

Hampstead, 

Lambeth, 

Highgate, 

Southampton. 

Spring  Dyke,  Hull, 

St  John's,  New  Brunswick, 

Rivers — ^Tyne, 

St.  Vincent's, 

Clyde, 

Petersberg,  Virginia. 

Humber, 

Tagus, 

Ipswich  Harbour, 

Nile, 

Charleston  Harbour. 

Mersey, 

Orwell, 

Guano  from  Ichaboe, 

Indus, 

Peru, 

Lea,  Essex, 

Patagonia, 

New  River,  Enfield. 

Saldanha  Bay, 

UB                                          KASJPVLATIOS.                                             ^H 

Foadl  DiaUymaceOB.                           ^^H 

LocfJitiea  :— 

Localitiea  : —                              ^^* 

BarbaJoea,  Mount  Hilloughby, 

Kritchelberg, 

Springfield. 

Holiierneaa,  Torkaliir*. 

Bei-muda, 

Limenberg, 

FrajizenbaJ,  Bohemia, 

Le  icesterelxire. 

Eger,  Bohemia, 

Germany  (fire  rariedes), 

Cartel  del  Piftno, 

Dolgelly,  North  WaleB, 

Bilin  (ail  varieties), 

Isle  of  Mull,                                  ^ 

Upper  Baan,  Ireland, 

Lough  Moiinie,  Ireland, 

Bridgewater,  America,             ^^H 

West  Point.  Nev  Vurk,           ^| 

Lapbnd. 

Tuscany  (two  varieties),          ^| 

Esen  (three  varietius), 

JuUand  SUt«,                             ^1 

St.  Piora,                                     ^1 

Blue-UiU-pond,  Maine, 

New  Z«ahnd,                          ^H 

Peteraberg,  Virginia, 

Tripoli  (two  varieties),            ^H 

Tuscany,                                  ^H 

Hollia-clifl^  Virginia, 

Nova  Scotia,                          ^H 

B»|ipeuhaiiocli;-diff,  Ameriei, 

Stockholm,                            ^^1 

Oregon, 

fl 

Ouraberland,  Rhoda  Island, 

Honntain  UeAl,                    ^H 

Wreatham, 

Mllfc                        ^^ 

From  the  American  localities  numerous  genera  have  been 
obtained,  for  specimens  of  which  English  microscopists  are  in- 
debteil  to  a  few  fellow-labourers  in  tliat  country,  but  more 
especially  to  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point  The  richest 
deposit  tliat  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  country  is  that 
from  the  Isle  of  Mull ;  it  has  been  most  carefully  examined  hy 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several  papers,  commu- 
nicated by  liim  to  the  Wicrosctjpical  Society. 

Many  other  kinds  of  Dcsniidiefc  and  Diatomacero  may  be 
preserved  as  microscopic  objects,  whose  bodies  are  either  soft 
or  contain  only  a  small  trace  of  silica  ;  they  may  be  mounted 
in  one  of  the  preservative  fluiils  before  described  at  page  300, 
but  of  these,  the  Glycerine  appears  to  preserve  the  colour  l>est, 
although  the  fluids  recommended  by  Jlr,  Thwaites  and  Mr. 
Kalfs  will  answer  for  most  puriwses.  The  cell  to  be  einployt-"! 
should  be  very  thin,  either  made  of  the  finest  glass  or  of  gold- 
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size,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Topping,  in  page 
310 ;  the  cover  also  should  be  very  thin,  as  high  powers  will 
often  be  required  for  their  examination.  Many  species  of  the 
following  genera  may  be  preserved  in  fluid,  and  some  of  them 
even  in  Canada  balsam : — 


Achnanthes, 

Enchelya, 

Meriilion, 

Actinocyclna, 

Euastrum, 

Navicula, 

Amphitetras, 

Englena, 

Paramecium, 

Arthrodesmus, 

Knnotia, 

Pyiidicula, 

Badllaria, 

Fragillaria, 

StaoroneiB, 

Bidduiphia, 

Frostolia, 

Stentor, 

BmchioDos, 

Gallionella, 

Syuedra, 

Closteriam, 

Gomphonema, 

Tabellaria, 

CoocoDema, 

Gouiam, 

Trichoda, 

Goecinodisciis, 

Isthmia, 

Triceratiuni, 

Diatoma, 

Hydatina, 

Vibrio, 

Doxoooccus, 

Meloaira, 

Volvox. 

Mosses, — ^The  structure  of  mosses  is  one  of  extreme 
interest ;  the  parts  most  frequently  examined  are  the  leaves 
and  the  theca,  or  seed  vessel,  with  its  various  appendages, 
viz.,  teeth,  calyptra,  and  operculum.  Some  specimens  may 
be  moimted  in  Canada  balsam  after  having  been  moistened 
and  then  properly  laid  out  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
to  dry  the  thecae  ;  others,  from  which  the  operculum  has  been 
removed,  may  be  mounted  on  discs  in  the  manner  shown  by  figs. 
2-l!5-6-7,  and  one  specimen  in  particular,  named  the  Fvmaria 
hygrometricay  when  so  mounted,  will  exhibit  the  movement  of 
the  teeth,  if  the  moist  breath  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  them.  The  leaves  of  SpJuignum,  or  the  bog- moss,  ex- 
hibit a  cellular  structure,  with  a  spiral  fibre  wound  round  the  in- 
terior of  each  cell  The  leaves  of  some  species  of  Splachnum 
and  Hookeria  are  also  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
appearance.  The  following  genera  will  be  found  to  include 
the  most  interesting  varieties : — 


Bryum, 
Dicranum, 
Funaria, 
Gymnostomum, 


Hookeria, 
Hypnum, 
Orthotrichom, 
Polytriehum, 


Sphagnum, 
Tortula, 
Trichostomum, 
WeLssia. 


I 
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Feme. — The  parts  of  this  curiouB  tribe  of  plants  moet  in- 
teresting for  microscopic  examination,  are  the  reprod«ctiv« 
oi^DS  or  sporang'M,  which  are  »tuato<l  on  the  under  surfece  of 
the  fronds,  and  consist  of  yellgwiah  brown  masses  of  capsules, 
in  wliicb  the  seeds  or  spores  are  contained.  Ferns  should  be 
gathered  before  the  capsules  are  quite  ripe,  otherwise,  in 
drying,  these  delicate  structures  are  apt  to  burst,  and  the 
contained  spores  are  scattered  to  some  distance  hy  the  actiira 
of  an  elastic  spiral  spring,  which  forms  a  band  or  zone  on  the 
upper  part  of  each  capsule.  After  having  been  careiuUy 
dried,  small  portions  of  the  frond  containing  the  sporulu 
should  be  fastened  by  some  cement  to  any  of  the  large  discs 
before  described  at  page  3+3,  or  the  very  flat  kinds  may  be 
mounted  between  glasses  with  Canada  balsam.  The  capsulce 
are  best  examined  as  opai:[ue  object^  with  a  power  varjnng 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  diameters,  when  illuminated  by  a 
Lieberkuhn,  or  by  the  side  reflector.  As  almost  every  kind  of 
fern,  whether  British  or  foreign,  is  more  or  less  beautiful,  it 
would  be  needless  to  particularise  any  individual  specimens ; 
thoae,  however,  presently  to  be  enumerated  under  the  head 
of  spore^  will  serve  to  abow  both  the  capsules  and  their 
contents. 

SjH»-es. — These,  which  .^re  (iiiiUagons  to  seeds  in  other 
plants,  should  be  examined  either  sis  ojnique  or  as  transparent 
objects,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  two  or  three  hundred 
diameters  ;  the  list  might  well  include  the  whole  of  the  feni 
tribe,  as  all  are  more  or  less  lieaiitilid,  but  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens : — 


A.liatituni  iiigriiiri, 

Loniaria  Bpicaut, 

— -        c-apiltu.  V, 

!1KTLm, 

Lyt-opodium, 

Anpi<liuD>  ncukutiiiji, 

rieris  ekgiuis, 

Davanin(.!imtiriL.iisi.f, 

hiistala. 

Urainmitia  ceti-riidi, 

I'olyiMiiiiiim  viilgii 

Hjmtuophylliiiii  Tin 

iliri.lgL'iisc 

-■,       S(-olo]>uii.iniini  VII 

—            \vi 

l^oiii, 

T.«ioj,:Africaii;.. 

/'.'//(in.— All  the  ■larker  kinds  may  be  mounted  in  Canatia 
Ijalsam,  the  more  trLUis|<arent  I'itber  in  tiuid  or  dry  ;  some 
remarkable  exaiii|ili's  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  list  :  — 
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Acacia  armata,  Fachsia  globoaa,  Marvel  of  Peru, 
Aiuigallis  arvensis,  GreraniumRobertianum,  Polygonum  orientale, 
Calla  ^thiopica,  Guernsey-lily,  Pentstemon, 
Campanula,  Iris  fstidissima,  Sedum  acre, 
Ck>nTolYulu8  major,  Jasmine,  Tiger-lily, 
minor.  Lychnis,  scarlet,  Tulip. 

Seeds, — These  are  generally  examined  as  opaque  objects 
with  a  low  magnifying  power ;  some  from  the  orchis  tribe,  and 
those  that  are  termed  by  botanists  "  wiTiged"  may  be  moimted 
in  Canada  balsam,  and  viewed  as  transparent  objects.  The 
following  list  will  contain  the  names  of  the  most  striking 
specimens : — 

Anagallia,  Coriopsis  tinctoria.  Orchis  maculata, 

Anethom  graveolens,  Dandelion,  bifolia, 

Arenaria  marina,  Eremocarpus,  Poppy, 

IKgnonia  radicans,  Groundsel,  Sorrel, 

Carraway,  Lophospermum  erubescens,  Sphenogyne  speciosa, 

OuTot,  Manethia  coccinea.  Sycamore, 

GoUomia  grandiflora,  Migniouette,  Verbena. 

MisoeUaneoiva  Struct  ures  of  a  fibrous  character. — For  the 
sake  of  comparison  of  known  with  unknown  vegetable  and 
animal  fieibrics,  certain  specimens  of  woody  fibre,  in  the  shape  of 
flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  and  of  animal  structm'es,  such  as  silk, 
hair,  and  wool,  should  be  provided ;  some  of  them  may  be 
examined  as  opaque  objects  upon  a  dark  ground,  whilst  others 
will  require  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  hght  Mummy  cloths 
of  di£ferent  kinds  have  often  been  matters  of  dispute  with  various 
microscopists,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
they  were  composed.  The  late  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe, 
first  directed  attention  to  the  value  of  the  microscope  in  these 
researches,  and  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  material 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  was  linen,  and  by  the  Peruvians 
cotton ;  the  former  being  known  by  its  solid  and  cylindrical 
character,  the  latter  by  being  a  more  or  less  flattened  band. 
The  structure  of  silk  and  hair  is  widely  diffierent  firom  that 
of  cotton  or  linen ;  hence,  in  woven  fabrics,  a  knowledge  of 
each  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  can  be  un- 
equivocally demonstrated,  by  the  microscope,  whether  any  of 
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develops  &om  every  part  of  its  eurface  rangle,  short,  thick 
tapeiing  tubes,  within  which,  in  some  cases,  a  spiral  fibre  ta 
loosely  coiled,  whilst  iji  others  the  place  of  the  spiral  fibre  is 
supplied  by  distaut  rings.  The  seeds  of  the  following  planta 
should  be  selected  and  treated  in  the  manner  above  de- 
ecribed : — 

Acanthodium  spiuatum,     Collomia  grnndiflora,       Rnellu  fonnooa, 

Blepharia linearifc  Salvia  pnttensis, 

CasuiU'iu&,  Phajlopaia  glutinosa,      Salvia 

ANIMAL  TISSUES. 

Preparations  of  animal  atnictwee  are  obtained  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  but,  more  or  lesa  dissection,  wQI  be  found  necessary 
in  almost  every  case.  The  subjoined  lists  will  alTord  a  few  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  diflerent  kinds  that  may  be  procured 
from  the  various  classes  of  animals. 

Sponges. — ^These  lowly  organizeil  auimals  are  found  both  in 
salt  and  fresh  water  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  many  of  them 
are  very  minute,  and  may  be  examined  without  much 
previous  preparation,  whilst  others  require  either  to  be  burnt 
or  acted  on  by  acid,  in  order  to  display  the  small  maaaes  of 
flint,  termed,  spir.'d'i.  which  fonn  thi'ir  rudinientarr  skeK't'^u, 
as  well  as  other  masses  of  the  same  material,  which  enter  lai^ely 
into  the  frame-work  of  tlie  young  sponges  or  gemviules.  The 
British  fresh  water  sponges  abound  frequently  in  gemmules, 
but  the  spiciila  are  mostly  needle-shaped,  like  the  raphides 
in  the  hyaciutli  and  squill,  but  they  are  not  crj'stalline  ;  in 
some  of  the  marine  species,  esjiecially  those  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Algoa-bay,  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
both  may  be  obtained.  Mr.  BowerWnk,  who  has  paid 
considerable  attention  to  their  microscopic  structure,  has 
discovered  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting  forms ;  but  as  an 
immense  number  of  foreign  species,  which  possess  beautiful 
spicula  and  gemmnles,  are  still  undescribed,  it  would  l>e 
imiwssible,  at  present,  to  give  the  names  of  more  than  a  few 
of  the  well-known  genera.  Ulany  varieties  are  figurwl  in 
vol.  1  of  the  Histologiad  C'alah«/ui;,  and  a  still  larger  number 
in  the  author's  Lectures  on  Ifislologi/,  \ol.  2. 
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DictjochalLz  pmniceus,  Pachjmatisma  Johnstonia, 

Dysideay  SpongUla  fluviatilis, 

Greodia  Mullen,  lacustris, 

Grrantia  compressa,  Tethea  craDium, 

Halichondria  panicea,  lyncurium. 

Alcyonium. — Resembling  certain  sponges  in  external  ap- 
pearance, is  a  family  of  Zoophytes,  termed  Alcyonicbe,  which 
are  often  lobed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  outer  skin  being 
tough  and  studded  all  over  with  stellate  figures,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  eight  rays ;  from  these  the  tentacula  of  the 
polypes,  also  eight  in  number,  may  often  be  seen  to  issue.  The 
cells  for  the  polypes  are  situated  immediately  under  the  skin, 
and  are  the  terminations  of  long  aquiferous  canals,  which  run 
through  the  whole  polypidom  ;  the  space  between  the  tubes  is 
occupied  by  a  loose,  fibrous  net-work,  the  fibres  of  which,  in 
some  places,  are  more  crowded  than  in  others,  and  there  form 
small  oompartment&  All  the  interspaces  are  filled  up  with  a 
transparent  gelatine,  in  which  numerous  irregular  spicula  lie 
immersed  These  spicida  are  calcareous,  and  are  mostly  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  toothed  on  the  sides.*  They  may  be 
obtained  from  thin  slices  by  maceration,  or  by  burning  a  small 
portion  of  the  animal  in  a  spirit  lamp,  or  more  simply 
by  boiling  the  gelatinous  matter  in  caustic  potash-  Three 
Idnds  found  on  the  British  coasts  are  admirably  described  in 
the  work  just  quoted ;  these  will  all  exhibit  remarkable  spicula, 
and  are  named  as  follows : — 

Alcyonium  digitatum,  A  glomeratom,  Sarcodictyon  catenata. 

Many  other  species  are  met  with  on  foreign  shores,  in  which 
spicula  of  very  peculiar  shapes  are  abundant ;  the  author  has 
in  his  possession  some  sand  from  the  Red  Sea,  one-third  of  the 
bulk  of  which,  is  composed  of  the  spicula  of  different  species 
of  Alcyonium,  Qorgonia,  and  Sponges,  and  one-third  of  the 
remainder  of  foraminiferous  shells. 

Gorgonia, — Allied   to    Alcyonium    is    another    family   of 

•  A  HUtory  of  British  Zoophytes,  by  G.  JohnBtoD,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lon- 
don, 1S47. 
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Zoophytes,  termed  OorgonindEe,  whicli,  like  tlie  preceding, 
alsoucd  iu  Bpicula  of  voriouB  Bhapea;  these  may  l>e  obtained 
in  a  Bimilar  manner,  either  by  sections,  by  maooration,  by 
burning,  or  by  boiling  in  caustic  potash.  The  British  spocics. 
according  to  Dr.  Johnston,  are  five  or  six  in  number;  but 
in  other  pari*  of  the  globe  they  are  very  abundant.  Mr. 
Topping,  and  the  other  preparers  of  microscopic  objecU, 
supply  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  spicula,  almost  ail  of 
which  are  obtained  from  foreign  specuuens.  They  are  often 
of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  and,  when  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  btq  objects  of  great  interest.  The  first  five  species 
are  inhabitants  of  the  British  seae,  the  others  are  from  tropical 
seas: — 

GorgoQui  verrucosa,  Gorgonia  flammea, 

pLnnftta,  petechialis,  ^m 

Plsconitia,  juncea,  ^^ 

aneeps,  ambracaltun,         | 

Americano,  Frinuioa  lepadifera. 

Corah. — ^These  are  best  examined  by  horizontal  and  vej^ 
tical  sections ;  if  the  animal  matter  only  is  required,  the  SM- 
tioDB  may  be  macerated  la  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  five 
or  six  times  its  hulk  of  water  hrui  l>oen  added.  Mr.  Bower- 
bank  liius  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  structiurc  of  the 
Corallida;,  and  to  Jiis  publislie<i  paper  in  tlie  volume  of  ihf 
Phllosopfiicat  TtUDsacfhiis  for  IJS  1-2,  the  author  would  refer 
those  who  are  anxious  for  information  on  these  pointa  Trans- 
verse sections  of  red  coral  are  interesting,  as  showing  that  sucli 
hard  stnictures  are  maile  up  of  spicula. 

Zoophytca.—'Rcmleiit!^,  or  occasional  visitors  at  the  sea-side, 
when  provided  with  a  microscope,  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  some  of  these  most  elegant  of  animal 
forms.  Scarcely  a  piece  of  s(\a-weed  or  fragment  of  shell  will 
be  found,  that  does  not  affonl  a  habitation  for  .some  member 
of  this  interesting  fauiilj-.  Some  choose  for  their  dwelling- 
place  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  whilst  others  are  found  in 
localities  that  are  left  high  and  dry  at  every  ebb  tide.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  water  are  procured  by  an  operation 
termed  drchjini/,  whilst  the  others  can  be  very  well  collected 
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at  low  water,  as  they  are  generally  adherent  to  sea-weeds,  or 
to  old  shells  or  pebbles ;  amongst  the  most  common  are  the 
varions  species  of  Plumularia,  Sertularia,  Tubularia,  and 
Bowerbankia,  all  of  which  are  most  beautiful  objects  for 
microBoopic  observation ;  the  latter  genus  was  especially 
abandant  at  Heme  Bay,  in  September,  1848,  where  it  might 
be  picked  up  in  profusion  on  the  beach,  being  attached  to  a 
variety  of  sea-weeds.  For  a  full  description  of  the  various 
British  species  of  Zoophytes  which  may  be  met  with  either 
in  fresh  or  salt  water,  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
before  quoted,  should  be  consulted.  The  polypidoms  of 
Zoophytes,  when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  after  the  man- 
ner recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird,*  are  very  in- 
teresting objects  for  polarized  light,  especially  Sertvla/ria 
abieHnasnd  operoalcUxL 

Insects. — ^This  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  affords  to  the 
microecopist,  the  most  numerous  and,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful class  of  objects  for  examination,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  part 
of  the  body  of  an  insect  that  does  not  exhibit  some  remark- 
able structura  In  the  following  classified  list  are  enumerated 
some  of  the  insects  in  which  certain  parts  and  organs  may 
best  be  viewed : — 

AntenntB, 


Gockf^afer, 

Cockroach, 

Goat, 

Plumed  Gnat, 
Midge-fly, 
Poplar-hawk  Moth, 

Privet-hawk  Moth, 

Staphylinus, 

Tiger-moth. 

Blow-fly. 

CSabbage-butterfly, 
Cockroach, 
Field  Cricket, 

Ichneumon, 
Lacquey-moth, 
Magpie-moth, 
Privet-moth, 

Elytra, 

Red  underwing-moth, 
Silkworm, 
Spider, 
Water-scorpion. 

Buprestis, 

Cockchafer, 
Cicindela  germanica, 
maritima. 

Dermestes, 
Diamond-beetle, 
Dyticufl, 
Mantis, 

Musk-beetle, 
Notonecta, 
Rose-beetle, 
Unicom-beetle. 

The  elvtra  of  the 

^  various  kinds  of  diamond  beetles  are 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^  vol.  i.,  page  85. 
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amongst  the  most  brUliaat  of  all  opjitjue  objects ;  some  of 
them  are  much  improved  by  being  mounted  in  a  thick  cell 
with  Canada  balBam,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  332, 
whilst  others  lose  much  of  their  splendour  by  being  so  treattd. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  elytron  will  be  improved  by 
the  balsam,  one  of  the  legs,  or  aome  part  supplied  with  a  few 
of  the  iridescent  scales,  should  be  touched  witli  turpentine ;  if 
the  brilliancy  be  increased,  the  mounting  in  balsam  should  be 
adopted ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  colours  he  at  all  deadened. 
it  should  be  mounted  dry,  either  on  a  disc  or  in  a  cell,  as 
described  at  page  3i6.  The  elytra  of  some  beetles,  after 
having  been  softened  in  caustic  potash,  may  be  mounted  be- 
tween flat  glasses,  as  ordinary  objects,  and  in  them  the 
arrangement  of  the  trochese,  the  pits,  and  elevations  on  the 
surface,  and  the  short  spiny  or  branched  hairs,  may  be  well 
examined. 

Eyev  of  Insects,  Crustacea,  and  Arachnida. — In  the  first 
two,  the  eyes  differ  in  very  many  points  from  the  same  organs 
in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  each  beiug  composed  of  ao 
aggregation  of  many  hundreds  of  minute  lenses.  In  the 
Arachnida  or  spiders,  each  eye  has  only  a  cin^e  lens,  and,  b 
order  to  compensate  for  this  seeniinf;.  want,  the  number  of 
eyes  is  increased  from  four  to  twelve  in  some  R)x^ii.'S ;  a  few 
genera  of  insects  are  provided  with  two  or  three  single  eyes 
in  the  front  of  their  heads.  The  shaj>e  of  the  lenses  is  always 
such  as  to  admit  of  being  adapted  to  each  other  without  loss 
of  space  ;  the  more  common  form  is  lio.\agonal,  but  in  some 
Crustacea  they  are  square.  The  external  form  of  the  eve 
may  be  seen  in.  s'ttii  in  all  insects  when  viewed  as  opaque 
objects,  but  the  layer  of  lense.s  requires  the  aid  of  maceration 
and  dissection  to  free  tliem  from  a  considerable  amount  of 
pigment ;  those  may  be  mounted  either  dry,  in  fluid  or  iu 
balsam  ;  in  the  latter  way  the  collection  of  lenses,  if  requind 
to  be  flat,  must  be  made  so  by  pressure  whilst  soft,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  split. 

The  subjoined  list  will  serve  to  point  out  some  of  the 
insects  from  which  the  most  striking  sjiecimens  of  eyes  may 
be  taken ; — 
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Bee, 

Cray-fish, 

Shrimp, 

Boat-fly, 

Cricket, 

Sphinx  ligustri. 

Batterfly, 

Dragon-fly, 

Spider, 

Cidndela, 

Drone-fly, 

Stag-beetle, 

Crab, 

House-fly, 

Tabanus, 

Crane-fly, 

Lobster, 

Water-scorpion. 

Feet  of  Insects,  Jkc, — These  may  be  examined  as  opaque 
objects  when  mounted  on  discs,  or  by  transmitted  light  when 
placed  in  fluid  or  in  Canada  balsam ;  the  latter  method  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory.  Remarkable 
examples  of  adaptation  of  structure  to  particular  purposes 
will  be  found  in  the  insects  named  in  the  following  list : — 


Blow-fly, 

Wasp, 

Chrysis  ignita. 

Hornet) 

Sand  Wasp, 

Tabanus  boyinus. 

House-fly, 

Spider, 

tropicus, 

Drone-fly, 

Garden  Spider, 

Ophion  luteus, 

Saw-fly, 

Diamond-beetle, 

Panorpa  communis, 

Asilus, 

Dyticus  marginalis 

,male, 

Ichneumon, 

Humble  Bee, 

Acilius  sulcatus,  male. 

Case-fly. 

Bee, 

Cockchafer, 

Tenthredo, 

Hairs  of  Insects,  &c. — ^These  may  be  mounted  either  in  fluid 
or  in  the  dry  way ;  in  some  spiders  the  hairs  are  branched, 
in  the  larvae  of  many  insects  they  are  covered  with  spines,  and 
in  the  Crustacea  they  are  provided  either  with  spines,  or  are 
plumed  very  like  a  feather;  some  of  the  most  interesting 
gpecimens  of  the  latter  kind,  will  be  found  upon  the  body  and 
legs  of  all  the  crab  tribe,  but  upon  the  flabella  or  sweeping 
organs,  which  are  situated  within  the  branchial  chamber,  the 
hairs  present  the  greatest  number  of  peculiarities;  they  are 
mostly  scimetar  shaped,  and  provided  with  teeth-like  pro- 
jections from  the  convex  side,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  laminas  of  the  branchia?,  one  from  the  other,  in  order  to 
admit  water  between  them,*  The  remarkable  structure 
exhibited  in  the  minute  hairs  of  the  larva  of  the  Dermestes,  is 
shown  at  C,  in  plate  6,  figs.  1,  2,  3 ;  in  the  early  days  of 
achromatic  microscopes  it  was  considered  as  a  '^  test  object,"  and 

•  Vide  a  paper  by  the  author,  "  On  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the 
Flabella,**  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Societtf. 
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on  this  account  has  been  rebuned  and  accurately  represented. 
The  most  interesting  specimens  are  mentioned  in  tho  sub- 
joined list : — 


Aciliua  sulcatus. 

Detmeates  \arvn, 

Lobster,  OnbdiM, 

Bee, 

Uil, 

Crah,  claw  3, 

Gnat,  wing, 

Sea-monse, 

flabelia, 

Herculea-beetle, 

Shrimp, 

{Buwll  edible), 

Spid«r, 

fliibella, 

Tussock-moth, 

St>g-beeUc. 

4 


Parts  about  the  Moidh  of  iTiscds,  d'c. — Some'of  Uiese,  such 
as  the  jaws  of  beetles  and  spiders,  and  the  probosces  of  the 
Curculioiiidae,  require  little  or  no  preparation,  and  may  be 
mounted  on  discs  and  examined  as  opaque  objects,  whilst 
others  such  as  the  probosces  and  lancets  of  flies  and  bees,  'vrill 
demand  no  small  amount  of  skill,  iu  order  to  display  them  to 
the  beat  advantage  ;  when  thin  and  transparent,  they  should 
be  mounted  in  fluid,  but  in  balsam  when  they  are  thick  and 
opaque.  Previous  to  I:>eing  mounted  in  the  latt«r  way,  nil 
specimens  of  the  probosces  or  lancets  should  W  disaected 
whilst  soft,  and  then  laid  out  iu  a  proper  position  upon  a  slide 
to  dr; ;  those  that  are  taken  frotn  recent  insects  and  placed 
in  hakim  iiiiiLi('.li;it.'ly,  grnernlh  niiik.-  it  njijK^ar  milky.  Tl„ 
list  given  below  will  contain  the  names  of  some  of  those  in 
which  the  most  important  varieties  will  be  found  : — 


Ant. 

Cic-uia, 

Prolxistis  of  Butterfly, 

Amliia-ily, 

f'rickut, 

Itkingia, 

Bee, 

En.i.i3.|ly, 

S.iDd-bee, 

-fly, 

Flen, 

&iw-fly, 

Beetle, 

dual. 

Scoi-pion-flv, 

Blow-ily. 

Ilcimet, 

Spider, 

Breeze -tiy  (liirv.i 

,      H,>a^.|ly, 

water. 

Boat-fly, 

Txo,les 

Tiibanun, 

Bug, 

Mason  W: 

sp. 

TWk. 

Cluuneleon-fi}-, 

Pioboseis  of  Motb 

V<-n.ip. 

Pa'Tasidc  /jist/s, — These,  wlicn  caught,  .should  be  placed 
in  spirit  and  water,  in  order  to  kill  them  ;  the  more  trans- 
parent kinds  may  be  mounted  in  fluid,  the  glycerine  or 
Goadby's  solution  will  auswcr  well ;  some  jxsrsous,  however. 
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prefer  castor-oil,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Warington.  If  the 
specimens  be  very  opaque,  they  may  be  dried  and  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam  ;  some  of  the  large  kinds,  such  as  the  various 
species  of  Ixodes,  with  peculiar  instruments  for  adhering  to  the 
flkin,  may  be  mounted  on  discs  and  examined  as  opaque  objecta 
The  term  Epizoa  has  been  applied  to  this  class  of  insects,  in 
ooDsequence  of  their  being  found  on  the  exterior  of  animals, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  those  occurring  within,  which  are 
called  Erdozoa.  The  species  of  the  former  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  but  few  hitherto  have  been  described ;  scarcely 
any  animal  of  the  higher  classes  is  free  from  them  during 
flome  part  or  other  of  its  existenca  The  subjoined  list  could 
be  earned  on  almost  ad  infinitv/m,  but  it  has  been  deemed 
necessaiy  only  to  include  in  it  such  specimens  as  exhibit  some 
interesting  points  of  structure.  Those  who  would  wish  to  see 
figures  and  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  species,  should 
eoDsolt  the  Monograph  of  Mr.  Denny,  a  work  devoted 
especially  to  the  subject*  Some  of  the  parasites  are  claimed 
by  the  ^itomologist  as  belonging  to  the  class  iTiseda,  which 
indudes  all  that  have  six  legs,  whilst  others,  having  eight, 
and  commonly  called  Acari,  are  included  in  another  class 
termed  Arachnida,  In  the  present  case  such  a  distinction  is 
not  necessary;  they  will,  therefore,  all  be  termed  Parasites 
or  Epizoa,  and  the  animals  from  which  they  are  taken  placed 
in  alphabetical  order : — 


Albatros, 

Ajbs, 

Bat, 

Boa, 

Bag, 

ex  u  via  of, 

Cariama, 
Cat, 
l>og, 
Eagle, 
Flea,  Bat, 

Bed, 

Cat, 

Dog, 


Flea,  Hedgehog, 

Mole, 

€ruinea-pig, 

fowl, 

Horse, 

Harvest-bug, 

Ornithorhy  nchus. 

Parrot, 

Partridge, 

Peacock, 

Pheasant, 

Pig. 
Pigeon, 


Rat, 

Rook, 

Snail, 

Snake, 

SpaiTow, 

Stork, 

Swallow, 

Tick  of  Dog, 

Ox, 

Polecat, 

Sheep, 

Tortoise, 
Vulture, 
Water-rat. 


Rabbit, 

Momographia  Auophtronan  BriUamia,  by  H.  Denny.  London,  1842. 
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Some  very  minute  insects,  termed  Aphides,  are  abiiDtl&nt 
on  most  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  they  speeJily  injure  and 
destroy ;  others  agsiin,  to  which  the  term  CynipH  has  been 
aeeigned,  are  the  cause  of  certain  excrescences  on  the  leaves 
of  plauts  ;tn(l  trees  tenned  gallti.  The  well-known  oak-apple 
ia  produced  by  an  insect  tenned  the  Cyiiips  qveims,  a  most 
exquisite  object  when  examined  by  reflected  light;  the  same 
also  may  be  said  of  the  insect  from  the  gull  of  the  rose.  In 
order  to  collect  the  Cynips  from  tliese  structures,  they  should 
be  gatliered  when  ripe,  and  placed  in  a  box  covered  with 
gauze ;  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  numbere  of  insects  will  escape 
from  the  gall,  from  a  single  oak-apple  hundreds  have  Ijeen 
known  to  make  their  appearance,  and,  perhaps,  only  one  in 
every  six  will  exhibit  beautiful  colours,  the  others  being 
black,  these  may  lie  rejected,  as  they  exhibit  no  reinarkablfl 
structure.  The  coloured  flies  from  galls  of  the  followii^ 
trees  may  be  procured  very  readily,  and  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  kind : — 

CynijiB  or  the  Aah,  Aphis  of  the  Gerautnin, 

Oak,  Hop,  -^m 

Bom,  Potatoo,        -^^| 

Sycamore.  Rose. 

Another  tribe  of  minute  insects  is  known  by  the  name  of 
AcaH,  of  which  the  cheese-niito,  with  its  eight  logs,  is  the 
most  familiar  example  ;  generally  speaking,  these  burrow  iuto 
the  soft  parts,  and  are  only  occasionally  found  on  the  surface. 
One  species,  A.  scabiei,  i-s  peculiar  to  the  human  subject,  and 
others  te  particular  animals.  With  the  Acari  may  be  noticed 
ajiother  parasite  occiuring  in  the  solKiceous  follicles,  that  in 
man  being  called  the  Entozoon  ftAUeuloruvi.  The  subjoined 
list  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  sjjeciincLS  of  both  kinds  ; — 
Acarufl  autumiiallB  (HarvesMiug),     Eiitozuou  fnllifuloruni  (Mao), 

domcaticus  (Checso-iiiit*),  (Uors«), 

scabiei  (IWi-iusoctJ,  —  <t)t^). 

Method  ('/  oltaimiuj  the  Avai-nn  fcablei  or  Itch-iuBeet. — 
Many  persons  having  so  often  failed  in  proairing  the  Acjui 
from  the  disease  called  itcb,  and   those  from  the  little  black 
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spots  about  the  fece,  termed  acii/^  have  been  led  to  doubt  the 
ezistenoe  of  these  minute  creatures,  on  which  account  it  has 
beep  deemed  necessary  to  give  a  few  hints  how  they  may  be 
best  obtained  In  the  case  of  the  itch-insect,  Acarus  scabiei, 
the  operator  must  examine  carefully  the  parts  surrounding 
each  pustule,  and  he  will  generally  find  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  a  red  spot  or  line  communicating  with  it;  this 
part^  and  not  the  pustule,  is  to  be  probed  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  and  the  insect,  if  present,  turned  out  of  its 
luiking-place ;  the  operator  must  not  be  disappointed  by 
repeated  failures,  as,  in  the  best  marked  cases,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  haunts  of  the  creature  ;  when  found,  it  may 
be  mounted  in  some  of  the  preservative  fluids — the  glycerine, 
perhaps,  will  answer  the  best 

To  obtain  the  Entozoon  foUiculoi'um,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  some  spot  where  the  sebaceous  follicles  are  very 
abundant — the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  the  angles  between 
die  nose  and  lips,  being  the  regions  that  should  be  selected  ; 
if  a  part  where  a  little  black  spot  or  pustule  is  seen,  be 
squeezed  rather  hard,  the  sebaceous  or  oily  matter  accumu- 
lated unnaturally  will  be  forced  out ;  if  this  be  laid  on  a  slide, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  oil  added  to  it,  so  as  to  separate 
the  harder  portions,  the  insects,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
floated  out;  after  the  addition  of  more  oil,  they  may  be 
taken  away  from  the  sebaceous  matter  by  means  of  a  fine- 
pointed  sable  pencil-brush,  and  transferred  to  a  clean  slide, 
where  they  may  be  covered  over  with  thin  glass,  and 
moimted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Entozoa  are  more 
abundant  in  the  skin  of  some  persons  than  of  others,  but  there 
is  rarely  an  instance  where  many  black  spots  are  seen  about 
the  face  or  forehead,  from  which  they  may  not  be  obtained 
after  a  careful  searcL 

Another  species  of  Acarus,  termed  the  A,  atUumnalis,  or 
harvest-bug,  is  very  common  in  the  autumn ;  these  insects 
crawl  on  the  skin,  and  insinuate  themselves  into  it  at  the 
roots  of  the  hairs,  where  they  occasion  a  very  painful 
irritation ;  if  these  parts  be  examined,  a  number  of  minute 
red  spots  wiU  be  seen,  from  each  of  which  a  reddish  acarus 
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of  small  size  may  t)e  dislodged,  by  mmtia  of  a  needle  or  other 
aharp-pointed  instnitiient ;  this  can  be  best  seen  in  fluid,  but 
Hip  stnictiire  of  the  darker  kinds  may  even  be  satisfactorily 
made  out  when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

Another  Acarus,  and  one  which  for  very  many  years  has 
bono  the  great  source  of  delight  to  young  obeervers,  is  tho 
A.  doTtiesticus,  or  cheese-mite ;  tliis  may  be  well  shown  either 
118  an  opaque  or  a  transparent  object  As  mites  can  be  so 
reoihly  met  with  alive,  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  mount  a 
specimen ;  if,  however,  it  be  required  to  do  so,  the  glycerine 
will  bo  found  the  beBt  fluid  for  the  purpose. 

Scaler  of  Insects. — These  minute  bodies,  familiarly  kn.jwn 
as  down,  were  first  discovered  and  described  by  Leeuwenhoek  ; 
in  more  modern  times,  the  tines  on  their  surfaces  have  served 
as  objectfi  for  testing  the  defining  powers  of  single  lenae^ 
doublets,  and  achromatic  combinations.  The  scales  haviog 
the  greatest  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space,  and,  therefore, 
tlie  moat  difficult  to  define,  are  accurately  represented  in 
plates  7  and  8,  and  a  fidl  description  of  the  same  will  bo 
found  under  the  head  of  test  objects.  In  order  to  examine 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  they  should  be  mounted  dry, 
after  the  plans  described  al  page  338,  and  oxhibitt?d  by 
figs,  242-43  ;  the  scales  are  rea(hly  removed  from  the  wing  by 
merely  pressing  tlie  latter  very  gently  upon  an  ordinary  slide, 
or  upon  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  to  which  they  will  ailhcre  firmly ; 
they  may  then  be  covered  up  and  ceniented  in  the  manner 
previously  recommended  for  dry  objects,  or  as  shown  by 
figs.  242-43.  The  scales  from  the  wings  and  bodies  of  the 
following  insects  will  exhibit  many  varieties  of  markings,  all 
of  which  may  be  employed  as  Icstn  : — 


Alucila  licxailaclj'ti, 

I'odiini  plumlicft. 

Curcnlio  imperiiilis 

Poljommaliis  Arion, 

fJnat, 

— ^          Acis, 

A.louis, 

AlexLH, 

I^cpisma  saccliarinn. 

Arpu.. 

Morjiho  McneUuB, 

-— ■          ArRioIUB 

Papilio  Paris. 

I'iucn  vcstianclla. 
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SpimcUs  and  Trachecs  of  Insects, — The  method  of  pre- 
paring the  tUtchese  and  spiracles  of  insects  has  already  been 
described  at  pages  385-6 ;  they  may  be  examined  in  situ  in 
many  of  the  parasitic  insects,  in  others  the  aid  of  dissection  is 
neceasary  for  their  due  display.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  if  they  be  mounted  in  balsam,  they  show  best  when  full  of 
air.  The  following  liyirs  and  perfect  insects  will  exhibit  the 
tradies  and  spiracles  in  a  very  beautiful  manner : — 

Spirades,  Trachecp. 

Bee,  Blow-fly, 

Blow-fly,  Centipede, 

Centipede,  Chameleon -fly. 

Cockchafer,  Larva  of  Cockchafer, 

Dyticus,  Dyticus, 

Larva  of  Blow-fly,  Groat-moth, 

Wasp.  Silkworm. 

Stings, — All  the  apparatus  by  which  the  poisonous  matter 
is  secreted,  and  the  ducts  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
sting,  as  well  as  the  sting  itself,  are  best  shown  in  fluid,  but 
as  the  dissection  of  these  delicate  parts  requires  very  con- 
siderable care,  the  plan  of  drying,  and  then  mounting  them  in 
balsam^  is  more  commonly  practised ;  the  subjoined  list  will 
point  out  the  best  insects  for  the  purpose : — 

Bee,  Ichneumon  fly, 

Hornet,  Wasp. 

Stomachs. — In  some  insects,  such  as  the  Bee,  the  ramifica- 
tions and  anastomoses  of  delicate  tracheae,  may  he  shown  upon 
the  thin  walls  of  this  viscus;  in  others,  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  organ  is  well  seen,  whilst,  in  a  few,  the  tritu- 
rating apparatus,  or  gizzard,  situated  at  that  part  of  the 
junction  of  the  stomach  with  the  intestine,  called  the  pylorus, 
may  be  well  exhibited.  The  insects  named  l)elow  will  show 
all  these  parts  to  advantage,  and  are,  therefore,  the  best  for 
diasection : — 

Bee,  Cricket,  common,  Mole-cricket, 

Blow-fly,  field,  Staphylinus, 

Carabos  hortensis,  Dyticus  marginalia.  Stag-beetle, 

Cockroach,  Locust,  Wasp. 
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Besides  ttie  parts  of  insects  already  alluded  to,  there  lire 
other  importaDt  organs  that  require  a  separate  mention,  euch 
as  the  ovipositoi's  of  various  flies,  the  epinnerets  of  spidere,  the 
jaws  of  the  locust,  and  other  Orthoptera,  together  with  many 
remarkable  structures  that  will  fail  in  the  way  of  the  miaute 
dissector.  The  insects  in  which  the  ovipositor  can  be  well 
seen  will  be  here  enumerated,  as  well  aa  some  other  parts  of 
the  same  interesting  class  of  animals,  that  will  amply  repay  a 
careful  examination  and  dissection  i — 


Oripositor  of  Cicada, 

Cjruipa  quercua, 

Drone-fiy, 

Field-crioket, 

Ichueiimoii, 

Saw-fly, 

Spinneret  of  Spider, 


Web  of  Clubiona  atros. 
Jaw  of  LocuBt» 

IToiiBe-crii^t, 

Drum  of  Cicada, 

File  of  Cricket, 

tiraeahopper. 


PKEFAKATIOKS   from   TIIE   inQUER   ANIMALS. 


Blood.* — To  examine  this  vital  fluid,  it  is  neoeesary  to  plaee 

up<,n  a  K^asp  Pli.le  :■  ^iiiiill  dn>p  rrcrnlly  taken  from  tlu' 
animal ;  a  cover  of  mica,  or  of  the  thinnest  glass,  should  be 
l^d  over  the  drop,  which  is  then  ready  to  be  viewed  with  the 
highest  powers.  If  it  be  required  to  reserve  a  specimen  for 
future  examination,  a  very  small  quantity  should  be  spread  in 
the  thinnest  possible  layer  upon  a  glass  slide,  which  is  then 
to  be  passed  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  air, 
so  as  to  dry  the  blood  as  quickly  as  possible,  when  the  discs 
or  corpuscles  will  \>c  found  to  have  altered  but  little  in  shape ; 
in  order  to  preveut  the  prejjaration  from  being  injured,  or 
even  rubbed  oft',  a  cover  of  the  finest  glass  should  be  laid  over 
it,  and  cemented  down  in  tlie  manner  de,scril>ed  at  page  337 ; 
a  specimen  so  mounted  may  bo  kc])t  ;<ir  years.  The  following 
*  Tliosc  wlio  iDny  wish  to  Iv^rn  the  iM>iu]i;ir;iliva  sizes  of  tlie  b!oo>l 
CoriiUBcles  in  the  vert«linite  nuimal.-*,  hIiohIcI  i^iuisiilt  the  valuable  taljle 
of  Mr.  Gulliver,  publishol  u  tlii'  clii.  uiiiiilH^r  of  IJiu  ProceeJitigt  of  Ike 
ZotAjgkai  Socieli/. 
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vertebrate  animals  will  exhibit  the  most  marked  peculiarities, 
Uie  corpuscles  being  largest  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  smallest 
in  birds  and  mammals : — 


FMes. 

Reptiles. 

MammaU, 

JWi, 

Crocodile, 

Camel, 

Ferct, 

Frog, 

Drome<lary, 

Sahnon, 

Green  lizard, 

Elephant, 

Skate. 

Newt, 

Goat, 

Siren, 

Hedgehog, 

Birdi. 

Slow-worm, 

Man, 

Commoii  fowl. 

Snake, 

Mouse, 

Gooee, 

Toad, 

Napu  musk-deer. 

Ostrich, 

Tortoise, 

Sheep, 

Swallow 

Turtle. 

Sloth  (two-toed). 

Bone. — ^The  structure  of  the  osseous  skeleton  of  animals 
can  only  be  satisSEtctorily  examined  by  thin  sections,  made  in 
different  directions,  and  ground  down,  polished,  and  mounted, 
aooording  to  the  directions  given  at  page  352 ;  if,  however,  it 
be  merely  required  to  view  the  shape  of  the  bone  cells  in 
{basil  bones,  small  thin  chippings  mounted  in  balsam  will 
soffica  In  order  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture of  bone  in  the  vertebrate  classes,  specimens,  cut  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  should  be  obtained  from  the  following 
animals: — 


Fuhes. 

Reptiles. 

Cod, 

Boa  (vertebra). 

Conger-eel, 

-   (rib), 

Eel,  common, 

Crocodile, 

Flying-fish, 

Frog, 

Lepidosteus, 

Lizard, 

scale, 

Menopome, 

Pike, 

Newt> 

Polypterus,  scale. 

Proteus, 

Ray,  (skin) 

Siren, 

Kay  (spine). 

Slow  worm, 

Shark  ^vertebra), 

Snake, 

Silurus  (spine). 

Toad, 

Sturgeon, 

Tortoise, 

Sword-fish  (sword). 

Turtle, 

Turbot  (spine). 

Carapace. 
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^^ 

Birdi. 

MammaU. 

AlbalroB, 

Atelaa, 

Lion,- 

Common  fowl. 

Bat, 

&Licaciu  BhetniiL. 

Duck, 

Ounel, 

Mouse, 

Eagle, 

Echi.ina, 

Oi, 

Ostricb,  ftdult. 

Elephant, 

lUiinoceros. 

young, 

Horse, 

SloUi,                         J 

Penguin, 

Human,  adult, 

swt.                 1 

SwaUow. 

fatol, 

WhiJe.                       1 

jpecimeos  may 

be  taken  from  the  crar 

lin  nf  small  animals 

i 


BO  thin,  that  they  will  require  no  grinding  at  all ;  these  may 
either  he  mounted  dry  or  in  fluid ;  even  in  larger  animals 
portions  of  the  ethmoid  bone  will  often  require  no  preparalion, 
being  sufficiently  transparent  for  all  purposes  of  examination. 
Besides  the  above  deacribed  specimens  of  recent  baQcs, 
there  are  others  found  in  the  fossil  stat«  that,  when  cut  and 
polished,  will  exhibit  their  intimate  structure  as  well  at  the 
fresh  specimena;  they  are  geuerally  prepared  in  the  sum 
manner  as  the  fossil  woods  before  noticed  ;  oUiere,  wlnii  vciy 
opaque,  may  be  entirely  mounted  in  Iralsam.  Tliu  suhjouwJ 
liat  will  afford  the  names  of  a  few  animab  in  wliicb  the  intf|fl 
interesting  Btructures  may  be  found : —  ^ 


Bear, 

K.ll,j-,.s.imu., 

Plcsiosaurus, 

Uinomia, 

Iguauo.lon, 

PlLTOiiactyle, 

Elk, 

Jtamiuoth, 

Rbiuooeros, 

iLislo.ion, 

Whi.lo-rib, 

Hy^nn, 

Man, 

ear-1 

Teelli, — Like  bone,  these  require  to  be  made  thin  and 
polished,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  35i ;  but  the 
o|wration  is  very  difficult,  as  the  majority  of  teeth  are  sup- 
plied with  a  coating  of  enamel  of  flinty  hardness.  As  there 
are  three  distinct  elements,  viz.,  the  cement,  the  ivory,  and 
the  enamel,  entering  into  the  fimnatinu  of  most  teeth,  it  will 
hi?  necessary  that  the  sections  l>e  made  in  many  directions,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  each. 
In  the  following  ILst  will  be  given  the  uames  of  a  few  of  the 
animals,  the  teeth  of  wliicb  exhibit  some  well-marked  points 
of  structure : — 
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FUhea, 

Cat-fisb, 

Cod-fish, 

Conger-eel, 

Common  eel, 

Halibut, 

Lepidosteus, 

Myliobates, 

Parrot- fish, 

Pike, 

Pike-Barracuda, 

Shark,  Carcharias, 

Lamma, 

Saw-fish, 
Wolf-fish. 


Reptiles, 
Alligator, 
Boa, 

Crocoilile, 
Iguana. 

MammaU. 
Armadillo, 
Ass, 
Bear, 
Beaver, 
Boar, 
Cat, 
Deer, 
Dog, 


Dugong, 
Elephant, 
Fox, 
Horse, 
Human,  adult, 

foetal, 

Hyapna, 

Kangaroo, 

Lion, 

Mouse, 

Ox, 

Rat, 

Sheep, 

Tiger, 

Whale. 


FossU  Teeth. — ^These,  like  the  fossil  woods  and  bones  before 
named,  may  be  mounted  on  slides,  with  or  without  being 
covered  with  Canada  balsam ;  many  of  them,  however,  diifer 
but  little  from  the  recent  specimens,  but  those  of  extinct 
races  of  animals  exhibit  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities, 
and  should,  in  all  cases,  be  carefully  examined,  as  from  the 
structure  of  a  tooth  alone,  the  class  of  an  animal  has  more 
than  once  been  determined.  Those  who  would  wish  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  examination  of  recent  and  fossil  teeth, 
shoidd  consult  the  admirable  Odontography  of  Professor 
Owen.  A  few  interesting  specimens  of  the  teeth  of  diflferent 
animals  are  here  enumerated : — 


Bear, 

Dendrodus, 

Hyasna, 


Icthyosaurus, 

Labyrinthodon, 

Mastodon, 


Mylioliates, 

Plesiosaurus, 

Shark  (many  species). 


Shell. — ^The  structure  of  shell  has  only  lately  attracted  the 
attention  of  microscopists,  but  since  the  year  184>2  the  subject 
has  been  scientifically  investigated  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  and 
Dr.  Carpenter ;  to  the  latter  gentleman,  more  especially,  we 
are  indebted  for  several  valuable  papers  in  the  TranaaciioTis 
of  the  British  AaaocicUion,  to  which  the  author  begs  to  refer 
those  who  may  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  The 
method  of  preparing  these  interesting  structures  for  examina- 
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tion  ha^  already  been  detailed  at  page  355,  it  only  r 
to  give  a  list  of  the  genera  and  species  that  should  be  scl«-tnl, 
in  order  to  exhibit  tlie  principal  peculiarities  in  stnictnn.-,  m 
described  by  Dr.  Carpeutei- ;  these  are  as  follows  : — 


AiiBtinu  olen, 

Auoiuia  epliippinni, 
AvicuU  margiuntticea, 
Etheiift, 

Gervillin, 

Ualiotis  apleudetis, 
Htppurite, 


Lima  snabra, 
Liogula  anatina, 

MnUeus  albuB, 

Ostrea  edulis, 
Peraa  ephippiutn, 
PiuDft  equami>sa, 


Pinna  mnrim, 

nigriu^i 

fibmoi^ 

Pkun>rb]vcliiH)  i 

Terebrstula, 

Trigonia, 

Uuioooddona. 


1 


Besides  the  structure  of  the  shells  of  the  molluscous  aniinAh 
before  emimerated,  there  are  others  belongiug  to  the  (li>n«n 
of  Ecbiuodermata,  Crustacea,  uud  Cepbaloijoda,  that  rapjin;  tt 
separate  laeDtioii ;  thin  sections  of  these,  in  different  directioM, 
are  prepared  in  the  same  maimer  as  those  of  shell,  which  tfaey 
have  been  said  somewhat  to  resemble  in  their  minute  struc- 
tural armngementa  The  most  inlereeting  varieties  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  list : — 


Bdenmite, 

Ciikris.  HpiiiE, 

Fx'himiB,  S|,mo. 

Pniwn. 

Crab,  red  jiart, 

shell, 

Slirimp, 

—     bLick  part, 

Ellc;riuitc, 

SpatHiiguj, 

Crny-fisll, 

Lobsler, 

SUr-fish. 

The  structure  of  the  spines  of  the  Cidaris,  and  many  other 
sp«;cies  of  Echinoderiiiata,  form  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  that  have  yet  been  exhibited  by  the  microscope  ;  they 
are  so  very  bpittle,  that  the  greatest  care  is  recjuired  in  grinding 
theni  iluwii ;  tin;  method  described  in  pigc  356  for  delicate 
specimens  of  bone  and  teeth,  Khould  be  the  one  adopted,  aad 
to  preserve  them  from  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  (o  display 
all  the  peculiarities  in  their  arrungemont,  they  should  he 
mounted  in  Cannda  Ijalsani;  son»e  of  the  very  minute  coloured 
spines  from  small  Kjiccies  of  Echini  are  interesting  subjects 
for  examination  when  laid  ilat  in  hnlsam,  without  any 
previous  prejtaration.  Transverse  SLKjlions  are  the  best  for 
exhibiting  the  cellular  arrangement  ;  the   longitudinal  do  not 
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show  much  more  by  the  microscope  than  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eya 

In  all  the  shell  structures,  in  order  to  understand  the 
arrangement  of  the  animal  matter,  one  or  more  sections  in  each 
direction  should  be  subjected  to  the  decalcifying  process,  as 
described  in  page  356,  the  acid  employed  being  the  hydro- 
chloric, diluted  with  forty  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Scales  of  Fish, — ^These  dermal  appendages  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  first,  those  that  are  made  up  of  a  homy 
material ;  secondly,  of  such  as  contain  osseous  matter  mixed 
up  with  homy  material,  such  as  in  the  Salmon  and  Carp;  and, 
thirdly,  those  whose  structure  is  true  bone.  The  scales  of  the 
majority  of  fishes  belong  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  but  very 
few  species  now  remain  of  the  third  class,  almost  all  being 
extinct ;  the  Lepidosteus,  or  Bony -pike,  of  North  America, 
the  Sturgeon,  and  Paddle-fish,  are  the  most  familiar  examples. 
A  knowledge  of  the  form  and  stmcture  of  scales,  like  that  of 
teeth,  has,  by  the  labours  of  M.  Agassiz,  been  shown  to  afford 
an  unerring  indication  of  the  particular  class  to  which  any  fish 
may  belong ;  in  fossil  fish,  the  application  of  this  principle 
has  been  attended  with  extraordinary  result&  By  Agassiz, 
the  scales  have  been  divided  into  four  orders,  named  Placoid, 
Oanoidy  Ctenoid,  and  Cycloid;  in  the  first  two,  the  scales 
are  more  or  less  coated  with  enamel,  whilst  in  the  others  they 
are  of  a  homy  nature.  To  the  Placoid  order  belong  the 
cartilaginous  fishes,  whose  skins  are  either  entirely  or  partially 
covered  with  small  prickly  or  flattened  spines,  as  in  the  Skates, 
Dog-fish,  and  Sharks.  Of  the  Ganoid  order,  once  the  most 
nmnerous,  only  a  few  living  representatives,  such  as  the 
Lepidosteus,  Polypterus,  and  Sturgeon,  remain ;  the  others 
are  found  in  the  fossil  state  alone ;  their  scales  present  a  true 
bony  structure.  The  Ctenoid  scales  are  notched  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  on  their  posterior  or  attached  borders,  the  Perch 
and  Basse  are  excellent  examples ;  whilst  to  the  Cycloid 
belong  those  fish  whose  scales  are  more  or  less  laminated  and 
circular — the  majority  of  our  edible  fish,  such  as  the  Carp, 
Roach,  Salmon,  Herring,  &c.,  afibrd  familiar  illustrations  of  this 
order.     The  method  of  moimting  scales  of  various  kinds  for 
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microscopic  examination,  is  generaUy  in  tie  dry  way,  either 
on  discs  or  between  glasses  ;  the  former  metbod  is  the  beat  for 
those  to  l>e  viewed  as  opaque  objects,  the  latter  for  tranBpwvnt 
ones.  Their  structure,  however,  is  best  seen  in  fluid,  when 
many  of  them  will  form  splendid  objects  for  polarized  light ; 
for  this  purpose  they  may  even  be  mounted  iii  lialmin. 
Fragments  of  fosail  scales  of  fish  are  best  prepared  in  the 
latter  way ;  these  may  generally  be  obtained  from  nodule«  of 
flint,  found  in  particular  localities  According  to  the  author 
of  the  work  entitled  Microscopic  Objects,  "  those  froni  the 
gravel  drifta  at  Gillingham,  in  Kent,  and  the  ftint  uodulffl  in 
the  chalk  between  Gravesend  and  Rochester,"  eeldom  fail, 
when  broken  into  flat  pieces,  to  j-ield  an  abundant  supply. 
A  few  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  four  ordora  will  )i 
{band  in  the  Euhjcnn^d  list : — 


PlMoid. 

Oa?u>id. 

Dog-fiBh, 

H»»«r-fid^ 

Bay  (spine), 

Lit|>iaoal«aB, 

-  (phagrcDn), 

Polypu.™.. 

Shark,  Squalus  galouo, 

Sturgeon. 

—  H.-iminer-li«HipiI. 

~  Port  Jjickson. 

t^rioi,/. 

IJleuiiy, 

Cie»oiil. 

Oai-p, 

Basxe, 

Cnyer-^'u.], 

Ptroli, 

E.'l,  ooiiiiiioii 

Pike— Rirracuda, 

Ilen-ing. 

Pop-, 

Ronoh, 

Wen  vor- fish. 

S^mon. 

Jere  will  l)R^_ 


The  scales  of  the  eel  tribe  are  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able that  can  be  selected  fiT  microscopic  examination  ;  many 
persons  consider  that  these  fish  are  withoiit  scales,  in  c<inse- 
quence  of  their  being  firudy  inilK-dded  in  a  thick  epidermal 
mucus ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  ]>rocurc  them,  a  sharp  knife 
must  be  passed  underneath  the  epideniial  layer,  and  a  portion 
of  this  raised,  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  tearing 
off  the  cuticle  of  i)lants  ;  after  some  trials,  a  few  will  be 
detached ;    they    are    of   an    <iva]    figure,    rather    softer    than 
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the  scales  of  other  fishes,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  skin  do  not 
fonn  a  continuous  layer.  When  the  skin  has  been  stripped 
off,  previous  to  the  fish  being  cooked,  the  Hcales  may  be 
obtained  irom  the  under  surface,  by  tearing  them  away  either 
with  a  knife  or  pair  of  forcep&  The  scales  of  the  Viviparous 
Blenny  are  of  a  circular  figure,  and  situated  xmder  the 
epidermal  layer ;  they  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell  as 
mucous  glands,  in  consequence  of  their  figtu^  and  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers.  The  surface  of  the  skin  of  this  fish, 
when  fresh,  appears  covered  with  follicles;  if,  however,  a 
knife  be  passed  imdemeath  one  of  these,  a  delicate  circular 
scale  will  be  removed.  A  portion  of  the  skin,  when  dried, 
will  exhibit  the  scales  to  great  advantage,  and,  like  those  of 
die  eel,  they  form  beautiful  objects  for  polarized  light 

Hairs, — These  are  very  readily  obtained  from  all  the  higher 
animals,  their  presence  may  even  be  detected  in  the  whale 
tribe  when  young.  The  smaller  kind  of  hairs  may  be  mounted 
either  diy  or  in  fluid  ;  when  of  a  dark  colour,  Canada  balsam 
is  to  be  preferred ;  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  struc- 
ture of  large  hairs  and  spines,  horizontal  and  vertical  sections 
should  be  made  by  the  machine  described  at  page  360.  Pre- 
vious to  being  mounted,  the  hairs  should  be  perfectly  cleaned, 
as  more  or  less  greasy  matter  is  always  present  about  them  ; 
ether  should  be  employed  as  the  cleansing  fluid,  the  hairs 
being  made  dry  by  pressing  them  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  both  the  hair  and  the 
wool  from  each  animal,  as  they  differ  materially  in  their 
structure,  the  finer  kind,  or  what  is  known  as  wool,  being 
endued  with  the  property  termed  feltingy  which  property  varies 
in  different  species  of  animals,  that  of  the  Beaver  and  Nutria 
possessing  it  in  the  highest  degree.  All  hairs  are  composed 
of  an  aggregation  of  epithelium  cells,  and  the  colour  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  pigment  deposited  in  or  about  each  cell ; 
on  this  account,  some  of  the  most  delicate  have  been  used  as 
tes^objectSy  specimens  of  which  are  figured  in  plate  6,  and  a 
description  of  each  given  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that 
subject  Hair  is  employed  in  most  cases  as  a  protective 
coating,  in  others  as  an  organ  of  touch,  whilst  in  a  still  fewer 
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number,  when  occurring  in  the  shape  of  splnee,  il  eervea  the 
purpose  of  a  weapon  of  defence ;  of  tliis  latter,  the  bom  of  the 
rhinoceros,  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  the  spines  of  tbu 
Diodons,  are  familiar  examples,  they,  like  scales  and  feallnen^ 
being  modifications  of  the  dermal  skeleton.  The  Dttnute 
structure  of  the  hairs  of  different  species  of  the  same  genw 
or  family  is  so  constant,  that  a  practised  eye  can  nadity 
discriminate  between  them ;  several  valuable  [>apen  oo  tlu* 
subject  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Busk,  in  vols,  i  and  il  of 
The  Microscopic  JoumaL  A  list  of  many  remarkable  faain 
of  insects  and  crustacea,  has  aheady  been  ^veu  at  page  iSOL 
The  following  animals  will  exhibit  the  most  chamcteiistk 
specimens  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  vertebrate  dasaee: — 


Ant-eater, 

Human, 

Ox, 

Bat  (various  speciea), 

(fatal). 

Puooary, 

Bat,  Indkn. 

(uegro). 

Poriupin*  (nwU), 

Beaver, 

Mole, 

Rabbit. 

Donaovae, 

UouM,  comnioa. 

Rfd-dew. 

Echidna, 

elirew. 

Elephant, 

wUt.., 

Seal, 

Elk, 

Utuk-dMr, 

Sloth,                   1 

Ermine, 

Nutria, 

BqutTT*).                      * 

Cin-ffi?, 

Oi-^Sl.!,,, 

Ti-,.r,«Iii.k-.rK 

Hare, 

OrnilliorliyuchuH, 

Walrus  (whisker), 

Hedgeliog  (8i>ine), 

OttlT, 

W.-iter-rat 

I 


In  addition  to  the  cuticiilar  appendages  alxive  noticed,  there 
are  others,  that,  although  not  strictly  lx:longing  to  the  series 
of  hairs,  arc,  nevertbeless,  composed  like  them  of  a  homy 
material ;  in  this  list  may  bo  incluilcd  the  various  kinds  of 
horns,  hoofs,  scales,  quills,  and  whalebone ;  all  those  will 
require  to  Ijc  cut  into  thin  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections 
by  the  machine  ;  the  darker  sjjeciiiiens  should  be  mounted  in 
balsam — the  Irausixirent  ones,  dry  ;  they  all  exhibit  more  or 
less  of  a  cullular  structure,  and  are  objects  of  great  beauty 
when  fxaniined  under  |KiliiriKed  light : — 


UliiiioccnM,  African. 
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Horn — Sheep. 

QmiZ^ — Cassowary, 

J^oo/'— Ass, 

—      Duck, 

—     Camel, 

—      Eagle, 

—      Deer, 

—      Goose, 

—      Elephant, 

—      Turkey. 

—     Horse, 

Whalebone — Great  whale. 

—      Ox, 

Piked  whale. 

—     Bhinooeros, 

Scales — Pangolin, 

—      Sheep. 

—       Turtle. 

Skin, — In  order  fully  to  understand  the  parts  which  hair 
and  feathers  play  in  the  economy  of  vertebrate  animals,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  structure  termed 
«jkm,  in  which  they  grow.     Their  purpose,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  evidently  protective  ;  in  birds,  however,  many  of  the 
feathers,  especially  those  of  the  wings  and  tail,  are  employed 
in  flighty  whilst  the  spines  of  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog  are 
weapons  of  defence,  and  the  whiskers  of  the  tiger,  cat,  and 
other  camivora  are  organs  of  touch,  and  as  such  are  supplied 
with  both  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  are  distributed  upon 
a  highly  organized  pulp,  like  that  of  the  teeth.     In  some 
animalB,  such  as  fish,  the  skin  is  not  very  vascular,  whilst  in 
the  mammalia,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  human  subject,  it  attains 
the  highest  state  of  organization.     The  hairs  which  grow  from 
the  skin  are   developed  from  the  cuticular  layer,  and  arc 
clothed  with  a  homy  epidermis;  those  parts  of  the  skin  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  acute,  are  devoid  of  hair,  their 
place  being  supplied   by  highly  vascular  papillae,  in  some 
instances,  covered  with  homy  matter,  in  the  shape  of  nails 
and  hoofs,   or   merely   invested    >vith    a   delicate   epithelial 
layer,   as  in   the   case   of  the   lips  and   mouth.      The  skin 
performs  a  function  in  the  animal  economy  second  only  in 
importance  to   that   of  the  lungs,   and   for   the   purpose   is 
supplied  with  a  very  rich  capillary  net-work,  and  also  provided 
with  two  or  more  sets  of  glands,  one  secreting  the  perspi- 
ratory fluid,  the  other  an  unctuous  or  sebaceous  matter,  for 
lubricating  the  skin  itself,  which  last  is  poured  out  generally 
at  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  hence  the  anatomy  of  the  skin 
presents  to  the  microscopist  an  immense  field  for   diligent 
30 
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inveetigation.  Taking  the  human  skin  as  an  example,  we 
efaould  commence  the  study  with  vertical  BPctJons,  made 
through  parts  supplied  both  with  hair  and  pnpiiliD ;  the 
perspiratory  glands  are  best  seen  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
palms  of  the  hand  ;  the  sebaceoug  glands,  on  Uie  contrary, 
should  be  examined  in  parts  about  the  face  or  chest,  where 
hMTS  are  numefous ;  these  latter  sections  will  also  suffice  for 
showing  the  roots  of  the  h^ra,  as  well  as  the  hair  foUicle& 
The  capillary  net-work  of  the  true  skin  may  be  seen  u 
injected  specimens  when  the  cuticle  haa  been  removed,  wU(& 
will  often  require  the  aid  of  maceration  for  the  purpose;  if 
the  skin  be  that  of  a  black  man,  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
removal  of  the  cuticle,  as  m  it  may  be  examinEd  the  rrle 
mticositTn,  or  last  formed  layer,  which  consiste  of  a  series  of 
minute  hexagonal  cells,  containing  pigment  The  same 
etructure  may  be  seen  in  the  skins  of  animals  having  blacJc 
hfurs ;  for  this  purpose  the  lips  of  a  black  kitten,  when 
injected,  should  be  selected,  as  in  them  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  young  whiskers,  their  copious  supply  of  blood-Tessela  and 
□orves,  and  various  other  pointa  of  interest^  may  be  observed 
In  fishes,  the  parts  of  the  skin  generally  prepared  as  micro- 
scopic objects  are  those  more  or  less  covered  with  scales, 
hence  may  be  seen,  in  various  lists  of  preparations,  the  skin  of 
the  Solo  and  Shark  ;  in  reptiles,  also,  we  have  the  skin  of  the 
Snake,  Boa,  and  some  lizards ;  whilst  in  birds,  except  when 
injected,  tlie  skin  offers  but  few  points  worthy  of  examination 
besides  the  leathers.  In  man  and  the  higher  mammalia,  the 
complicated  apparatus  of  glands  and  papillae  is  best  examined 
by  vertical  sections ;  but  in  order  to  render  the  skin  sufficiently 
firm  for  the  purpose,  it  should  have  been  previously  hardened 
in  a  satumted  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  or  in  strong 
nitric  acid.  The  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands  are 
easily  shown,  but  to  display  the  sudoriferous  glands  is  no  easy 
matter,  as  rarely  will  a  specimen  of  skin  be  found  that  wiU 
exhibit  them  and  their  spiral  duct  in  the  whole  of  its  couree 
through  the  dermal  and  epidermal  layers ;  it  is  far  better 
to  try  the  skins  of  a  number  of  jK^rsons,  and  select  the  one 
that  shows  them   the   lx;fat,   than    to  waste   time   by   cutting 
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a  series  of  slices  from  any  one  specimen.  The  papillso  are 
best  shown  in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  when 
injected;  the  cuticle  which  invests  them  should  also  be 
mounted  up  as  an  object  with  its  attached  or  papillary  surface 
uppermost,  as  in  this,  the  grooves  for  their  lodgment,  and 
the  openings  of  the  sudoriferous  glands,  can  be  well  seen. 
The  following  list  will  include  a  few  of  the  most  important 
specimens: — 

Vertical  Sections,  Free  Surface. 

(com),  M&u  (axilla),  Man  (face), 

(flole  of  foot),      —   (negro),  —  (lips), 

Gat  (upper  lip),  Pig,  —  (tips  of  finger), 

Dog  (upper  lip),  —  (snout),  —  (cuticle  of  finger), 

Kitten  (upper  lip),      —  (ungual  phalanx),  —  (back  of  finger), 

Man  (sole  of  foot).     Porpoise  (with  cuticle),  —  (nose), 

—  (palm  of  hand), (without  cuticle),  Newt, 

—  (scalp).  Tiger  (upper  lip),  (cuticle), 

—  (&oe)»  (whisker  injected).  Porpoise. 

Btfes, — Many  objects  of  great  interest  may  be  obtained 
fifom  the  eyes  of  various  animals,  especially  when  injected; 
amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  the  structure  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  the  pigment,  the  ciliary  processes,  the  retina, 
and  the  membrane  of  Jacob ;  but  as  the  greater  number  of 
specimens  cannot  bo  well  preserved,  so  as  to  show  their  charac- 
teristic peculiarities,  the  following  list  will  only  include 
those  which  do  not  alter  by  any  of  the  different  modes  of 
mounting.  The  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  fish  is  best 
seen  after  the  lens  itself  has  been  hardened  either  by  drying, 
by  boiling,  or  by  long  maceration  in  spirit;  after  having 
peeled  off  the  outside,  the  more  dense  interior  will  be  found 
to  split  up  into  concentric  lamina;,  and  each  lamina  will  also 
be  found  to  be  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  toothed  fibres ; 
these  are  best  seen  when  mounted  in  fluid,  but  if  dyed,  they 
will  show  very  well  in  balsam.  The  pigment  is  easily 
obtained  by  opening  a  firesh  eye  under  water,  it  may  then  be 
detached  as  a  separate  layer,  and  portions  of  it  floated  on 
glasses  to  dry,  after  which  they  may  be  mounted  in  balsam. 
The  ciliary  processes  are  best  seen  when  injected ;  they  should 
30* 
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be  mounted  in  a  convenient  form  of  cell,  wiUi  fluiii,  aiid 
viewed  as  opaque  objects,  witb  a  power  from  lliirty  to 
forty  diameters.  Tlie  retina  should  be  examined  in  a  very 
freah  eye  between  glasses,  and  a  little  serum  or  atpK-ous 
humour  added,  to  allow  the  parts  to  be  well  displayed ;  bul 
water  must  be  avoided,  as  tbe  nervous  matter  will  i>e  found  to 
be  considerably  altered  by  it ;  the  membrane  of  Jacob  will 
also  require  the  same  precautions,  but  the  vascular  layer 
of  the  retina,  when  injected,  may  be  well  seen  after  having 
been  dried.  The  following  list  will  give  the  names  nf  a 
few  of  the  eyea  from  which  the  most  striking  specimens  may 
be  obtained  : — 


i%»oU. 

ROaa. 

(M, 

Cod, 

Eel, 

Eel 

Dog, 

Eel, 

Frog. 

Fras. 

HOTW, 

Herring, 

Hone, 

no>», 

Ox, 

Gold-aab, 

Mm, 

o«. 

BaJ, 

Sole. 

o». 

Itel.W 

Tipt. 

Turbot. 

Sheep. 

Sl„»,. 

Muacvlar  Fibre. — ^The  mode  of  preparing  this  hi^y  in- 
teresting tissue  has  already  been  ^vcn  at  pnf^  3Ht.  it  nnly 
remains  in  this  place  to  add  a  list  of  the  animals  from  which 
the  most  instructive  preparations  may  be  procured.  The 
capillary  vessels  of  muscle,  as  stited  at  page  384,  may  be  .seen 
in  the  thin  muscles  of  the  eyes  of  birds  and  small  mammalia, 
but  they  are  best  studied  after  injection  : — 


Blow-fly, 

Cod, 

Fowl, 

Cricket, 

Eel, 

Ostrich, 

Dyticu3, 

Sahnou, 

Swallow, 

Lobster, 

Skate, 

Napu  filuak  Eteer. 

Shrimp, 

Frog. 

Elephant, 

Oyster, 

Newt, 

Man, 

Snail, 

Sirei), 

Pis. 

Terebratulft, 

Saako, 

Whale. 

The  above  list  includes  muscular  fibres  of  the  striped 
kind,  or  what  are  termed  voluntary,  in  contrail istincti on  to 
others  which  are  uastriped  or  involuntary ;  amoogst  the  latter 
class,   however,  are  generally   mentioned   tlic   fibres   of  the 
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heart  of  different  animals;  although  these  have  transverse 
stiiaSy  the  organ  itself  is,  nevertheless,  an  involuntary  ona 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the  aesophagus,  is  wholly  sup- 
plied with  involuntary  fibres,  and  from  any  part  of  the  tract 
specimens  may  be  taken.  The  fibres,  with  the  exceptions 
above  noticed,  differ  fix)m  those  of  volimtary  muscle,  in  being 
much  smaller,  and  also  in  the  absence  of  stria;,  they  have 
pointed  extremities  and  a  central  nucleus,  and  are  in  fact 
elongated  cells ;  as  such  they  occur  in  the  arteries,  in  the  iris 
of  the  human  eye,  and  in  the  uterus.  The  subjoined  list  will 
give  the  localities  of  both  kinds : — 

iEsophagos,  upper  part,  Duodenum, 

middle.  Ileum, 

cardiac  end.  Caecum, 

Artery,  large.  Rectum, 

small,  Heart,  Human, 

Vein,  large,  Ox, 

amaU,  TurUe, 

Stomach,  great  end,  Uterus  impregnated, 

pylorus,  unimpregnated. 

Nearly  allied  to  involuntary  muscular  fibre,  is  a  fibrous 
tissue  termed  the  yellow  or  elastic ;  this  is  often  found  in 
connection  with  another  finer  and  less  elastic,  and  called,  from 
its  colour,  the  white  fibrous  tissue ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  is 
known  to  anatomists  as  the  areolar  tissue,  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  animal  economy ;  it  forms  a  support  for  all  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  muscles,  from  either  of  which  it  may  be  easily 
procured;  the  yellow  tissue  is  found  nearly  in  an  isolated 
condition  in  the  ligamentum  nucha)  of  the  necks  of  some 
ATiiTnAlfl^  especially  those  of  the  ruminating  tribe ;  it  also  enters 
largely  into  the  formation  of  the  intervertebral  discs;  a 
portion  of  the  ligament  from  the  neck  of  the  sheep  or  calf, 
even  after  boiling,  will  exhibit  the  elastic  fibres  exceedingly 
well ;  they  are  of  nearly  uniform  size,  generally  curled  at 
their  extremities,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The  following 
animals  will  show  both  these  tissues  to  the  best  advantage  : — 
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VtUoie  Blattic  tifiwr. 
Lig.  iiuchfc  of  Giraffv. 


Sb«ep, 


Rings  of  tritchea,  Man, 
Elastic  coat  of  iu-t«riiM. 


The  clastic  coat  of  arteries  is  composed  of  a  tissue  very  like 
the  yellow  fibrous  above  described ;  it  may  be  very  easily  pro- 
cured if  an  artery,  after  having  been  cooked,  be  cut  across 
transversely,  and  the  central  or  thickest  part  selected  and 
separated  into  as  fine  fibres  aa  possible  by  iiiemta  of  the 
needle -pointe.  If  any  of  the  above  tissues  are  required  to  be 
kept,  they  should  bo  mounted  in  fluid ;  the  spirit  and  watur, 
or  tlie  creosote  liquid,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  fiit 
the  ptu^Kise. 

Mucous  Me^nhrane. — Continuous  with  the  skin,  or  outer 
tegument  of  the  body,  is  the  membrane  termed  mucous,  whidi 
fonus  the  investment  of  all  the  internal  parts,  as  the  skJu 
does  of  all  the  external,  and  is  even  continued  through  the 
ducts  of  all  glands,  however  complicated,  that  open  upon  any 
])ait  of  the  surfiice.  This  membrane  has  two  Bur&oes,  one 
free  and  auperficial,  the  other  atta<'hed  or  parenchymal :  the 
former  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  jtarticles  or  cells  termed 
ejiitheliuvi,  which,  acconling  to  their  situation,  and  to  the 
office  they  perform,  arc  divided  info  three  varieties,  the  scaly, 
the  prismatic,  and  the  spheroidal ;  of  these,  the  last  two  kinds 
are  sometimes  provided  with  vibratile  cilia;  the  latter,  ur 
imder  surface,  is  supported  upon  a  submucous  areolar  tissue, 
in  which  both  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  ramify,  but  do  not 
in  any  case  enter  the  mucous  membrane.  Of  all  the  valuable 
discoveries  made  by  the  micrascope  in  minute  anatomy,  none 
can  equal  in  importance  that  by  which  a  true  kiiowle<lgc 
of  the  structure  of  the  mucous  inendiraues  lia-s  been  obtained, 
for  these  very  important  rosidts  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Henlo  and  Bowman  ;  the  latter  gentleman  has 
divided  them  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  basement  meud>raue  and 
epithohum  ;  the  name  of  basmtent  inoitbrane  has  l)eoii  given 
to  the  tissue  iijHin   wliich  the  ejiithclium  rests,  and  which 
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forms  the  basis  of  the  strength  and  cohesive  power  possessed 
by  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  itself  it  is  structureless,  but 
of  various  degrees  of  thickness  in  different  parts,  and  either 
it  or  the  epithelium  is  always  present  where  mucous  mem- 
brane may  be  said  to  exis^  When  the  skin  is  compared 
accurately  with  mucous  tissue,  they  will  both  be  found  to  be 
parts  of  one  expanded  membrane,  with  certain  modifications, 
according  to  the  office  which  each  is  destined  to  perform  ;  the 
epithelium  of  skin  is  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  but  the  base- 
ment membrane,  though  present,  is  not  easily  shown,  except 
where  the  siirface  is  raised  into  papillae.  The  mucous 
membrane,  and  its  three  kinds  of  epithelium,  form  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  preparations  which  the  anatomist 
will  find  necessary  to  examine,  and  when  its  capillary  system 
is  injected,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  the 
classes  of  microscopic  objects. 

Hie  Epithelium,  as  has  been  already  stated,  consists  of  three 
varieties,  viz.,  the  scaly,  the  prismatic,  and  the  spheroidal 
The  first  kind  is  seen  most  largely  developed  in  the  skin, 
where  it  forms  the  cuticular  layer;  detached  scales  may  be 
obtained  fix)m  the  inner  side  of  the  mouth,  or  viewed  in 
bUu  on  the  transparent  web  of  the  frog's  foot ;  and  the  entire 
structure  of  horns,  hairs,  hoofs,  feathers,  and  other  cuticular 
appendages  is  made  up  of  it.  The  prismatic,  or,  according 
to  Dr.  Todd,  the  columnar,  is  abundant  throughout  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  even  the  limgs ;  each  prism  is 
attached  end-wajs  to  the  basement  membrane,  and  is  united 
to  its  fellows  by  the  sides,  so  that  they  form  a  single  layer, 
the  thickness  of  which  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  prisms ; 
the  attached  extremity  is  generally  pointed,  the  free  one,  wide 
and  flat,  the  latter,  being  occasionally  provided  with  vibratile 
cilia ;  the  best  situation  for  the  examination  of  these,  is  the 
villous  surface  of  the  small  intestine  of  animals ;  if  the  ciliary 
movement  is  desired  to  be  viewed,  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  some  portion  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  may  be  selected,  as  in  these  spots  the  prisms  are 
clothed  with  cilia,  and  may  be  observed  in  rapid  movement 
some  little  time  even  after  the  death  of  the  animal.    The  third 
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variety,  or  spheroidal,  ia  to  be  met  with  in  all  glandular 
Btructures ;  and  bo  constant  ia  its  presence  in  them,  that  the 
name  of  glandular  has  often  been  applied  to  it  The  parts  in 
which  it  niaj  be  readily  examined  are  the  tubes  of  the  stomach 
and  kidney  ;  the  secreting  structure  of  the  liver  is  also  made 
up  of  it  In  the  two  former  situations,  the  basement  mem- 
brane, upon  which  the  epithelium  rests,  can  be  very  well  seen; 
but  in  the  liver,  where  the  cells  are  most  abundant,  it  cannot 
be  detected. 

The  movement  of  the  cilia  was  known  to  the  old  microseo- 
pists,  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Leeuwenhoek,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  has  aJways  been  viewed  with 
wonder  and  amazement ;  it  was  first  discovered  in  the 
infuBoria,  and  afterwards  in  some  of  tlie  small  molluscous 
animals ;  in  more  modem  times  it  has  been  detected  in  all  lie 
higher  classes,  up  to  man  himself!  Those  who  would  wish  to 
obtain  aocumte  information  upon  the  subject  of  cilia,  should 
consult  the  articles  "  Cilia"  aud  "  Mucous  Membrane,"  in  the 
Cydopmlia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Metliod  of  Viewing  the  Ciliary  Mwefnient, — If  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  of  a  living  frog  be  ecraped  with  the  end  of  a  flcalpel, 
anil  the  detached  mucous  matter  placfil  on  a  glass  slide,  and 
e.vaiiiincd  with  a  power  of  tivo  hiiiiilrfd  ilianii-ters,  the  ciliated 
epithelium  cells  may  be  well  seen  ;  whi.-ii  a  muiil>er  of  these 
are  collected  together,  the  niovenieiit  is  i-fftctofl  with  apparent 
regidarity  ;  but  in  tlftaitbed  scales,  it  is  orteii  so  violent,  that 
the  scale  itself  is  whirled  aljoiit  in  a  nuuiuci'  similar  to  an 
animalcule  provided  with  a  locomotive  apparatus  of  the  same 
description,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  sucli.  The 
animals  more  commonly  employed  for  the  examination  of  the 
cilia  arc  the  oyster  and  the  mnssol,  but  the  latter  is  generally 
preferred.  To  exhibit  the  movement  to  the  Ix'st  advantage, 
the  following  method  mu.';t  bo  adopted  :— Ojieu  carefully  the 
shells  of  one  of  these  mollusks,  spilling  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  contained  fluid ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  remove 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  gills  (branchia;),  lay  this  on  a 
slide  or  the  tablet  of  an  animalcule  cage,  an<l  add  to  it  a  drop 
or  two  of  the  tiiiid   from    the  shell,  and,    by  means  of  the 
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needle-points,  separate  the  filaments  one  from  the  other,  cover 
it  lightly  with  a  thin  piece  of  glass,  and  it  is  ready  for  exami- 
nation. The  cilia  may  then  be  seen  in  several  rows  beating 
and  lashing  the  water,  and  producing  an  infinity  of  currents 
in  it.  If  fresh  water,  instead  of  that  from  the  shell,  be  added, 
the  movement  will  speedily  stop,  hence  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  liquid  contained  in  the  shelL  To  observe  the 
action  and  the  form  and  structure  of  any  one  of  the  cilia,  . 
some  hours  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  preparation 
of  the  filaments  above  given,  the  movement  then  will  have 
become  sluggish ;  if  a  power  of  four  hundred  linear  be  used, 
and  that  part  of  the  cilia  attached  to  the  epithelium  scale  be 
carefrdly  watched,  each  one  will  be  found  to  revolve  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  whereby  a  «  feathering  movement"  is  efiected,* 
and  a  current  in  one  direction  constantly  produced.  In  the 
higher  animals,  the  action  of  the  cilia  can  only  be  observed  a 
short  time  after  death.  In  a  nasal  polypus,  when  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  the 
cilia  may  be  beautifully  seen  in  rapid  action  some  hours,  or 
even  days,  after  its  removal ;  but  in  the  respiratory  and  other 
tracts  where  ciliated  epithelium  is  foimd,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  ever  to  see  it  in  action,  unless  the  body  were 
opened  immediately  after  death.  In  some  animals,  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  kidney,  as  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  in  the  expanded  extremity  of  a  tubule  sur- 
rounding the  plexus  of  blood-vessels  forming  the  so-called 
Malpighian  body  of  the  frog ;  in  order  to  exhibit  the  ciliary 
action,  the  kidney  must  have  a  few  very  thin  slices  ait  from  it, 
and  these  are  to  be  moistened  with  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
the  same  animal,  the  vascular  and  secreting  portions  of  the 
organ  will  then  be  visible  with  a  power  of  two  hundred 
diameters,  and  also  the  cilia  in  the  expanded  extremity  of  each 
tube,  as  it  passes  over  to  surround  the  vessels ;  the  epithelium 
of  the  tubes  themselves  is  of  the  spheroidal  or  glandular 
character.  Since  Mr.  Bowman's  discovery,  the  phenomenon 
has  been  witnessed  in  other  animals  in  the  same  situation ; 

*   See  a  paper  by  the  author,   in  vol.  ii.  of  Transactions  of  the 
Microscopical  Society, 
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and  in  the  tliin  upper  portion  of  the  kidney  of  the  newt,  it  is 
perhaps  better  seen  than  in  any  other  reptile, 

The  Basement  MenibraTie,  as  before  described,  is  structtin^ 
leea,  and  not  supplied  in  any  way  with  vessels ;  tiie  bc«l  pUon 
for  viewing  it  are  tlie  tubes  of  tlie  kidney  and  Htontadi, 
and  Urn  villi  of  the  small  intestine ;  in  the  akin  and  oUwt 
HDiootb  suifacea,  its  presence  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  niade 
Qtit  The  examination  of  mucous  siufiicee  and  glands, 
idtbuugli  conducted  with  great  care  by  some  of  the  onrlicd 
niioroscopists,  did  not  much  advance  the  knowli-dge  of  (Iieii 
minute  etructure,  as  the  instruments  employed  for  the  purpow 
wero  oot  suited  for  very  accurate  or  minute  invcetigatioo. 
Tho  principal  point  arrived  at  by  ttiem  was  the  arrsogemuDt 
of  the  cupillaries,  and  as  long  ago  as  1736,  the  art  of  injecting 
the  minute  blood-vessels,  which  was  discovered  by  Ue  Onuf, 
in  the  year  1C8S,  had  been  brought  to  such  a  high  st&tc  of 
pi<rl'ection  by  Buysch  and  Lieberkubn,  that  the  fame  of  their 
productions  had  extended  throughout  Europe ;  but  althongli 
anatomists  had  made  many  discoveries  by  rough  duMcHm 
and  maceration,  it  might  be  siud  with  truth,  thai  nothing 
beyond  the  arraDgement  of  the  vessels  waa  mtubotorily 
knoiviL  uiilil  thr  tinif  of  Boelim,  Boyd,  and  H.-nle;  to  tlio 
hitter  distinguished  anatomist  we  arc  chiefly  indebted  for  our 
kuowk'dge  of  tho  stnictiire  known  as  epithelium.  By  new 
modes  of  examination  and  dissection,  as  well  as  by  submitting 
very  thin  vertical  and  other  sections  to  the  high  powers  of  the 
achromatic  compound  microscope,  lias  our  present  accurate 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  mucous  membranes  and 
glands  been  obtained.  The  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the 
exainiriatioii  of  mucous  membranes  in  general  by  the  micro- 
scope will  bore  be  given. 

Method  of  Examininy  the  Surface  of  Mucous  Mem- 
fnxinea. —  Suppose,  for  example,  the  six.-cimcn  to  be  examined 
be  a  jwrtion  of  the  mucous  meiidjrane  of  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  recently  killed,  the  surfuco  will  be  found  covered 
over  with  a  thick  layer  of  more  or  less  viscid  mucus;  this 
ahduld  be  got  rid  of  by  as  yentle  nieaua  :us  imssihlo  ;  the  btst 
plan,  on  tho  wliele,  perliaps,  is  that  of  alluwiug  a  small  stream 
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of  water  to  flow  on  it ;  or,  if  the  specimen  be  small,  it  may  be 
pinned  out  upon  one  of  the  loaded  corks  described  at  page  374?, 
and  well  washed  by  means  of  the  small  syringe  also  described 
at  page  375  ;  if  the  epithelimn  be  required  for  examination,  a 
small  portion  of  it  may  be  detached  from  the  surface  by  a 
scalpel,  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  viewed  as  a  transparent 
object  with  a  power  of  two  himdred  diameters.  But  if  the 
mucous  membrane  itself  is  to  be  examined,  it  should  be  done 
under  water,  the  specimen  being  pinned  out  on  a  loaded 
cork,  and  placed  in  a  tin  trough  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  that  fluid  to  cover  its  entire  surface ;  if  necessary,  the  light 
of  an  argand  lamp  may  be  condensed  upon  it ;  the  micro- 
scope to  be  employed  for  the  exammation  may  be  one  of 
the  kinds  *  shown  by  figs.  36  and  41 ;  and  if  the  trough  be 
too  large  to  be  admitted  upon  the  stage  of  an  ordinary  com- 
pound instrument,  that  represented  by  fig.  267  will  be  foimd 
the  most  convenient ;  this  method  of  examination  will  answer 
for  specimens  either  injected  or  not,  and  should  be  the  one 
first  adopted.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  external 
8ur£ace,  sections,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  shoidd  after- 
wards be  taken  and  submitted  to  high  powers,  and  when  the 
membrane  cannot  be  well  cut  into  thin  slices,  it  may  be 
separated  by  the  needles,  or  by  moderate  pressure  in  the 
compreesorium.  The  plan  of  separation  by  needles  will 
succeed  when  the  tubular  portion  of  the  stomach  is  very 
thick,  as  in  the  case  of  the  porpoise  ;  many  tubes  may  then 
be  detached  that  could  not  have  been  so  easily  separated  by 
thin  sections  made  with  the  scalpel.  The  above  described 
method  of  examining  a  mucous  membrane,  although  applied 
to  the  stomach,  will  be  found  to  ansA^'er  equally  well  for  that 
of  all  other  parts,  not  only  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  all 
tracts  except  those  in  which  the  epithelium  is  so  abundant, 
as  to  form  a  perfect  layer  of  cuticle ;  in  these  latter  cases, 
it  is  needless  to  mention,  that  in  order  to  examine  the 
mucous  surface,  the  layer  of  cuticle  must  have  first  been 
removed;  this  cannot  often  be  done  in  the  frt»sh  state, 
the  opemtion  of  maceration  should  then  be  had  recourse  to  for 
the  purpose.     If  the  surfiice  be  villous,  and  have  been  kept 
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in  spirit  for  some  time,  it  should  be  pinned  out  and  well 
washed,  either  by  a  stream  of  water,  allowed  to  nm  on  it,  or 
by  a  syringe  ;  if  the  preparation  be  then  allowed  to  remain  in 
water  for  a  short  time,  all  the  villi  will  float  up,  and  titdr 
fibape  can  be  ascertained.  In  modem  times  the  art  of  injec- 
tion, which,  in  this  country,  had  for  a  long  period  been 
neglected,  began  to  be  again  revived,  witli  the  employment  of 
the  achromatic  microscope ;  and,  by  its  agency,  within  the  hut 
few  jcajB,  numerous  most  interesting  discoveries  have  been 
made,  especially  since  ihe  invention  of  thin  gln^  and  the 
mounting  of  objects  in  cells  as  first  practised  by  Mr,  Goadby, 
have  been  adopted  Tlie  diffa^nt  methods  of  injecting  will 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  work,  in  this  place  it  will  be  merely 
necessary  to  enumerato  some  of  the  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  be  selected  from  the  mucous  membranes,  either 
injected  or  not,  that  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  under- 
standing of  tlie  different  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  several  preparers  of  micro- 
scopic objects  mentioned  at  page  429,  the  author  would  bi^ 
here  to  introduce  those  of  Mr.  Gainey,  and  of  Mr.  Hett, 
whose  injected  preparations  of  the  mucous  memlHsoea,  boUi 
of  the  hiiiiiiin  siilijoct  and  of  niatiy  v:»rioties  of  aninmls,  nre 
so  well  and  dosi'rvedly  known.  Many  of  the  j^repji  rat  ions  in- 
cluded in  tlif  following  list  may  be  obtained  of  tliem. 


rpltkellum. 

SiilLerni.lal— Liver,  Man, 

R..>l}-— Skill  of  Newt, 

Pig. 

—          \V^l,„f  FlV..g'sf,K)t, 

—        M>:S01.UTV,  li:i(,l.il. 

— ■         Mouse, 

Tiibuli  of  Stom.ich,  Dog, 

Muiitli,  Iluiiiaii, 

Porpiisc, 

—       Culidc, 

Hmioriferoiia  duct,  .M:.d. 

—       t'.inioa  (jf  eye. 

TubuIiufTestia,  Guinea 

I'risiuatic— Villi  of  small  intestin.', 

. Giill  bUIiIer, 

Cili.,!cd  EpM^Uum. 

Septum  nasi, 

Vto'-S  Mouth, 

Sj.hevoi  Jal— Tiibuli  nf  K  Lluij,  ]  >o'; 

;,               lul'iiMoria—  I>;ucoi>hrya, 

Ilulilora, 

■ Slom.'ieh,  IMj;. 

Tulypd, 

^               ■ l'"r,,oU,., 

liraiu'l.ia— Ov^tvr, 
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Ciliated  Epithelium.                          Ventricles  of  Brain, 

Branchiie — Mussel, 

Tubuli  of  Kidney,  Frog, 

Back  part  of  Nose, 

Newt. 

Bronchial  tubes. 

Mvcmu  Membrane. 

GaU-hladder. 

Book, 

Guineapig, 

Bear, 

Sheep, 

Hedgehog, 

Cat, 

Snake, 

Horse, 

Human, 

Toad, 

Human,  adult, 

Kangaroo, 

Tortoise, 

fffitAl, 

Ox, 

Turtle. 

Ichneumon, 

Sheep. 

J^ngaroo, 

Kidney. 

Kitten, 

TfUestine. 

Alligator, 

Monkey, 

Adder, 

Bear, 

Mouse, 

Adjutant, 

Boa  Constrictor, 

Pheasant, 

Alligator, 

Cassowary, 

Ostrich, 

Boa  Constrictor, 

Cat, 

Pigeon, 

Cassowary, 

Dog, 

Puppy, 

Cat, 

Dolphin, 

Rabbit, 

Cod, 

Fowl, 

Salmon, 

Crocodile, 

Frog, 

Sheep, 

D0& 

Hedgehog, 

Toad, 

Duck, 

Horse, 

Tortoise, 

Eel, 

Human, 

Turtle. 

Fowl  (domestic). 

Otter, 

Prog, 

Porpoise, 

Liver. 

Goose, 

Rabbit, 

Boa  Constrictor, 

Guineapig, 

Bat, 

Cat, 

Hedgehog, 

Sheep. 

I>og, 

Horse, 

Eel, 

Human, 

Lung. 

Fowl, 

foetal, 

Adder, 

Frog, 

Lizard, 

Boa  Constrictor, 

Guineapig, 

Mouse, 

Baboon, 

Osprey, 

Newt, 

Bear, 

Porpoise, 

Osprey, 

Cat, 

Rabbit, 

Ostrich, 

Dog, 

Rat, 

Pheasant, 

Dolphin, 

Sheep, 

Pig, 

Duck, 

Wolf-fish. 

• 

Figeon, 

Eel, 

Babbit, 

Fowl  (domestic), 

Oviduct 

Bat, 

Frog, 

Frog, 

Bhinoceros, 

Golden  Eagle, 

Fowl  (domestic). 
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Pheaamt, 

Dog, 

Nevt, 

Snake. 

Eel, 

rig. 

Toad, 

Frog, 

Porpois.?, 

Tortoue. 

Guinpapig, 

Eat. 

Hflilgehog, 

ShMp, 

SUmaeh. 

Human,  adnlt, 

Snake. 

Boa  CoMtrictor, 

fecial, 

Tortoise. 

Cat, 

i 


Since  the  discovery  of  epithelium  upou  mucous  membnmes, 
the  same  thing  has  been  found  upon  serous  and  synovial 
membranes,  which  are  supposed  now  to  be  only  pcculim 
modifications  of  the  former ;  the  layer  is  a.  single  one,  and  id 
best  seen  in  the  mesentery  of  small  animals,  and  in  the 
synovial  fringes  of  jointa  These  synovial  fringes,  when 
injected,  are  remarkably  beautiful  objects;  by  some  per^m 
they  have  been  looked  on  as  small  masses  of  fiit,  but  on 
microscopic  examination,  the  notion  of  their  being  of  a 
glandular  nature,  as  was  described  by  some  of  tho  older 
anatomists,  will  be  foimd  to  be  correct  To  exunino  the 
epithelium  from  these  parts,  the  mesentery  of  a  small  utimal, 
Buch  as  a  mouse,  guineapig,  or  rabbit,  should  be  t^en  ac 
soon  after  death  as  possiblo ;  the  epithcliuni  may  be  bestt  s-vn 
on  the  jiarts  that  are  slightly  folded,  with  a  power  of  two 
hundred  diameters. 

In  a<ldition  to  the  membranes  last  ilescribcd,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  capillaries  in  certain  of  the  elementary  tissues 
will  also  form  very  beautiful  objects  for  examination.  Tlie 
foUowiny  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  i — 


Ai-colar  Tissue,  numan. 

Muscle.  Snake, 

II.Tse, 

Pigeon, 

liixU 

Tendon,  Cut, 

—             Fowl, 

—      Frog, 

Ostriili, 

—      Ostrich, 

Frog, 

Pijieon, 

lluscle,  Frog, 

Snnkp, 

Pig, 

~—      Huiimn, 

Iliinian, 

C;irfila^'o  Auricle.  FTum.in, 

Miisk-.lpcr, 

lUbWr, 

Muiis,-, 

CMtikfie  Rib,  JIuniuii,  a.lult. 

Newt, 

tetal, 
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Cartilage  Articular,  Human, 

Pig, 

Cal^ 

Periosteum,  Human, 

—    p«, 

Bone,  Calf^ 

Lamb, 

Sucking-pig, 

Pulp  of  Tooth,  Human, 

Kitten, 

Pig, 

Calf, 

Enamel  Membrane,  Pig, 

Human, 

Adipose  Tissue,  Cat, 

Dog, 

Human,  adult, 

foetal, 

Hook, 

Pigeon, 


Nerve,  Kitten, 
Nervous  matter, 

white.  Human, 

Kitten, 

grey.  Human, 

Kitten, 

Eye  (Choroid),  Cat, 

Eel, 

Fowl, 

— ^  Human, 

Ostrich, 

-  Sheep, 

—  Postr.  Capsule  of  Lens,  Kitten, 

Pig, 

Puppy, 

—  Membrana  Pupillaris,  Kitten, 

Human  foetus, 

Puppy, 


Cornea, 


Nerve,  Human, 
Pi& 


Cat, 

Bog, 
Kitten. 


Ol^edafoT  Polarized  LiglvL — The  application  of  the  polar- 
izing apparatus  to  the  cx)mpoimd  microscope  was  first  made 
by  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  since  which  it  has  been  much 
employed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  Herschell,  and 
other  great  authorities  ;  and  as  it  now  forms  so  important  an 
instrument  for  the  determination  of  the  slightest  differences 
of  density  in  the  most  delicate  structin-es,  its  use  to  the 
anatomist  and  chemist  is  indispensable ;  but  for  those  who  may 
only  wish  to  know  the  kinds  of  objects  that  show  the  richest 
tints  of  colour  when  viewed  by  polarized  light,  the  following 
is  a  list  of  such  as  are  usually  sold  by  the  preparers  of 
microscopic  objects  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  the  subjects 
contained  therein,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  already  been  given 
under  different  heads  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been 
deemed  the  best  plan  to  repeat  them,  that  they  may  all  be 
arranged  as  objects  for  the  polarizing  microscope.  They  are 
here,  however,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  divided  into  three 
classes^  viz.,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral : — 
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^M 

Pttlato  oTTiociiuB  litlondi*, 

^H        Bona  of  CnUlu-lbili, 

WiiJg  caw*  of  lJt*tlo^  AmiMl 

^B       FibnaofSponee. 

mattor  of 

^H       HoofofAsB, 

■         —    Om».1, 

l-cgrlabU. 

■          —    Deer, 

Stan-h,  Potato, 

^H          Horse, 

— -     Arrowroot, 

■         —    0.. 

CmtArd-powdw, 

■          Sheep. 

Indi&n-oom, 

TouHlfflMoi», 

^H            — —    transverse  sci-tioa, 

Raphides  from  Cftctos, 

^H varticaJ  se<:lioa. 

Gnn-cotlon, 

^H           Indittn  RhiuoceroB, 

Bain  from  Leaf  of  DeilUtia, 

^H Anlelope, 

—              El»»gnu», 

^M           Bul&lo, 

Olivo, 

■        —  o., 

Bhamitua, 

H           Sheep, 

Raw  Cotton, 

^H           Quill  of  Porcupine, 

-    Plw, 

^M           Echidaa, 

Silicoona  Caticle  BaibIiuo. 

^H           —    Conilor, 

^H          Tendon,  Hum&n, 

BlM, 

^B            <    Ostrich, 

Wheat. 

■           —    Ox, 

^^m        Gni7  Hnnian  Hair, 

M«miL 

^^       lUw  Silk, 

Aghle, 

Scale  of  Eel, 

SoIl', 

Skiu,  Elophant, 

—  Crocodile, 

—  Huiuaii, 

—  Ox, 

_     Hhinoecros, 
S|)icidca  of  Crorgoni.i 
Graiitia  ci 
Whalebone, 
PiUateofWIielk, 
Chiton, 


Hrishton  I'ehbli 
■atiiU  c.f  Acol.1 
nichn 


■  ore 


i.,d.>t..^ 


Limpet, 

Paliidiua  v 
Cyclostofua  c]<>l;.iiih, 
Helix  liortensi*. 
NiTitiim  fluvialilis, 
Planorbis, 


■ppor, 
ate  of  Potash, 

Eoratic  Acid, 

lloriite  of  Ammonia, 

Borax  &  Phosphoric  Aci.l. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

t'hromatc  of  Potaidi, 

Cljlorate  of  Potash, 

t'holfsterine, 

t'itrii;  Acid, 

Epnom  Salta, 

Iodide  of  Quinine, 

Murexide, 

Oxalate  of  Aniniunia. 

Soda, 
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Crystals  of  Nitrate  of  Ammonia, 

Baryt^is, 

Potash, 

So<la, 

Lithoxanthate  of  Am- 

monia, 
Oxalic  Acid, 

PLosphate  of  Soda, 

Satin  Spar, 

Sugar, 

of  Milk, 

Sulpliate  of  Cadmium, 

Copper, 

Magnesia, 

Nickel, 

Tartrate  of  Lime, 

Triple  Phosphate, 


Crystals  of  Uric  Acid, 
Arragonite, 
Asbestos, 
Avanturine, 
Granite,  Aberdeen, 

Peterhead, 

Marble, 

Raphides,  Hyacinth, 

Onion, 

Rhubarb, 

Sea-sand, 
Tremolite, 
Wavelite, 
Zeolite, 

Selenite  of  different  tliicknesses, 

Salicine, 

Stearine, 


Sdeiiite. — ^As  before  stated,  at  page  262,  laminae  of  this 
mineral,  or  of  mica,  will  be  required  of  different  thicknesses, 
which  may  readily  be  split  off  from  a  large  crystal  by  a  pen- 
knife or  other  sharp  instniment ;  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used,  the  laminse  should  be  placed  between  two  plates  of  thin 
glass,  either  with  or  without  Canada  balsam.  A  piece  of 
plate-glass,  three  or  more  inches  long,  and  an  inch-and-a- 
half  wide,  with  a  raised  edge,  having  a  thin  lamina  of  selenite 
cemented  upon  it,  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  glass  with 
Canada  balsam,  is  employed  by  some  persons  as  a  selenite 
stage,  and  upon  this  the  object  that  is  intended  to  be  examined 
18  placed 

Crystals  of  Salts. — These  may  be  easily  prepared  by  crys- 
tallizing slowly  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  upon  a 
cold  glass  slide ;  the  crystallization  can  be  effected  very  mpidly 
by  warming  the  under  smface  of  the  glass  over  a  lamp.  To 
get  the  finest  crystals,  the  more  slowly  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  evaporate  the  better ;  the  uncrystallizable  part,  or  mother- 
liquor,  as  it  is  termed,  should  be  removed  either  with  blotting- 
paper  or  a  glass  tube.  Several  specimens  of  each  sort  should 
be  crystallized  on  slides,  and  those  selected  that  show  best ; 
the  others  may  easily  be  cleaned  off.  If  any  of  the  specimens 
31 
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are  required  to  be  kept,  they  should  be  mounted  either  in  the 
dry  way  or  in  Canjida  balsam ;  in  order  to  preserve  tln-ui  from 
Iwjiig  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  cover,  a  cell  of  paper, 
cardboard,  or  glass,  should  be  placed  round  them,  aud  tlie 
cover  cemented,  as  before  described,  at  page  337.  According 
to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  a  eolutiau  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  whidi 
a  small  portion  of  nitric  ether  has  been  added,  will  cr>-EtaUin 
in  the  form  of  rhomboids  ;  these,  when  viewed  under  polarized 
light,  resemble  brilliant  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  gems; 
according  to  the  same  gentleman,  the  oxalate  of  chromium 
and  potjish,  dissolved  in  wat«r,  and  rapidly  crystalltzed,  is  a 
splendid  object.  Sir  David  Brewster  recommends  the  Fsro 
Apophyllite,  when  the  prisma  are  complete,  as  exlulutiitg 
most  gorgeous  colours.  If  it  be  wished  to  examine  the 
crystals  of  any  salts  during  their  formation,  the  crystallJation 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  glass  that  is  slightly  concave  ;  one 
of  tlie  cellfl  represented  by  figs.  206-7  will  be  found  to  answer 
thu  purpose,  but  the  best  apparatus  is  a  email  concafv  lUsc 
of  glass  about  a  quarter-of-au-inch  in  diameter,  Mine  or  moro 
of  which,  set  in  a  &ame  of  metal,  were  geoeraUy  supplied  witJi 
the  old  microEoopes,  and  were  employed  for  containing  in- 
fusoria, as  woH  a.'i  for  vii-v-inj;  the  cn-.-^taltizati-.n  of  .>i;ili.s 
Those  crj'stals  which  are  so  thin  as  not  to  appear  light,  or 
to  exhibit  colours  when  the  field  of  view  is  made  dark  by 
the  position  of  the  prisms,  will  have  colour  given  them 
when  placed  mKin  the  selenitc  st^^e  or  when  a  film  of  the 
same  material  is  laid  under  them.  JIany  organic  sub- 
stances also,  which  to  a  certain  extent  appear  luminous 
xipon  a  dark  ground,  may  bo  made  to  exhibit  colours  when 
placcil  over  selouite.  If  colnur  only  be  required  to  be  shown 
by  any  given  object,  a  lioiible  imago  prism  placed  over  the 
eye-piece  will  bi'  found  thi'  liest  to  1m>  adopted,  as  then 
any  pr»>imn»lion,  whnteviT  its  striiotiire,  will  exhibit  the  eflfecU 
of  (lolarizevl  liglit.  Tlio  plan  uf  preparing  the  sections  of 
whaU'lmno.  horns,  hoot's,  hairs,  .to.,  Ii;is  already  l)een  givtn 
at  pug.'  Slili:  Hi  (vigi-  rt.-.S  is  dc.-icriWd  the  Wst  method  of 
pnH-uriu);  tho  Mlii>'i'us  skeletons  of  gni.s,.*e,s,  and  at  page 
+.'U,  tlif  i);)nii\'^  v'l  ill.'  linest  s}K-ciii[i'u^  for  tln'   pur]M.<se  arc 
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mentioned  So  little  being  yet  knoMm  as  to  what  effect  is 
produced  by  polarized  light  upon  many  of  the  most  delicate 
organic  structures,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  every 
new  variety  of  tissue  should  be  submitted  to  its  action,  and 
doubtless  many  important  results  would  follow. 

CuiTents  in  Fluids  observed  duritig  their  Evaporation, — 
Mr  Varley,  in  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Aiis,  first  introduced  a  series  of  experiments  on  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  microscopista  The  plan  recom- 
mended is  as  follows  : — Take  an  animalcule  cage  of  moderate 
size,  and  upon  the  tablet  place  a  drop  of  turpentine  or  spirits 
of  wine,  &c.,  then  slide  over  it  the  thin  glass  cover,  but  do  not 
compress  the  fluid  very  much ;  the  microscope  being  placed  in 
the  vertical  position,  and  provided  with  a  magnifying  power 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  diameters,  the  contents  of  the  cage 
are  to  be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  if  animalcules  were 
contained  in  it ;  as  the  evaporation  of  either  of  these  fluids 
takes  place,  numerous  currents  and  vortices  will  be  seen, 
especially  if  a  small  quantity  of  finely  powdered  coal  be 
ground  into  them ;  the  particles  of  coal  being  very  light,  are 
held  in  suspension  whilst  the  evaporation  is  going  on,  and  by 
the  currents  are  whirled  about  in  different  directions.  Tlie 
foUowing  description  and  illustrations  of  the  currents  have 
been  obligingly  furnished  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Varley  : — 

"  1.  Placing  some  wine  under  the  microscope  to  see  if  there 
were  any  visible  particles,  I  saw  none  belonging  to  the  wine, 
but  a  few  particles,  like  dust,  shewed  the  surface  to  be  moving 
one  way  and  descending  to  return  along  the  bottom,  as  in 

fig.  1- 

"  2.  Spirits  of  wine  between  the  two  glass  surfaces  of  one  of 
my  cages,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  shewe<l  two 
rapid  vortices,  as  fig.  2,  parting  right  and  left  at  the  surface  a, 
going  round  and  meeting  at  6,  and  while  crossing  over  the 
diameter  rising  gradually  from  the  bottom  at  6,  to  the  surface 
a  /  in  larger  drops,  more  vortices  may  be  seen. 

"  3.  Common  coal  rubbed  in  tuqjentine,  merely  to  render  it 
visible  as  a  flattened  drop,  fig.  3.  The  fluid  parted  right  and 
left  in  a  rapid  spiral  course  from  ti,  till  it  arrived  at  6,  where 
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tlie  currente  join,  aud  flow  across  horn  tlie  under  sur&icc  at  h 
to  the  upper  surface  at  a ;  this  continues  while  there  ia  fluid 
enough  to  show  it. 

"  Fig.  4  is  a  side  section  of  the  drop  between  tJie  thick 
glaas  tablet  c  and  the  thin  glass  d  ;  some  of  the  coaly  matter 
deposits  about  the  middle,  as  at  & 

"The  shape  of  some  particles  served  well  to  show  wh»t 
occurred ;  one  of  these  I  kept  in  sight  through  many  of  the 
spiral  turns.  Fig.  5  is  a  sectioD,  showing  the  various  jxMJtions 
of  that  one  particle ;  it  came  over  at  the  surface  towards  the 
drcumference  /,  small  end  foremost,  but  never  touched  i^  it 


mmm//////mmi/iiiiiii''MMi^ 


seemed  to  be  repelled,  and  apparently  to  stick,  while  the  large 

end,  q,  dcscouded  tu  jw.sitiun  2,   wluT*^   it  sooiiiod   to  stick. 
wliilc'tlit-  Kiiijtil  «4id  iy:\\  lack  lu;  at :(;  it  then  pnicct'diil  small 
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end  foremost,  as  shown  by  arrows,  till  it  arrived  at  position  1, 
where  it  again  performed  the  same  evolutions. 

"  Thus  the  particle  makes  half  a  turn  while  going  from  3  to 
1,  and  in  the  short  distance  1  to  3  it  turns  back  again,  so  it 
never  made  a  whole  revolution ;  this  seems  to  indicate  attrac- 
tion to,  and  then  repulsion  from,  the  outer  surface. 

"  When  the  drop  is  small,  like  figs.  6  and  7,  there  is  no  room 
for  a  quiet  middle  portion  ;  the  particles  appear  to  be  boiling 
up  at  the  centre,  and  to  radiate  in  gentle  curves  to  the  circum- 
ference, where  they  descend ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  radial 
rotation,  there  is  a  slow  circular  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  fig.  6 ;  there  has  been  a  thick  deposit,  this  is  being 
taken  up  and  deposited  at  i,  and  so  on  till  it  travels  all  round, 
the  opposite  side,  being  always  nearly  clear. 

"  If  the  case  is  reversed,  by  putting  the  spirits  of  turpentine 
between  wide  slips  of  glass,  so  as  to  inclose  flattened  air  bub- 
bles, the  same  rotation  will  be  seen  aroimd  them. 

"  A  small  vial  corked  half  full  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  himg  to  a  window,  so  that  you  may  apply  a  magnifier 
without  moving  it,  will  show  the  rotation  similar  to  fig.  3. 

"  If  spirits  of  wine  and  water  are  allowed  to  meet  each  other 
tinder  the  microscope  between  slips  of  glass,  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  they  mix  so  furiously  as  to  appear  like  a  tempest" 

Besides  the  objects  belongiog  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  previously  described,  there  are  others  which,  though 
mineral  in  their  nature,  are  nevertheless  composed  largely  of 
the  remains  of  organized  beings ;  they  may  be  classed,  first, 
into  those  that  are  of  animal  origin,  or  contain  the  remains  of 
animated  beings ;  and,  secondly,  into  those  that  are  entirely 
of  a  mineral  formation ;  the  former  may  be  viewed  either 
when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  or  when  cut  into  very 
thin  slices,  whilst  the  latter  may  generally  be  examined  as 
opaque  objects,  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  and  without 
any  previous  preparation.  The  sand  found  largely  upon  the 
sea-shore  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  shells  and  sponges,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minute 
Foraminifera,  and  in  spicules  of  Gorgonia  and  Sj)onges ;  the 
bins  in  the  shops  of  merchants  who  prepare  and  deal  in  West 
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Indian  and  Turkey  sponges,  will  afford  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
microficopist.  The  sand  from  the  Crdciire  tfwsai^re.  of  Orig- 
non,  near  Paris,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  very  boautifiii  frtriiis ; 
BO  also  is  that  from  the  island  of  Delos.  The  shells  may  be 
picked  out  from  the  sponge-sand  or  from  either  of  Uiesp.  by 
the  employment  of  a  Ijlack  card,  a  sharp- pointed  gabl«  pencil, 
and  one  of  tlie  single  microscopes  representwi  by  figs.  31,  37, 
nntl  38 ;  or  better  still  by  sifting  the  aand  throupb  sieww  of 
various  df^rees  of  fineneas,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lf^g.  in  » 
paper  published  in  the  Tranefictions  of  the  Microscopimf 
Socifty  for  1S53;  they  should  be  mounted  either  on  Wnck 
discs  or  in  cells  ;  being  of  a  wliit*  colour,  they  will  appear  tn 
the  beat  advantage  upon  a  black  groimd.  The  following  list 
will  include  some  specimens  that  are  remarka!)!e  for  the 
abundance  and  elegance  of  form  of  the  animal  remains  found 
in  them,  and  others  strictly  miner^  the  gorgeous  colour* 
of  which  are  only  rivalled  by  the  brilliant  plumage  of  tlw) 
humming-bird,  or  by  the  splendid  hues  sometimes  dinplaywl 
by  polarized  light : — 

Biemlitb, 

Copper,  PyritcM, 
Peacock, 


Seeliont. 

Limestone, 

fuliate.!, 


OtiHUt. 


■   Riiliy, 


Moss  Agatl^ 


Antimony  Suljihuret,     Tiii,  crj-8t;illizi;il, 
AvanturJDe,  TuHriualine, 
artificial,       Ziuc,  cry  stall  i  zed. 


Saiul. 
tlrign'-ii, 

Turkey  Spon;^, 
West  Iniliau  Spougi'. 


Biniodide,  of  Mercury. — A  very  interesting  object  for  ihi.- 
microscope  is  the  recently  sublimed  deuto-iodurct  or  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury.  ''This  salt,  when  first  sublimed,"  savs 
Mr.  Varley,"  "  is  of  a  briyht  yellow  coloxir,  which  rapidly 
clianges  to  red  ;  the  manner  in  which  this  chanye  takes  piaci' 
being  the  subject  for  investigation,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
further  .ittention,  as  indicating',  very  pniliably,  the  struttur-' 

•   Vol.  xlis,  of  lliP  Tr„„!,aclu>,,.s  ../ //,.■  SWi,l,)  ol  Arts.  |i.-.ge  191. 
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of  the  crystala  To  examine  them,  place  a  few  grains  of  the 
deuto-ioduret  of  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  and  invert  over  it 
another  glass  of  the  same  size ;  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  when  fumes  issue  from  between  the  glasses,  remove  the 
lamp,  and  suffer  the  glasses  to  cool  a  little ;  on  removing  the 
upper  glass,  it  will  be  found  hned  with  yellow  crystals,  one  of 
which  should  be  rapidly  transferred  to  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope for  examination  as  a  transparent  object;  lines  of  a 
beautiful  red  will  be  seen  shooting  through  the  crystal,  until 
it  has  entirely  changed  colour :  during  the  time  it  is  changing 
colour,  it  will  also  be  seen  to  change  its  form.  If  it  be  placed 
on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  very  carefully  and  gently,  the 
crystal  will  sometimes  remain  a  considerable  time  before  it 
b^ins  to  change  colour ;  in  that  case,  if  it  be  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  pin,  the  red  lines  will  be  seen  shooting  very 
beautifully  from  the  point  of  contact"  For  a  knowledge  of 
this  beautiful  microscopic  object,  Mr.  Yarley  states  that  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Morson. 

More  recently  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  biniodide  have 
been  investigated  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Warington,  and  an 
account  of  his  experiments  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society,  to  which  the  author 
would  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  as  the  method  of  viewing  the 
crystals,  both  by  ordinary  and  polarized  light,  is  rather  diffe- 
rent from  that  described  by  Mr.  Varley.  The  paper  is  also 
furnished  with  illustrative  diagrams,  and  with  an  account  of 
the  apparatus  employed  for  the  due  display  of  the  crystala 

Tongues  of  the  Whelk  and  Limpet — In  the  several  lists 
of  animal  structures  before  described,  the  tongue  of  the 
Buccinum  or  Whelk,  of  the  Patella  or  Limpet,  and  that  of 
some  other  Gasteropods,  have  been  briefly  mentioned ;  but  as 
the  structure  of  this  organ  is  of  great  interest  to  the  microsco- 
pist,  a  few  hints,  on  the  dissecting  and  mounting  the  same,  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  tongue  of  the  Whelk  is  con- 
tained within  a  proboscis  of  large  size,  which  is  capable  of 
being  protruded,  and  again  quickly  retracted  within  itself,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  the  tongue  is  of 
a  homy  structure,  covered  with  spines  and  hooks  of  silica, 
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w^hich  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows ;  it  ia  sustainetl  by  two 
long  cartilarfes,  whose  extremitiea  form  two  lipe  that  csi\  l>e 
Beparateii  or  approxiniateil ;  or  the  cartilages  can  l>e  miwle  to 
move  upon  each  other  by  means  of  the  muscles  in  which  they 
are  imbedded.  When  ttie  cartilj^es  move,  the  spines  are 
elevated  and  depressed  alternately,  and  by  a  repetition  of 
similar  movements,  the  hardest  shells  are  speedily  perforated." 
The  proboscis  is  easily  found  when  the  animal  is  taken  out 
of  the  shell ;  it  should  be  slit  up  with  a  pair  of  Bciaeors  or  a 
Bcalpel,  and  as  soon  as  the  tongne  is  reached,  it  may  l<e  easly 
separated  from  the  cartilage  to  which  it  is  attached ;  aft*^  a 
slight  washing,  or  even  maceration  in  water,  it  should  be  laid 
on  a  slide,  with  its  spiny  siile  uppermost,  and  pressed  i|tiil* 
flat,  so  that  in  drying  it  may  adhere  to  the  glaes ;  it  HhouM 
then  be  surrounded  with  a  cell  of  paper  or  card-board,  and 
tlie  co?er  cemented  down  either  with  sealing-wa\  or  Ihf 
electrical  cement ;  if  required  for  polarized  light,  a  niteciinen 
mounted  in  bakam  will  answer,  A  power  of  forty  diamelera 
13  Hiifficieut  for  examining  this  remarkable  organ.  wHidi  ou> 
be  viewed  cither  as  a  tranBparuit  or  an  opa()ue  otgect 

The  tongue  of  the  Fat^a  or  Limpet,  thougb  not  ao  beMH 
tifiil  n  stnirtnre  !is  tli^t  of  Ihf  ^\^i.4k,  i*.  nevotlhch'^-,  n  von- 
interesting  object ;  it  is  remaikabK',  also,  fir  its  len;_'th.  Iieiiii; 
often  three  times  that  of  the  Ixnl)' ;  it  is  siippoi-tod  on  twn 
cartilaginous  pieces,  placed  on  each  side  of  its  foot,  from 
these  arise  strong  and  short  muscnlnr  bands,  which  move  thf 
organ.  The  surface,  like  that  of  the  Whelk,  is  covered  witli 
spines,  or  teeth,  ])laced  in  tr;tus\oi-si-  rows,  tiiid  arr.ingcd  in 
three  -series  ;  euch  central  <.'roiip  lias  three  or  four  spines, 
but  those  on  the  hides  coiitiiin  nrdy  two;  the  anterior  pari 
should  be  selected  for  examination,  as  there  the  teeth  are  the 
firmest  On  oiwninu  thi.'  body  of  the  ;uiinial,  llio  tun;;UL-  is 
seen  doubled  up  upon  it.st'If.  from  whicli  .situation  it  can 
readily  be  detachcd.-f-  In  ciins..'i]uence  of  it.s  k'ugth.  this 
tongue  cannot  be  mounted  in  the  siiiiie  manner  as  that  >if  the 

•   General   Oulline  "f  thi-   A.vmnl   Ki.r^dom.       IJv    T.    ItyiKT    Jouea. 
F.ZS.  Loudon,  184!. 
t  C'ichpa-Am  ■>fAmli,imj  .i,-7  /V'-/■'"'/-^T';.  vol.  ii.  ;  :ir(i.l.-,  (i;ist..|-..pr„h. 
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Whelk ;  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  coil  it  up  in  a  tubular  cell 
and  mount  it  in  fluid ;  short  lengths  may  be  dried,  in  order  to 
display  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  The  tongues  of  the  Peri- 
winkle, Nassa,  &c.,  require  similar  treatment 

The  teeth  or  the  tongues  of  many  species  of  mollusca 
have  been  described  and  figured  by  continental  and  British 
naturalists ;  very  recently  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
sabject  by  Dr.  J.  K  Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  con- 
siders that  the  teeth  offer  one  of  the  best  characters  for  their 
division  into  natiuul  families.  He  states,  that  he  has  such 
confidence  in  their  importance  in  the  economy  of  animals,  that 
if  there  were  any  considerable  modification  in  the  teeth  of  two 
genera  which  had  been  referred  to  the  same  family,  or  of  two 
species  referred  to  the  same  genus,  he  should  conclude  they 
had  been  erroneously  placed  in  such  close  proximity. 

Some  of  the  Gasteropods  are  provided  with  a  muscular 
gizzard,  armed  with  gastric  teeth  of  stony  hardness ;  these 
are  also  interesting  subjects  for  examination  ;  the  larger  kinds 
may  be  ground  down  thin  and  \dewed  as  transparent  objects, 
whilst  the  smaller  can  be  mounted  as  opaque  objects  and 
examined  in  situ.  The  principal  genera  in  which  the  gastric 
teeth  may  be  seen,  are  Bulla,  Scyllaea,  and  Aplysia  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  forms  occur  in  the  last  mentioned  genus. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

METHODS   OF   EXAMINING   MORBID  STRUCTURES,   ETC. 

Methods  of  Eaxtmininfi  Speciinens  of  Morbid  and  other 
Structures. — Those  who  devoto  their  attention  to  the  exami- 
nation of  morbid  structures,  viz.,  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  are,  perhaps,  by  far  the  most  numeroas  class  of 
microscopic  observers,  and  certainly  the  advancement  of  the 
healing  art  is  the  noblest  of  all  uses  to  which  so  powerful  an 
auxiliary  as  the  microscope  can  ever  l)e  applied.    It  has,  there- 
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fora,  been  tliought  advisalilo  to  ^ve  a  few  pnuAioil  Innia  od  lite 
beet  methoilB  that  are  now  usually  adoiitotl  of  examining  any 
fluids  or  solids,  whether  morbid  or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  a  correct  microscopic  analysis  of  many  fliiide,  oertain 
chemicals  will  be  retjuired ;  these  should  eourist  61'  liq.  potaasr, 
ammonia,  ether,  and  alcohol,  acetic,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  an-i 
Bulphiiric  acids,  both  in  the  concwitrated  form  and  diluteii, 
together  with  a  few  test  tabes  and  watch  glasses,  and  <rth«r 
equally  simple  apparatus,  in  addition  to  thti  cur^wl  and 
strajght  tul>e8  repre6ent<?d  by  fig.  111.  In  the  cii*!  of  solids, 
the  various  kinds  of  scalpels,  dissecting  nisedlea,  and  the 
Valentin's  knife,  will  all  be  requiiwl. 

If  the  subject  for  esaaoination  be  of  a  fliiiii  nature,  such  w 
blood,  pus,  mucus,  i&c,  the  plan  generally  adopted  is  to  take 
out  of  the  containing  vessel  a  vory  small  quantity  of  thr  fhlid 
by  means  of  one  of  the  tubes  shown  at  fig.  Ill,  or  any  otlici 
convenient  instrument,  and  to  lay  the  same  upon  a  slide 
wiped  perfectly  clean,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  [wece  of  thin 
glass ;  if  there  be  any  so<liment  in  the  fluid,  it  Hbould  be 
allowed  to  subside  before  the  examination  takes  place,  and  tlir 
tube  shoold  then  be  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  -nBmi  befen 
tlio  fingfr,  !usshn«ii  in  fig,  112,  i^  tnkpn  offtlio  emi  ;  thr.  s.  .li 
meut  can  then  bo  transferred  to  the  slide.  If  it  should  be 
necessary  to  apply  any  re-ageut  to  the  fluid  or  solid  imder 
examination,  a  small  quantity  may  he  brought  in  contact  with 
one  side  of  the  cover,  when  it  will  gradiially  insinuate  itself 
between  the  glasses,  and  act  slowly  on  what  is  contiined 
there  ;  in  other  casus,  the  cover  may  be  lifted  up,  and  a  small 
c^uantity  of  the  re-agent  added,  and  tlic  cover  quickly  replacei!, 
care  being  always  taken  that  no  foreign  matter  gains  entrance 
into  the  fluid  from  without.  In  the  case  of  blood,  the  fluids 
that  require  to  be  adiied  are  generally  ordinary  water,  serum, 
and  sugar  or  salt  dissolved  in  wat*'r  ;  but  in  the  ca-se  of  piLs 
and  mucus,  which  approach  each  otlier  so  closely  in  many  *>f 
their  characters,  it  lMK;omeK  of  gr<-at  importance  to  liave  siinie 
test  whereby  they  may  bo  distiiigiiisheii  nue  frnin  the  other: 
the  fluid  employed  for  this  purjtos.'  is  aectie  acid  ;  when  thi.-- 
is  adde,l  to  a  fluid  where  |.i.s  is  pre.^'iit.  1lir  globules  sw,-ll  up. 
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and  several  large  transparent  nuclei  make  their  appearance ; 
but  when  the  same  acid  is  added  to  a  fluid  where  mucus  is 
present,  the  globules  enlarge  and  show  their  nuclei,  but  not 
so  plainly  as  the  pus ;  and  the  liquid  termed  liquor  muci,  in 
which  the  globules  float,  is  instantly  coagulated  into  a  semi- 
opaque  corrugated  membrane.  The  presence  of  fatty  matter 
is  ascertained  by  sulphuric  ether,  which  readily  dissolves  the 
oily  part,  and  if  it  be  contained  in  cells,  as  in  adipose  tissue, 
the  cell  walls  remain  untouched.  Earthy  matters  require  the 
aid  of  the  acids  for  their  solution ;  these  should  not  be  added 
in  too  concentrated  a  form,  in  order  that  their  solvent  action 
may  be  the  more  easily  witnessed  Solid  parts,  such  as 
tumours,  that  are  to  be  examined  as  transparent  objects,  with 
high  powers,  require  for  the  purpose  to  be  cut  into  exceed- 
ingly thin  slices,  and  separated,  if  necessary,  by  the  needle- 
points ;  the  sections  are  to  be  placed  upon  a  glass  slide,  and  a 
little  serum,  or,  in  the  absence  of  it,  white  of  egg,  in  water, 
should  be  added,  in  order  to  float  out  certain  of  the  parts,  and 
to  lessen  the  refraction  of  the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  object ; 
water  will  answer  the  purpose  for  some  of  the  hard  tissues, 
but  where  nucleated  or  other  cells,  and  nervous  matter  are 
present,  its  use  is  inadmissible,  as  it  is  so  liable  to  alter  the 
true  appearance  of  these  structures.  The  sections  may  be 
made  with  a  razor  or  scalpel ;  for  solid  organs,  such  as  the 
liver  and  kidney,  Valentin's  knife,  described  and  figured  at 
page  371,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  It  is,  perhaps, 
as  well  here  to  state,  that  the  examination  of  all  morbid 
structures  should  be  made  as  soon  as  convenient  after  their 
removal  from  the  body,  as  changes  of  form  in  the  softer 
substances  speedily  take  place ;  but  if  some  time  have  elapsed, 
the  part  from  which  the  sections  are  taken  should  be  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  surface,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
slightly  altered  as  possible  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TEST   OBJECTS. 


For  this  important  class  of  olyects,  to  which,  in  a  gnat 
moaaure,  must  be  ascrilx-d  Uip  rapid  advancoment  towardu 
perfection  of  the  adiromatic  compound  microscope,  we  aw 
indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Goring,  who,  it  is  said,*  wna  l«i  to 
adopt  them  by  r«uling  a  pOBsage  in  the  works  of  Leeuwenhoek, 
relating  to  the  examination  of  the  scales  from  the  wing  of  the 
silkworm  moth,  the  lin&s  on  which  could  not  be  seen  bjf  the 
draftsman  with  ao  low  a  power  aa  that  used  by  the  great 
microsoopiBt  himself  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Goring's  first 
employment  of  these  objecta,  he  ascertained  that  the  structure 
of  certain  of  them  could  be  readily  mmio  out  by  some  micm- 
Bcopee,  and  not  by  otheTs;  and,  infurring  that  there  wer^ 
some  peculiar  propertiee  in  the  linea  on  the  feaUien  and 
Bcalee  of  certain  inaecte  which  rendCTed  them  more  diiSciiIt  of 
definition  ll^i  ..tlirv^,  )..-■  wi.s  ji„ln...)  t-  viow  t),...n  Ttm-i.'). 
an  achromatic  niicroscojir,  and  was  led  to  the  di(ico\or3' 
that  in  it  thoru  wore  two  distinct  ]iowcrs.  viz.,  defining  and 
penetrating,  and  that  an  object-glass  might  possess  tlie  one 
almost  to  iwrfection,  and  yt-t  W  totally  devoid  of  the  othc-r, 
or  might  be  perfect  in  both.  He  sul)sequontly  made  the 
important  dLscnvory,  that  the  jienetrating  power  depended  on 
the  angle  of  ai>rrturi'  nf  tli-'  t'bjirt-gLisK ;  Dr.  Goring  coni- 
mimiciited  tJif  result  of  his  Inl.imrs  tn  the  sci'^utific  j)TiMic  in 
the  journal  of  tlie  Itoyal  Iiisliliitiun.  and.  in  1S2!),  gave  a 
more  practical  account  <•(  th.-  ^iiur  in  the  Mic,-i'nc<<i-!r  llli's- 
hittionf  of  Mr.  Aii<lrrw  I'lil.-liaid,  t'.  which  the  rradiT  is 
referred.  Dr.  Goring  divid.-d  lest  '.lyrcts  into  two  cl;uwc.>^ 
In  the  first  he  placed  tlmse  which  it  wa.s  iHris.<:iry  to  esaniini- 
out  of  focus,  Buch  as  niinuto  globules  of  iii.reury,  called 
"artificial    stars,"    l.y    these    the     ali.rrati.itis,     aehnanatisrii. 

"  Mii-roifopie  Cabiiul.  U    Aiii)i-e«-  Prir,'I,;,r,l.      I^.iiiI.-m,  \WM.  y.  IHT 
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centering,  Ac.,  were  ascertained ;  and  in  the  second,  the  lined 
or  other  objects  which,  according  as  they  were  well  or  ill 
defined,  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the 
instrument 

Mr.  Pritchard,  following  Dr.  Goring,  divides  test  objects 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  into  those  that  are  tests  of  the  pene- 
trating, and  those  of  the  defining  power  of  the  instrument ; 
the  words  defining  pov:er,  according  to  Dr.  Goring,  meaning 
nothing  more  than  a  destitution  of  both  kinds  of  aberration, 
considered  independently  of  the  aperture  of  the  microscope, 
and  that  of  penetratin/j  jxywer  merely  a  large  angle  of  aper- 
ture.* Although  this  distinction  of  tests  was  necessary  at  the 
time  when  Dr.  Goring  wrote,  such  is  not  the  case  now ;  the 
wonderful  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  achromatic  object-glasses  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  whereby  all  the  errors  of  aberration,  centering,  and 
achromatism  have  been  so  correctly  balanced,  have  rendered 
the  microscope  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  instrument 
"ever  yet  bestowed  by  art  upon  the  investigator  of  natiire.*' 
The  division  of  tests,  therefore,  into  those  of  penetration  and 
definition  is  no  longer  needed,  and  the  words  defining  power 
and  definition  will  be  the  only  expressions  employed  to  denote 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  any  microscope,  for  in  order 
that  an  object-glass  may  show  the  tests  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  imder  the  head  of  "  Penetration,"  in  a  perfect 
manner,  its  definition  or  defining  power  must  be  of  the  first 
order,  and  these  terms  are,  therefore,  sufficiently  explanatory 
of  the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in  testing  two  or  more 
glasses.  The  objects  which  have  been  chosen  by  the  author, 
as  illustrations  of  the  definition  of  microscopes  as  now  con- 
structed, are,  with  few  additions,  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
employed  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  1832,  and  published  by  him  in 
the  Microscopic  Cahinet,  Plate  12  of  that  work,  although  at 
the  date  of  its  publication  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  been  executed,  when  contrasted  with 
plates  6,  7,  8  of  the  present  work,  will  show,  better  than 
words  can  express,  the  rapid  improvements  that  have  been 

*  Microscopic  Cahinet ,  p.  173. 
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mode  in  the  construction  of  the  object-glasa ;  it  will,  however, 
be  readily  seen  that  tho  inagnifyiug  powers  employed  in  the 
latter  iiistuuce  were  mucii  greater  tlian  thoeo  umhI  by  Mr. 
Pritcliard,  consequently  a  greater  amount  of  del;itl  ought  t« 
he  fibowu  by  the  one  than  by  the  other ;  this  remark  wuu)<l 
more  especially  relate  to  fig.  iA  in  plate  0,  and  figs.  5,  6,  7, 
in  plate  7,  where  the  linear  magnifying  power  iised  was  1,200. 
Before  eniimeratmg  the  test  objects,  of  which  a  full  explanation 
will  be  presently  given,  it  will  be  as  well,  in  this  place,  to 
allude  to  the  mejuis  employed  to  aiKertiun  the  defects  tliat  may 
JM  present  in  any  achromatic  object-glass ;  these  dt-fectM,  tut 
Ixifure  stated,  are  chiefly  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration, 
caused  by  bail  centering,  or  adjustment,  aclu'oniatism,  and 
want  of  angular  aperture,  AI!  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  are  so  difficult  of  detection,  that  very  ft'W  persons, 
except  those  constantly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  nivl 
testing  of  object-glasses,  cait  be  said  to  be  capable  of  discovcr- 
ing  them.  The  method  usually  adopted  to  iwcertAiit  \iiv 
presence  of  these  defects,  is  a  minute  globule  of  nn-n;ury, 
spread  upon  a  black  ground  ;  this  b  known  hy  the  Dame  of 
"ar^ci^  atAT,"  and  presentH  a  mmute  potst  of  light  t)w. 
Goring'  alluiles  f*  the  cmjiloytufnt  nf  aii  enuiiiel  dial-plat.-  ami 
wire  gauze  for  the  same  pur]io«-,  but  the  mercury  only  is  now 
used.  Very  minute  globules  of  this  metal,  spread  upon  a 
blackeueil  surface,  are  viewed  iis  ojmmiuc  object**,  being 
illuminated  by  oriHnary  day-light  from  a  window,  or  by  the 
light  of  au  argand  lain]>.  tlirown  on  them  by  a  condensing 
leus  ;  when  one  of  the  gUjbiiies  is  in  focus  of  a  single  lens 
object-gliiss,  a  strong  mistiiit.'s.s  surrounds  thi-  miniature  imt^ie 
of  the  window  seen  in  tho  globule  ;  when  the  glohiile  is  within 
the  focus  of  the  ohjcct-ghisa,  Hie  light  of  the  window  will  le 
seen  to  swell  out  into  a  circular  di.sc ;  these  ajjjKiaranefs  are 
more  or  less  accomjiauied  by  prisuialio  colours.  It  would  lie 
in  vain  to  nttemjit  a  desciiptinri  of  all  the  ehangps  that  take 
place.  Rs  llie  glohuk-  is  brought  either  within  or  without  the 
focus;  these  have,  in  some  me)i--^ure,  Ihtu  illustrated  in  one  nf 
Dr.  (i.,rings  i>n|)ers,  j-ublished  in  the  M;cr,m:.j.h-  li/u^tnl- 
tiiN,^  of  Mr.  Priteliard,  to  which  the  initin.r  ^^vu\.\  U-g  to  refer 
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his  readers ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  when  an  achromatic 
combination,  perfectly  corrected  for  spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberrations,  is  employed,  the  globule  should  exhibit 
similar  appearances,  both  within  and  without  the  best  focus ; 
and  that  when  at  the  best  focus,  the  point  of  light  should  be 
seen  as  a  minute  disc,  free  from  irradiations  and  colour, 
except  a  general  blueness,  resulting  from  the  irrationality  of 
the  spectra  of  the  diflferent  glasses  composing  the  object- 
glass. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enter  farther  into  this  complicated 
subject,  as  rarely,  if  ever,  will  the  microscopist  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recom-se  to  such  delicate  manipulation  to  try  the 
quality  of  his  magnifying  powers,  more  especially  as  the 
subjects  now  employed  as  tests  of  their  definition  are  of  such 
value  and  so  manageable,  that  in  some  cases  a  simple  inspec- 
tion, by  a  practised  eye,  will  at  once  determine  the  respective 
merits  of  any  achromatic  combinations,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  skill  and  care  displayed  in  their  construction. 

Power  of  definition  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
angle  of  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  and  correctness  of  defi- 
nition upon  the  balance  of  the  aberrations  and  the  perfection 
of  the  workmanship.  As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  meaning  of  the  term  angular  aperture  should  be  well 
miderstood,  it  has  been  deemed  right  in  this  place  to  enter  into 
an  explanation  of  the  same,  many  persons  imacquainted 
with  the  subject  being  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  more  light  can 
pass  through  a  combination  of  three  pairs  of  lenses,  than 
through  a  single  lens  of  equal  magnifying  power. 

Angle  of  Aperture. — The  following  description  of  this 
subject,  copied  from  the  Mict^oscopic  Illustrations  of  Mr. 
Pritchard,  will  be  found  to  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  its 
nature  and  value.  "  Let  me  premise,"  says  he,  "that  in  order 
to  render  any  object  visible,  it  is  necessary  that  rays  of  light 
should  proceed  from  it,  either  by  reflection  from  its  surface,  or 
by  transmission  through  it,  to  the  eye.  Again,  if  the  number 
of  rays  be  insufficient,  the  object  cannot  be  seen,  notwitlistaud- 
ing  we  employ  a  microscope  for  the  purpose.  Bearing  this  in 
niiud,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  how  an  increase  in  angular 
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aperture  in  an  object-glass,  milepeadeut  of  any  decrtMute  of  iU 
magnifyiog  power,  will  admit  a  greater  quantity  of  light  trom 
ttuy  giveu  point  on  the  surface  of  aw  object  to  paee  tliruugti 
the  IraiH  so  as  to  render  the  structure  of  the  objvct  viable. 

"  Let  A  ood  a  represent  two  objects,  in  all  respects  alike, 
and  let  us  employ  two  microscopes,  of  equal  nuLgnifying 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  them.  Sup[XM4  Uiat  we 
lU^  going  to  look  at  some  spot  on  the  surface  of  A  or  a, 
which  w.;  will  imi^ne  to  be  a  delicate  tissue,  liy  a  w«31- 
kAown  kw  of  light,  the  rays  proceed  in  right  linos,  in  nil 
directions  from  tliis  spot,  in  the  manner  sbowu  by  Uim  liiiat  in 
figs.  288-9,  Suppose  BB  and  tii  to  bo  two  object-glasses, 
of  equal  focal  lengths ;  the  former  a  single  lens,  of  the  beet 
oonBtructiuu,  sueh  as  was  used  iu  the  old  compound  micto- 
Bcope,  and  the  latter  a  lens  of  the  newest  form,  tinned  xa 
achromatic.  Now,  these  object-glasses  will  form  their  rospec- 
tive  inis^es  at  I  and  (',  and  they  will  be  of  equal  dim<*t)9iutis. 
But  if  the  number  of  rays  proceeding  from  A,  aad  falling 
n])On  the  single  lens,  B  B,  is  not  enough,  when  oollecl«l  at  I, 
sufficiently  to  stimulate  the  eye,  any  minute  prae,  stria,  vr 
otjuir  marking  at  A,  will  not  be  rendered  visiUe ;  whikt,  from 
thp  hwTcn.K(-  of  n|i.  rti.n.  in  lb<.  nohn.tii^itic  Ions,  /.  /.,  rdlnvsiiv.; 
niucli  more  light  from  a  to  full  upmi  it,  and  to  be  transmitted 
tliroTigli  it  aud  collected  at  *',  c^ory  marking,  itc.,  at  it  will  be 
clearly  ri'iiresfiited  at  (',  and  the  eye,  being  powerfully  acted 
upon  by  this  increase  of  light,  will  become  highly  sensible 
of  it, 

"  Tlio  angles  BAB  and  ba'>  are  the  angles  of  apertims  of 
the  rfspLTtive  olject-gl asses ;  iirid  the  quantity  of  light  col- 
lected and  tran.sniilted  by  each  will  be  as  tJie  stiuares  of  B  B 
and  /,  /(.  the  foial  letigths  U-ing  e<iviai.  Hence  it  is  tliat  tLe 
jiower  of  a  mieroscoiH,',  or  that  faculty  it  i>ossesses  to  render 
the  stnieture  of  an  olycct  visible,  deix^nds  uiMin  the  angle  of 
a)jertnre  of  its  object-glass,  and  not  upon  its  iiiagniJyiug 
]Jower  altiiie. 

"  But  it  may  ho  supiKiKcd.  [lerliaps,  from  this  rea.soning.  that 
if  we  throw  a  greater  quantity  of  light  iqmn  an  olyi-ct,  so  that 
more  m;iy  Iw>  collected  by  the  oljeet-ghuss.  wc  shall  be  the 
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better  able  to  define  its  structure,  which  would  probably -be 
the  case  if  the  additional  light  could  be  thrown  only  upon 
those  niinute  parts  which  we  wish  to  examine,  and  not  upon 


Fig.  288. 
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the  whole  ol^ect  But  aa  we  cannot  do  this,  as  the  increase  of 
illamioation  cwinot  be  made  to  increase  the  rdative  pi'opor- 
twns  of  light  which  proceed  from  these  minute  parts,  ^e 
intended  advantage  will  not  be  derived" 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  importance  of  angular  aperture 
to  an  object^Iass,  when  all  its  aberrations  are  correctly 
balanced,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  how  this  angle  may 
be  measured  with  accuracy. 

Method  of  meamtring  the  Angle  of  Aperture  of  Object- 
gUuees. — Various  plans  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time 
to  ascertain  this  important  point ;  but  the  best  is  that 
[vopoeed  by  Mr.  Lister,  in  his  paper  in  the  ISlst  volume 
of  the  PhUoeophiexil  Transactions,  p.  191,  whidi  is  as 
IdUowb  : — "  Fix  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  table,  and  on  it  place 
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the  micpoacope,  with  its  body  hoiizOQUJ,  and  one  of  the  eye- 
pieces on ;  set  a  candle  on  a  level  with  it,  a  few  yards  distant ; 
then  having  directed  the  body  of  the  instrument  so  far  on  one 
side  of  the  candle  as  that  the  light  from  it  shall  hiaect  the 
field  vertically,  leaving  half  of  it  dark,  trace  on  the  paper  a 
line  corresponding  to  tiie  side  of  one  of  the  1^;  now,  taking 
the  focus  of  the  object-glass  as  a  pivot,  turn  the  microscope 
horizontally  to  the  other  aide  of  the  candle  till  the  opposite 
half  of  the  field  only  is  illuminated,  and  mark  again  on  the 
paper  the  position  of  the  side  of  the  leg.  The  measure  of  the 
angle  traversed,  shown  by  the  two  Hnes,  is  that  of  the  pencil 
of  light"  The  makers  of  the  object-glasses  do  not  usu&lly 
employ  a  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  angles, 
hut  an  instrument  of  the  form  represented  by  fig.  290,  for  tbe..  , 


Fig.  290. 


copy  of  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ross ;  it  consists 
of  a  piece  of  niah<^ny,  or  other  hard  wood,  of  a  .semicircular 
figure,  about  half-an-inch  thick,  and  of  sufBcient  radius  to  suit 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  compound  body,  the  ciirved  edge  is 
graduated  into  180';  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  semicircle, 
a  strip  of  wood  or  index,  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  is  made 
to  turn  upon  a  pin,  aa  seen  in  the  figure ;  on  the  upper  surface 
of  this  indes  two  crutches  are  fastened  to  receive  a  compound 
body,  provided  with  an  eye-piece  of  the  usual  Huyghenian 
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oonstniction ;  the  object-glass,  of  which  the  angle  of  aperture  is 
about  to  be  measured,  is  screwed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
body  to  that  of  the  eye-piece,  as  in  the  ordinary  compound  mi- 
croeeopea  The  method  of  using  this  instrument  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  microscope  described  by  Mr.  Lister ;  a  candle 
18  placed  a  few  jrards  off,  and  the  instrument  is  so  arranged, 
tiiat  when  the  index  points  to  zero,  the  field  of  view  should 
be  vertically  bisected ;  if  now  the  index  be  turned  so  far  that 
the  opposite  half  of  the  field  is  iUuminated,  the  number  of 
degrees  passed  over  will  give  the  measurement  of  the  angle  of 
aperture  of  the  object-glass  required. 

The  above  described  method  of  measuring  the  angular  aper- 
ture will  answer  well  for  those  object-glasses  having  no  larger 
apertiue  than  100^ ;  but  as  within  the  last  few  years  the  angle 
of  the  highest  powers  has  been  increased  to  170^  and  upwards, 
it  has  been  found  that  some  more  perfect  plan  must  be 
adopted ;  and  several  of  our  most  skilful  amateurs  have  turned 
iheir  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  during  the  past  year  three  new  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed; but  as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  to  enter  into  all  the  detail  connected  with  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  author  begs  to  refer  his  readers  to  the 
papers  themselvea  One  of  these  papers  is  by  Mr.  Gillett,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  improvements  in  the  illu- 
mination of  microscopic  objects,  it  is  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions;  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wenham  will  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science;  and  a  third  by  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Armagh,  is  published  in  the  Tra/nsactixyas  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy y  for  1854. 

In  the  early  days  of  achromatic  combinations,  the  angle  of 
aperture  was  smsJl,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how 
steadily  our  first-rate  opticians  have  been  progressing  towards 
the  utmost  limit  of  conceivable  perfection.  As  the  subject  is 
important,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  in 
this  place  an  account  of  the  progress  Mr.  Ross  has  made  in 
transmitting  angular  pencils  in  object-glasses  of  different  fod 
nnoe  the  year  1832,  for  which  valuable  information  he  is 
32* 
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indebted  to  Mr.  Robs  himeelf,  who  has  kept  an  accural* 
BOCoUDt  of  the  same.  "  In  the  year  1832  he  made  for  R  H. 
Solly,  Eaq.,  an  object-glaaa,  con^ting  of  two  double  achro- 
matic combinations,  which  was  of  an  inch  focus,  and  transmitted 
a  pencil  of  H".  In  1833  he  constructed  triples  after  the  plan 
of  TuUey,  having  an  angular  aperture  of  18".  In  183+  he 
maile  an  object-glass  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  focus,  which 
transmitted  an  angular  pencil  of  55" ;  this  glass  is  now  in  the 
author's  possession.  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1836  he 
constnicted  a  triple  inch  glass,  with  an  angular  aperture  ot 
15",  with  cemenl^d  surfaces  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  he  made  glasses  of  one-eighth  and  one-lenth  of  an  inch 
focal  length,  which  transmitted  angular  pencils  of  6(y  and  72". 
About  this  time,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lister,  ho  con- 
structed an  inch  object-glass  of  two  combinations,  the  form  nf 
the  front  lens  being  suggested  by  Mr.  Lister  himself;  this 
glass  was  capable  of  transmitting  an  angular  pencil  of  22°, 
At  this  time  he  also  constructed  one-eighths,  the  front  glaaes 
of  which  were  of  the  form  suggested  by  Mr.  Lister;  these 
had  an  aperture  of  63°  and  64'° ;  he  continued  tnaku^ 
them  until  the  year  I84S,  when  he  increased  tiie  an^  <i 
api'rtuff  of  the  balf-iucli  tn  iV,  of  the  qiiarf^-r  tn  6S",  and  th.> 
one-eighth  to  7+"-  In  the  year  IK+t  Professor  Amici  visited 
this  country,  and  brought  with  him  an  object-glass  of  one- 
seventh  of  an  incli  focal  length,  with  an  aperture  of  1 1 2° ;  this 
combination  was  in  part  composed  of  Dr.  Faraday's  dense 
glass.  Mr.  Ross  copied  Amici's  construction  ;  but  found  the 
dense  glass  so  exceedingly  soft  and  fragile,  as  to  render  it  unfit 
to  receive  the  high  polish  essential  to  the  correct  performance 
of  any  object-glass  :  he  also  noticed  that  Amici's  glasses  were 
much  tarnished ;  he  then  devised  a  new  construction,  whereby, 
with  the  ordinary  dense  glass,  he  obtjvined  an  aperture  in 
the  one-eighth  of  So",  and  in  the  one-twelfth  as  high  as  135°." 
More  recently,  Mr.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  United  States, 
sent  to  England  an  object-glass,  equivalent  to  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  focal  length,  and  transmitting  a  jwncil  of  172°; 
this  glass  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  Bergin,  of  Dublin, 
and   has  lieen  exhibited  at  the  microscopic   soirees  of  Mr. 
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Matthew  MarRhall ;  it  was  examined  by  several  experienced 
observers,  who  found  it  possessed  very  great  optical  power. 
Mr.  Boss  has  since  increased  the  apertures  of  his  objectives 
of  higher  power,  and  now  the  angular  apertiu-es  and  mag- 
nifying powers  of  his  object-glasses  of  diflFerent  focal  lengths, 
are  as  represented  in  the  following  table : — 


Ot^tct-GUmet. 

Angular  Apertnre. 

Magnifying  Powers  with  the  Tarlons 
Eje-GUuses. 

2  inches, 

12dg& 

A 

B 

C 

D 

20 

30 

40 

60 

15     „ 

60 

80 

100 

120 

22    „ 

y) 

» 

J> 

» 

65     „ 

100 

130 

180 

220 

85     „ 

220 

350 

500 

620 

120    „ 

220 

350 

500 

620 

135     „ 

320 

510 

700 

910 

*  „ 

150    „ 

420 

670 

900 

1200 

•  1 

170     „ 

650 

900   1250 

2000 

Not  only  have  opticians  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  improve 
the  achromatic  object-glass,  but  amateurs  have  also  occupied 
themselves  in  the  same  cause  ;  amongst  the  most  successful 
of  the  latter  class  must  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wenham,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult branches  of  optics,  and  skill  in  mechanical  contrivances^ 
are  so  well  and  deservedly  known.  Mr.  Wenham *s  observations 
on  the  construction  of  objectives  of  large  aperture,  and  an  im- 
proved mode  of  adjusting  the  same,  will  be  found  in  page  524 

The  test  objects  now  generally  employed  for  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  any  achromatic  combination  may  be  divided  into 
three  kinds ;  viz.,  hairs  of  animals,  scales  from  the  wings  and 
bodies  of  insects,  and  the  siliceous  coatings  of  recent  and  fossil 
infusoria,  those  of  the  latter  kind  being  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  define.  The  following  list  contains  some  of  those  that  the 
preparers  of  objects  are  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  to  their  cus- 
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tomers  as  t€»t  objects,  they  being  covered  with  the  thinnest 
glass,  in  order  that  object-glasacs  of  the  lughest  power  i 
be  employed  upon  them  : — 


Itain. 

Podura  plumbM, 

Bat, 

^—    aquaticft, 

Larva  of  Denuestui, 

Hippardiiajanirft, 

Mole, 

Plumed  Gnat 

Mouse, 

Babbit, 

/n/uwrio.                  \ 

8quir«l. 

Mavicnla  fasciola,                   \ 

ballioa, 

ScaUi. 

iutennediA, 

Azttre  bloe,  P.  argiolus, 

lacuitrii. 

P.  argng. 

bippocampm. 

Ponlin  braaaica. 

epenceri. 

Vaneww  lo, 

elongata. 

Morpho  Menelaua, 

angulaU, 

Gnunnuibophora  (Americ*X 

Catw»la  nupta. 

Tripoli  from  KritdieHiwg. 

Tinea  veatianella. 

Lepiaiua  saccbarinn, 

MuH-ular  fibr«. 

From  this  list  the  Bathor  has  selected  a  certain  nomber  of 

each  class,  imd  m  ]i1atfs  vi,,  vii.,  viii.,  ami  ix.,  lii^-lily  niiu^iiieii 
representatioDS  of  them  are  given,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  finest  engraved  specimens  of  these  minute  structures  that 
liave  yet  been  executed,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  both 
on  the  artist  and  the  engraver,  the  original  drawings  having 
been  accurately  traced  with  Mr.  Leonard's  well-known  skill 
by  means  of  the  Camera  Lucida  applied  to  the  microscope, 
the  power  employed  with  some  of  them  being  as  high  as  2,000 
diameters. 

Bat's  Hair. — This  beautiful  structure,  represented  by  A, 
figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  plate  vi,  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  bat  in- 
habiting some  parts  of  India ;  it  is  remarkable  as  presenting  a 
series  of  scale-like  projections,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  whorl 
around  the  central  part  or  shaft ;  these  are  least  numerous  at 
the  base  of  the  hair,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  but  gradually  increase 
in  number  and  size  towards  the  apex,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  near 
which  they  are  very  abundaut,   but  do  not   project    so  far 
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beycHid  the  shaft;  this  may  readily  be  seen  by  contrasting 
fig.  3  with  fig.  1.  In  some  hairs  the  succession  of  whorls 
very  much  resembles  a  series  of  conical  bags  placed  one  within 
the  other ;  the  principal  parts  of  the  hair  forming  a  test  of 
the  defining  power  of  a  half-inch  object-glass,  are  the  delicate 
points  that  surround  the  upper  edge  of  each  whorl ;  these, 
with  a  well-constructed  combination,  should  appear  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  and  the  whorls  themselves  should  stand  boldly 
out  firom  the  shaft ;  in  some  of  the  small  species  of  English 
bats,  the  whorls  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  form ;  but  in  this 
specimen  there  is  plainly  no  such  disposition. 

Mouse  Hair, — The  hair  of  this  common  little  animal  difiers 
materially  both  in  structure  and  in  size  from  that  of  the  bat 
above  noticed ;  at  B,  in  plate  vi,  are  shown  four  parts  of  a 
large  dark  hair,  whilst  at  D,  in  the  same  plate,  corresponding 
portions  have  been  selected  frora  a  small  flat  hair.  At  B  1  is 
shown  the  base  of  one  of  the  large  hairs,  on  which  are  certain 
markings,  whilst  in  2  and  3  the  internal  stnicture  is  seen  to 
be  cellular^  there  being  three  or  more  cells  in  each  row,  the 
colour  of  the  hair  depending  upon  the  greater  or  less  amoimt 
of  the  black  pigment  contained  in  the  cella  When  viewed 
with  a  power  of  100  or  200  diameters,  all  the  light  parts 
should  be  shown  distinctly  from  the  dark,  and  the  line  of 
separation  of  the  two  correctly  defined.  The  apex  of  the 
huge  hair  is  seen  at  4 ;  it  is  of  very  small  size  as  compared 
%ith  the  central  portion,  and  exhibits  no  trace  of  cell  in  its 
interior. 

At  D  are  shown  four  parts  of  one  of  the  small  fiat  hairs 
firom  the  same  animal ;  the  structure  of  the  base  and  apex,  as 
seen  at  1  and  4,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  hair ;  but  the 
internal  structure  of  the  intermediate  portions,  as  exhibited  at 
2  and  3,  is  very  different ;  in  3,  the  dark  cells  extend  entirely 
across  the  hair,  and  are  arranged  at  equal  distances,  whilst  at 
2  a  rudimentary  form  of  cell,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
pigment,  is  seen  to  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  shafts 
The  figures  represented  by  B  and  D  were  drawn  by  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  500  diameters ;  but  they  should  be  chiefly 
employed  as  a  test  of   the  defining  power    of  a  half-inch 
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object-glass.  When  viewed  ss  an  opeqtie  object,  this  hair  is 
very  beautiful,  the  dark  parts  will  then  appear  very  much 
more  light  than  those  that  are  tranBpareQt,  and  the  structure 
will  be  imagined  to  be  quite  the  opposite  of  that  BOeu  hy 
tjaoemitted  light 

Hair  of  the  Dei'me^tcs. — This  very  remarkable  hair  is  oh- 
tuued  from  the  larva  of  a  small  beetle,  commonly  met  with 
iu  bacon,  hams,  and  other  dried  animal  substances ;  it  is 
covered  with  brownish  haire,  the  longest  specimens  of  whidi 
should  be  selected.  When  one  of  tbese  is  viewed  with 
a  magnifying  power  of  200  diameters,  the  upper  part  preaenta 
the  appeai-ance  shown  at  C  1,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
shaft  and  oxptinded  extremity  or  head  ;  the  shaft,  like  that  of 
the  hairs  of  some  other  larva;,  is  covered  with  whorls  of  large 
close-set  spines  four  or  Jive  in  number  in  each  whori  ;  these 
are  closely  arranged  one  above  the  other,  as  seen  at  2 ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft,  near  the  head,  is  provided  with  several 
larger  and  more  obtuse  spines,  forming  a  knob  above  this,  as 
seen  in  1  and  3 ;  the  shatt  is  naked  for  a  very  short  distance  ; 
it  then  beoomes  invested  with  six  or  seven  huge  filaments  or 
spines,  pointed  at  their  diBtal  extremities,  and  provided 
w-ith  a  mnn]]  pmtiibcmticf  at  tlieir  [>ro\inial  i.-tuh.  wli'-r", 
by  slight  pressure,  they  may  be  separated  one  from  the  other, 
as  seen  at  3,  or  tbey  may  sometimes  bo  detached  at  the  apex, 
iis  seen  at  1.  In  the  early  days  of  testing  microscopes,  these 
hairs  were  found  rather  difficult  of  definition,  and  no  onS 
would  imagine  tliat  fig.  20,  in  Mr.  Pritchard's  twelfth  plate, 
before  quoted,  was  of  the  same  nature  as  C  1,  2,  3,  in  plate  vi. 
of  the  present  work.  This  very  beautiful  hair  now  forms  a 
good  test  of  the  defining  power  of  a  half-inch  object-glass. 

We  next  come  to  a  class  of  objects  much  more  difficult  to 
exhibit  tlian  any  of  the  preceding ;  these  will  form  excellent 
tests  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  quarter  and  one-eighlh  of 
an  inch  object-glasses,  and  consist  of  scales  removed  either 
from  the  wings  or  the  boily  of  insects. 

IliplHirckia  Janira  (Common  meadow  brown  butterfly). — 
This  test  was  first  shown  in  this  country  by  Amici,  in  1 844, 
by  his  object-glass  of  large  angular  aperture,  liefure  described 
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at  page  500.  fig.  1,  plate  vii,  exhibits  one  of  these  scales 
magnified  500  diameters ;  on  it  may  be  seen  longitudinal  striae, 
wiih  a  number  of  brown  spots  of  irregular  shape ;  when  the 
magnifying  power  is  increased  to  1,200  diameters,  the  brown 
cells  are  made  more  evident;  but  the  striae  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  obscured  by  them,  as  shown  in  plate  viiL,  fig.  7. 

Pontia  Brusaica  (Common  cabbage  butterfly). — This  scale, 
like  that  of  the  H.  janira  above  noticed,  is  provided  at  its  free 
extremity  with  a  brush-like  appendage ;  when  magnified  500 
diameters,  it  presents  the  appearance  shown  by  plate  vii,  fig.  2 ; 
the  strisB  seen  on  it  are  longitudinal,  which,  with  this  power, 
appear  to  be  composed  of  rows  of  little  squares  or  beads; 
when  a  power  of  1,200  is  employed,  the  striae  have  between 
them  elongated  dots  or  cells,  probably  of  pigment  Fig.  5, 
plate  viiL,  represents  a  portion  of  fig.  2  magnified  1,200 
diameters ;  and  fig.  6,  in  plate  viiL,  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
coarse  scales  firom  the  same  insect  viewed  under  similar  dr- 
comstances. 

PolyommcUxi8  Argiolua  (Azure  blue). — One  of  the  delicate 
scales  from  this  beautiful  insect  is  shown  at  fig.  3,  plate  vii, 
magnified  500  diameters ;  it  exhibits  under  this  power  both 
longitudinal  and  transverse  strias,  the  latter  being  much  more 
delicate  and  difficult  to  detect  than  the  former.  This  scale 
forms  a  very  good  test  of  the  defining  power  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  object-glass. 

Scales  of  Podura  (Common  springtail). — The  body  and  legs 
of  ihese  tiny  creatures  are  covered  with  scales  of  great  deli- 
cacy ;  according  to  Mr.  Pritchard,*  their  value  as  test  objects, 
for  Ae  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Carpenter,  of  Tottenham,  whilst  making 
some  experiments  with  a  plano-convex  jewel  lens,  adapted 
as  an  object-glass  to  a  microscope,  provided  with  a  Huyghe- 
nian  eye-piece;  since  his  time  they  have  been  employed, 
even  up  to  the  present  period,  as  tests  for  the  higher  powers ; 
but  many  persons  now  use  specimens  of  Diatomaceae  of  the 
genus  Navicula  for  the  same  purpose.  Two  of  the  scales 
from  the  body  are  represented  by  figs.  4  and  5,  as  seen  under 

*  Microscopic  Cabinet^  p.  150. 


I 
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ft  raagaifying  power  of  500  diameters ;  that  shown  al  fig,  4  U 
one  of  the  largest  that  could  be  procured ;  whilst  that  at  fig. 
B  IB  very  small,  and  its  markings  exceedingly  delicate.  The 
surface  of  each,  appeare  covered  with  immense  nuiuhere  i>f 
delicate  wedge-shaped  dote  or  scales,  arrangeil  so  (u>  to  fimo 
both  longitudinal  and  transverse  wavy  markings ;  but  whi'n  a 
portion  of  fig.  4  is  mi^nified  1,250  diameters,  it  presents  the 
aitpearance  shown  at  fig.  4u ;  the  scales  may  then  be  seen  to 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  surlace ;  at  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
specimen  they  also  project  beyond  the  edge.  It  would  apptAr 
from  Mr.  Pritchard's  figure,  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  work  above  quoted,  nothing  but  longitudinal  and  ob- 
lique lines  could  be  made  out,  the  powers  then  employed  not 
being  able  to  separate  the  longitudinal  ones  into  a  number  of 
very  minute  elongated  dots  or  scales,  and  the  transveree  on«« 
into  rows  of  the  same,  arranged  somewhat  in  a  wavy  manner. 
The  smaller  scale,  fig.  5,  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  exhibit 
than  the  larger  one,  and  forms  a  good  test  of  the  defining 
power  of  a  one-twelfth  or  one-sixteenth  ;  the  markings  are  of 
precisely  the  same  nature  a£  those  of  the  lat;ger  scale,  but  are 
mneh  leas  easy  to  bring  oi^ 

Thewe  insects  abound  in  damp  cellars,  where  they  may  be 
seen  running  or  skipping  uj)on  the  walls.  Mr.  Prit«hard 
recommends  the  following  method  of  collecting  them,  viz. : — 
"  To  sprinkle  a  little  oatmeal  or  flour  on  a  piece  of  black 
paper,  and  lay  it  near  their  haunts ;  after  a  short  time 
the  pai)er  may  be  removed  and  carefully  placed  in  a  glazed 
bason,  so  that  when  they  leap  from  the  pai>er,  on  being 
brought  into  the  light,  tliey  may  fall  into  the  ba«)n,  and  thus 
separate  themselves  from  the  bait.  They  should  be  cautiously 
handled,  and  placed  either  in  little  tubes  or  boxes,  with  cam- 
phor to  preserve  tliem  from  the  ravages  of  other  insecta* 

•  It  is  said  that  the  Freoch  ojiticiana  emjiloy  as  a  test  the  ec&les  of  » 
sjiecies  of  Podura  nnmod  Pctrohias  maritimm:,  which  is  verj-  abiindijit  on 
the  sea-coast ;  the  markings  on  thcjic  Bcalea  are  vury  stronfj  and  e.i*ilv 
mode  c>ut  hy  seconil-rato  instruiupnts,  hence  Home  caution  is  necesHary 
ia  selecting  proper  Bcalcs  for  examinaliou,  the  best  being  those  of  the 
kind  shown  by  fig.  5. 
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Scales  of  Lepiema  /8!aedi.(mn<}u— These  are  so  easily  made 
x>at  by  the  lowest  powers,  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
by  the  name  of  testa  Fig&  8  and  9,  in  plate  ix.,  represent 
two  of  the  scales  magnified  500  diameters ;  the  longitudinal 
striflB  appear  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  like  the  ribs  on  a  shell; 
they  are  smallest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scale,  increase 
in  breadth,  and  become  more  prominent  as  they  proceed  to- 
wards the  outer  margin ;  a  good  glass  should  well  define  the 
oontiast  between  the  striae  and  the  interspacea 

Scales  from  the  OtuU^s  Wing. — ^Two  of  these  are  repre- 
aented  by  figa  1  and  2,  in  plate  viiL ;  when  magnified  500 
diametera^  tliey  exhibit  very  bold  longitudinal  bands  or  strias, 
projecting  beyond  the  end  in  the  form  of  spines;  in  the 
membrane,  between  the  longitudinal  striae,  there  is  sometimes 
an  appearance  like  the  watering  of  silk ;  if  one  of  these  scales 
be  i^iewed  with  a  -fj  of  90^  aperture  numerous  striae  will  be 
seen ;  but  if  on  the  same  scale  one  of  130^  be  employed,  hadf 
of  the  lines  will  disappear,  which  proves  that  the  first  effect 
was  due  to  interference. 

BaiUedore  Scale  of  Polyom/matua  Argiolua  (Azure  blue). — 
One  of  these  elegant  scales  is  represented  at  fig.  3,  plate  viiL, 
as  seen  under  a  magnifying  power  of  500  diameters ;  when 
badly  defined,  its  surface  appears  covered  with  coarse  longi- 
tudinal striae ;  but  under  a  good  object-glass,  these  striae  are 
interrupted  by  small  rings,  having  a  hair-like  projection  from 
the  centre  of  each ;  the  rings  are  at  some  little  distance  apart, 
and  are  joined  together  by  minute  longitudinal  striae ;  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  scale  is  a  curved  band  with  its  convexity  to- 
wards the  point  of  attachment  of  the  scale,  which  consists  en- 
tirely of  minute  black  dots  of  pigment ;  the  striae  between  this 
band,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  quill  of  the  feather,  are  not 
interrupted  by  rings,  but  consist  of  continuous  lines,  having 
black  dots  upon  them!  A  good  defining  power  should  show 
very  distinctly  the  dots  in  the  rings  and  the  connecting  striae 
between  each. 

Scale  of  Morpho  Menelaus. — ^A  scale  of  this  splendid  butter- 
fly is  shown  at  fig.  4,  plate  viii.,  magnified  500  diameters ;  it 
exhibits  strongly  marked  longitudinal  and  very  delicate  trans- 
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verse  strise,  the  former  frequently  bifurcating.  In  former  times 
it  required  a  good  quarter  to  exhibit  the  traJiBverse  strise ; 
but  the  half-inch,  as  now  constructed,  will  sliow  them  readily. 
In  taking  the  scales  from  the  upper  Btirfwe  of  the  wing  of 
this  bea\itiful  insect,  the  pale  blue  specimens  should  be  se- 
l«ct*?d ;  many  of  these  have  a  thick  coating  of  colouring  matter, 
and  in  examining  a  series  of  them,  it  will  often  happen  that 
scales  will  be  seen  having  certain  spaces  or  part£  of  th^r 
surfaces  more  transparent  than  the  rest,  and  without  any 
trace  of  striae ;  this  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  pigment,  and 
with  it  the  striated  layer.  This  object  forma  a  good  test  tot 
the  half-inch  object-glaits,  which  should  show  clearly  the 
transveree  strise ;  and  if  the  scale  be  perfectly  flat,  the  stris 
should  bo  visible  over  the  whole  of  its  surface ;  but  it  g<tnenUy 
happens  that  they  are  only  well  defined  in  certain  situations. 
The  pigment,  under  very  high  powers,  exhibits  a  dotted  ap- 
pearance between  the  strita 

For  many  years  the  siliceouH  skeletons  of  sevcnJ  sjiectea  cpf 
Diatomaceie  of  the  genus  Navicula  have  been  employed  as 
teetfi ;  but  with  improved  object-glaEses  the  markil^  on  their 
sarfacee  can  be  HO  easily  made  out,  that  they  are  no  longer  tued; 
however,  in  mon-  imideni  iimes,  prvcml  iifw  «|>-cif^  have 
been  discovered,  which  even  now  require  the  aid  of  the  highest 
powers  and  most  careful  manipulation  to  show  their  true 
characters ;  the  first  of  these,  and  the  one  most  easily  ex- 
hibited, is  the  Kavicula  or  PUiiros'njma  IIij>jwcamj)ue. 
This  beautiful  species  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  microscoi)ists  in  this  metropolis,  by  Mr.  Robert  Harrison, 
of  Hull,  in  June,  ISil,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
longitudinal  striie  on  its  surface.  After  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  same  species  at  a  subseqiicnt  period,  Mr.  Harrison 
also  detected  transverse  stria;  as  well;  but  the.se  he  found 
more  difficult  to  exhibit  tlian  the  longitudinal  series.  A 
representation  of  this  Diatome  is  given  in  ]>la1e  is.,  fig.  1,  as 
seen  under  a  magnifying  power  of  ;J00  diameters,  and  at  fig. 
2,  luidcr  one  of  1,200. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  so-called  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verso  stria?  are  resolved  into  dots,  so  arranged  as  to  present, 
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under  objedrglasses  of  low  power,  the  appearance  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  lines.  When  viewed  by  a  power 
of  500  diameters,  it  is  readily  seen  that  its  surface  is  convex, 
and  that  the  dots  are  projections  firom  the  sur&ce ;  a  curved 
structureless  line  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  shell  in  the 
craitre,  and  at  each  end  the  line  expands  into  an  oval  spot; 
on  the  edges,  near  the  central  spot,  the  dots  are  elongated 
transversely,  and  appear  as  so  many  short  bands.  This  species 
of  Navicula  is  an  excellent  test  for  a  quarter,  of  an  inch  object- 
glass^  which  should  show  distinctly  both  sets  of  lines  or  dots 
by  oblique  illumination. 

NavictdaAngulata, — This  exceedingly  beautiful  species  was 
first  found  upon  conferva  in  the  Humber  at  Hull,  and  three 
sets  of  lines  discovered  on  it,  by  Messrs.  SoUitt  and  Harrison, 
and  some  other  distinguished  microscopists  residing  there. 
Since  then,  its  structure  has  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Gillett  by  an  approved  method  of  illumination  and  of 
mounting  between  thin  glass,  and  these  supposed  lines  have 
been  resolved  by  him  into  minute  dots  or  elevations  from  the 
mubcey  so  arranged  as  to  present  longitudinal,  transverse, 
and  oblique  markings,  under  certain  conditions  of  illumi- 
nation. Fig.  4,  plate  ix.,  is  an  entire  specimen  seen  under 
a  magnifying  power  of  500  diameters ;  and  fig.  5,  a 
portion  of  the  same  magnified  1,200  diameters ;  whilst  at  fig. 
6  is  represented  a  still  more  highly  magnified  view  of  a 
portion  of  another  specimen,  for  which  the  author  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gillett,  from  whose  microscope  it  was  sketched  by  Mr. 
Leonard ;  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  dots  to  the  sides  of 
the  shell  was  found  on  measurement  to  be  51^  in  some  speci- 
mens, and  nearly  60®  in  others.  Whenever  the  specimens  are 
viewed  by  means  of  very  oblique  light,  the  appearances  pre- 
sented are  those  shown  in  figs.  3,  4,  5,  6  ;  but  under  the  most 
fSavourable  illumination,  either  from  a  white  cloud,  or  a  lamp 
with  direct  light,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  at  leajst  1,200 
diameters,  the  lines  are  all  shown  to  be  dots  or  elevations 
from  the  surface,  being  exhibited  as  they  occur  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  shell  by  fig.  7.  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are  all 
exceedingly  useful  in  their  way,  to  show  how  by  very  oblique 
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pencils  of  light,  with  glasses  of  small  aperture,  dots  cloeoly 
approximated  may  be  converted  into  linea. 

The  appearances  above  described  were  such  as  conld  \tn  mort 
satisfactorily  made  out  in  IS+S,  but  very  recently.  Mr.  Wcnlwm 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographic  representations  of  the 
spedes  in  question,  under  a  power  of  15,(rtK)  diameter^  and 
the  markiiigB  are  such  aa  shown  in  fig.  291,  which  has  been 
carefully  traced  from  the  photograph 
itself.  All  the  parts  accurately  ih  fooua 
I  "  exhibit  an  hexagonal  structure,  much  a* 
shown  at  a,  the  centre  of  the  lit-xagon  be- 
ing light,  and  the  margin  dark ;  whikR  in 
all  those  parts  out  of  focus,  h,  the  centre  of 
the  hexagon  is  dark,  and  the  niai^gin  light; 
such  portions,  therefore,  appear  ait  if  Ibey 
were  covered  with  so  many  blade  dnta 
^  The  photograph  itself  would  tbetefore  ixtii 
to  prove  that  tlio  markings  fa  th«  qiMiiai 
in  question,  were  really  de|iiwiiiii»,  as 
they  have  often  been  stated  to  be  by 
many  good  obaerveTB,  and  that  the  dots  or 
elevations  are  tin'  result  of  such  parts  a.s  :iro  out  of  fin-ii>^ 

Another  very  good  test  of  the  defining  power  of  a  micro- 
scope is  the  ultimate  structure  of  voluntary  muscular  fibre, 
alrout  which  many  differences  of  opinion  liave  been  raised. 
The  finest  specimens  of  this  beautiful  stnicture  that  have 
yet  been  shown,  are  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Lealand.  fiT>in 
one  of  which,  with  his  kind  assistance,  figs.  10,  11,  12, 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Leonard.  Fig.  10  represents  a 
portion  of  a  muscular  fibre  or  fasciculus  of  a  pig,  magnified 
600  diameters,  and  so  far  .separated  as  to  exhibit  the 
structure  of  tlie  ultimate  fibres  or  fibrilla?.  Fig.  11  is  a 
spocimen  taken  from  another  part  of  the  same  preparation, 
but  magnified  1,200  diameters;  in  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
each  fibril  is  composed  of  alternate  bands  or  stripes  of  two 
distinct  structures;  but  on  more  careful  examination,  a  trans- 
verse line  will  be  found  between  each  dark  band,  giving 
to  the  fibril  an  appearance  of  being  composed  of  a  linear  series 
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of  more  or  lees  oblong  or  square  cells,  with  a  dark  sabetanoe 
in  the  centre  of  each,  as  shown  in  fig.  12,  in  some  cases  as  in 
fig.  11 ;  the  transparent  cell  wall  cannot  be  easily  seen,  the 
dark  substance  extending  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the  cell 

NoberVa  Testa. — M.  Nobert,  of  Chiefswald,  having  occupied 
himself  for  some  years  in  the  manufacture  bxiA  testing  of 
a  large  compound  microscope,  discovered  that  the  productions 
of  nature,  whidi  had  been  almost  exclusively  used  as  test 
objects^  were  more  or  less  different  in  the  nature  »id  arrange- 
ment of  their  markings;  hence  he  was  led  to  the  employment 
of  such  objects  for  comparison  as  can  be  reduced  to  number 
and  measurement^  as  modem  philosophy  requires  in  all  its 
faranchea  The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Nobert,  is  to  etch  on  glass 
ten  separate  bands  at  equal  distances ;  each  band  is  composed 
of  parallel  lines  of  some  known  firaction  of  the  old  Paris  line ; 
in  the  first  band  they  are  -^oV?,  and  in  the  last  -jj^l^js  of  the 
same  quantity,  whilst  the  intermediate  groups,  with  regard  to 
the  distance  of  their  parallel  lines,  form  parts  of  a  geometric 
series ;  these  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue, 
in  a  test  plate  received  from  M.  Nobert  in  January,  1850 : — 
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On  examining  this  plate  with  a  V?  object-glass  of  140' 
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Bperture,  Mr.  De  La  Rue  found  that  the  Imea  are  see 
the  bands ;   but   those  seen   on  aorae  of  them  are  * 
and  not  the  real  lines ;  an  effect  which  may  be  dnnonstmui'l 
by  obBCTving  the  plate  of  fifteen  series,  say  with  a  1 
Objec^glaaa  at  first,  and  then  one-fourth ;  the  half-inch  object*^ 
glass  will  show  many  of  the  series  to  he  lined  which  it  faili  U> 
develop  clearly,  but  which  are  readily  resolved  on  uang  the 
one-fourth.     Having  observed  this,  Mr.  De  Ia  Ruo  re<pi»tMl 
M.  Nobert  to  take  note  of  and  give  him  the  number  of  the  li 
of  each  series  in  all  futtue  plates  he  might  make  for  biro,  wbi 
he  accordingly  did.     In  this  way  he  was  able  to  contral  I 
observatjon,  and  pronounced  the  eighth  series  to  be  |>erfec4y  J 
and   clearly   separated    with    Boss's    y'j    of   140" ;    aod   hif 
thinks  that  even  the  -fg  baa  yielded  to  its  defining  ] 
but  it  is  BO  difficult  to  count  tlio  fine  lines,  that  he  cannot 
I  fpeak  with  absolute  certainty,  idthough  he  has  no  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  respecting  it     ftL  Nobert  has  since  funiiabed  Mr.  De 
La  Rue  with  another  test-plate  of  fifteen  series  of  Une^  whiiih 
has  been  resolved  as  follows : — 
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All  the  foregoing  were  seen  with  a  quarter-inch  object- 
glass  of  Boss's  make,  and  having  an  aperture  of  80^,  the  slide 
being  illuminated  in  an  oblique  direction  with  a  conmion  bull's 
eya 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  more  intelligible,  the  author, 
tlirough  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Dr.  J.  Hughes  Bennett, 
has  been  enabled  to  give  the  following  representations  of 
M.  Nobert's  truly  wonderful  productions.     Fig.  292  exhibits 

a  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  size 
as  the  original,  on  which  in  the 
centre  are  ruled  the  ten  bands 
or  clusters  of  lines  before  al- 
luded   to,  the    entire    number 

occupying^  so  small  a  space  as 
Fiir  292.  r^     o  r 

^'  the  one-fourth  of  a  Une ;  when 

this  glass  is  placed  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  100 
diameters,  the  bands  containing  the  fewest  number  of  lines 
will  present  the  appearance  shown  by  fig.  293,  in  which  are 
exhibited  the  lines  as  seen  in  four  of  the  coarsest,  the  other 
six  with  so  low  a  power  not  being  visible,  and  even  those  in 
the  fourth  band  requiring  some  care  in  the   illumination 

to  define  them  satis- 
factorily. In  order  to  use 
this  test,  the  bands  are 
viewed  by  glasses  of  dif- 
ferent focal  lengths,  in 
the  same  manner  as  any 
other  lined  objects,  and 
the  number  of  the  bands,  with  their  lines  clearly  defined,  will 
form  a  good  criterion  of  the  merits  of  any  magnifying  power 
from  100  to  2,000  diametera  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  object-glass  be  employed  with  the  best  illumination, 
nine  of  the  bands  may  be  seen,  and  the  lines  in  seven  of  them 
clearly  defined,  but  still  no  trace  of  the  tenth  band  visible ;  if, 
however,  a  twelfth  is  used,  the  lines  in  the  tenth  may  be 
shown ;  and  these,  although  the  ^^  of  an  inch  apart,  are  as 
perfectly  etched  as  those  in  the  first  band,  which  are  seventy 
times  as  coarse  as  those  in  the  tenth.  Of  all  the  tests  yet 
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found  for  olgectrglasses  of  high  power,  this  would  appear  to 
be  t,he  moat  voluahle,  und  one  which  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
utmost  limit  at  which  the  position  of  a  line  can  be  accurately 
ascertained.  M.  Nobert's  paper  is  published  lu  Poggen- 
(Iiyrf'a  Annalen  for  18i6 ;  but  aa  it  «'ould  be  foreign  to  the 
object  of  this  work  to  euter  bo  scientifically  into  the  explanatioD 
of  the  reasons  for  adopt!  og  this  valuable  form  of  test  glass  aa 
M.  Nobert  has  done,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  itmIC 
which  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal,  as  the  informatioD 
it  contains  is  of  the  liighest  practical  importance.  Accompa- 
nying Uie  test  kindly  lent  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Bennett,  was 
another  glass,  on  which  were  etched  in  a  similar  manner  a 
series  of  hues,  the  ^Jj  of  a  millimetre  apart;  these  were,  like- 
wise, beautifully  ruled,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  preseoteil 
a  rich  play  of  iridescent  colours. 

Scale  of  Amathusiii  Horsjieldli. — Through  the  kiodiMMs 
of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  the  author  is  enabled  to  fumisli  his  readvn 
with  plate  x.,  in  which  is  a  representation  of  one  of  tiie  ebaino- 
terifitic  scales  of  this  butterdy,  as  seen  under  a  powrer  of  8!5 
diameters.  The  following  account  of  the  atfuctuw  of  ihm 
scale  has  been  given  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  in  voi  iu.  of  7%e 
Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society  : — 

"  The  outline  of  fig.  1  was  first  made  «-ith  a  power  of  2.iO 
diameters,  and  by  means  of  j>roix>rtional  squares  enlai^ed  to 
the  size  corresponding  to  the  magnifyiug  power  produced  by 
the  twelfth ;  a  scale  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  Ltuu^  set  eS 
with  the  camera  in  eiieh  case,  to  afibrd  the  standard  of 
comparison.  The  drawing  was  then  corrt-ct«d  in  detail,  bj 
]>ortions  set  oft'  with  the  higher  power,  which  were  found  to 
match  the  enlarged  drawiug  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  in  this 
way  a  very  fair  reprcsontatioii  of  the  scale  and  its  markings 
was  produced.  The  cross  striie,  when  viewed  with  a  twelfth 
of  a  110"  aperture,  and  illuminated  with  a  quarter  of  CO"^, 
used  as  an  achromatic  condenser,  and  adjusted  well  to  focus, 
came  out  under  a  ]K)wcr  of  .S2.">  diameters  in  beatlud  hues,  on 
which  protuberances  were  distinctly  seen ;  these  latter,  when 
focusscd  at  their  summits,  a]>pearod  as  browu  dots.  The 
longitudinal  strice,  under  the  same  circu instances,  liave  hko- 
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wise  a  somewhat  corrugated  appearance,  but  not  so  marked, 
and  at  the  upper  surface,  similar  dots.  In  fig.  2  is  represented 
a  portion  of  the  strise  at  the  lower  focus,  as  seen  with  a  power 
magnifying  nineteen-hundred  diameters,  though  the  drawing 
is  made,  for  convenience,  to  a  scale  of  forty-four-himdred  to 
one.  The  scale,  when  viewed  from  the  under  side  with  this 
power,  exhibits  the  lower  membrane  as  slightly  undulating, 
probably  from  its  being  dry. 

"  Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  constricted  appear- 
ance of  the  cross  stri^,  just  described,  is  due  to  the  overlaying 
pigment  cells ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  as  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has 
convinced  himself  by  careful  and  repeated  examinations,  more 
especially  from  the  under  side,  that  the  stri^  themselves  are 
really  beaded;  it  is  true  that  the  pigment-cells  correspond 
very  exactly  in  position  with  the  striae,  which  is  very  remark- 
able ;  but,  in  some  of  the  deeply  coloured  scales,  there  is  a 
granulated  appearance  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  scale 
very  unifonnly,  in  which  the  constricted  appearance  of  the 
etrisd  is  even  more  apparent  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
peculiarity  in  the  markings  of  the  Amathusia  Horsfiddii  is 
due,  not  to  their  consisting  of  minute  scales,  but  to  the 
superposition  of  pigment-cells  exactly  over  the  beaded  striae ; 
the  transverse  markings  exhibiting  the  appearance  most 
strongly." 

Ne^  Test  Objects. — Since  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work  was  published,  two  test  objects^  having  extremely  close 
and  shallow  undulating  surfaces,  have  been  employed  by 
microscopic  observers  interested  in  this  branch  of  inquiry. 
The  first  of  these  is  from  America,  and  is  one  of  the  Dia- 
tomacese  termed  GraviTnatopJiora  svhtilisaima,  whilst  the 
other  is  a  Navicula,  first  employed  by  Amici.  The  utmost 
management  with  oblique  illumination,  and  its  precise  direc- 
tion with  reference  to  the  striae,  is  necessary  for  their  exhi- 
bition 'f  the  observer  must  be  prepared  with  plenty  of  patience, 
and  provided  with  glasses  of  very  large  aperture,  to  recognise 
the  striationa  Mr.  Ross's  object-glasses  of  -^  j  of  an  inch  focal 
length  and  152  degrees  of  angular  aperture,  exhibit  them 
8atis£eu;torily. 
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Method  of  Exam,hi/ing  Test  ObjecU — For  the  purpoee  of 
examining  theee  most  delicate  of  all  structures,  considerable 
care  and  skill  are  required,  the  more  bo  if  two  object>^las£8 
of  equal  power  are  to  be  tried  one  against  the  other.  The 
usual  modes  of  illuminating  transparent  objects  have  already 
been  given  at  page  210,  where  also  will  be  found  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus  which  are  placed  beneath 
the  stage,  in  order  to  increase  the  brightneaa,  and  cut  off  the 
outer  rays  of  the  illuminating  pencil.  Tlie  objects  for  exami- 
nation should  be  perfect  specimens,  and  mounted  either  in  the 
manner  represented  by  figs.  24'0-+l-42-43,  or  on  a  slide  of  the 
usual  size,  and  covered  with  the  thinnest  films  of  glass ;  some 
of  the  most  opa/^jne  specimens  may  be  put  up  in  balsam,  hot 
the  majority  are  better  seen  when  mounted  in  the  dry  way 
between  pieces  of  thin  glass.  Day-Ught  will  lie  found  to 
he  the  best  for  all  examinations,  and  the  light  reflected  &om 
a  whil«  cloud,  save  that  of  the  sun,  Uie  brightest  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  microscope  having  been  placed  on  a  Bnxx  table, 
in  a  suitable  situation  to  get  a  good  light  on  th't  miiror,  and 
everything  ready,  the  object-gla£a,  if  of  high  power,  imtst  next 
be  corrected  for  the  thickneas  of  tho  glass  cover ;  as  tfae 
method  of  doing  this  was  not  described  at  page  199,  it  will 
be  proper  to  mention  it  here. 

Method  of  Using  the  Adjusting  Olject-glaBa. — As  the  high 
powers  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Ross  have  the  same  kind  of 
adjustment,  the  following  directions,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Roes,  will 
answer  for  both  ;  but  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  being  of  a  different 
construction,  will  require  a  separate  mention  : — 

"  When  on  achromatic  object-glass  for  a  microscope  has  its 
aberrations  corrected  for  viewing  an  uncovered  object,  the  cor- 
rection will  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  object  is  seen  by 
the  light  reflected  from  its  surface  as  an  opaque,  or  by  its 
intercepting  transmitted  light  as  a  transparent  one,  if  these 
objects  are  properly  prepared  and  illuminated.  But  if  it  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  object  with  glass  or  talc,  or  to  immerse 
it  in  a  fluid,  the  aberration  caused  by  the  refractive  and  dis- 
persive power  of  the  interposed  medium  deteriorates  the  per- 
formance of  the  object-glass. 
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"  The  adjustment  which  is  given  to  object-glasses  of  high 
magnifying  power,  and  transmitting  large  angular  pencils  of 
light,  is  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  aberration  result- 
ing from  the  various  states  in  which  an  object  may  be  placed  ; 
to  effect  which  there  is  a  line  on  the  external  part  of  the  object- 
glass,  as  shown  in  fig.  294 ;  against  this  is  en- 
graved covet^ed;  there  is  also  a  small  square  piece 
of  brass,  or  tongue,  screwed  into  a  morticed  hole 
with  a  single  line  upon  it  Immediately  above  the 
lines  is  a  projecting  milled  edge,  which  may  be 
moved  independently  of  the  other  part  of  the 
Fig.  294.  object-glass,  giving  motion  to  the  part  marked 
covered;  the  line  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  that  on  the 
tongua  This  motion  has  the  effect  of  separating,  or  bringing 
nearer  together,  the  lenses  which  compose  the  object-glass. 
When  the  line  against  which  covered  is  marked,  coincides  with 
that  on  the  tongue,  the  object-glass  is  in  adjustment  for 
dewing  an  object  covered  with  glass  or  talc  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  adjustment  must  be  tested 
experimentally  by  moving  the  milled  edge,  so  as  to  separate 
or  dose  together  the  combinations,  and  then  bringing  the 
object  to  distinct  vision  by  the  screw  adjustment  of  the  micro- 
scope. In  this  process  the  milled  edge  of  the  object-glass  will 
be  employed  to  adjust  for  character  of  definition,  and  the  fine 
screw  movement  of  the  microscope  for  correct  focus.  The 
engraved  ring  and  index  division,  are  to  enable  the  observer 
to  record  the  adjustment  on  an  object  when  once  effected, 
which  may  be  marked  on  the  slide.  There  is  always  some  loss 
of  time  in  the  action  of  the  screw;  consequently,  the  last 
adjustment  should  be  made  by  screwing  the  ring  up,  having 
previously  unscrewed  it  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  loss  of 
time  in  that  direction. 

"  The  above  applies  to  the  one-sixth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  of 
an  inch  object-glasses  specially,  but  those  of  lower  power, 
namely,  the  one-quarter  and  half-inch,  have  two  lines  on  the 
external  part  of  the  object-glass,  against  the  upper  line  is 
engraved  uncovered^  and  against  the  lower  covered,  and,  as 
before,  when  either  of  these  lines  is  coincident  with  the  index 
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diviBion  on  tbe  tongue,  the  glass  is  in  ac^uBtmeiit  tar  oxt  '"S'l^H 
uncovered  or  covered,  as  the  engraving  may  indicate :  H^H 
covering-glass  for  olyects  to  l>e  examined  with  tho  one-cjnafle^' 
inch  being  tme-hundredth  of  an  ioch  thick,  and  that  for  the 
half-inch  from  the  one-fortieth  to  one-eightieth  of  an  inch. 
The  adjitatment  in  these  gtaseea  must  also  be  tested  bv  rx- 
perintent,  as  directed  above." 

Emphyiiienl  of  Mr.  Gillett'e  Illumi-nator,  with  Trant- 
mitkd  Liykt.- — Tliis  valuable  instrument,  as  shovn  in  fig,  86, 
consist  of  an  achromatic  illuminating  lens,  about  oqual  tu  an 
obji>ct-gla8s  of  ^  of  an  inch  focal  length,  liaving  an  angular  aper- 
ture of  no  degrees.  This  lens  is  placed  on  the  top  uf  a  Ims 
tube,  intersecting  which,  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degree^  is  » 
orciilar  rotating  brass  plate,  provided  with  a  conical  diapfangm, 
having  a  series  of  circular  apertures  of  different  sixes,  eaA  of 
which  in  Bucccsaion  as  the  diaphragm  is  rotated,  ftfopoitioaaUjr 
limits  the  light  transmitted  through  the  iUamiuadDg  Jena 
The  circular  plate  in  which  the  ooniofd  diaplmgtn  is  fizvd  i» 
provided  with  a  spring  and  catch,  the  latter  indjcating  when 
an  aperture  is  central  with  the  illuminating  Uob,  abo  the 
number  of  the  aperture  as  marked  on  the  gradoabed  GucolBr 
plate.  Three  of  these  apertures  have  central  <liscs,  for  circii- 
larly  oblique  illumination,  allowing  only  the  passage  of  a 
hollow  cone  of  light  to  illuminate  the  object  Some  of  the 
illuminators  have  two  milled  edges  which  encircle  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  of  the  illuminator ;  by  means  of  these,  motion  is 
obtained  for  ailjusting  the  front  lens  of  tho  illuminating  com- 
bination, as  the  thickness  of  the  glass  upon  which  an  object  is 
luuuutcd  may  require  it ;  but  tliis  adjustment  is  a  refinement, 
and  in  most  cases  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  illuminator 
above  described  is  placed  in  the  secoudary  sUige,  which  is 
situated  below  the  general  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  tube  having  a  rotatory  motion,  also  a  rectan- 
gular adjustment,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  two  screws, 
one  in  front,  and  the  other  on  the  left  siiie  of  it«  frame.  This 
tube  receives  and  supports  all  the  various  illuminating  and 
I«)larising  apparatus,  and  other  auxiliaries  jilaced  under- 
m-ath   the  object      Tlie  tube    and    its   frame  are  affixed  to 
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a  dovetailed  sliding  bar,  which  can  be  easily  moved  up  or 
down,  or  taken  off  for  conveniently  attaching  the  various 
apparatus.  This  sliding  bar  fits  into  a  second  sliding  bar, 
which  by  means  of  a  milled  head  on  the  left  of  the  general 
stage,  moving  a  rack  and  pinion,  regulates  the  distance  of  the 
apparatus  firom  the  stage. 

Directions  for  Use,  by  Day  or  Lamplight — In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  compound  body  of  the  microscope  with  the  illumi- 
nator above  described,  two  important  results  are  to  be  sought ; 
first,  their  centricity,  and,  secondly,  the  fittest  condensation  of 
the  light  to  be  employed.  With  regard  to  the  first,  place  the 
illuminator,  in  the  cylindrical  tube,  and  press  upwards  the 
sliding  bar  in  its  place,  imtil  checked  by  the  stop ;  move  the 
microscope  body  either  vertically  or  inclined  for  convenient 
use,  and  with  the  rack  and  pinion  which  regulates  the  sliding 
bar,  bring  the  iUmninating  lens  to  a  level  with  the  upper  sur- 
fiice  of  the  object-stage ;  then  move  the  arm  holding  the 
microscope  body  to  the  right  imtil  it  meets  the  stop,  whereby 
its  central  position  is  attained  ;  adjust  the  reflecting  mirror  so 
as  to  throw  light  up  the  illuminator,  and  place  upon  the  mirror 
a  piece  of  clean  white  paper  to  obtain  a  uniform  disc  of  light 
Put  on  the  low  eye-piece  (A),  and  a  low  power  (the  half- 
inch),  as  more  convenient  for  the  mere  adjustment  of  the  in- 
strument ;  place  a  transparent  object  on  the  stage,  adjust  the 
microscope  tube,  until  vision  is  obtained  of  the  object ;  then 
remove  the  object,  and  take  off  the  cap  of  the  eye-piece,  and 
in  its  place  fix  on  the  eye-glass  called  the  "centering  eye- 
glass,'* described  below,  which  will  be  foimd  greatly  to  £icilitate 
the  adjustment  now  imder  consideration,  namely,  the  center- 
ing of  the  compound  body  of  the  microscope  with  the  illiuni- 
nating  apparatus  of  whatever  description.*  The  centering- 
glass  being  thus  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  eye-piece,  A,  is  then 

*  This  centering  glass  consists  of  a  tubular  cap  containing  two 
plano-convex  lenses,  which  are  applied  and  adjusted  so  that  the  image 
of  the  aperture  in  the  object-glass,  and  the  images  of  the  apertures  at 
the  lenses  and  in  the  diaphragms  contained  in  the  tube  which  holds  the 
illuminating  combination,  may  all  be  in  focus  at  the  same  time,  as  with 
the  same  adjustment  they  may  be  brought  sufficiently  near  in  focus  to 
recognise  their  centricity. 
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oorreeponding  with  the  mark  ou  the  back  of  the  hyperboIJA 
refiector.  Tlie  lamp  being  then  introduced  into  the  circular 
cuvity  cut  out  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  the  field  of  the  mitso^ 
scope  will  be  illuminated  by  the  light  reBecteil  from  tlw 
enamel  disc.  A  mark  made  with  black-lead  pencil  up.jn  tltf 
enamel  disc,  will  now  serve  the  purpose  of  adjuetJug  the  achro- 
matic illuminator,  according  to  the  directions  before  given,  this 
mark  serving  the  piirpose  of  (he  distant  object.  A  sli^t 
motion  may  be  given  to  tiie  lamp,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  and  most  equal  condensation  of  light  on  the  enaiDel 
disc ;  the  final  adjustment  and  modification  will  be  by  means 
of  the  conical  diaphn^m  witJi  apertures,  as  before  described. 

Adjustraent  of  the  OO/fti-glasaea  of  Mesai-s.  Smith  and 
Beck. — The  earlier  object-glasses  of  high  power  of  these  makera^ 
have  the  tube  of  their  front  Iodb  moveable,  and  funusbc^l  witli 
ft  screw  collar,  the  circumference  of  which  is  engravMl  with  ten 
divi^ns,  numbered  from  0  to  9  ;  this,  and  the  giaduatiaD  on 
the  nulled  head  for  alow  motiou,  give  a  means  of  obfaunins 
the  finest  performance  under  various  circumstances.  The  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given  for  their  use : — 

Ist,  Whffli  the  tube  tn  the  body  of  the  mioroecope  is  not  at 
all  drawn  out 

If  the  object  is  uncovcrcJ,  screw  up  the  collar  of  the  object- 
gla.ss,  till  0  stands  opposite  to  tlie  vertical  mark  on  the  tube, 
its  two  or  more  liorizoutal  marks,  each  of  which  indicates  one 
revolution  of  the  collar,  being  all  fully  exposed.  (This  is 
neaily  as  far  as  the  screw  will  go  without  strain.) 

If  the  object  is  covered  with  glass  or  talc,  measure  the  thick- 
ness of  f  liis,  taking  advantage  of  dust  or  spots  on  the  surfaces, 
by  the  milled  head  for  slow  motion  :  it  has  its  circle  divided 
like  the  collar  of  the  object-glass  from  0  to  9 ;  every  revolution 
being  ten  divisions. 

Multiply  the  number  of  diiisions  indicating  the  thickness 
by  07,  if  the  j*^  inch  object-glii>!K  is  used ;  by  O-i)  if  the  -{  inch. 
Then  set  the  collar  to  the  number  that  is  the  product,  screw- 
ing it  dmvH  from  its  former  position,  and  ]>ressiug  up  the  tube 
of  the  front  lens,  and  the  acijustmcut  is  made. 

2nd.   When  the  tube  in  tiie  body  is  drawn  out 
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Increase  the  number  to  which  the  coUax  is  set,  ¥dth  the 
i\  inch  glass,  as  under : — 

For  1  inch  drawn  out^  add  2*5  divdsions. 

2  inches         .         .       4     ditto. 

3  ditto  5     ditto. 
5  ditto           .         .       6     ditto. 

The  J  inch  glass  is  little  changed  by  lengthening  the  tube, 
but  one  division  may  be  added  for  each  of  the  first  four  inches 
drawn  out 

%*  The  milled  head  for  slow  motion,  gives  for  the  depth  of 
-rio  of  an  inch  in  air,  fifteen  divisions,  in  glass  nearly  ten. 

Messra  Smith  and  Beck,  in  their  modem  objectives,  adopt 
the  same  plan  as  Messra  Powell  and  Ross,  with  the  addition 
c(  engraving  into  J  0  divisions  the  moveable  milled  ring  of  the 
object-glass,  and  the  milled  head  of  the  slow  motion,  that  the 
adjustment  may  not  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of  experi- 
menting upon  each  object 

The  following  directions  apply  to  any  of  their  object-glasses 
which  are  fitted  to  their  instruments : — 

Turn  the  divided  ring  of  the  object-glass,  till  0  stands 
opposite  to  the  small  screw  head,  the  line  on  the  small  piece 
let  into  the  tube  coinciding  with  the  line  engraved  "im- 
covered ;"  this  is  the  starting  point,  and  it  is  also  the  OQirect 
adjustment  for  an  uncovered  object 

Select  a  well-known  object  (a  strongly  marked  scale  of  the 
Podv/ra  plumbea  is  one  of  the  best),  turn  the  divided  ring  of 
the  object-glass  (adjusting  the  focus  for  each  alteration)  so 
that  No&  1,  2,  &C.,  come  successively  opposite  the  small  screw 
head,  till  the  best  definition,  which  is  the  correct  adjustment^ 
is  obtained,  and  read  off  the  number  of  divisions  thai  have 
been  taken. 

Then  measure  the  thickness  of  the  covering  glass  over  the 
object  by  the  slow  motion,  adjusting  the  focus  first,  to  dust  or 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  then  to  the  object^ 
observing  how  many  divisions  of  the  milled  head  are  passed. 

The  ratio  of  these  two  numbers  is  the  same  for  all  other 
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adjustmente,  iinder  Eunilar  circuinstaacea  of  the  same  object- 
glasa,  and  the  measure  of  the  covering  gla^  ODly  is  required. 

Thus,  Bupposiug  in  the  instance  before  mentioned  that  It 
diviHions  were  shown  on  the  ring  of  the  olijectr glass,  and  8  on 
the  slow  motion  milled  head,  another  cover  to  an  object  would 
require  9  if  it  measured  6. 

The  change  of  eye-piece  makes  no  variation  in  the  adjust- 
ment, but  drawing  out  the  draw  tube  does,  especially  with  the 
-f*g.  In  all  cases  where  the  divided  ring  of  the  object-glass  is 
loose,  the  loss  of  time  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  following  observations  on  the  form  and  mode  of  adjust- 
ing the  achromatic  object-glaBs  of  high  powers,  as  now  con- 
stnicted,  together  with  some  remarks  on  those  of  large  aper 
ture,  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Wenham. 

"  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  very  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  perfection  of  object-glasses.  An  improved 
turangement  of  curv'es  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Sir 
Lister,  by  means  of  which  the  spherical  aberrations  and 
oblique  pencils  can  1k!  accurately  corrected,  so  as  to  enable  the 
aperture  to  be  increased  to  almost  any  desired  extent.  Th« 
Diiuti  feature  in  this  improvement  coDsistB  in  the  gubatitution 
of  a  triple  back  lens,  in  place  of  tlie  former  douM-'  ^i.'hr"- 
matic.  Fig.  295  shows  the  present  fonn  of  construction  from 
!  -J  inch  and  upwards;  a,  the 
triple  front  lens,  consisting  of  two 
plano-convex  crowns,  and  a  plano- 
concave of  dense  flint  glass ;  b,  the 
middle  combination  ;  the  flint  lens 
is  made  biconcave,  c  is  the  back 
triple,  in  which  both  the  crown 
i  are  biconvex.  Object-glasses 
I  i>f  this  form  have  been  made  with 
following  apertures:  viz.,  J 
indi  of  1)5",  I  of  120°,  and  in  the 
s  great  as  170°,  has  been  obtained, 
which  must  be  considered  about  the  fullest  extent  of  praclically 
useful  aperture.  The  above  mentioned  objectives  have  their 
apertures  carried  to  an  extreme  degree.      For  all  the  ordinary 


,  an  angular  pencil,  . 
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purposes  of  investigation,  it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to 
use  smaller  angles  than  those  above  quoted.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Beck  supply  a  series  of  stops  with  their  object-glasses,  by 
changing  which,  the  aperture  can  be  contracted  to  any  desired 
extent 

"The  chief  reason  why  such  large  apertures  are  troublesome 
and  inconvenient  to  use  in  a  diligent  course  of  investigation, 
18  the  very  great  nicety  required  in  adjusting  them  for  the 
▼arious  thicknesses  of  the  glass  covers  and  different  depths  of 
immersion  in  fluid  If  an  object-glass  of  very  large  aperture 
be  put  at  the  extreme  of  the  adjustment  for  '  covered/  when 
there  is  only  a  thin  film  of  glass  over  the  object,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  very  much  inferior  the  definition  is  to  an  object- 
glaas  of  smaller  aperture  imder  the  same  condition,  the  details 
of  the  object  being  almost  obscmred  by  a  kind  of  fog ;  but  when 
the  adjustment  is  right  in  both  cases,  this  entirely  vanishes, 
and  the  larger  aperture  far  surpasses  the  smaller  in  its  defining 
power.  These  remarks  are  merely  made  to  show  that  the 
adjustment  requires  great  care  and  must  by  no  means  be 
Delected,  which  is  too  often  the  case. 

•*  There  is  one  very  important  point  which  I  have  seen  almost 
totally  neglected  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  observers — 
I  refer  to  the  adjustment  of  the  object-glass  for  the  aberrations 
caused  by  the  various  thicknesses  of  glass  used  for  covering 
different  objects ;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  definition,  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  that  this  should  be  attended  to  as  the  focus- 
sing of  the  objective  itself,  and,  unless  performed  with 
particular  nicety,  the  late  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  aperture  will  be  rendered  vxrrae 
iha/n,  useless,  not  only  in  the  highest  powers,  but  in  the  lower 
alsa  For  instance,  I  have  a  very  fine  -^j^,  made  by  Smith 
and  Beck,  with  a  working  aperture  of  90°,  which  will  not 
well  show  the  markings  on  a  severe  test  object  such  as  the 
P.  angulcUura,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  exact  point  of  adjust- 
ment ;  they  then  become  very  distinct,  almost  instantaneously. 
I  mention  this,  because  many  suppose  that  in  a  power  as  low 
as  this  an  adjustment  is  not  at  all  requisite. 

The  majority  of  observers  with  the  microscope,  generally 
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content  themselves,  before  screwing  on  the  object-glase,  with 
pladng  the  vernier  at  the  mark  '  covered,'  or  in  such  a  plaw 
between  the  two  extremes  aa  they  think  may  chance  to  be  the 
right  one.  But  this  practice  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  for 
even  admitting  it  to  be  possible  that  a  correct  judgment  may 
be  acqiured  ae  to  the  thickaess  of  the  gla«8  cover  and  the  cor- 
responding position  of  the  adjustment,  the  lattex  oftentimes 
requires  to  be  altered  for  different  parts  of  Uie  same  ol^ect 
for,  frequently,  the  covers  are  not  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
various  jiortionB  of  the  structure  under  view  may  be  mi>ie 
or  less  deeply  immersed  in  Canada  balsam  or  fluid.  The 
chief  use  of  the  marks  '  covered'  and  '  imcovered'  is  to  enable 
us,  by  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  to  see  in  which  direction  the 
lensee  are  either  separated  or  brought  closer  together. 

"Although  very  easy  in  practice,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  giving  any  definite  rules  for  effecting  the  ai^uslment  of 
objectr-glasses  with  certainty  and  despatch  ;  but  when  the  indi- 
cation of  being  out  of  adjustment  can  be  clearly  seen,  one 
hour's  practice  will  be  more  instructive  than  p3g«H  of  dcscrip- 
tioiL  For  an  uncovered  object  no  directions  are  required ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  glass  to  this  mark,  which  eiir 
first  opticians  are  always  very  particular  in  placing  correctly. 

"  The  following  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  adjusting  the 
object-glass  for  a  general  object  that  is  covered.  Select  any 
dark  speck  or  opaque  portion  of  the  object,  and  bring  the  out- 
line into  perfect  focus,  then  lay  the  finger  on  the  milled  heat! 
of  the  fine  motion,  and  move  it  briskly  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  both  directions  from  the  first  position.  Observe  the 
expansion  of  the  dark  outline  of  the  object  both  when  within 
and  when  without  the  focus.  If  the  greater  expansion  or  coma 
is  when  the  object  is  without  the  focus,  or  furthest  from  the 
objective,  the  lenses  must  be  jilaced  fiirther  a-sunder.  or 
towards  the  mark  '  uncovered.'  If  the  greater  coma  is  when 
the  object  is  within  the  focus,  or  nearest  to  the  objective,  the 
lenses  must  be  brought  closer  togetlier  or  towards  the  niaik 
'  covered.'  When  the  object-glass  is  in  proj)er  atljustinent,  the 
expansion  of  the  outline  is  exactly  the  same  both  witliin  and 
without  the  focus. 
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"  On  the  Podura  and  other  marked  tests,  we  may  learn  to 
adjust  from  a  different  indication.  If  the  dots  have  a  tendency 
to  nm  into  lines  when  the  scale  is  placed  without  the  focus, 
the  glasses  must  be  brought  closer  together.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  if  the  lines  appear  when  the  object  is  within  the  focal 
pointy  the  lenses  must  be  further  separated. 

"  I  may  state,  generally,  that  if  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
expansion  of  the  coma  surrounding  an  object  when  quickly 
brought  equally  within  and  without  the  focus,  the  glass  is  not 
in  adjustment  This  is  more  remarkable  under  opaque  illu- 
mination, but  most  particularly  with  my  parabolic  condenser, 
which  requires  the  object-glass  to  be  very  accurately  adjusted  ; 
finr  if  not  so,  the  whole  field  of  view  sometimes  seems  filled 
with  a  kind  of  haze,  and  the  outline  of  the  object  surrounded 
with  a  thick  chromatic  border,  both  of  which  immediately 
disappear  when  the  adjustment  is  perfect,  and  leave  the  field 
intensely  black. 

"The  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to  our  first-rate  object- 
glanes,  for  if  unskilfully  constructed,  or  badly  corrected,  but 
little  improvement  can  be  derived  from  the  adjustment 

"  I  have  for  a  long  time  objected  to  the  mechanical  method, 
by  which  all  our  opticians  apply  their  adjustment,  as  there  is 
oftentimes  excessive  friction,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
endanger  the  centering  of  the  object-glass,  or  to  risk  the  dis- 
placing of  the  object  in  the  endeavour  to  make  use  of  it ;  and 
the  range  between  'covered'  and  'uncovered'  is  performed 
in  from  one  to  two  revolutions  of  the  external  collar.  For  this 
reason  the  motion  is  too  slow,  and  the  contrast  between  good 
and  bad  not  sufiiciently  immediate  to  insiure  an  accurate  and 
quick  adjustment  I  think  that  the  practical  inconveniences 
of  working  this  adjustment  prevent  its  being  more  generally 
used  by  observers.  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  I  have  al- 
ways constructed  my  own  object-glasses  with  an  adjustment 
of  the  following  description  :  instead  of  moving  the  outer  lens 
to  or  from  the  others,  as  hitherto,  I  make  the  former  a  fixture, 
and  move  the  two  inner  combinations,  which  slide  easily  in  the 
interior  of  an  accurately-bored  external  tube,  similar  to  a  pencil 
within  a  pencil-case.    The  motion  of  the  inner  tube  and  its 
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lenses  is  eflected  by  means  of  a  pin  fixed  thereto,  and  first 
passing  through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  outer  fised  tuhe, 
and  then  in  an  inclined  slit  cut  in  an  arc  of  120*  in  the 
circumference  of  an  exterior  revolving  milled  collar  ;  the  whole 
range  of  adjustment  being  thus  performed  in  one-third  part  of 
a  revolution.  I  consider  tliat  thie  plan  haa  these  advantages : 
the  front  lena  (which  magnifies  more  than  the  oUiers  together), 
being  fixed  to  the  outer  tube,  retains  the  same  distance  from  the 
object,  which  is,  consequently,  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  dming 
the  adjustment,  as  in  the  other  cases  where  this  lens  is  diot» 
able.  The  motion  ia  performed  with  scarcely  any  frictioD, 
and  the  step  from  good  to  bail  or  better  definition,  is  so  imme- 
diately palpable,  that  the  right  point  of  adjustment  can  be  hit 
upon  very  readily.  I  can  generally  adjust  my  own  glasses  in 
a  few  seconds,  whereas  I  sometimes  most  uncomfortably 
spend  several  minutes  in  wrenching  round  the  adjusting 
collars  of  our  professional  makers,  to  obtain  the  same  result 
"  The  accompanying  woodcut  (the  full  size  of  a  ^  object- 
glass)  will  explain  the  improved  mode  of 
ijustment ;  a  a,  I^g.  296,  ia  tlie  extanial 
,  tube,  to  ^e  end  of  which  is  scnwed  ttie 
mtenoi-  Irn'i  h  /•  r  i^  the  interna!  tnV 
j  J-  iiiJ  'ituji  cdiT^m^  the  iKj&terior  and  mid- 
\  n  dk  combination's  motion  to  or  from  is 
' ''  ,^i\fn  to  these  bj  means  of  the  exterior 
nulled  collar  t?  d,  having  an  inclined  slit 
Lut  through  one  third  of  its  circumfer- 
f-nce  as  shown  b^  its  dotted  lines.  A  pin 
piSNCs  throurh  this  slit  and  is  screwe.] 
*  fast  to  the  inner  tube     On  turning  the 

'^  mdled  collar  over  this  round  either  way, 

the  pin  is  forced  up  or  down  by  the  inclined  sides  of  the  slit 
carrying  the  back  lenses  with  it;  e  is  the  vernier  for  indicating 
the  marks  'covered'  and  ^uncovered.'" 

In  order  to  test  the  merits  of  an  object-glass,  an  object 
suitable  to  its  powers  shoulii  be  employed  ;  if  below  the  half- 
inch  no  achromatic  condenser  need  be  used  by  day ;  the  light 
from  a  white  cloud  may  W  reflected  by  the  mirror,  or  that 
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from  an  argand  lamp  at  night;  direct  rays  should  be  first 
employed,  and  the  object  brought  well  into  focus ;  if  it  be  a 
lined  one,  the  concave  mirror  should  be  turned  in  various  di- 
rections, in  order  that  the  lines  may  be  distinctly  seen,  but 
the  light  should  not  be  too  oblique,  as  then  fallacious  appear- 
ances may  be  produced.  If  the  achromatic  condenser  be  re- 
quired, the  plane  mirror  should  be  used,  and  when  the  object 
18  in  focuS)  the  illuminating  lens  should  be  moved  up  or  down 
gently,  to  see  at  what  point  the  definition  is  the  best  If  the 
power  to  be  tested  be  an  eighth  or  a  twelfth,  and  the  object  a 
very  minute  one,  a  half-inch  should  be  first  used  to  find  it  out 
and  bring  it  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  high  power  may 
then  be  substituted  for  the  lower  one,  and  if  the  axes  of  the 
two  glasses  coincide,  the  object  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  or  very  near  it  It  is  always  a  tedious  matter  to  find 
a  minute  object  in  a  slide  with  a  high  power,  unless  a  small 
ciixsle  be  marked  round  it ;  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found 
meet  convenient  first  to  examine  the  slide  with  a  half-inch  or 
indb,  and  bring  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  the  ob- 
ject required.  Mr.  Gillett  adopts  a  very  excellent  method ;  he 
fleaidies  over  all  the  objects  contained  in  a  slide,  paints  a  circle 
round  the  best  specimens,  and  makes  an  enlarged  drawing  or 
diart  of  the  slide  on  paper  ¥dth  all  the  circles,  and  in  each 
circle  he  gives  a  magnified  representation  of  the  objects  con- 
tained within  it ;  if  the  slide  and  the  chart  be  compared,  the 
circle  within  which  the  best  specimens  are  contained  can  be 
placed  in  the  field  of  view  without  much  difficulty.  Various 
other  modes  have  been  employed  to  enable  an  observer 
readily  to  bring  into  the  field  of  view  any  minute  object,  such 
as  a  particular  species  of  the  Diatomacea;  or  Desmidiea^,  and  a 
contrivance  termed  a  Finder  has  been  made  use  of;  of  these, 
several  kinds  have  lately  been  recommended,  and  some  of  the 
best  will  be  described  in  the  Appendix. 

In  testing  the  merits  of  any  two  glasses  of  equal  power,  the 
same  illtunination  and  object  should  be  employed  with  each, 
and  the  only  way  of  getting  a  measure  of  their  relative  value 
is  to  select  a  test  that  can  be  resolved  by  both,  and  the  gla^^ 
which  shows  the  lines  darkest,  all  elevations  most  prominent, 
34 
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auil  the  spaces  between  them  clearest^  may  be  conradorod  to 
perform  tho  best  Particular  care  should  lie  taken  in  the 
management  of  the  illitmination,  so  that  the  rays  be  not  too 
oblique,  as  it  often  happeos  that  projections  rue  shown  m 
depressions,  and  depressions  as  projections.  Objects,  the  in- 
timate structure  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  should  be 
examined  by  two  or  more  observers,  especially  such  aa  the 
Navicukt  kipiyocampua  and  angulata,  in  which  an  appear^ 
ance  of  lines  is  ^veu  by  dots  or  projections,  arranged  in  paiallel 
rows,  or  in  rows  alternating  with  each  other ;  nothing  can 
more  plainly  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  proceeding  than 
figs.  2,  i,  5,  in  plate  viii. ;  a  number  of  persons  have  camAiDy 
examined  these  under  the  power  by  which  they  were  drawBi 
and  have  set  down  on  paper  what  they  believed  the  niarkingB 
to  be  produced  by ;  some  have  declared  tliem  to  bi>  linffi, 
whilst  others,  whose  eyes  were  more  practiaed,  could  reeolve 
each  line  into  a  senes  of  dots  or  elevations,  as  shoM'n  in  figs 
3  and  7.  The  representations  of  the  several  test  ot>jecU> 
given  in  plates  vL,  vii,  viii.  ami  is.,  will  form  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  amateur,  as  to  the  amount  of  defiuilion  that  a 
good  object-glasB  of  equal  miagni^nng  power  to  tbst  empk^ed 
in  niiy  i.'ivcri  ilnwin^'  sliiiiilil  p\hi!iit,  ;i.s  ■■verv  sj.-^cinvn  hii.= 
been  carefully  sketched  by  the  camera  liicida,  and  all  the 
markings  put  in  as  they  were  best  seen,  with  glasses  of  great 
or  small  angles  of  aperture;  the  former  exhibiting  them  as 
dots,  the  latter  as  lines. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS   HINTS   ON   THE  MANAGElfE.ST   OF  THE 
MICROSCOPE    AND   MICnOSCOl'lC    PREPARATIONS. 

A)xiHment. — In  the  choice  of  a  room  for  microscopic  observa- 
tion,  one  on  the  ground-floor  should  Ix-  selected   ui   which 
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there  is  a  window  having  a  northern  aspect,  and  not  over- 
shadowed by  trees  or  buildings ;  a  firm  table  is  required  for 
placing  the  microscope  on,  and  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
be  at  all  times  ready  for  use,  it  should  be  covered  either 
with  a  glass  or  other  shade  when  not  employed ;  many  valu- 
able observations  will  be  lost  if  the  labour  of  packing  and  im- 
packing  the  instrument  and  apparatus  have  to  be  frequently 
repeated  A  glass  shade,  especially  a  stout  one  of  the  old 
make,  with  a  knob  at  the  top,  will  be  found  to  keep  off  the 
dust  as  effectually  as  any  well-constructed  box  or  case. 
Drawers  and  cupboards,  for  containing  preparations  in  bottles 
and  boxes,  will  be  found  very  convenient  A  small  nest  of 
drawers,  fitted  up  imder  the  table,  will  be  useful  for  keeping 
thin  glass  covers,  spare  slides,  cutting  instruments,  &a  In 
the  winter,  when  fires  are  in  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
over  any  preparations  that  are  about  to  be  dried  before  being 
mounted,  as  minute  particles  of  carbon  are  continually  being 
deposited  in  all  situations ;  for  this  purpose  small  shades,  such 
as  are  employed  for  raising  young  plants,  will  l^e  found  parti- 
cularly convenient 

To  Clean  the  Optical  Part  of  the  Microscope^ — In  order  to 
clean  the  glasses  of  the  eye-piece,  they  should  l)e  unscrewed, 
and  wiped  mth  a  piece  of  clean  lawn  or  wash-leather ;  an 
old  soft  cambric  handkerchief  will  be  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  either.  In  the  case  of  the  object-glasses,  the  wiping 
should  be  conducted  mth  great  care ;  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  a  camel's-hair  pencil  wUl  remove  any  dust,  but  for 
all  other  purposes  the  leather  or  linen  will  be  required.  Some 
persons  recommend  that  the  wash-leather  should  be  impreg- 
nated with  putty  or  crocus  powder ;  both  this  and  the  linen 
should  be  kept  in  a  box,  perfectly  free  from  dust,  and  cm- 
ployed  for  no  other  purpose. 

Glaaa  Slides  may  be  freed  from  all  grease  by  washing  them 
mth  potash ;  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Reade  has  recommended  an 
infusion  of  nut-galls  (which  contains  a  quantity  of  tannic 
acid)  for  the  same  purpose.  In  mping  the  slides  and  the 
covers  also,  be  careful  not  to  employ  a  substance  likely  to 
leave  any  nap  or  down  behind ;  as  coloured  filaments,  derive<l 
34* 
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from  tablc-covere,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  &c.,  ha^'e  more  ttiaii 
onco  beeu  mistakeu  for  highly  oi^anized  structures. 

Cabiiiete  ami  Boxen  for  kolding  Microaeopio  Objtcts. — ^Tlw* 
slides  geuerally  employed  by  microscopists  are  of  ow  uf  the 
sizes  recommended  by  the  Microscopical  Society,  viz..  three 
inches  by  oae,  or  three  inches  by  one-and-ft-4ialf ;  the  former 
is  most  conimoDly  used  Any  Dumber  of  these  mny  ht>  cut  of 
the  required  dimensions  by  the  board  and  ruler  describtnl  ttl 
page  284  Objects  mounted  on  slides  are  oft«u  rciiuired  to 
l>e  carried  about ;  for  this  purpose  email  boxes  are  u»e«l,  the 
sides  of  which  are  provided  with  strips  of  wood,  tenneil 
ixicks,  having  a  series  of  grooves,  at  equal  distancee,  to  receive 
the  ends  of  Hie  slides ;  when  the  slides  are  placed  in  tlic 
grooves,  they  may  be  kept  either  in  a  horimirital  or  in  n 
vertical  position  ;  some  per^na  prefer  the  former,  otheiB  the 
latter  method.  A  very  simple  and  cheap  substitute  for  th« 
mek,  is  a  strip  of  pasteboard  crimped  or  pluited,  the  folds 
being  of  equal  depth,  as  shown  at  A,  A,  in  fig.  297.     One  of 


these  strips  is  fitted  to  each  side  of  the  box,  and  the  ends  of  the 
slides  placed  between  the  folds.  ThLs  plan  was  first  adopted 
by  Mr.  Thwaites,  of  Bristol,  who  hatl  a  large  collection  of 
DesmidieiC  preserved  in  boxes  fitted  iij»  in  this  maimer  ;  the 
finger  could  be  readily  passed  over  the  edges  of  the  slides, 
without  bringing  them  into  contact  Boxes  capable  of  con- 
taining  one   or   two   doxfn    objects   can    be   carried    in   the 
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pocket  without  injury,  provided  the  cover  be  well  padded 
and  pressed  firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  slides ;   others^ 
made  in  the  shape  of  books,  and  fitted  up  with  racks,  look 
very  neat  when  arranged  on  shelves ;  the  objects  contained  in 
them  should  be  kept  in  the  horizontal  position,  which  can  be 
easily  done  by  having  the  box  made  of  sufficient  breadth  to 
hold   one   or   two   slides    when    placed    horizontally.      The 
chief  inconvenience  in  this  mode  of  arrangement  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  any  required  object  quickly,  hence  it  will  be 
found  in  practice,  where  stowage-room  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence, that  the  plan  of  keeping  them  in  drawers  perfectly 
flat  will  be  by  far  the  most  advantageous.    Some  persons  prefer 
having  the  drawers  divided  into  compartments,  each  one  of 
which  is  only  capable  of  holding  a  single  slide ;  this,  besides 
being  an  expensive  plan,  is  not  always  necessary.     If  the 
cabinet  be  large,  and  not  often  moved,  the  divisions  may  be 
dispensed  with ;   the  author  has  for  years  kept  a  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations  in  shallow   drawers,  each   being 
large  enough  to  hold  nearly  one  hundred  slides ;  no  compart- 
ment of  any  kind  is  employed,  and  in  no  single  instance  has 
any  injury  befallen  the  specimens.     Cabinets  are  now  fur- 
nished by  our  principal  opticians  and  preparers  of  objects,  to 
contain  any  given  number  of  slides,  of  three  inches  by  one.     A 
cabinet  of  twenty-four  draw^ers,  each  drawer  l)eing  12^  inches 
fay  9}  inside  measure,  will  hold  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  slides  in  three  rows  of  twelve  in  a  row ;  or  twenty-four 
drawers  of  the  same  dimensions  but  turned  a  different  way, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  have  four  rows  of  nine  in  a  row,  wUl 
contain  an  equal  number  of  slides  with  the  last     The  rows 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
placed  across  the  drawers  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in 
which  it  draws  out,  by  which  means  the  objects  are  prevented 
from  sliding  one  over  the  other.     Whatever  be  the  form  of 
cabinet  selected,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  that  the 
drawers  are  properly  constructed.     Cabinet-makers  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  them  of  very  thin  wood,  which  easily  warps^ 
and  renders  them  in  a  short  time  difficult  to  draw  in  or  out 
The  bottom  of  the  drawer  first  begins  to  warp,  and  may  be 
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B^d  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  several  piam 
have  been  devised  for  obviatiDg  this  inconvenience  ;  one  is  to 
make  the  bottom  of  two  or  three  different  pieces  of  wood ; 
another  to  use  two  pieces  having  the  grain  in  opposite  dir«- 
tiona ;  a  third  mode  is  to  saw  the  bottom  nearly  through  at 
distances  of  three  inches  apart  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  now 
construct  the  bottoms  of  the  drawers  of  strained  canvas,  which 
answers  exceedingly  welL  Mr.  Pillischer  funushea  excellent 
cabinets,  and  employs  papier  m^h^  for  the  bottom  of  the 
drawers ;  the  author  has  bad  one  of  these  in  his  possesion  for 
some  time,  and  although  placed  in  a  very  warm  situation,  il 
has  not  warped  in  the  least.  Drawers  having  the  botbcon 
tramed  or  panelled  are  much  less  disposed  to  warp  than  those 
made  in  one  piece,  but  the  expense  of  the  former  is  modi 
greater.  When  tbo  number  of  drawers  is  conadeiable,  it  it 
necessary  to  have  them  labelled.  The  plan  adopted  by  Ues^is. 
Smith  and  Beck,  is,  to  have  a  number  engraved  on  the  ivory 
knob,  and  a  tablet  of  porcelain  ou  each  side  of  it ;  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, there  may  be  two  knobs,  and  the  tablet  in  the  centra. 
The  late  Dr.  Todd,  of  Brighton,  had  a  cabinet,  whJd)  b  now 
in  the  posseeaion  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  in 
which  Ihe  knobs  of  the  drawers  are  sufticipiitly  large  to  fon« 
tablets  ;  they  are  made  of  ebony,  with  a  disc  of  ivory  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  the  centre  ;  the  drawers  are  more  than 
an  inch  deep,  and  the  slides  kept  in  a  vertical  position.  The 
drawers  of  cabinets  are  generally  lined  with  cotton  velvet,  and 
that  of  a  dark  blue  or  purple  colour  ia  usually  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  following  plan  of  securing  the  slides  in  the 
drawers  of  small  moveable  cabinets,  recommended  in  a  work 
entitled  Microscopic  Objects,  is  worthy  of  mention.  "The 
slides  containing  the  objects  are  laid  flat  in  double  or  treble 
rows ;  the  outer  ends  of  the  slides  are  made  to  fit  into  a  ledge 
in  the  front  and  back  of  each  drawer ;  the  inner  ends  of  the 
slides,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  drawer,  are  kept  down  by 
a  very  thin  slip  of  wood  covered  with  velvet.  In  this  way 
the  slides  do  not  shake  when  the  cabinet  is  moved  from  place 
to  place ;  every  object  is  seen  without  removal,  and  thus  no 
time  h  lost  in  making  a  selection." 
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Opaque  objects  mounted  on  discs  should  be  kept  in  drawers 
or  boxes  lined  with  cork,  and  well  protected  from  dust ;  each 
disc  should  have  either  a  number  or  the  name  of  the  object 
written  on  it 

Labelling  Slides^  &c. — ^The  methods  of  cutting  and  edging 
glass  slides  have  already  been  given  at  pages  285-6.     Those 
who  employ  plate-glass,  generally  have  the  edges  of  their 
slides  either  ground  or  polished ;  but  others,  who  prefer  flatted 
crown,  usually  cover  them  with  paper,  which  gives  them  a 
neat  appearance.     The  slides  that  are  protected  with  paper 
are  generally  those  having  objects  on  them  mounted  either  in 
the  dry  way  or  in  balsam  ;  and  when  the  paper  is  thin,  like 
the  conmion  blue,  it  may  often  be  laid  on  at  one  operation,  a 
hole  having  been  previously  punched  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
top  and  bottom  piece  for  the  object     Mr.  Topping  and  others 
employ  green  or  blue  coloured  papers,  on  which  some  kind  of 
pattern  is  printed  in  gold.     These  should  be  cut  of  the  size 
of  the  slide,  and  a  hole  pimched  out  of  the  centre  for  the 
olgect ;  strips  of  thin  paper  are  then  to  be  pasted  round  the 
edgeSy  and  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  afterwards  covered 
with  the   figured  paper.     Some  persons  stick   white   labels 
upon  the  coloured  paper ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  method 
is   to  paste  a  piece    of   white    paper    upon    one    end    of 
the  slide,  and  to  punch  out  a  circular  or  other  hole  in  the 
coloured  paper  that  is  pasted  over  it ;  by  these  means  there  is 
less  risk  of  the  label  being  lost>   as  it  is  doubly  protected. 
The  best  kind  of  paper  to  use  for  covering  slides,  is  that  now 
made  with  varnish,  as  it  will  bear  washing ;  at  present  it  is 
not  commonly  met  with ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  manufac- 
turers of  whom  it  may  be  obtained  of  various  colours ;  one  of 
these  is  Mr.  Eadie,  53,  Great  Queen  Street,   Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.     When  the  slides  are  not  papered,  the  name  should 
be  written  on  them  by  the  diamond  described  at  page  283  ; 
it  will  be  often  advisable,  when  fluid  is  used,  to  put  down  the 
name  of  it^  and  the  date  when  the  preparation  was  mounted. 
For  the  purpose  of  cataloguing  the  slides,  the  opposite  end  to 
that  having  the  name  should  be  niunbered. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

MICROSCOPES  ADAPTED  FOR  PAETICtTLAH  PURPOSES. 

jtf.  NacJiet's  Mkrmcopefor  Chemical  Obeerv<Uio}i». 

TniS  very  valuaLle  instrument  is  repreeented  in  fig.  298,  aud 
is  composed  of  a  eoUd  foot,  X,  in  whicli  is  fixed  tfie  piece,  0, 
for  the  reception  of  the  small  plate,  P,  od  vhida  the  objects  to 


be  examined  are  placed ;    as  in  this  instrumeot  we  view  the 
under  surface  of  objects,  the  illumination  must  be  on  their 
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upper  surface ;  for  this  purpose  is  fixed  at  pleasure  to  the  piece 
O  the  rod  T,  which  holds  the  mirror,  M,  and  the  piece,  D,  for 
holding  the  diaphragms,  polarizing  apparatus,  &c.  To  the  foot, 
X,  is  attached  a  dovetailed  slide,  Y,  in  which  works  the  prism, 
B^  supporting  the  tube,  A,  and  the  body,  C.  Supposing 
that  a  particular  object  is  to  be  viewed,  by  means  of  the  two 
milled  heads,  B,  we  draw  the  prism,  B,  out  of  the  axis  of 
the  instrument^  as  shown  in  fig.  299,  we  screw  the  object-glass 
to  the  piece  F,  we  replace  the  prism  under  the  small  plate, 
and  then  adjust  the  focus  by  means  of  the  tube  A  and  the 
fine  adjustment^  F.  There  are  in  G,  fig.  299,  two  screws, 
which,  coming  in  contact^  prevent  R  firom  coming  out  com- 
pletely. The  office  of  the  prism,  B,  is  to  receive  the  image  in 
a  vertical  direction,  and  reflect  it  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  C, 
which  carries  the  eye-pieces  without  any  perceptible  loss  of 


Fig.  299. 

light  When  an  object  is  required  to  be  very  much  heated,  a 
larger  plate,  the  edges  of  which  are  heated  by  small  spirit- 
lai]^)s,  is  laid  upon  the  small  plate,  P.  The  magnifying 
powers  to  be  obtained  in  this  microscope  vary  from  25  to  500 
diameters,  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study  of 
mineralogy  can  be  applied  to  it,  such  as  the  goniometer 
and  micrometer.  In  short,  in  the  general  use  of  acids, 
reagents,  &a,  no  injury  can  happen  to  the  lenses  of  the  object- 
glasses,  as,  being  placed  underneath,  they  are  protected  trom 
the  oxidizing  vapoura 
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Mr.  Sett's  Microscopes  for  I-njectiona,  eie. 

The  first  of  thiiae  instruments,  represented  at  fig.  300,  con* 
nsts  of  a  slab  gf  pulished  mahogany,  of  the  form  sliowii  at  rt, «' 
<i',  into  which,  henealh  b,  is  fixed  a  metal  jiin,  on  which  a  hnsi 
wheel  revolves,  carrying  forty  cells  with  their  enclosed  ohjects; 
theae  are  protected  from  dxiBt,  and  the  action  of  light,  by  Uk 
cover  b,  h'  V,  which  is  fastened  to  the  slab, »,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  being  readily  removed,  a  portion  of  the  slab  be- 
tween a'  and  a*  is  cut  away,  as  b  also  part  of  the  cover  between 
h'  and  6',  so  as  to  admit  the  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  wheel,  the  milled  edge  of  which  is  shown  at  c.  A  circular 
opening  is  made  through  the  cover  at  d,  immediately  under 


Fig.  300. 
the  object-glass,  through  which  the  preparations  may  be  ex- 
amined as  they  alteniatoly  present  themselves  at  this  point; 
this  opening  is  covorcil  with  a  circular  ))iece  of  thin  glass,  to 
l>rotect  the  cells  beneath  from  dust  ;  li  h  is  a  bull's-eye, 
mounted   on   a   dove-tailed    sliding  piece,  seen   on   a   larger 
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scale  at  i,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figure.  The  body,  j, 
and  the  limb,  k,  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  the  latter  being 
attached  to  a  stage,  Z,  with  right  angled  rack-work  fittings, 
and  so  constructed  that  by  means  of  the  milled<head  pinions, 
m  n,  the  object-glass  may  be  made  to  traverse  the  entire  space 
fonned  by  the  opening,  d,  and  thus  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
object  beneath  it  into  view. 

Fig.  301  shows  another  form  of  Mr.  Hett's  instnunent; 
the  body,  j,  limb,  i,  and  rack-work  fittings,  {,  97^  r^,  are 
similarly  arranged  to  those  in   the    instrument  previously 


Fig.  301. 

described ;  but  the  mahogany  slab,  a,  is  of  a  different  form, 
having  a  brass  pin  fitted  into  its  upper  siuface,  the  free  end  of 
which  is  seen  at  6 ;  on  this  pin  a  small  brass  disc,  c,  turns, 
carrying  twelve  objects.     Through  the  disc,  c,  near  to  its  margin 
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and  at  regular  distances,  twelve  sm^l  holes  are  dnlleil  auO 
tapped,  one  of  which  is  shown  aid;  a  cell  having  Iwcu  removed 
for  the  purpose,  a  larger  hole  is  drilled  tlirough  the  hooi,  e,  fX 
ita  centre,  through  which  the  pin,  h,  passea 

The  glass  cells  employed  are  made  in  a  mould,  tlie  bottom 
and  sides  being  of  one  piece ;  each  cell  is  mount*^  witi 
inuriue  glue  on  a  small  disc  or  button  of  brass,  funushod  wtib 
a  Rohd  shank,  which  ie  tapped  to  form  a  screw,  so  am  In  itdtoit 
of  ita  being  fastened  into  the  small  hole,  d,  in  the  disc,  c 
One  of  these  cells,  mounted  ae  just  described,  is  shown  at  /, 
the  cell  being  represented  at  g,  and  the  brass  disc  or  button, 
with  its  shank,  at  A. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  and  most  convenient  iiiethoil 
of  mounting  injected  and  other  opaque  objects,  and  will  bo 
found  very  useful  whenever  it  is  required  to  demonstrate  to 
a  class  any  particular  set  of  organs;  cells  mounted  in  this 
way  can  easily  be  removed,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  ar- 
range the  objects  on  the  disc  in  the  order  in  which  he  may 
wish  to  present  them,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  any  one  of 
them  can  be  brought  under  the  object-glas,  will  n^^gt  thu 
student  in  asceiWniog  the  distinctive  difibrences  existing 
between  them. 

When  not  in  iise  the  discs  may  be  kept  in  drawers,  euci] 
drawer  having  a  number  of  pins,  similar  to  that  fixeti  on  the 
slab,  screwed  on  the  bottom  of  it,  to  receive  them.  Mr.  HM 
employs  mahogany  boxes,  about  the  size  of  those  used  to  hold 
twelve  slides,  but  shallower,  a  brass  pin  being  fixed  into  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  each  box  ;  this  pin  is  somewhat  longer 
than  that  fastened  to  the  microscope,  so  that  it  projects  beyond 
the  boss  on  the  disc,  the  projecting  portion  is  furnished  with  a 
thread,  the  disc  being  dropped  into  tlie  box  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  nut 

These  discs  may  be  used  with  a  microscope  of  the  usual 
form,  the  only  additional  apparatus  rojuircd  being  a  hn\ss  clip, 
furnished  with  a  pin  to  receive  them  ;  this  clip  should  be  fitted 
to  tlie  stage  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  object -plale. 
or  the  object-plate  itself  may  have  a  pin  attached  to  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  discs. 
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AiUhor's  Diagecting  Microscope. 

Various  kinds  of  dissecting  microscopes  have  beea  dearibed 
in  Chapter  I.,  under  the  head  of  Simple  Microscope ;  but  one 
which  the  author  has  found  exceedingly  useful,  and  which  has 
the  adyaotage  of  cheapness,  b  represented  in  figs.  302,  3,  4,  5. 
The  stand  is  made  of  taahogmj,  as  shown  in  fig.  302,  and  for 


Fig.  302. 
convemence  of  carriage,  the  side  pieces  forming  the  legs  are 
made  to  fold  up  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  303  ;  the 
^  part  forming  the  stage  has  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^  thin  plate  of  brass  on  its  upper 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      surface,    whilst    its    under 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^P      caned  out  in  the  manner  shown 
^^HP^^^^IP  at  fig.  so  as  to  hold  all  the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^     ~      apparatus,   consisting   of   three 
^^^^^L:  -  ■="  magniiying  powers,  the  tube  or 

triangular  bar  for  the   adjost- 
Fig.  303.  taent,  the  mirror,  a  condensing 

lens,  the  bar  for  keeping  the  legs  from  collapsing,  and  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  support  for  the  mirror. 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  302,  as  mounted  for  use, 
the  powers  consist  of  a  one-inch  and  a  half-inch  single  lens. 
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and  a  Coddingtou,  and,  if  required,  a  compound  body  rnaj 


be  employed  iu   tho  Dianaer  shown  in  fig.  305 ;    the  con- 
densing lens  is  there  represented  attached  to  the  stage ;  it  » 


authob's  hickoscopb  for  class  dehoxstration.     613 

Bet  ID  a  ring  of  brass  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  same  mouutiiig  does  for  both. 

Hr.  Hif^ey,  who  was  the  first  to  offer  this  form  of  micro- 
scope for  sale,  employed,  as  an  adjustment,  two  tubes,  one 
sUdiDg  within  the  other,  in  the  manner  shown  at  fig.  302 ;  but 
tbe  author  reoommends  having  a  rack  to  the  tube,  or,  what  is 
better  sUll,  a  triangular  bar  with  a  rack  on  one  of  its  sides, 
as  shown  in  fig.  305  ;  the  difference  in  expense  being  only  a 
few  dbillinga  Those  having  a  compound  microscope  of  the 
ordinary  fonn,  may  have  the  tube  of  the  compound  body 
made  to  carry  their  own  eye-pieces  and  object-glares,  whereby 
tibe  cost  is  much  lessened. 


MANIPmATION. 


Autlior'e  Mi^oscope  far  Class  Dniwnsfrtttio«~ 

In  order  to  exhibit  microscopic  preparations  to  a  targe  claa, 
tJio  author  has  contrived  that  the  instruments  used  should  be 
mounted  on  carriages,  and  sent  from  one  oliecrver  to  anotlier. 
To  effect  this,  a  naxrow  table,  eupportwi  mi  a  firm  basics  is 
required  for  the  carriages  to  travel  on.  One  of  these  micro- 
scopes mounted  on  its  carriage,  with  condensing  lens  and 
lamp,  ia  showii  in  fig.  306,  and  the  theatre  in  which  the 
author  gives  liis  lectures  on  Histology,  and  which  has  been 
recently  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  tie  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  is  repreBented  in  plate  xl,  and  forma  the  frontifipie«e 
of  the  present  work.  The  railroad  or  tiam-way  upon  which 
the  carriages  with  the  microscopes  travel,  is  composed  of 
mnliogaiay,  one  foot  wide  and  two  inches  thick ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  two  semi-circles,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
of  walls  of  brick,  in  the  manner  shown  in  plate  xL  The 
microscopes  employed  by  the  author  are  eight  in  natnl>er,  and 
by  moans  of  thexo  he  is  enabled,  during  a  lecture  of  ui  hour'* 
dunitJon,  to  exhibit  &om  twelve  to  sixteen  prapantMns  to  6Ity 
people.  AH  the  dotail  connected  with  the  eonfrtrurtion  of  the 
niicr*isco]ie,  the  carriagefi,  the  tram-way,  and  the  turn-tables, 
will  lie  fully  dcscril>ed  in  the  Appendix. 
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Compound  AcfaromaUe  microscope, 

MmonX  108 

8chiek*B,114 

Smith  and  Beck^  Urge,  91,  90 

Bnuiller,  96 

8tudent*fl^  100 

stand,  parts  of^  73 

objoct-glasscs,  76 
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Compound  body, 
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Mammalia, 

circulation  in,  896 
Manipulation,  281 
Marine-glue,  292,  297 
Marehall, 

microscope  of,  15 
Martin,  Benjamin, 

microscope  of,  24,  27 
Measurement  of  objccto, 

with  micrometer  eye-piece,  239 

with  stage  micrometer,  238 

obtained  by  camera  lucida,  245 

French  table  of,  251 
Membrane,  basement,  474 
Mercury  biniodide,  486 
Micrographia, 

Hooke'g,  5 
Micrometer,  230 

Adams's,  232 

cobweb,  286 

cobweb,  to  use,  244 

CuflTs,  24,  231 

Covcntiy'B,  233,  238 
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Jackson's,  235 
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Ross's,  234 
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in  cobweb  micrometer,  242 

in  negative  eye  piece  micrometer, 
240 

in  poeitire  ditto,  242 

in  stage  micrometer,  233 
Microscope, 

definition  of^  1 

AdamsX  George,  28 
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Amici's  reflecting,  30 
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Bonnani*s,  10 
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Chevalier's,  40 
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Drebbers,  3 
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Hookc's.  6 

hand,  Licberkuhn's,  17 

opaque,  Licberkuhn's,  18 

solar,  Licberkuhn's,  16 

Ladd's,  105 

Leeuwenhoek's,  8 

lucemal,  29 

Marshall's,  15 

Martin's,  24,  27 
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Scarlett's,  22 

Wilson's,  J.,  18 

Wil8on%  J.,  opaque,  14 

Withering's,  29 

WoUaston's,  Dr.,  35 
Microscope,  compound,  72, 187 

compound  achromatic,  191 

Chevalier's,  118 

Dancer's,  111 

King's,  113 

Oberhauser's,  119,  379 

Pillischer's,  108 

Pistor's,  116 

Powell  and  Lealand's,  79,  83 

large,  85 

portable,  83 

Ross's,  45,  86 

Ross's  portable,  89 

SchiekX  114 

Smith  and  Beckls  large,  93 

smaller,  95 

for  students,  100 

Varlcy'd,  102 

improvements  in,  by  11.  Powell, 

47 

J.  Smith's,  48 

improvements  in,  by  C.  Varley,49 

parts  of  stand,  73 

use  of,  205 

for  class  demonstration,  543 

pocket,  53 

simple,  53 
magnifying  powers  of,  69 

eye-pieces  of,  77 

object-glasses  of,  76 
Microscope,  dissecting. 

Author's,  55,  382,  541 

Goadby's,  63 

Nachet's,  380 

Oberhauser's,  369 

Powell  and  Lealand's,  57 

Ross's,  60,  63 

Ross's  portable,  60 

Raspail's,  68 

Smith  and  Beck's,  67 

Slackls,  61 

Valentine's,  65 
Microscopic  objects, 

classification  of,  429 

algffi,  436 

animal  objects,  444 

ducU,  433 

ferns,  440 

fibro-cellular  tissue,  482 

hairs,  vegetable,  400 

hairs,  auimal,  431 

hard  tissues,  436 

cheese  mite,  452 
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microscope  of,  116 
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hairs  of,  431 
circulation  in,  397 
Chara,397 

method  of  viewing,  399 
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Groundsel,  402 
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to  dissect^  880 
Spiral  TeaaelB,  483 
Spirit  Ump,  829 
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movement,  75 
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platoa.     Philaaelpbio.  1863.     £1  5j. 
CHAUVEAU.     TraiW  d'Anatomie  Comparfe  des  Aniiuunii   Dome*- 

tiquea.     Preniidre  partiu :  Oiiteologie,  SyudeBUiologie,  et  Hy^ogie.   1 

Avec  fig.    8vD.     Faris,  1855.     6s.  ' 

CHEVALIER  (Ch.).    Des  Microacopea  et  de  leur  tJBBge.    Paria,  1839. 

8to.    S  plaocLes.    9*. 
COLIN.     Trnit£  de  PLyBiolugie  Compart  d«s  Animnux  I>omestii]iteN,    1 

3  vota,  8vo.   Avec  fig.  daaa  la  Teitc     Paris,  1B&4-&5.     18*. 
D'AliCHIAC   et  HAIME.      Description   des   Animaux   t'oasiles   du 

Groupe  Numraulitique  de  I'lnde.    PreoedSe  d'lme  Monogmpfaut 

des  Nuimniilites.  2vola,4to.    Avec  planches.    Paris,  1853-55,  £3. 
DESCHAMPS.     Becheichea  but  les  Ovo-Viviparea,  et  aar  I'tEiif  Eitel 

et  Geflulftire.     8vo.     Paris,  1864.     2«. 
OOSHilE,  lA,).     Coura  da  Microgaopie  com)16meature  des  Etudw    , 

MSdiaftloB :  AoAtDmie  UionMoopique  et  Pnyaiologifi  dw  FluideB  da    . 
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gi-and  Boin,  avec  nu  teste  cleacriptif.     Pjiris,  Js(40.     £1  lOi. 

D'ORBIGNY.  ForatniDiferea  Foaailea  du  Bassiu  Tertiaire  de  Vienne 
(Autriche.)     4to.     Avec  21  plauchea.     Paris,  lH-16.     £1  5a. 

DTJJARDIN  (F.)  Histoire  Naturelle  dcs  Zoopliytes,  Infuaoirea,  con- 
ceniant  la  Physio iogie,  la  Cla.iailicitiou  lic  ces  Animaux  et  la  MouiOre 
de  les  etudier  au  Microscoiie.  Paris,  IKIl.  8vo.  et  atlas.  I3ji'., 
col.  19». 

Nouveau  Manuel  de  I'Observatenr  au  Microscope.    P;iris,  )843. 

In  18ino.,  et  atlas  de  trente  plates  in  flvo.     10*.  6d. 

EDWARDS,  QUATREFAGES,  et  BLANCIIARD.  RecLerelies 
Anatoniiques  et  Zoologiqiios,  faites  pendant  un  Voyage  sur  lea 
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3  vols.,  4to.     Avec  IwoHCOup  de  plnuches.     Paris,  1850.     £!i. 

EHRtlNBERG.  Klekro-Geologie,  das  Erden  und  felsen  Schaffende 
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in  fol.    Leipzig.  18S4.    .£14. 

et  L.  MANDL.     Traitd  du  Microscope  etde  son  Emploie  daus 
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ESPEB.  I>ie  Pflanzenthierc  in  nhhildungeu  Nach  der  Natur,  mil 
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Fortaekungeu   der  Pflnnzenthiere.     Vol.   I.  only.     With  lOfi 
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FLOUBENS  (P.).  Th6orie  exp6rimentale  de  la  Formation  des  Os. 
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Bespiration  des  Poissons :  4,  les  Bapports  des  £xtr6mit6s  Ant6- 
rieures  et  Post^rieures  dans  I'Homme,  les  Quadruples,  et  les 
Oiseaux.     Paris,  1844.    4to.     Avec  8  planches  coloriees.     18*. 

Becherches  sur  le  D6veloppement  des  Os  et  Dents.     Paris, 

1842.     4to.     Avec  9  planches  et  colori6es.     £l, 

Anatomie  Grenurale  de  la  Peau  et  des  Membranes  Muqueuses. 


4to.     6  planches.     Paris,  1843.    £1, 

GEBBEB  and  GULLIVEB.  Elements  of  the  General  and  Micros- 
copical Anatomy  of  Man  and  the  Mammalia ;  chiefly  after  Original 
Besearches.  By  Professor  Gerber.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix, 
comprising  Besearches  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Blood,  Chyle,  Lymph, 
Thymous  Fluid,  Tubercle,  and  Additions,  by  C.  Gulliver,  F.B  8. 
In  1  vol.,  8vo.  Text,  and  an  Atlas  of  34  plates,  engraved  by 
L.  Aldous.     2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth.     London.     £1  4s. 

GLEICHEN.  Observations  Microscopiques  sur  les  Parties  de  la  Gene- 
ration des  Plantes,  renferm6es  dans  les  Fleurs  et  sur  les  Lisectes, 
qui  a'y  trouvent  suivi  de  quelques  Essais  sur  le  Germe.  Folio.  Avec 
30  planches  colorizes.     Nuremburg,  1790.     £2  10s, 

GOEZE  (J.  A.  K)  Versuch  einer  Naturgeschichte  der  Eigenweide- 
wiimer  thierischer  Korper.    4to.     With  24  plates.    Leipzig,  1787. 

GOBIXG  and  PBICHABD.  Microscopic  Illustrations  of  Living 
Objects,  their  Natural  History.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  With  .3 
coloured  plates.     London,  1838. 

GUETEBBOCK.  De  Puie  et  Granulatione,  with  a  plate.  4to.  Berlin, 
1837.     28. 

HANNOVER  On  the  Construction  and  Use  of  the  Microscope. 
Edited  by  Goodsir.  8vo.  With  2  plates,  and  20  woodcuts.  Edin- 
burgh, 1853.    6s. 

Edition  Francaise,  i>ar  M  Chevalier.  8vo.  Avec  figures- 
Paris,  1855.    6s. 

H  ED  WIG.  Theoria  Generationis  et  Fructificationes  Planturum  Cryp- 
togamicarum  Linnsei.  4to.  Coloured  plates.  Petropoli,1784   £1  15*. 

HENLE.  Trait6  d' Anatomie  Generale,  ou  Histoire  des  Tissus  et  de  la 
Composition  Chimique  et  Microscopique  du  Corps  Humain.  2 
vols.,  8vo.  Avec  5  planches.     Paris,  1843.     15i. 

JOBLOT.  Observations  d'Histob*e  Naturelle  &ite8  avec  le  Microscope, 
sur  un  Grand  Nombre  d'Insectes,  2  vols.     4to.    Figures.     15*. 

KOLLIKEB,  Mikroskopische  Anatomie  oder  Gewebelehre  des  mens- 
chen.     2  vols.,  8vo.     With  295  woodcuts.    Leipzig,  1850-62.    £2, 

French  Edition.     1  vol ,  8vo.     Paris,  1855.    6#. 

KUTZING.    Spedeo  Algarum.    8vo.    Leipzig,  1849.    ;£l.  8#. 


L&GAUCHIE  <A.-E.)    Etudes  Uyilrotomiiiues  et  Mkrogn^Au^ 

Paris,  1644.    8to.    Avoc  4  plauolusH.     St.M. 
LALLEMAND.     Observations  sue  i'Origine  et  le  mode  de  Devi^pp*-  j 

muntdesZooapcriuea-    8vo.     Paria,  IMl.     3i. 
LAMARCK.     nUtoire    Naturelles    dea    Aaiiuaui    aana    Vertehre*.   ) 

Seconde  ediUon,  par  Milne,  Edwards,  and  Deahsyea.    11  voU^ttvo. 

ParJB,  1837-48.    £i  Si. 
LAURENT,   Etudea  PLysiologi(i«ea  aur  lea  AuimalciUcs  ilea  Infiunires 

V6gaXsil<!»,  coin[iar60  sux  orgnuea  fl^meutaires  dee  v£;g6(«UK.  Yol  I. 

Dea  Infusoirea, -Jto,  witli  2i  plate*     Nancy,  I  Mi.     2(i«. 

It^cheruhes  but  I'Hjdre  et  I'Epougtt  d'Eau  douce,  pow  Hervir 

u  I'Hiatoire  Nuturells  dee  Foljpi&irea  et  d«9  SpoDgi»ires.  6vo.  at 
atlaa  (olio,  de  0  plandies,  colons.     Paris  I  (142.     £1  15(. 

LEBERT,  (H.)  Phyaiulogie  Pftthologi<|ae,  ou  Itecherehea  Clioiqaef, 
MicTOsnipiquea  et  EKp&imen  tales  eur  1 'Inflammation,  la  Tuberculi- 
sation,  lea  TumeuTB  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paria,  1845.  Svola,6ra. 
Avoi'  atlas  de  '22  planchea.    £1  3>. 

Traits  d'Anatomie   Piithologi<|ue  Oenerale  et  Specialiv,  na 

Description  et  luouofrraphie  Patholofpque  dea  alterationa  Morbidea 
toot  lifiuidea  que  Solides  obaerr6os  datu  le  Corps  humaiu,  Par 
H.  Lbbert,  Profeaaeiir  de  Clinique  Medicalo  k  TUnivuMiti  do 
Zurich.     PariH,  1835. 

Cet  oucrage  le  Contp'Wera  de  2  volt.,  in  ful.  de  Texle  el  tT Enrinm, 
•200  fthnelica,  dcssiHies  ttaprei  Nature,  lirari-es  it  la  /ilu/iurt 
coloriies,  it  Mm  Pablic  par  Lirraitons  chueuue  coiapoate  ile  ;tO  a  40 
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(Fiiur  Nuiiibew  tircout.) 

LKEUWENHOEK.       Select    Works,    coufaiuiu^   bis    Mii;i-.isc.>pie:il 

Diiw.'overius,  ti-.iunlatod  by   Hi'utu.     2   vols,   4to.,   |)orti'ait  and  iO 
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r-ERKBOl'LLET.     Memoire  aur  l;i  Striictun;  iiitiuie  d«   Ko].-,  et  sui- 

l.i   Nature   tie   I'Altenitioii,  auivit  d'Obaorvation   .Mifroscopinui's. 

■n.i.     Avce  4  plauelies.     IbXi.     ~«. 

IL-rherohm  aur  rAnatomiedesOrgancs  Genibmi  ,l..s  Aiiiiiiaux 
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LKIiEBOUR^.    Deamptiou  d.a  Slitn-oswpi.M  .A.c!ii'uiii:itiiiui>  Siruplili^s. 
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LYONET(I'.)     Kodirivlii-sui-  rAiiatoini,'  .-l  U-h  M^laniuM.l.os,-.. 
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MANDL  et  EHRENBURG  (C.-G.)  Trait6  Pratique  du  Microscope 
et  de  son  Emploi  dans  TEtude  des  corps  Organist  suivi  de  Becher- 
ches  snr  TOrganisation  des  Animanx  Infusoires.  Paris,  1839. 
8vo.     Avec  14  planches.    Ss, 

MANDL.  Anatomic  Microscopique,  par  le  Docteur  L.  Mandl,Profe8seur 
de  Microscopic.     Paris,  1838-55.     Cet  ouvrage  formera  2  vols.  foL 

Le  tome  I  comprenant  THistologie,  est  divis6  en  «leux  Series : 
Tissus  et  Organs. — Liquides  Organiques.  II  a  6t6  publi6  en  XXVI. 
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Manuel  d' Anatomic  G6n6rale  appliqu6e  k  la  Physiologic   et 
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MARTIN-ST.-ANGE.  Etude  de  FAppareil  Reproducteur  dans  les 
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MASCAGNI.  Vasorum  lymphaticorum  Corporis  Humani  Historia  et 
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Prodromo  della  Grande  Anatomia.  Milano,  1819.  Folio.  Avec 
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MEMOIRES.  Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  et  Memoires  de  la  Soci6t6 
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MENEGHINI.  Recerche  suUa  Struttura  del  Caule  nelle  Plante 
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MEYEN.  Ueber  die  Secretions  Organe  der  Pfl^uizen.  4to.  With  9 
plates.     Berlin,  1837.     128. 

Ueber  die  Neuesten  fortschritte  der  Anatomic  und  Physiologie 
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MIRBEL.  Nouvelles  Notes  ^Microscopiques  sur  le  Cambium.  4to. 
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MOHL.  Der  Pflanzen-Substanz.  4to.  With  2  plate.s.  Tubengen, 
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MOQUIN-TANDON.  Monographic  de  la  Famille  des  Hirudin^es. 
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MULLER.  De  Glandularum  secernentium  structura  penitiori  ear- 
umque  prima  Formatione  in  Ilomine  atque  A  nimalibus  Commen- 
tatio  Anatomica.  Cum  Tabulis  sixteen.  I*  olio.  Lipeiae,  1830.  £3  15^. 


OWKN.  Odontognphr ;  or,  u  Trefttiae  on  the  Comparative  Amttomy 
of  tho  Teetli,  their  Phjsiolo^cal  Relations,  Mode  of  DerclopmeDt, 
imd  Microacopii»]  Structurein  the  Vort«brat«  Aaimtjs.  By  Hicn*iiD 
OwRN,  F.E.S.,  Correapouding  MeiiUwr  of  the  Koya.\  Academy  of 
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College  ofSurgeons, Loudon,  Tbiagplcndiil  worb  i>>  now  oniiipl«T«d. 
Two  volumts  rojal  Svo.,  contsininv  16S  plutcs,  haif-l>oniid  rnwiia. 
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PAYER.  TraiWd'Organogcnie  VegetiiblecomporiB.  LivTMsona  I  i  6. 
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PHILLIPS.  ScroAtU :  !U  Kattire,  ita  Preval^ci.-.  its  Cauaiu.  and  the 
Principles  of  Trefttmnnt.  By  BuNjAinif  PiiiLUpe,  KH.8.,Surmwp 
and  Lecturer  on  Sui^ery  to  the  We9tmLDst«r  Ho«pltAl,  9vo.  With 
philo.    12». 

POUCHET.  Tliporip  Positive  de  I'Ovulation  SponUnfie  et  dn  l> 
F£condation  dea  Maiiuuifuree  et  de  I'E^teoe  Humaine,  biu^  sur 
I'ObBervktion  d«  toute  la  Serie  Aninwie.  Areo  un  ntUs  de  SO 
Paris,  1847.     .£1  16*. 

T  of  Infusorial  Animaleoloa,  lirin^  nnd  PdmU.     I 
Sr.'il  illualrations.     8vo.   London.  1854.     Pluin, 
21ji.;  Coloured,  £1  ISi. 

&  GORING.    Microscopic  Illustmtions  of  Living  Objects,  tliwr 
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pliit^-s,  1«38.     lb».  t><i. 

gUi:KETT.  Lectures  on  Ilistoiofrv,  Elementnry  Tissues  of  Piiintji 
,ind  AuimaU,  .ind  on  the  Stnioture  of  the  Skeletons  of  Plant*  and 
Invertebnite  Auiiii.il«,  i  v,ils.  Hio.  With  344  illustrations  on 
Wood.     London,  1^52  .ind  1854.     £i  b».  *id. 

liL'EKETT.  Practical  Treatise  on  Miunte  Injections,  and  the  ajijili- 
ciition  of  the  Micro3co|>e  to  the  Diseased  Structure.  6vo.  Illus- 
trated with  jiliites,  185.'i.     (In  the  Press). 

Quiirtcrly  Jounitil  ofMicroscopic.il  Science;  incliidinir  the  Transartious 
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I.  to  XI.  are  published.     Loudon,  1832  to  IS.'i.^.     Price,  each,  4s. 
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lUSPAlL  (F.  v.).  Nouvean  SystCme  de  Chiinie  Organique,  fondt  sur 
de  Nunv.-lt.-8  MOthodes  d'(,H»*r\-ntioiis,pr6ccd£d'un  Trait6  complet 
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NouveauSjstcuiedc  Phjsiohigie  Vfigutaleetde  Botanique.fondS 

sur  les  Sluthodes  d'Ob-servatiuna  <16vulojii>&3s  ilana  lu  Nouveau 
Systfnio  de  Chimic  Organ ique,  accompagno  dc  G  planches  conteuaut 
prus  de  niille  figures  d'nnalyae  detwinOes  d'aurOs  nature  et  graTfes 
avuc  le  plus  grand  soin.  Paris,  1837.  2  volumes  8vo.,  et  atlas  de 
60  planches.     .£1  Ift,. 
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ffiqne  Normale  et  Pathologique,  ou  dea  Principes  Immediates, 
Normanx  et  Morbides,  qui  constitaeut  le  Corps  de  rHomme  et  des 
Mammiferes.  3  vols.,  8vo.,  et  atlas  de  45  planches.  Paris,  1853. 
£1  168. 

ROBIN.  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Yegetaux  Parasistes  qui  Croissent 
snr  rHomme  et  sor  les  Animaux  Yivants.  Svo.,  et  atlas  de  15 
planches.    Paris,  1853.     I6s. 

■  Du  Microscope  et  des  Injections  dans  leurs  Applications  k 

FAnatomie  et  h  la  Pathologic,  suivi  d'une  Classification  des  Sciences 
fondamentales  de  celle  de  la  Biologic  et  de  TAnatomie  en  particulier. 
8vo.    Avec  planches.     Paris,  1849.     7s. 

ROSEL.  Insecten  Belustigunzen  (Amusements  Insectologiques).  4 
vols.,  4to.     With  356  col.  plates.    Nuremberg,  1746-61.     £5. 

SCHLEIDEN.  The  Phvnt ;  a  Biography,  in  a  Series  of  14  Popukr 
Lectures  on  Botany.  Edited  and  translated  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.L.S. 
2nd  edition,  8vo.  With  7  coloured  plates  and  15  woodcuts.  London, 
1853.     I5s, 

SCHAEFFER.  Abhandlungen  von  Insecten.  2  vols.,  4to.  With  48 
coloured  plates.    Begensburg,  1764-79.    £l  5s, 

SERRE.  Essai  sur  les  Phosphenes  ou  Anneaux  Lumineux  de  la 
Retine.    8vo.    Avec  34  figures.     Paris,  1853.     7s,  6d, 

SERRES.  Memoires  sur  les  Yeux  Composes  et  les  Yeux  Lisses  des 
Insectes,  et  sur  la  Maniere  dont  ces  deux  especes  d'yeux  concourent 
k  la  Yiaion.    8vo.    Avec  3  planches.    Montpellier,  1813.    3s,  Qd, 

SICHELu  Iconographie  Ophthalmologique,  ou  Descriptions  et  Figures 
Colorizes  des  Maladies  de  TOrgane  de  la  Vue,  comprenant  TAna- 
tomie  Pathologique,  la  Pathologic,  et  la  Therapeutique  Medico- 
Chim^cales.  4to.  Figures  Colori6es.  Livraisons  I.  to  XII.  are 
out.    EsLch  7«.  6d,    The  work  will  be  completed  in  20  parts. 

Spectacles,  their  Uses  and  Abuses  in  Long  and  Short  Sighted- 


ness ;  translated  by  II.  Williams.    8vo.     Boston,  1850.     lOs, 
—    French  Edition,  8vo.     Bruxelles,  1840.     5«. 


SLABBER.  Naturkundige  Verlustigingen  Microscopise  Waameer- 
ningen  Yan  en  uitandse  Water-en  land  Dieren.  4to.  With  15 
coloured  plates.    Harlem,  1778.     lOs, 

SMITH  (W.\  Synopsis  of  the  British  Diatomacfie,  with  Remarks  on 
their  Structure,  Functions,  and  Distributions  ;  and  Instructions  for 
Collecting  and  Preserving  Specimens.  Yol.  L,  8vo.  With  coloured 
plates.     1854.     £l  Is. 

TREMBLEY.  Memoires  pour  servir  k  THistoire  d'un  Grenre  de 
Polypes  d'Eau  Douce  a  bras  en  forme  de  Comes.  4to.  Avec 
planches.    Leide,  1744.    14^. 

YALLEE.  Theorie  de  rCEil.  8vo.  Avec  6  planches.  Paris,  1844-46. 
9s, 

YAN  BENEDEN.  Recherches  sur  TEmbryogenie  des  Tubolairea. 
4to.    Avec  6  planches.    Bruxelles,  1844.     10«. 


iio.     Avec  10  planches.     Bruxello^.l 


TAN    BENBDEN,      Rci-hcrche 
rEinbryogenie  BryoKoaires. 


VAUCHEH.     Histoire   dea  Coufervea   d'Eau    Dmicc.      4to.     At. 
planches.     Qeaeve,  18(13.     16«. 

VELPE&JJ.  Embrjologie,  ou  Ovoloffie  Humaine,  oout«u»iit  I'Hifttnlrt  I 
Descriptive  et  IconogmpliiqiiedorCKiif  Humiiin.  Aver  IS  pluidiM  j 
contenant  110  figures.     F«Iio.     Paris,  1833.     £1  H*. 

VOGEL  and  DAY.  The  Pathol^eal  Aniitomy  of  the  Hnmsti  Body.  1 
By  JuLina  Vooki.,  M.D.  Tranalatad  from  the  Ocrmiui.  with  I 
ttdditiona,  by  George  E.  Day,  M.D.,  Professor  U>  the  UDivertJly  (if  ■ 
St  AndrewV  111 imtroted  with  upwards  of  100  phun  and  ooli>nr«i  J 
engravings.    8vo^  cloth.     ISj. 

WEDL.  Orund^ige  der  PotUoIogischen  Histologic.  8vo.  With  20S  J 
engraving.    Wwo,  1854.     £\  6s. 

WOOD.     Db  Paris  Natiira  atone  Forranlion.     With  pUte. 
Berloni,  1S37.    Si.Sd. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  JUN: 


r  JAMES  C0WLE8  FBICSAKS,  ILD.,  P.B.B.,  H.S.I.A, 


rOL"RTII  F.niTEOK,  WITH  NOTES. 

Bj  E.  HOBBIB,  E«q.,  Bo:>sl  Asiatic  Socisty, 
W  ™lniireil  llkislrjiliin.  cncraitJ  on  Mro\.  and  100  Knuravini 

iKAPHlCAL  MAP.I.nsa.^ui'i.lFinrnttolho  Nitunl  m^tnr)- 
isItiIo  Ihf  l-hyi-ii-a]  Hi.lnrj  nf  Jlanliipd.  I  nlio.  cnluutwl.  Hnil  ( 
inil  In  clolh  IkhiiiIis  111.    ThIiU  Ldltion.    Lomlcn,  IM.1. 


NATURAL    Hl.STORY    OF    THE    MAMMALIA. 
By  0.  B.  WATEBHODBE, 


:i:<i 


A  LIST  OP 

iHATIC  MICBOSCOFES  &  AFPASATUS 

MAOB  BT 

J.   B.    DANCER, 

4.3,  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


£  «.  d. 
An  improved  large  Achromatic  Microscope,  very  eolidly  mounted, 
having  a  long  rack  movement,  with  2  milled  heads,  fine  motion, 
sliding  tube  to  body,  1  Eyepiece,  plane  and  concave  Mirrors, 
screw  movement  to  Stage  and  Diaphragm.  The  apparatus  includes 
l^-inch  and  f  inch  Object  Glass  (combined),  the  angular  aperture 
of  the  J-inch  being  27**,  i-inch  Object  Glass,  the  angular  aperture 
90*^,  a  Bull's-eye  Condenser  on  Stand,  Aquatic  Box,  Forceps,  and 

Pliers,  packed  in  a  solid  upright  Mahogany  Case,  polished  .        •  18    0    0 
Seven  additional  Drawers,  with  Slide  Racks            .        .        .        .15    0 
Smaller  Microscope,  see  fig.  48,  with  Stage  Movements,  and  1  Eye- 
piece. 1-inch  power,  angular  aperture,  16®,  J  inch  Object  Glass 

aperture  55**,  packed  in  Mahogany  Case 12  12    0 

Students' Microscopes from  iS5  to  7  10    0 

Portable  Microscopes^  for  general  use      .        .         £romi&5  lOs.  to  7  10    0 

Single  Microscopes         ......      irom  2ifl.  to  220 

OBJECT  GLASaES  FOB  AGHBOICATIC  MIGBOS00FE8. 

2-inch  angular  aperture,  12° 2    2    0 

1-inch            ditto            16° 2    2    0 

finch           ditto           27° 2  10    0 

finch            ditto            30° 2  10    0 

-inch            ditto            65° 4  10    0 

-inch            ditto            55° 2  10    0 

-inch           ditto           90° 4  10    0 

-inch            ditto          115° 6    6    0 

^inch           ditto          140° 8    8    0 

AFPABATirS. 

Extra  Eyepieces from  12«.  to  0  15    0 

Polarizing  Apparatus 2  10    0 

Achromatic  Condenser 3100 

Achromatic  Prism  and  Separate  Stand            2  16    0 

Erecting  Eyepiece 100 

Camera  Lucida from  20«.  to  1  10    0 

Micrometer  for  Stage 080 

Micrometer  for  Eyepiece 0  10    O 

Parabolic  Condenser 220 

Microscopic  Lamps from21«.to  1  15    0 


MICROSCOPE  OBJECTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


TEMIALB   FOR   KOUHTIMO   OBJCCHw 


Siglilrq's  Irirntifir  lihronj  nnb  Jfinsfrt 

32,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


MICBOSGOFICAL    COLLECTIONS. 

PROP.  QUEKETTa  POCKET  DISSECTTNO  MICliOSCOPR.  iriUi  l-tochi 
j-incli,  and  ^-incti  lences,  mirror,  kn.  BUc.  5}  inches  vjiuru  by  1 1  dwfr, 
niicn packed,  price  i£I  lU.  6rf 

itaTuTiLLtsu  Mtcu> 

UIOHLByS  HOSPITAL  MICaOSCOPE.  on  Tripod  Stand,  Inpllnablo  l*dj. 
Itirgc  iloublo  altdiog  slagu  wilh  Diaphis^m.  pLun  uiil  ciiin'Ktv  Mlrrui,  (ia« 
and  ftliding  coonc  mUoslmoiiU  U>  body,  lluygheniui  ^jv^piiti!.  xltb  ailajit- 
iDg-piccu  for  Uo&a*B,  Sinitli  audBeokV.or  Powell  andLiatiain 1 1l '  >i'J uct-glawicn. 

£Ht.     With  lUCKKOKE  CDHTBC  tU^IUljIieul,  jeO.     Willi  ftlClLWOKK  MOVBAHLt 

mioi,  it,  X7  7«. 

*,"  ( Thin  inslrumtnl  wmbine*  tcontomy  with  rimylidty.  «i!c!f oan  sf/orm. 
and ttctlUnet  of  worhman^ipJi 


£l  Ei.i  J-ineh,jei  Us. 

HIOHI,ET'P  ACHItOMATIC  GAS  MICROSCOPE  LAMP,  wiih  rowIiGir 
tliiidi'  auil  moim(ini;.'i])paratufl.  Confirm; led  to  corrijrtlhe  ytllow,  jbriii;, 
auil  iujuriouti  \\^Vi\  of  ihu  onlinarj'giUt  liunp,asd<.'M:rLlK.'il  iuUic  '  Qu-irl.rhi 
Juiint'il •>/ MicrtMimpifd  ScKiia;  I'url  II.  p.  U-2;  aud  '  (JulLiII  un  lU- 
Sticrusci.iif,'  |),  JbU,     111  broDKe,  ii  -is. 

IIIGEILEVS  CARINET  OF  BlICltOSCOPICAL  3I0CSTIN0  APPARA- 
TUS.   Just  roa.l.v. 

MKiULEVS  CABINET  OF  MOUXTIXU  tICMKXTtf.    Just  read)-. 

lIKillLKYS  CAItrNlCT  OF  APPARATUS  AXI)  lilCAGK.VT.-i,  ri>a  Eiiil- 
.^An..^^  is  Miimcal  Chemishlt,  as  SL'kclcd  by  Dr.  I.iusel  Kkale.  (,«>- 
ir.STs. — ,1 /•/««!( IIS.  — rrinonitlur  iu  Case.  Cimdiiiiltd  a  oz.  Mia«irL'— 
l'ipi.itL'-siirriiib'-rod— Jli.-w*-i>iiic  Slidw  and  TUin  GIja!— W.-iti-h- 
j-l,,,-,,,  -'IV-t  tubLS-TiiW-holdur-Braw  Porcnis— Plaliuum  Foil- Si-iril 
Liiiiip  «ilii  i>iiu  i:iii--.S,:y(.n  fapW  Droppiri;;  lioKit.  r..r  ilic  f..ll...« iiic 
l;..m.  Ill-  .  -  -Nil.i>'  A,-id.  Aui'lic  Add,  Amni..iiia,  Pola'li,  Niiralt  Uarju^, 
Nitr,.'.i;  SiKvr,  I  i.v-Ualc  AiHinuiiia,  Tcst-paptr-,  il    lis.  Gi/. 

llH;lll,i:VS  I.KACKNT  (.■ABIXET.rorMicrofcopicalTwlli.g.comainiiJL-r; 
i.a|.|.L.l  llroj.i.iij^rlioilli.^,  li'. 


M.   PILLISCHER, 

88,  HEW  BOHD  STBEET,  LOVBOH, 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Medical  Profession  and  others  to  the  under- 
mcnUoncd  prices  of  his  MICROSCOPES  and  ACHROMATIC  OBJECT 
GLASSES,  M-hich,  for  high  finish,  moderation  in  price,  and  general  excellence, 
have  met  with  universal  approbation. 

No.  1.— Large  COMPOUND  MICROSCOPE  STAND,  on  the  most  approved 
construction,  having  Secondary  Stage  for  the  adjustment  of  Achromatic 
Condenser,  coarse  and  fine  adjustments  to  the  hodjt  l^inch  motions  to  the 
Stage,  in  rectangular  directions,  circular  top  Plate,  large  concave  and  flat 
Mirrors,  graduated  Draw  Tube,  Diaphragm,  &:c.,  &c.,  including  2  Huy- 
ghenian  Eyepieces, a  1-inch  Achromatic  Object  Glass,  26  degrees  angular 
aperture,  and  a  i-inch  100  degree  large  Bull's-eye  Condenser,  for  opaque 
bodies,  1  Animalcule  Cage,  and  a  Spanish  Mahogany  Case,  with  extra 
Box  for  Apparatus,  &c.,  £"29  104. 

No.  2. — A  Smaller  Stand,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  complete  as  No.  1,  £27. 

THE  MEDICAL  MICROSCOPE  (sec  fig.  64),  a  smaller  Stand  than  the 
above,  having  quick  and  slow  motions  to  Body,  graduated  Draw  Tube, 
Stage,  with  }-inch  motions,  double  Mirrors  and  Diaphragm,  and  including 
2  Eyepieces,  Condenser  for  opaque  objects,  1-inch  Achromatic  Object 
Glass,  18  degrees,  and  1  J-inch  ditto,  bO  degrees.  The  whole  packed  in 
npri^t  Mahoganv  Case,  with  Drawer  for  Apparatus,  &c.,  £17  17^. 

THE  STUDENTS  MICROSCOPE,  a  Stand  having  coan^e  and  fine  adjust- 
ments,  plain  Stage,  with  Object  Slider,  concave  Mirror,  and  Diaphragm, 
and  including  one  Eyepiece,  one  1-inch  Object  Gla.s»,  1 8  degrees,  and  1 
4-inch  ditto,  70  degrees.  The  whole  packed  in  upright  Mahogany  Case,  7 
inches  high  by  6^  inches  wide,  J^7  7«. 

Same  Stand,  with  same  Object  Glasses,  1  extra  Eyepiece  and  Mirror,  and  having 
a  Lever  Stage,  Condenser  for  Opaque  Objects,  Animalcule  Cage,  complete 
with  Case.  £Q  10s* 

ACHROMATIC  CONDENSER,  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  including  finch  Object 
Glass,  80  decrrces  J^4  icv^. 

POLARIZING  APPARATUS,  complete,  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  £2  2$. 

Ditto,  to  Student's,  £1  5s. 

ACHSOICATIC  OBJECT  GLASSES  FOB  THE  MICBOSCOPE. 

Focrs. 

i  inch 

inch 


voctrs.     AvocLAm  ATtMTumm. 

£   *. 

d. 

2  inches    .     .     12« .     .    . 

1  10 

0 

2  inches    .    .     15° .     .     . 

2    2 

0 

1  inch  .     .     .     IS'' .     .     . 

1  10 

0 

1  inch  .     .     .    26<> .     .    . 

2     2 

0 

AJfGT.'LAB  APEmTt'BJC. 

£    *. 

dL 

.     .     60«.     .     . 

4     0 

0 

.     .     80°.     .     . 

i     0 

0 

.     .   100<>.     .     . 

5    0 

0 

.     .  120^.     .     . 

6  10 

0 

inch 
^  inch 

PILLISCHER'S  LENTICULAR  MICROSCOPE,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Qolding  Bird  and  others. 

**  It  has  often  boen  a  matter  of  rejo'et  that  a  very  portable  microficopc  has  not  hitherto  been 
contrired,  sofflciently  small  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  sofBciently  cconomiml  to  !« 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Very  re€«ntly  M.  Pillischer  has  constrncted  one  which  he  terms  tlte 
*  Lenticular  Microscope,'  which  seems  to  me  to  fulfil  this  condition  entirely,  and  I  cannot  t^xi 
atnmgly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession."— /^irri  on  Urinary  DfpotiU..    Fourth 

Edition,  pt  21.  

MICBOSCOPIC  OBJECT  CABINETS. 

The  warping  of  the  drawers  in  Microscopic  Object  Cabinets  has  hitherto 
been  a  great  drawback;  M.  PILLISCHER  begs  to  state,  that  he  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  obviating  this,  and  can  supply  such  improved  Cabincti« 
■i  the  ordinary  prices. 

MicroKOpic  Objects,  and  every  other  article  used  In  Microscopical  pnrsnita,  at  most  rea«on- 
able  prices.  Fliotogra]ihic  Apparatus,  Stereoscopes,  Achromatic  Telescopes,  Opera  Glasses, 
^lectaclea,  Barometers,  Thermometers.  Urinometers.  &c.,  &c. 

A  printed  List  of  Prices  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  M.  Piluschkr. 
88,  New  Bond  Street 


MICROSCOPIC    OBJECTS    FOR     SALE. 

MR.  SAMUEL  STEVENS, 
NATURAL    HISTOBT  AGENT,   &c. 

S*.  BLOOMSBURY  STREET,  LONDON. 

Hab  oq  mIc  the  following  olijeeta,  neally  mouDteil.  for  miCTo.copic  cmmiiiftlion.  Tti 
U  I0»,  M,  per  down,  ^acfced  in  rackcrf  boi«i  oonUimng  one  or  two  duam.  It  uMiiB 
gentleniGa  brouring  him  with  Lhuir  orders  indioali:  tlio  number  prefixed  to  uadt  apednc 


l.'niuii.  SmL  glChaTjSlDnc  (t) 
f,  PalaL«  bf  Lymacoi  Stas^^lB  (D 
a.  CclU  »uiuI.SUrFh  Irani  tenByil.) 
*.  SoolMOfOoniiierji  MmJiwiimI* 


I     J,  inruBThil  E«rlh  (rum  Oliera  to 
UrnnuiT  (b.l 
le.  Tnuui  SoA.  Bt  LslMDon  CoiUr  (Ul 
ll.Tanli  pffvi  iDdlciufti.) 
ll.p>»lutltlT>Bei>rb.) 
11.  CUIWh>  of  roc™  dloriiHi  m 
U  InfliBflil  Eulb  mm  VrU  ^(dut. 

^Kvlr  Tnilt  (b.) 
4B.  B(lTo<au,TavluiioiupertiiaU» 
11.  It  mam   of  Opimnii  (TV  •.   [b  J 
IT  Slitnli  bwD  Anmrn>     J 
iti  Xutlitdlit  Id  nin  (b 


(u,  Binniig  SplniK  TluniM  (V 1 
IKL  fl*<r  Of  lilt  CTDciiientf  B«il- 

Sl.  TbKw  uul  artuniliw  or  I*torti 

CnaWattki 
H.  !>vln  oT  KoUun  Sign  <d ) 
U.  DmualuBIrt  Fnlhvfd.) 

M.  OnDcl*  sT Indliu  Own  [f  1 

ix  innuHii]  Kmik^j  (b.) 

punipw 


H.  (dj 


oaroancnilil 


km  Ik) 


I  WtuldKias  ftrm  — 


r  tuipt  ukA^Spo  p 


M     '5   bTL   FN    hasal       u  so 


>  of  ratAjTmummi 


SMITH  &  BECK 

Bbq  to  inform  those  Medical  Qentlexnen  and  others  engaged  in  Microecopic 

Researches,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 

HETTS  INJECTED    MICROSCOPIC   PREPARATIONS, 

THAT  THET  MAT  BE  BAD  OP  TBKX  AT 

6,  COLEKAH  STBEET,  LOSDOV. 


HEIT'S  DTJECTED  HICBOSCOFIC  PBEPASATIONS, 

FfJT  tohich  the  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  at  the  Cfreai  Exhibition  of  1851. 


ALEXANDER  HETT,  M.D.,  M.RC.S., 

Begs  to  inform  Medical  Gentlemen,  and  othcra  enjjagcd  in  Micro«M!opic  Re- 
searches, that  he  has  for  sale  a  variety  of  Specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  Injections  of  the  various  part8  of  the  human  body,  and  other  classes  of 
animals. 

Parties  residing  at  a  distance  from  London  may  have  a  Box  of  Preparations 
sent  for  inspection,  on  giving  a  respectable  town  reference,  and  paying  carriage 
both  ways.  By  this  meanft  they  are  enabled  to  examine  the  objects  before  pur- 
chasing, and  to  select  such  Specimens  only  as  they  may  require,  three  clear 
days  being  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

8,  EASTBOUENE  TEEEACE,  PADDINOTOH 

(late  Bkipob  St  beet.  South  ware,  London). 


BAn.T.TERE'S  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  UBRASY. 

COSDCCTED   BT 

EDWIN    NORRIS,    ESQ., 

0/  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Under  this  title  it  is  intended  to  publish  Monographs,  wntten  by  distin- 
g^uished  Ethnographists  of  this  Country  and  America,  on  the  different  Tribes 
or  Races  of  the  Human  Family. 

The  Volumes,  embracing  one  or  several  Races,  will  be  published  at  short 
intervals,  most  efficiently  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates,  Maps,  and  Wood 
Engravings. 

VOL.    I. 

THE  NATIVE  RACES  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO : 

PAPUANS. 

By  GEORGE  WINBSOR  EABL,  MJLA.8. 

Post  8va  wiUi  5  Coloored  Plates  and  2  Maps.     IMce  lOt.  GJ. 

VOL.  II. 

THE  NATrn;  RACES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

By  Br.  E.  G.  LATHAIC, 

AutfiOr  qf  "  rarieties  of  Man,**  ''yoncap  and  Sonetgians^"  ttc. 

Post  8to.    With  a  large  Coloured  Map,  copied  from  one  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Buasian  Goremment,  and  other  lilostretions.    Price  8i. 


LIBBASY  O;  ILLTreTBATSS 

STANDARD  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


ALRSADV      PtlBLISHED. 


Vols.  HI,  IV.  iBD  X. 

Profeasor  Knapp'a  Techcolo^;  or.  Chemistry  applied  to  the 

Arts  and  ICsiin&eture*. 

EDITED  BY  DR.  KOSAX.DS  AND  DR.  T.  BICHARDSC'N. 

3  voi^  SPLitjniinLT  ulcstrated,  rMCn  £3  Ij. 
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Professor  Fau'a  Anatomy  of  the  External  Forma  of  Man. 
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Applicntion  in  the  Arts. 


Profeasor  Niehol'a  Architecture  of  the  Heavena. 


Mitchell's  (J.)  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying. 


W.   LADD, 


29,  PENTON  PLACE,  WALWORTH,  LONDON, 

Kespbctfullt  submito  the  following  list  to  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  for 
MICROSCOPES  of  the  best  construction,  for  which  he  received  honourable 
mention  from  the  Jury  of  Class  X.,  at  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  1851. 


Na  1. — Large  Compound  Microscope,  on  an  improved  construction,* 
perfectly  steady  in  all  its  parts,  the  Stage  having  one-inch 
motion  in  rectangular  directions,  with  eliding  and  revolving 
Object  Holder*  two  Eyepieces,  plain  and  concave  Mirrors,  fine 
adjustment,  with  Diaphragms  and  Stage  Forceps 

Seookdabt  Stack  for  ditto,  for  holding  Polaristcope,  Parabolic,  and 
Achromatic  Condensers,  &c.,  &c 

The  above,  fitted  with  i-inchand  1 -inch  Object  Glasses,  Polariscope, 
Animalcule  Cage,  lorceps,  and  Spanish  Mahogany  Case,  "with 
Drawers,  6cc 

No.  2.— A  smaller  Instrument,  having  all  the  movements  of  No.  1 

Ditto,  with  J-inch  and  1-inch  Object  Glasses,  Polariscope,  Animal- 
cule Cage,  Forceps,  and  Mahogany  Case 

No.  3. — Microscope,  with  Lever  Stage  and  Double  Mirrors 

Ditto,  with  |-inch  and  ^-inch  Object  Glasses  (foreign),  two  Eye- 
pieces, Condenser,  Forceps,  Live  Box,  Polariscope,  and  ^lahogany 
Case 

Ditto,  with  Stage,  having  rectangular  movements 

Students'  Microscopes from 

Prof.  Quekett's  Dissecting  Microscope,  with  rack  movements.  Cod- 
dington  Lens,  and  two  other  powers  

Ditto,  with  ComiK)und  Body 

Tfie  above  can  be  convenienthj  carried  in  the  Pocket. 

APPARATUS. 


£     «.     dL 


Erecting  Glass  . 

Microscopic  Ijimp        from 

Mahogany  Cabinet  for  12 
dozen  Objects 

Ditto  for  22  dozen,  and  ap- 
paratus .... 

Pocket  Magnifiers   .   from 


£   ».    d. 
Extra  Eyepiece  .  from    0  10    0 

Micrometer  Eyepiece  .10  0 
Stage  Blicrometer  .  .060 
Condenser,  on  Stand,  18«.  &  1  0  0 
Animalcule  Cage  .  .076 
Camera  Lucida .  .  .10  0 
Compressorium .  .  .0150 
Polarizing  Apparatus,  from     15    0 

ACHBOMATIC  OBJECT  GLASSES. 

FOCUS.  A.NUl'XAB  APRaTt'KS. 

2  inches        .        .        .         .  12  degrees 

1  and  2  inches,  in  combination,  23 

1  inch  .        .        .        .  15       ., 

and  1^  inch,  in  combination,  30       ,, 

inch  .        .        •        .  57       ., 

inch  .        .        •        .  78       ,, 

Achromatic  Object  Glatfittsjor  Giut  JI icroscopctt. 

ACHBOMATIC  TELESCOPES. 

PNEUMATIC,  ELECTKICAL,  AND  GALVANIC  APPAKATUS. 

BAROMETERS  AND  THERMOMETERS. 

SPECTACLES,  EYE  GLASSES,  OPERA  GLASSES,  Ac. 
•  Sec  Quekett  On  tf>e  I'm  of  the  Aficroscopf,  page  lu^ 
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Messrs.  CABPENTER  and  WESTLEY,  * 
S4.  REGENT  STBEET,  WATEBIOO   PLACE. 

LONDON. 


SISSOKVZNG    VIEWS. 

AMUBKMEST    and   ISSTKI'CTION    by  aienoi  of  CAliFENTER  and 
WE8TLEY-8     improTed     PHANTASMAOI.llUA    LANTKIIXS    willi    li>e 
OIIHOMATEOPE  and  DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  and  evtrj  i"wsib1a  varielj 
of  Slidcw,  inclad'       --•-■•  ~      .      .  ..        . .         ..... 

AttrDnomical,  Vis 

No.  I,  Lonteni.  with  Argtnd  Lamp  in  a  Box 

No.  2,  DilU,  of»larger«iM 

A  pail  at  Viaeolviug  View  Lanlenis,Na.3,  willi  Appaintua 


X.B. — T/if  aboBe  Friers  do  not  inatade  any  Slidtn  Jar  the  Latilfrni,  and 
(nJlu!H  ordertd,  it  ii  betUr  to  tprrify  almut  the  cotta  purrhater  wuha  loetjiaid. 
From  £if)  to  ^30  wurtA  itf  Paintinj/a  make  a  good  RehibUion. 

"A  COMPANION  TO  THE  LANTEEN  "  (*lh  edition),  ehoiring  the 
muda  of  eihibiflnj^  Qm  Disaolriiig  Vfow^  with  plstca,  2t.,  or  t>y  pwL,  it.  Sd. ; 
but  t/ratit  to  pnrcbjnen  of  a  l^ntero. 

Liate  of  IheSlidern  onii  Prieas  upon  arplicil  ion  to  the  Manufacturcra. 


F.  L.  WEST, 

(Dptirinn, 

39,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


t ion  of  V.  L.  WKST'S  SIcH^k  of  JlU-r.iso.pi-s,  cuiiiiiri^iii,!;  tli^L-c  ot  ihc  iin.- 

firsl  iiso  of  ibc  AiniiU-iir;  also  lo  liif  ACllHUMATll-  OIUKCT  lU-A^Si: 
r.ff  lliu  JUcnwcojM;,  from  ono.ciirhtli  to  tnu  iiiotica  focus,  of  mlur^L^d  apurlari 
bi'uiily  of  dufiuilion,  and  penctraliui;  powtr. 

MICIKISCOI'IC  OnJKCTS  in  tJrcal  Varictv,  of  nhu-l.  a  Ui^o  Stock 
kcpl— Animal,  V.-j,i:tnl.lc,  Jliutml,  and  Kinv-il."  An,-il'.iiiical  Injidi-m-,  &i 
.'tc,  H  illi  i-yery  novclly  tlial  muy  lie  pruduti-d  iu  iLc  Micrutcopic  World,  uf  IL 
bcsl  1 'rc]iarcr>>,  kutL  lirilL'h  and  Foreijni. 

All  kinds  of  Alip.iralu»  .ind  Material  for  preparing  and  uiounling  oWjic 
for  til.'  MiiTosc"i>e.     Cilass  lellM  of  I'Verj'  .i/e  and  >hapc.  ti^Ls-  Sli|.-,  (.irvl. 

I  S,|ii,in>-  i.f  lliLti  (llasn,  Trouj-lm,  CapiUnrj-  TuW?,  dllecliug  Ca^ca,  fauaJ 

IJalMkni,  H" riling  Dianionda,  Muiiogany  t'abincli',  &r.,  4e. 

ri!K'i:s  sEST  <>y  ai'Plicatiox. 

INSTRUMENTS    TAKEN    IN    EXCHANGE. 
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This  book  should  be  retnniad  to 
the  Libimry  on  or  belbre  the  last  daXm 
stamiMd  below. 

A  fine  of  flTS  cents  a  day  is  inonned 
by  retaining  it  beyond  ^fi  speoUlad 
time.  / 

Please  return  promptlyl 


DBY  >^, 


